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any  particular  kind  of  living  being,  may  be  taken  to  mean, 
separation  irom  a  parent,  with  a  greater  or  less  power  of 
independent  existence  as  a  living  being. 

Taken  thus,  the  term,  although  not  defining  any  parti- 
cular stage  in  development,  serves  well  enough  for  the 
expression  of  the  fact,  to  which  no  exception  has  yet 
been  proved  to  exist,  that  the  capacity  for  life  in  all  living 
beings  is  got  by  inheritance. 

Growth,  or  inherent  power  of  increasing  in  size,  although 
ossential  to  our  idea  of  life,  is  not  a  property  of  living 
beings  only.  A  crystal  of  sugar  or  of  common  salt,  or  of 
any  other  substance,  if  placed  under  appropriate  conditions 
for  obtaining  fresh  material,  will  grow  in  a  fashion  as 
definitely  characteristic  and  as  easily  to  be  foretold  as  that 
of  a  living  creature.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  explain 
the  distinctions  which  exist  in  this  respect  between  living 
and  lifeless  structures  j  for  the  manner  of  growth  in  the  two 
cases  is  widely  different. 

First,  the  growth  of  a  crystal,  to  use  the  same  example 
as  before,  takes  place  merely  by  additions  to  its  outside ; 
the  new  matter  is  laid  on  particle  by  particle,  and  layer  by 
layer,  and,  when  once  laid  on,  it  remains  unchanged.  The 
growth  is  here  said  to  be  superficial.  In  a  living  structure, 
on  the  other  hand,  as,  for  example,  a  brain  or  a  muscle, 
where  growth  occurs,  it  is  by  addition  of  new  matter,  not 
to  the  surface  only,  but  throughout  every  part  of  the  mass ; 
the  growth  is  not  superficial,  but  interstitial.  In  the  second 
place,  all  living  structures  are  subject  to  constant  decay ; 
and  life  consists,  not  as  once  supposed,  in  the  power  of  pre- 
venting this  never-ceasing  decay,  but  rather  in  making  up 
for  the  loss  attendant  on  it  by  never-ceasing  repair.  Thus, 
a  man's  body  is  not  composed  of  exactly  the  same  particles 
day  after  day,  although  to  all  intents  he  remains  the  same 
individual.  Almost  every  part  is  changed  by  degrees ;  but 
the  change  is  so  gradual,  and  the  renewal  of  that  which  is 
lost  so  exact,  that  no  difference  may  be  noticed,  except  at 
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long  intervals  of  time.  A  lifeless  structigre,  as  a  crystal,  is 
subject  to  no  such  laws ;  neither  decay  nor  repair  is  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  its  existence.  That  which  is  true  of 
structures  which  never  had  to  do  with  life  is  true  also  with 
respect  to  those  which,  though  they  are  formed  by  living 
parts,  are  not  themselves  alive.  Thus,  an  oyster  shell  is 
formed  by  the  living  animal  which  it  encloses,  but  it  is  as 
lifeless  as  any  other  mass  of  saline  matter ;  and  in  accord- 
ance with  this  circumstance  its  growth  takes  place  not  in- 
tersUtially,  but  layer  by  layer,  and  it  is  not  subject  to  the 
constant  decay  and  reconstruction  which  belong  to  the 
living.  The  hair  and  nails  are  examples  of  the  same 
fact 

Thirdly, — ^in  connection  with  the  growth  of  lifeless 
masses  there  is  no  alteration  in  composition  or  properties 
of  the  material  which  is  taken  up  and  added  to  the  pre- 
viously existing  mass.  For  example,  when  a  crystcd  of 
common  salt  grows  on  being  placed  in  a  fluid  which  con- 
tains the  same  material,  the  properties  of  the  salt  are  not 
changed  by  being  taken  out  of  the  liquid  by  the  crystal 
and  added  to  its  surface  in  a  solid  form.  But  the  case  is 
essentially  different  from  this  in  living  beings,  both  animal 
and  vegetable.  A  plant,  like  a  crystal,  can  only  g^ow  when 
fresh  material  is  presented  to  it ;  and  this  is  absorbed  by  its 
leaves  and  roots ;  and  animals  for  the  same  purpose  of  get- 
ting new  matter  for  growth  and  nutrition,  take  food  into 
their  stomachs.  But  in  both  these  cases  the  materials  are 
much  altered  before  they  are  finally  assimilated  by  the  steLf^* 
tores  they  are  destined  tg  nourish.  .^ 

Fourthly.  The  growth  of  all  living  things  has  a  definite 
limit,  and  the  law  which  governs  this  limitation  of  in- 
crease in  size  is  so  invariable  that  we  should  be  as  much 
astonished  to  find  an  individual  plant  or  animal  without 
limit  as  to  growth  as  without  limit  to  life. 

Development  is  as  constant  an  accompaniment  of  life  as 

gmwth.      The  term  ia  used  to  indicate  that  change  to 
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which,  before  maturity,  all  liying  parts  are  constantlj  sub- 
ject, and  by  which  they  are  made  more  and  more  capable 
of  performing  their  several  functions.  For  example,  a 
full-grown  man  is  not  simply  a  magnified  child;  his 
tissues  and  organs  have  not  only  grown,  or  increased  in 
size,  they  have  also  developed,  or  become  better  in  quality. 

No  very  accurate  limit  can  be  drawn  between  the  end  of 
development  and  the  beginning  of  decline;  and  the  two 
processes  may  be  often  seen  together  in  the  same  individual. 
But  after  a  time  all  parts  alike  share  in  the  tendency  to 
degeneration,  and  this  is  at  length  succeeded  by  death. 

The  decline  of  living  beings  is  as  definite  in  its  occur* 
rence  as  growth  or  development.  Death — not  by  disease 
or  injury — so  far  from  being  a  violent  interruption  of  the 
course  of  life,  is  but  the  fulfilment  of  a  purpose  in  view 
from  the  commencement. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  essential  features  of 
life  are  the  same  in  all  living  things ;  in  other  words,  in 
the  members  of  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
It  may  be  well  now  to  notice  briefly  the  distinctions  which 
exist  be  ween  the  members  of  these  two  kingdoms.  It 
may  seem,  indeed,  a  strange  notion  that  it  is  possible  to 
confound  vegetables  with  animals,  but  it  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  lowest  of  them,  in  which  but  little  is  mani- 
fested beyond  the  essentials  of  life,  which  are  the  same  in 
both. 

I.  Perhaps  tlie  most  essential  distinction  is  the  presence 
or  absence  of  power  to  live  upon  inorganic  material ;  in  other 
words,  to  act  chemically  on  carbonic  acid,  ammonia  and 
water,  so  as  to  muke  use  of  their  component  elements  as 
food.  Indeed  one  ought  probably  to  say  that  a  question 
concerning  the  capability  of  the  lower  kinds  of  animal  to 
live  in  this  way  cannot  be  entertained ;  and  that  such 
a  manner  of  life  should  decide  at  once  in  favour  of  a 
vegetable  nature,  whatever  might  be  the  attributes  which 
seemed  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion.     The  power  of 
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regard  them  as  sentient  beings.  Inherent  power  of  move- 
ment, then,  although  especially  characteristic  of  animal 
nature,  is,  when  taken  by  itself,  no  proof  of  it.  Of 
course,  if  the  movement  were  such  as  to  indicate  any  kind 
of  purpose,  whether  of  getting  food  or  any  other,  the  case 
would  be  different,  and  we  should  justly  call  a  being  ex- 
hibiting such  motion,  an  animal.  But  low  down  in  the 
scale  of  life,  where  alone  there  exists  any  difficulty  in 
distinguishing  the  two  classes,  movements,  although  almost 
always  more  lively,  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  more  pur- 
posive in  one  than  the  other;  and  even  if  we  decide  on  the 
animal  nature  of  a  being,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we 
are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  sensation  or 
volition  in  the  slightest  degree.  There  may  be  at  least 
no  evidence  of  its  possessing  a  trace  of  those  tissues, 
nervous  and  muscular,  by  which,  in  the  higher  members 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  these  qucdities  are  manifested. 
Probably  there  is  no  more  of  either  of  them  in  the  lowest 
animals  than  in  vegetables.  In  both,  movement  is  effected 
by  the  same  means — ciliary  action,  and  hence  the  greater 
value,  for  purposes  of  classification,  of  the  power  to  live 
on  this  or  that  kind  of  food, — on  organic  or  inorganic 
matter.  As  the  main  purpose  of  the  lowest  members  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  is  doubtless  to  bring  to  organic 
shape  the  elements  of  the  inorganic  world  around,  so  the 
function  of  the  lowest  animals  is,  in  like  manner,  to  act  on 
degenerating  organic  matter,  — "  to  arrest  the  fugitive 
organized  particles,  and  turn  them  back  into  the  ascending 
stream  of  animal  life.''  And,  because  sensation  and  voli- 
tion are  accompaniments  of  life  in  somewhat  higher  animal 
forms,  it  is  needless  to  suppose  that  these  qualities  exist 
under  circumstances  in  which,  as  we  may  believe,  they 
could  be  of  no  service.  It  is  as  needless  as  to  dogmatise 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  say  that  no  feeling  or  voluntary 
movement  is  possible  without  the  presence  of  those  tissues 
which  we  call  nervous  and  muscular. 
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IV.  The  presence  of  a  stomach  is  a  very  general  mark 
bj  which  an  animal  can  be  distinguished  from  a  vegetable. 
But  the  lowest  animals  are  surrounded  by  material  that 
they  can  take  as  food,  as  a  plant  is  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  that  it  can  use  in  like  manner.  And  every  part 
of  their  body  being  adapted  to  absorb  and  digest,  they 
have  no  need  of  a  special  receptacle  for  nutrient  matter, 
and  accordingly  have  no  stomach.  This  distinction  then  is 
not  a  cardinal  one. 

It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  unnecessary  to  enumerate 
the  chief  distinctions  between  the  more  highly  developed 
animals  and  vegetables.  They  are  sufficiently  apparent. 
It  is  necessary  to  compare,  side  by  side,  the  lowest  mem- 
bers of  the  two  kingdoms,  in  order  to  understand  rightly 
how  faint  are  the  boundaries  between  them. 


CHAPTER  II. 

CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION    OP    THE    HUMAN    BODY. 

The  following  Elementary  Substances  may  be  obtained  by 
chemical  analysis  from  the  human  body :  Oxygen,  Hydro- 
gen, Nitrogen,  Carbon,  Sulphur,  Phosphorus,  Silicon, 
Chlorine,  Fluorine,  Potassium,  Sodium,  Calcium,  Magne- 
sium, Iron,  and,  probably  as  accidental  constituents,  Man- 
ganesium.  Aluminium,  Copper,  and  Lead.  Thus,  of  the 
sixty-three  or  more  elements  of  which  all  known  matter  is 
composed,  more  than  one  fourth  are  present  in  the  human 
body. 

Only  one  or  two  elements,  and  in  very  minute  amount, 
are  present  in  the  body  uncombined  with  others ;  and 
even  these  are  present  much  more  abundantly  in  various 
states  of  combination.    The  most  simple  compounds  formed 
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by  union  in  various  proportions  of  these  elements  are 
termed  proximate  principles  ;  while  the  latter  are  classified 
as  the  organic  and  the  inorganic  proximate  principles. 

The  term  organic  was  once  applied  exclusively  to  those 
substances  which  were  thought  to  be  beyond  the  compass 
of  synthetical  chemistry  and  to  be  formed  only  by  or- 
ganized or  living  beings,  animal  or  vegetable ;  these 
being  called  organized,  inasmuch  as  they  are  charac- 
terized by  the  possession  of  different  parts  called  organs. 
But  with  advancing  knowledge,  both  distinctions  have  dis- 
appeared ;  and  while  the  title  of  living  organism  is  applied 
to  numbers  of  living  things,  having  no  trace  of  organs  in 
the  old  sense  of  the  term,  and  in  some,  so  far  as  can  be 
now  seen,  in  no  other  sense,  the  term  organic  has  long 
ceased  to  be  applied  to  substances  formed  only  by  living 
tissues.  In  other  words,  substances,  once  thought  to  be 
formed  only  by  living  tissues,  are  still  termed  organic, 
although  they  can  be  now  made  in  the  laboratory.  The 
term,  indeed,  in  its  old  meaning,  becomes  year  by  year  ap- 
plicable to  fewer  substances,  as  the  chemist  adds  to  his 
conquests  over  inorganic  elements  and  compounds,  and 
moulds  them  to  more  complex  forms. 

Although  a  large  number  of  so-called  organic  com- 
pounds have  long  ceased  to  bo  peculiar  in  being  formed 
only  by  living  tissues,  the  terms  organic  and  inorganic  are 
still  commonly  used  to  denote  distinct  classes  of  chemical 
substances,  and  the  classification  of  the  matters  of  which 
the  human  body  is  composed  into  the  organic  and  the 
inorganic  is  convenient,  and  will  be  here  employed. 

No  very  accurate  line  of  separation  can  be  drawn  be- 
tween organic  and  inorganic  substances,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiarities  belonging  to  the  former  which  may  be 
here  briefly  noted. 

I .  Organic  compounds  are  composed  of  a  larger  number 
of  Elements  than  are  present  in  the  more  common  kinds  of 
inorganic  matter.     Thus,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  gelatin,  the 
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most  abundant  substances  of  this  class,  in  the  more  highly 
organized  tissues  of  animals,  are  composed  of  five  elements, 
— carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  nitrogen,  and  sulphur.  The 
most  abundant  inorganic  substance,  water,  has  but  two 
elements,  hydrogen  and  oxygen, 

2.  Not  only  are  a  large  number  of  elements  usually 
combined  in  an  organic  compound,  but  a  large  number  of 
equivalents  or  atoms  of  each  of  the  elements  are  united  to 
form  an  equivalent  or  atom  of  the  compound.  In  the  case 
of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  as  an  example  among  inorganic 
substances,  one  equivalent  of  carbonic  acid  is  united  with 
two  of  ammonium ;  the  equivalent  or  atom  of  carbonic  acid 
consists  of  one  of  carbon  with  two  of  oxygen ;  and  that  of 
ammonium  of  one  of  nitrogen  with  three  of  hydrogen.  But 
in  an  eqtuvalent  or  atom  of  fibrin,  or  of  albumen,  there 
are  of  the  same  elements,  respectively,  72,  22,  18,  and 
H  2  equivalents.  And,  together  with  this  union  of  large 
nimibers  of  equivalents  in  the  organic  compoimd,  it  is 
further  observable,  that  the  several  numbers  stand  in  no 
simple  arithmetical  relation  one  with  another,  as  the 
numbers  of  equivalents  combining  in  an  inorganic  com- 
pound do. 

With  these  peculiarities  in  the  chemical  composition  of 
organic  bodies  we  may  connect  two  other  consequent  facts ; 
first,  the  large  number  of  different  compounds  that  are 
formed  out  of  comparatively  few  elements  ;  secondly,  their 
great  proneness  to  decomposition.  For  it  is  a  general 
rule,  that  the  greater  the  number  of  equivalents  or  atoms 
of  an  element  that  enter  into  the  formation  of  an  atom  of 
a  compound,  the  less  is  the  stability  of  that  compoimd. 
Thus,  for  example,  among  the  various  oxides  of  lead  and 
other  metals,  the  least  stable  in  composition  are  those  in 
which  each  equivalent  has  the  largest  number  of  equiva- 
lents of  oxygen.  So,  water,  composed  of  one  equivalent 
of  oxygen  and  two  of  hydrogen,  is  not  changed  by  any 
slight  force;   but  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  which  has  two 
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equivalents  of  oxygen  to  two  of  hydrogen,  is  among  the 
substances  most  easily  decomposed. 

The  instability,  on  this  ground,  belonging  to  organic 
compounds,  is,  in  those  which  are  most  abundant  in  the 
highly  organized  tissues  of  animals,  augmented,  1st,  by 
their  containing  nitrogen,  which,  among  all  the  elements, 
may  be  called  the  least  decided  in  its  affinities,  and  that 
which  maintains  with  least  tenacity  its  combinations  with 
other  elements;  and,  2ndly,  by  the  quantity  of  water 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  is  combined  with  them,  and 
the  presence  of  which  furnishes  a  most  favourable  con- 
dition for  the  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  compounds.  • 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  instability  of  animal  compounds, 
arising  firom  these  several  peculiarities  in  their  constitu- 
tion, that,  in  dead  and  moist  animal  matter,  no  more  is 
requisite  for  the  occurrence  of  decomposition  than  the 
presence  of  atmospheric  air  and  a  moderate  temperature ; 
conditions  so  commonly  present,  that  the  decomposition  of 
dead  animal  bodies  appears  to  be,  and  is  generally  called, 
spontaneous.  The  modes  of  such  decomposition  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  original  compound,  the  tem- 
perature, the  access  of  oxygen,  the  presence  of  microscopic 
organisms,  and  other  circumstances,  and  constitute  the 
several  processes  of  decay  and  putrefaction ;  in  the  results 
of  which  processes  the  only  general  rule  seems  to  be,  that 
the  several  elements  of  the  orginal  compound  finally  unite 
to  form  those  substances,  whose  composition  is,  under  the 
circumstances,  most  stable. 

The  organic  compounds  existing  in  the  human  body  may 
be  arranged  in  two  classes,  namely,  the  azotized,  or  nitro- 
genotis,  and  the  non-azotised,  or  non-nitrogenous  principles. 

The  non-azotized  principles  include  the  several  fatty,  oily, 
or  oleaginous  substances,  as  olein,  stearin,  cholesterin,  and 
others.  In  the  same  category  of  non-nitrogenous  substances 
may  be  included  lactic  and  formic  acids,  animal  glucose, 
sugar  of  milk,  &c. 


OELATINOrS  SUBSTANCES.  n 

The  oilj  or  fatty  matt;er  which,  enclosed  in  minute  cells, 
forms  the  essential  part  of  the  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  of  the 
human  body  (p.  38),  and  which  is  mingled  in  minute  par- 
ticles in  many  other  tissues  and  fluids,  consists  of  a  mixture 
of  stearin,  pahnitiny  and  olein.  The  mixture  forms  a  clear 
yellow  oil,  of  which  different  specimens  congeal  at  from 
45"  to  35^ 

CJiolesterin,  a  fatly  matter  which  melts  at  293°  F.,  and  is 
therefore,  always  solid  at  the  natural  temperature  of  the 
body,  may  be  obtained  in  small  quantity  from  blood,  bile, 
and  nervous  matter.  It  occurs  abundantly  in  many  biliary 
calculi ;  the  pure  white  crystalline  specimens  of  these  con- 
cretions being  formed  of  it  almost  exclusively.  Minute 
rhomboidal  scale-like  crystals  of  it  are  also  often  found 
in  morbid  secretions,  as  in  cysts,  the  puriform  matter  of 
softening  and  ulcerating  tumours,  &c.  It  is  soluble  in 
ether  and  boiling  alcohol;  but  alkalies  do  not  change 
it;  it  is  one  of  those  fatty  substances  which  are  not 
Baponifiable. 

The  azotized  or  nitrogenous  principles  in  the  human  body 
include  what  may  be  called  the  proper  gelatinous  and  albu* 
minous  substances,  besides  others  of  less  definite  rank  and 
composition,  as  pepsin  and  ptyalin,  homy  matter  or  keratin, 
many  colouring  and  extractive  matters,  &c. 

The  gelatinous  substances  are  contained  in  several  of  the 
tissues,  especially  those  which  serve  a  passive  mechanical 
office  in  the  economy ;  as  the  cellular,  or  fibro-cellular 
tissue  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  other  fibrous  tissues,  the  cartilages  and  bones,  the 
skin  and  serous  membranes.  These,  when  boiled  in 
water,  yield  a  material,  the  solution  of  which  remains 
liquid  while  it  is  hot,  but  becomes  solid  and  jelly-like  on 
cooling. 

Two  varieties  of  these  substances  are  described,  gelatin 
and  ehondrin,  the  latter  being  derived  from  cartilages, 
the  former  from  all  tiie  other  tissues  enumerated  above, 
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and  in  its  purest  state,  from  isingltuss,  which  is  the  swim- 
ming bladder  of  the  sturgeon,  and  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  about  7  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  is  wholly  reducible 
into  gelatin.  The  most  characteristic  property  of  gelatin 
is  that  already  mentioned,  of  its  solution  being  liquid  when 
warm,  and  solidifying  or  setting  when  it  cools.  The  tem- 
perature at  which  it  becomes  solid,  the  proportion  of  gela- 
tin which  must  be  in  solution,  and  the  firmness  of  the 
jelly  when  formed,  are  various,  according  to  the  source, 
the  quantity,  and  the  quality  of  the  gelatin  ;  but,  as  a 
general  nde,  one  part  of  dry  gelatin  dissolved  in  1 00  of 
water,  will  become  solid  when  cooled  to  6o°.  The  solidi- 
fied jelly  may  be  again  made  liquid  by  heating  it,  and  the 
transitions  from  the  solid  to  the  liquid  state  by  the  alter- 
nate abstraction  and  addition  of  heat,  may  be  repeated 
several  times  ;  but  at  length  the  gelatin  is  so  far  altered, 
and,  apparently,  oxydized  by  the  process,  that  it  no  longer 
becomes  solid  on  cooling.  Gelatin  in  solutions  too  weak 
to  solidify  when  cold,  is  distinguished  by  being  precipitable 
with  alcohol,  ether,  tannic  acid,  and  bichloride  of  mercury, 
and  not  precipitable  with  the  ferrocyanide  of  potassium. 
The  most  delicate  and  striking  of  these  tests  is  the  tannic 
acid,  which  is  conveniently  supplied  in  an  infusion  of  oak- 
bark  or  gall-nuts;  it  will  detect  one  part  of  gelatin  in 
5,000  of  water ;  and  if  the  solution  of  gelatin  be  strong 
it  forms  a  singularly  dense  and  heavy  precipitate,  which 
has  been  named  tanno-gelatin,  and  is  completely  insoluble 
in  water. 

Chondritis  the  kind  of  gelatin  obtained  from  cartilages 
agrees  with  gelatin  in  most  of  its  characters,  but  its 
solution  solidifies  on  cooling  much  less  firmly,  and,  unlike 
gelatin,  it  is  precipitable  with  acetic  and  the  mineral  and 
other  aoids,  and  with  alum,  persulphate  of  iron  and  acetate 
of  lead. 

Albuminous  substances,  or  proUids,  as  they  are  sometimes 
called,  exist  abundantly  in  the  human  body.     The  chief 
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among  them  are  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  sjntonin,  myosin, 
and  globulin. 

Albumen  exists  in  most  of  the  tissues  of  the  body,  but 
especially  in  the  nervous,  in  the  l3niiph,  chyle,  and  blood, 
and  in  many  morbid  fluids,  as  the  serous  secretions  of 
dropsy,  pus,  and  others.  In  the  human  body  it  is  most 
abundant,  and  most  nearly  pure,  in  the  serum  of  the  blood. 
In  all  the  forms  in  which  it  naturally  occurs,  it  is  com- 
bined with  about  six  per  cent,  of  fatty  matter,  phosphate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  other  saline  substances. 
Its  most  characteristic  property  is,  that  both  in  solution 
and  in  the  half-solid  state  in  which  it  exists  in  white-of- 
egg,  it  is  coagulated  by  heat,  and  in  thus  becoming  solid, 
becomes  insoluble  in  water.  The  temperature  required 
for  the  coagulation  of  albumen  is  the  higher  the  less 
the  proportion  of  albumen  in  the  solution  submitted 
to  heat  Serum  and  such  strong  solutions  will  beg^n  to 
coagulate  at  from  150^  to  I/o"^,  and  these,  when  the 
heat  is  maintained,  become  almost  solid  and  opaque. 
But  weak  solutions  reqiiire  a  much  higher  temperature, 
even  that  of  boiling,  for  their  coagulation,  and  either  only 
become  milky  or  opaline,  or  produce  flocculi  which  are 
precipitated. 

Albumen,  in  the  state  in  which  it  naturally  occurs,  ap- 
pears to  be  but  little  soluble  in  pure  water,  but  is  soluble 
in  water  containing  a  small  proportion  of  alkali.  In  such 
solutions  it  is  probably  combin^ed  chemically  with  the 
alkali ;  it  is  precipitated  from  them  by  alcohol,  nitric,  and 
other  mineral  acids,  by  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  (if  before 
or  after  adding  it  the  alkali  combined  with  the  albumen  be 
neutralised),  by  bichloride  of  mercury,  acetate  of  lead,  and 
most  metallic  salts. 

Coagulated  albumen,  i.e.,  albumen  made  solid  with  heat, 
is  soluble  in  solutions  of  caustic  alkcdi,  and  in  acetic  acid 
if  it  be  long  digested  or  boiled  with  it.  With  the  aid  of 
heaty  alsOy  strong  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  albumen  pre- 
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vioiisly  coag^ated,  and  the  solution  has  a  beautiful  purple 
or  blue  colour. 

Fibrin  is  found  most  abundantly  in  the  blood  and  the 
more  perfect  portions  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  It  is  very 
doubtful,  however,  whether  fibrin,  as  such,  exists  in  these 
fluids, — whether,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  not  itself  formed  at 
the  moment  of  coagulation.     (See  Chapter  on  the  Blood). 

If  a  common  clot  of  blood  be  pressed  in  fine  linen  while 
a  stream  of  water  flows  upon  it,  the  whole  of  the  blood- 
coloiir  is  gradually  removed,  and  strings  and  various  pieces 
remain  of  a  soft,  yet  tough,  elastic,  and  opaque-white  sub- 
stance, which  consist  of  fibrin,  impure,  with  a  mixture  of 
fatty  matter,  lymph-corpuscles,  shreds  of  the  membranes 
of  red  blood-corpuscles,  and  some  saline  substances.  Fibrin 
somewhat  purer  than  this  may  be  obtained  by  stirring  blood 
while  it  coagulates,  and  collecting  tlie  shreds  that  attach 
themselves  to  the  instrument,  or  by  retarding  the  coagula- 
tion, and,  w'hile  the  red  blood-corpuscles  sink,  collecting 
the  fibrin  unmixed  with  them.  But  in  neither  of  these 
cases  is  the  fibrin  perfectly  pure. 

Chemically,  fibrin  and  albumen  can  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished ;  the  only  difierence  apparently  being  that  fibrin 
contains  1*5  more  oxygen  in  every  lOO  parts  than  albumen 
does.  Mr.  A.  H.  Smee  has,  indeed,  apparently  converted 
albumen  into  fibrin,  by  exposing  a  solution  to  the  prolonged 
influence  of  oxygen.  Nearly  all  the  changes,  produced  by 
various  agents,  in  coagulated  albumen,  may  be  repeated 
with  coagulated  fibrin,  with  no  greater  difierences  of  result 
than  may  be  reasonably  ascribed  to  the  difierences  in  the 
mechanical  properties  of  the  two  substances.  Of  such 
difierences,  the  principal  are,  that  immersed  in  acetic  acid 
swells  up  and  becomes  transparent  like  gelatin,  while 
albumen  undergoes  no  such  apparent  change ;  and  that 
deutoxyde  of  hydrogen  is  decomposed  when  in  compact 
with  coagulated  fibrin,  but  not  with  albumen. 

Casein,  which  is  said  to  be  albumen  in  combination  with 
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soda,  exists  largely  in  milk,  and  forms  odo  of  its  most  im- 
portant constituents. 

Syntonin  is  obtained  from  muscular  tissue,  both  of  the 
striated  and  organic  kind.  It  differs  from  ordinary  fibrin 
in  several  particulars,  especially  in  being  less  soluble  in 
nitrate  and  carbonate  of  potash,  and  more  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid. 

Myosin  is  the  substance  which  spontaneously  coagulates 
in  the  juice  of  muscle.  It  is  closely  allied  to  syntouin ; 
indeed,  in  the  act  of  solution  in  dilute  acids,  it  is  converted 
into  it. 

The  per-centage  composition  of  albumen,  fibrin,  gelatin, 
and  chondrin,  is  thus  given  by  Mulder  : — 
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18-34 
1      24*26 

1000 

loo-oo 

Chondrin. 


49*97 
6-63 

14*44 
28-58 

0*38 


100*00 


Homy  Matter. — The  substance  of  the  homy  tissues,  in- 
cluding the  hair  and  nails  (with  whale-bone,  hoofs,  and 
horns),  consists  of  an  albuminous  substance,  with  larger 
proportions  of  sulphur  than  albumen  and  fibrin  contain. 
Hair  contains  10  per  cent,  and  nails  6  to  8  per  cent,  of 
sulphur. 

The  homy  substances,  to  which  Simon  applied  the  name 
of  keratin,  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether ;  soluble 
Lq  caustic  alkalies,  and  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric 
adds ;  and  not  precipitable  from  the  solution  in  acids  by 
IbiTocyanide  of  potassium. 

Mucus,  in  some  of  its  forms,  is  related  to  these  homy 
substances,  consisting,  in  great  part,  of  epithelium  detached 
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from  the  surface  of  mucous  membrane,  and  floating  in  a 
peculiar  clear  and  viscid  fluid.  But  iinder  the  name  of 
mucus,  several  various  substances  are  included  of  which 
some  are  morbid  albuminous  secretions  containing  mucus 
and  pus-corpuscles,  and  others  consist  of  the  fluid  secretion 
variously  altered,  concentrated,  or  diluted.  Mucus  contains 
an  albuminous  substance,  termed  vnwin.  It  differs  from 
albumen  chiefly  in  not  containing  sulphur. 

Pepsin  and  other  albuminous  ferments,  as  they  are  some- 
times called,  will  be  described  in  connection  with  the  secre- 
tions of  which  they  are  the  active  principles.  And  the 
various  colouring  matters,  as  of  the  blood,  bile,  &c.,  will  be 
also  considered  with  the  fluids  or  tissues  to  which  they 
belong. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  organic  nitrogenous  com- 
pounds, other  substances  are  formed  in  the  living  body, 
chiefly  by  decomposition  of  nitrogenous  materials  of  the 
food  and  of  the  tissues,  which  must  be  reckoned  rather  as 
temporary  constituents  than  essential  component  parts  of 
the  body ;  although  from  the  continual  change,  which  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  life,  they  are  always  to  be  found  in 
greater  or  less  amount.  Examples  of  these  are  urea,  uric, 
and  hippuric  acid,  creatin,  creatinin,  leucin,  and  many 
others. 

Such  are  the  chief  organic  substances  of  which  the 
human  body  is  composed.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  how- 
ever, that  they  exist  naturally  in  a  state  approaching  that 
of  chemical  purity.  All  the  fluids  and  tissues  of  the  body 
appear  to  consist,  chemically  speaking,  of  mixtures  of 
several  of  these  principles,  together  with  saline  matters. 
Thus,  for  example,  a  piece  of  muscular  flesh  would  yield 
fibrin,  albumen,  gelatin,  fatty  matters,  salts  of  soda, 
potash,  lime,  magnesia,  iron,  and  other  substances,  such  as 
creatin,  which  appear  passing  from  the  organic  towards 
the  inorganic  state.  This  mixture  of  substances  may  be 
explained   in   some   measure  by   the   existence   of  many 
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different  structures  or  tissues  in  the  muscles ;  the  gelatin 
may  be  referred  principally  to  the  cellular  tissue  between 
the  fibres,  the  fatty  matter  to  the  adipose  tissue  in  the 
same  position,  and  part  of  the  albumen  to  the  blood  and 
the  fluid  by  which  the  tissue  is  kept  moist.  But,  beyond 
these  general  statements,  little  can  be  said  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  chemical  compounds  are  imited  to  form  an 
organized  structure ;  or  of  how,  in  any  organic  body,  the 
sereral  incidental  substances  are  combined  with  those 
which  are  essential. 

The  inorganic  matters  which  exist  as  such  in  the  human 
body  are  numerous. 

Water  forms  a  large  proportion,  probably  more  than 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body. 

Phosphorus  occurs  in  combination, — ^as  in  the  neutral 
phosphate  of  sodium  in  the  blood  and  saliva,  the  acid 
phosphates  of  the  muscles  and  urine,  the  basic  phosphates 
of  calcium  and  magnesium  in  the  bones  and  teeth. 

Sulphur  is  present  chiefly  in  the  sulphocyanide  of  potas- 
sium of  the  saUva,  and  in  the  sulphates  of  the  urine  and 
sweat. 

A  very  small  quantity  of  silica  exists,  according  to 
Berzelius,  in  ^he  urine,  and,  according  to  others,  in  the 
blood.  Traces  of  it  have  also  been  found  in  bones,  in  hair, 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  body. 

Chlorine  is  abimdant  in  combination  with  sodium,  potas- 
simn,  and  other  bases  in  all  parts,  fluid  as  well  as  solid,  of 
the  body.  A  minute  quantity  o£  fluorine  in  combination 
with  calcium  has  been  found  in  the  bones,  teeth,  and 
mine. 

Potassium  and  sodium  are  constituents  of  the  blood  and 
all  the  fluids,  in  various  quantities  and  proportions.  They 
exist  in  the  form  of  chlorides,  sulphates,  and  phosphates, 
and  probably,  also,  in  combination  with  albumen,  or  certain 
organic  acids.  Liebig,  in  his  work  on  the  Chemistr}'  of 
Food,  haB  shown  that  the  juice  expressed  from  muscular 
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flesh  always  contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  potaah- 
salts  than  of  soda-salts;  while  in  the  blood  and  other 
fluids,  except  the  milk,  the  latter  salts  always  preponderate 
over  the  former;  so  that,  for  example,  for  every  lOO  parte 
of  soda-salts  in  the  blood  of  the  chicken^  ox,  and  horse, 
there  are  only  408,  59,  and  95  parts  of  potash-salts ;  but 
for  every  icx)  parts  of  soda-salts  in  their  muscles,  there 
are  381,  279,  and  285  parts  of  potash -salts. 

The  salts  of  calcium  are  by  far  the  most  abimdant  of  the 
earthy  salts  found  in  the  human  body.  They  exist  in  the 
lymph,  chyle,  and  blood,  in  combination  with  phosphoric 
acid,  the  phosphate  of  calcium  being  probably  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  presence  of  phosphate  of  sodium.  Perhaps  no 
tissue  is  wholly  void  of  phosphate  of  calcium;  but  its 
especial  seats  are  the  bones  and  teeth,  in  which,  together 
with  carbonate  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  it  is  deposited 
in  minute  granules,  in  a  peculiar  compound,  named 
bone-earth,  containing  51*55  parts  of  lime,  and  48*45  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Phosphate  of  calcium,  probably  the 
neutral  phosphate,  is  also  found  in  the  saliva,  milk,  bile, 
and  most  other  secretions,  and  acid  phosphate  in  the  urine, 
and,  according  to  Blondlot,  in  the  gastric  fluid. 

Magnesium  appears  to  be  always  associated  with  calcium, 
but  its  proportion  is  much  smaller,  except  in  the  juice 
expressed  from  muscles,  in  the  ashes  of  which  magnesia 
preponderates  over  lime. 

The  especial  place  of  iron  is  in  the  hsemo-globin,  the 
colouring-matter  of  the  blood,  of  which  a  further  account  will 
be  given  with  the  cliemistry  of  the  blood.  Peroxyde  of  iron 
is  found,  in  very  small  quantities,  in  the  ashes  of  bones, 
muscles,  and  many  tissues,  and  in  lymph  and  chyle, 
albumen  of  serum,  fibrin,  bile,  and  other  fluids;  and 
a  salt  of  iron,  probably  a  phosphate,  exists  in  consider- 
able quantity  in  the  hair,  black  pigment,  and  other 
deeply  coloured  epithelial  or  homy  substances. 

Aluminium,  Manganese,  Copper,  and  Lead, — It  seems  most 
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likelj  that  in  the  human  body,  copper,  manganesium,  alumi- 
tiiuOT,  and  lead  are  merely  accidental  elements,  which,  being 
taken  in  minnte  quantities  with  the  food,  and  not  excreted 
at  once  with  the  faeces,  are  absorbed  and  deposited  in  some 
tissue  or  org^,  of  which,  however,  they  form  no  necessary 
part.  In  the  same  manner,  arsenic,  being  absorbed,  may 
be  deposited  in  the  liver  and  other  parts. 


CHAPTER   III. 

STBUCTlTBAIi    COMPOSITION    OF    THE    HUMAN    BODY. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  structural  composition  of  the 
human  body,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in  the  first  place, 
what  are  the  simplest  anatomical  elements  which  enter 
into  its  formation,  and  then  proceed  to  examine  those 
more  complicated  tissues  which  are  produced  by  their 
nnion. 

It  may  be  premised,  that  in  all  the  living  parts  of 
all  living  things,  animal  and  vegetable,  there  is  in- 
Tariably  to  be  discovered,  entering  into  the  formation  of 
their  anatomical  elements,  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  a 
substance,  which,  in  chemical  composition  and  general 
characters,  is  indisting^uishable  from  albumen.  As  it  exists 
in  a  living  tissue  or  organ,  it  differs  essentially  from  mere 
aUnimen  in  the  fact  of  its  possessing  the  power  of  growth, 
development,  and  the  like ;  but  in  chemical  composition  it 
la  identical  with  it. 

This  albuminous  substance  has  received  various  names 

aeooading  to  the  structures  in  which  it  has  been  found,  and 

the  theory  of  its  nature  and  uses  which  may  have  pro- 

c  2 
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sented  itself  most  strongly  to  the  minds  of  its  observers. 
In  the  bodies  of  the  lowest  animals,  as  the  Ilhizox)oda  or 
Gregarinida,  of  which  it  forms  the  greater  portion,  it  has 
been  called  *'  sarcode,"  from  its  chemical  resemblance  to  the 
flesh  of  the  higher  animals.  When  discovered  in  vegetable 
cells,  and  supposed  to  be  the  prime  agent  in  their  con- 
struction, it  was  termed  '*  protoplasm."  As  the  presumed 
formativo  matter  in  animal  tissues  it  was  called  "blastema; " 
and,  with  the  belief  that  wherever  found,  it  alone  of  all 
matters  has  to  do  with  generation  and  nutrition.  Dr.  Bealo 
has  suroamed  it  **  germinal  matter.*' 

So  far  as  can  be  discovered,  there  is  no  difference  in 
chemical  composition  between  the  protoplasm  of  one  part  or 
organism  and  that  of  another.  The  movements  which  can 
be  seen  in  certain  vegetable  cells  apparently  belong  to  a  sub- 
stance which  is  identical  in  composition  with  that  which 
constitutes  the  greater  portion  of  the  bodies  of  the  lowest 
animals,  and  which  is  present  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
in  all  the  living  parts  of  the  highest.  So  much  appears 
to  be  a  fact ; — that  in  all  living  parts  there  exists  an  albu- 
minous substance,  in  wliicli  in  favourable  cases  for  observa- 
tion in  vegetable  and  the  lower  animal  organisms,  there 
can  be  noticed  certain  phenomena  which  are  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  physical  impressions  from  without,  but 
are  the  result  of  inherent  properties  we  call  ritaL  P'or 
example,  if  a  hair  of  the  Tradescantia  Virginica,  or  of 
many  other  plants,  be  examined  imder  the  microscope, 
there  is  seen  in  each  individual  cell  a  movement  of  the  pro- 
toplasmic contents  in  a  certain  definite  direction  around  tlie 
interior  of  the  cell.  Each  cell  is  a  closed  sac  or  bag,  and  its 
contents  are  therefore  quite  cut  oflF  fr^m  the  direct  influence 
of  any  motive  power  from  without.  The  motion  of  the 
particles,  moreover,  in  a  circuit  around  tlie  interior  of  the 
cell,  precludes  the  notion  of  its  being  due  to  any  other 
than  those  molecular  changes  which  wo  call  vital.  Again, 
in  the  lowest  animals,  whose  bodies  resemble  more  than 
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anything  else  a  minute  mass  of  jelly,  and  which  appear 
to  be  made  up  almost  solely  of  this  albuminous  protoplasm, 
there  are  movements  in  correspondence  with  the  needs  of 
the  organism,  whether  with  respect  to  seizing  food 
or  any  other  purpose,  which  are  unaccountable  accord- 
ing to  any  known  physical  laws,  and  can  only  be  called 
vitaL  In  many,  too,  there  is  a  kind  of  molecular  cur- 
rent, exactly  resembling  that  which  is  seen  in  a  vegetable 
celL 

In  the  higher  animals,  phenomena  such  as  these  are  so 
subordinate  to  the  more  complex  manifestations  of  life  that 
they  are  apt  to  be  overlooked ;  but  they  exist  nevertheless. 
The  mere  nutrition  of  each  part  of  the  body  in  man  or  in 
the  higher  animals,  is  performed  after  a  fashion  which  is 
strictly  analogous  to  that  which  holds  good  in  the  case  of 
a  vegetable  cell,  or  a  rhizopod;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
life  of  each  anatomical  element  in  a  complex  structure, 
like  the  human  body,  resembles  very  closely  the  life  of 
what  in  the  lowest  organisms  constitutes  the  whole  being. 
For  example,  the  thin  scaly  covering  or  epidermis,  which 
forms  the  outer  part  of  a  man's  skin,  is  made  up  of  minute 
cells,  which,  when  living,  are  composed  in  part  of  pro- 
toplasm, and  which  are  continually  wearing  away  and 
being  replaced  by  new  similar  elements  from  beneath; 
and  this  process  of  quick  waste  and  repair  could  only  take 
place  under  the  veiy  complex  conditions  of  nutrition  which 
exist  in  man.  One  working  part  of  the  organism  of  an 
animal  is  so  inextricably  interwoven  with  that  of  another, 
that  any  want  or  defect  in  one,  is  soon  or  immediately  felt 
hj  the  whole ;  and  the  epidermis,  which  only  subserves  a 
mechanical  function,  would  be  altered  very  soon  by  any 
defect  in  the  more  essential  parts  concerned  in  circulation, 
respiration,  &c.  But  if  we  take  simply  the  life-history 
of  one  of  the  small  cells  which  constitute  the  epidermis, 
we  find  that  it  absorbs  nourishment  from  the  parts  around, 
gprowBy  and  developes  in  a  manner  analogous  to  that  which 
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belongs-  to  a  cell  "wliich  constitutes  part  of  a  vegetable 
structure,  or  even  a  cell  which  by  itself  forms  an  indepen- 
dent being. 

Remembering,  however,  the  invariable  presence  of  a 
living  albuminous  matter  or  protoplasm  of  apparently 
identical  composition  in  all  living  tissues,  animal  and 
vegetable,  we  must  not  forget  that  its  relations  to  the 
parts  with  which  it  is  incorporated  are  still  very  doubtfully 
known  ;  and  all  theories  concerning  it  must  be  considered 
only  tentative  and  of  uncertain  stability. 

Among  the  anatomical  elements  of  the  human  body, 
some  appear,  even  with  the  help  of  the  best  microscopic  ap- 
paratus, perfectly  uniform  and  simple :  they  show  no  trace 
of  structure,  i.e.,  of  being  composed  of  definitely  arranged 
dissimilar  parts.  These  are  named  simple,  structureless,  or 
amorphous  substances.  Such  is  the  simple  membrane  which 
forms  the  walls  of  most  primary  cells,  of  the  finest  gland- 
ducts,  and  of  the  sarcolemma  of  muscular  fibre;  and  such 
is  the  membrane  enveloping  the  vitreous  humour  of  the 
eye.  Such  also,  having  a  dimly  granular  appearance, 
but  no  really  granular  structure,  is  the  intercellular  sub- 
stance of  the  so-called  hyaline  cartilage. 

In  the  parts  which  present  determinate  structure, 
certain  primary  forms  may  be  distinguished,  which,  by 
their  various  modifications  and  modes  of  combination  make 
up  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  Such  are,  I.  Gra- 
nules or  molecules,  the  simplest  and  minutest  of  the  primary- 
forms.  They  are  particles  of  various  sizes,  fi:om  immeasur- 
able minuteness  to  the  io,OOOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  of 
various  and  generally  uncertain  composition,  but  usually 
so  affecting  light  transmitted  through  them,  that  at  dif- 
ferent  focal  distances  their  centre,  or  margin,  or  whole 
substance,  appears  black.  From  this  character,  as  well  as 
from  their  low  specific  gravity  (for  in  microscopic  examina- 
tions they  always  appear  lighter  than  water),  and  from 
their   solubility  in    ether  when   they  can   be   favourably 
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tested,  it  is  probable  that  most  granules  are  formed  of 
fatty  or  oily  matter;  or,  since  tliey  do  not  coalesce  as 
minute  drops  of  oil  would,  that  they  are  particles  of  oil 
coated  over  with  albumen  deposited  on  them  £rom.  the 
fluid  in  which  they  float.  In  any  fluid  that  is  not  too 
viscid,  they  exhibit  the  phenomenon  of  molecular  motion, 
shaking  and  vibrating  incessantly,  and  sometimes  moving 
through  the  fluid,  probably,  in  great  measure,  under  the 
influence  of  external  vibration. 

Granules  may  be  either  free,  as  in  milk,  chyle,  milky 
serum,  yelk-substance,  and  most  tissues  containing  cells 
with  granules;  or  enclosed,  as  are  the  granules  in 
nerve-corpuscles,  gland-cells,  and  epithelium-cells,  the 
pigment  granules  in  the  pigmentum  nigrum  and  me- 
dullary substance  of  the  hair;  or  imbedded,  as  are  the 
granules  of  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  in  bones 
and  teeth. 

2.  Nuclei,  or  cytoblasts  (fig.  1,6),  appear  to  be  the  simplest 
elementary  structures,  next  to  granules.  They  were  thus 
named  in  accordance  with  the  hyx>othesis  that  they  are 
always  connected  with  cells^  or  tissues  formed  from  cells, 
and  that  in  the  development  of  these,  each  nucleus  is  the 
germ  or  centre  around  wliich  the  cell  is  formed.  The 
hypothesis  is  only  partially  true,  but  the  terms  based  on  it 
are  too  feimiliarly  accepted  to  make  it  advisable  to  change 
them  till  some  more  exact  and  comprehensive  theory  is 
formed. 

Of  the  corpuscles  called  nuclei  some  are  minute  cellules 
or  vesicles,  with  walls  formed  of  simple  membrane,  enclos- 
ing often  one  or  more  particles,  like  minute  granules, 
called  nucleoli  (fig.  I,  c).  Other  nuclei,  again,  appear  to 
be  simply  small  masses  of  protoplasm,  with  no  trace  of 
vesicular  structure. 

One  of  the  most  general  characters  of  the  nucleus,  and 
the  most  useful  in  microscopic  examinations,  is,  that  it  is 
neither  dissolved  nor  made  transparent  by  acetic  acid,  but 
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acquires,  when  that  fluid  is  in  contact  with  it,  a  darker  and 
more  distinct  outline.  It  is  commonly,  too,  the  part  of  the 
mature  cell  which  is  capable  of  being  stained  by  an  ammo- 
niacal  solution  of  carmine — ^the  test,  it  may  be  remarked, 
by  which,  according  to  Dr.  Beale,  protoplasm  or  germinal 
matter  may  be  always  kno\ni. 

Nuclei  may  be  either  free  or  attached.  Free  nuclei  are 
such  as  either  float  in  fluid,  like  those  in  some  of  the  secre- 
tions, which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  secreting  cells  of 
the  glands,  or  lie  loosely  imbedded  in  solid  substance,  as  in 
the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  most 
abundantly  in  some  quickly-growing  tumours.  Attached 
nuclei  are  either  closely  imbedded  in  homogeneous  x)6llucid 
substance,  as  in  rudimental  cellular  tissue ;  or  are  flxed  on 
the  surface  of  fibres,  as  on  those  of  organic  muscle^  and 
organic  nerve-fibres ;  or  are  enclosed  in  cells,  or  in  tissues 
formed  by  the  extension  or  junction  of  cells.  Nuclei  en- 
closed in  cells  appear  to  be  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  cell-wall,  projecting  into  the  cavity.  Their  position  in 
relation  to  the  centre  or  axis  of  the  cell  is  uncertain ;  often 
when  the  cell  lies  on  a  flat  or  broad  surface,  they  appear 
central,  as  in  blood  corpuscles,  epithelium-cells,  whether 
tesselated  or  cylindrical;  but,  perhaps,  more  often  their 
position  has  no  regular  relation  to  the  centre  of  the  cell. 
In  most  instances,  each  cell  contains  only  a  single  nucleus ; 
but  in  cartilage,  especially  when  it  is  growing  or  ossifying, 
two  or  more  nuclei  in  each  cell  are  common ;  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  new  cells  is  often  effected  by  a  division  or  mul- 
tiplication of  nuclei  in  the  cavity  of  a  parent  cell ;  as  in  the 
primary  blood-cells  of  the  embryo,  in  the  germinal  vesicle, 
and  others. 

When  cells  extend  and  coalesce,  so  that  their  walls  form 
tubes  or  sheaths,  the  nuclei  commonly  remain  attached  to 
the  inner  surface  of  the  wall.  Thus  they  are  seen  imbedded 
in  the  walls  of  the  minutest  capillary  blood-vessels  of,  for 
^example,  the  retina  and  brain ;    in  the  sarcolemma  of 
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transversely  striated  muscular  fibres ;  and  in  minute  gland- 

Nuclei  are  most  commonly  oval  or  round,  and  do  not 
generally  conform  themselves  to  the  diverse  shapes  which 
the  cells  assume;  they  are  altogether  less  variable  ele- 
ments, even  in  regard  to  size,  than  the  cells  are,  of  which 
fact  one  may  see  a  good  example  in  the  imiformity  of  the 
nudei  in  cells  so  multiform  as  those  of  epithelium.  But 
sometimes  they  appear  to  be  developed  into  filaments, 
elongating  themselves  and  becoming  solid,  and  imiting 
end  to  end  for  greater  length,  or  by  lateral  branches  to 
form  a  network.  So,  according  to  Henle,  are  formed  the 
filaments  of  the  striated  and  fenestrated  coats  of  arteries  ; 
and,  according  to  Beale,  the  so<called  connective  tissue  cor- 
puscles are  to  be  considered  branched  nuclei,  formed  of  pro- 
toplasm or  germinal  matter. 

3.  Cdls, — The  word  **  cell "  of  course  implies  strictly  a 
hollow  body,  and  the  term  was  a  sufficiently  good  one 
when  all  so-called  cells  were  considered  to  be  small  bags 
with  a  membranous  envelope,  and  more  or  less  liquid 
•contents.  Many  bodies,  however,  which  are  still  called 
eells  do  not  answer  to  this  description,  and  the  term  there- 
fore, if  taken  in  its  literal  signification,  is  very  apt  to  lead 
astray,  and,  indeed,  very  frequently  does  so.  It  is  too 
widely  used,  however,  to  be  given  up,  at  least  for  the 
present,  and  we  must  therefore  consider  the  term  to  indi- 
cate, either  a  membranous  closed  bag  with  more  or  less  liquid 
contents,  and  almost  always  a  nucleus ;  or  a  small  semi- 
solid mass  of  protoplasm,  with  no  more  definite  boundary- 
wall  than  such  as  has  been  formed  by  a  condensation  of  its 
outer  layers,  but  with,  most  commonly,  a  small  granular 
substance  in  the  centre,  called,  as  in  the  first  place,  a 
nucleus.  In  both  cases  the  nucleus  may  contain  a  nucleolus. 
Fat  ceUs  (fig.  Il)  are  examples  of  the  first  kind  of  cells ; 
white  blood-corpuscles  (fig.  26)  of  the  second. 

The  cell-wall,  when  there   is  one,  never  presents  any 
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appearance  of  structure :  it  appears  aometimes  to  be  an 
albuminous  substance ;  sometimes  a  homy  matter,  as  in 
thick  and  dried  cuticle.  In  almost  all  cases  (the  dry  cells  of 
homy  tissue,  perhaps,  alone  excepted)  the  cell- wall  is  made 
transparent  by  acetic  acid,  which  also  penetrates  into  the 
interior  and  distends  it,  so  that  it  can  hardly  be  discerned. 
But  in  such  cases  the  cell- wall  is  usually  not  dissolved ;  it 
may  be  brought  into  view  again  by  merely  neutralizing 
the  acid  with  soda  or  potash. 

The  simplest  shape  of  cells,  and  that  which  is  probably 
the  normal  shape  of  the  primary  cell,  is  oval  or  spheroidal, 
as  in  cartilage-cells  and  lymph-corpuscles ;  but  in  many  in- 
stances they  are  flattened  and  discoid,  as  in  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  (fig.  26)  or  scale-like,  as  in  the  epidermis  and 
tesselated  epithelium  (fig.  2).  By  mutual  pressure  they 
may  become  many-sided,  as  are  most  of  the  pigment-cells 
of  the  choroidal  pigmentum  nigrum  (fig.  12),  and  those 
in  close- textured  adipose  tissue  ;  they  may  assume  a  conical 
or  cylindriform  or  prismatic  shape,  as  in  the  varieties  of 
cylinder-epithelium  (fig.  4)  ;  or  be  caudate,  as  in  certain 
bodies  in  the  spleen ;  they  may  send  out  exceedingly  fine 
processes  in  the  form  of  vibratile  cilia  (fig.  6),  or  larger 
processes,  with  which  they  become  stellate,  or  variously 
caudate,  as  in  some  of  the  ramified  pigment-cells  of  the 
choroid  coat  of  the  eye  (fig.  13). 

The  contents  of  all  living  cells,  including  the  nucleus,  are 
formed  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  protoplasm, — ^less  as 
the  cell  grows  older.  But,  besides,  cells  contain  matters 
almost  infinitely  various,  according  to  the  position,  office^ 
and  age  of  the  cell.  In  adipose  tissue  they  are  the  oily 
matter  of  the  fat;  in  gland-cells,  the  contents  are  the 
proper  substance  of  the  secretion,  bile,  semen,  etc.,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  in  pigment  cells  they  are  the  pigment  gra- 
nules that  give  the  colour ;  and  in  the  numerous  instances 
in  which  the  cell-contents  can  be  neither  seen  because  they 
are  pellucid,  nor  tested  because  of  their  minute  quantity^ 
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they  are  yet,  probably,  peculiar  in  each  tissue,  and  con- 
stitute the  greater  part  of  the  proper  substance  of  each. 
Commonly,  Tvhen  the  contents  are  pellucid,  they  contain 
granules  which  float  in  them ;  and  when  water  is  added 
and  the  contents  are  diluted,  the  granules  display  an  active 
molecular  movement  within  the  cavity  of  the  cell.  Such 
a  movement  may  be  seen  by  adding  water  to  mucus-,  or 
granulation-corpuscles,  or  to  those  of  lymph.  In  a  few 
cases,  the  whole  cavity  of  the  cell  is  flUed  with  granules : 
it  is  so  in  yelk-cells  and  milk-corpuscles,  in  the  large 
diseased  coipusdes  often  found  among  the  products  of 
inflammation,  and  in  some  cells  when  they  are  the  seat  of 
extreme  fatty  degeneration.  All  cells  containing  abundant 
granules  appear  to  be  either  lowly  organized,  as  for  nutri- 
ment, e.g.,  yelk-cells,  or  degenerate,  e.g,^  granule-cells  of 
inflammation,  or  of  mucus.  The  peculiar  contents  of  cells- 
may  be  often  observed  to  accumulate  first  around  or  di- 
rectly over  the  nuclei,  as  in  the  cells  of  black  pigment,  in 
those  of  melanotic  tumours,  and  in  those  of  the  liver  during 
the  retention  of  bile. 

Intercellular  substance  is  the  material  in  which,  in  certain 
tissues,  the  cells  are  imbedded.  Its  quantity  is  very 
variable.  In  the  finer  epithelia,  especially  the  columnar 
epithelium  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  it 
can  be  just  seen  filling  the  interstices  of  the  close-set  cells ; 
here  it  has  no  appearance  of  structure.  In  cartilage  and 
bone,  it  forms  a  large  portion  of  the  whole  substance  of 
the  tissue,  and  is  either  homogeneous  and  finely  granular 
(fig.  14),  or  osseous,  or,  as  in  fibro-cartilage,  resembles  fine 
fibrous  tissue  {i^\^,  15).  In  some  cases,  the  cells  are  very 
loosely  connected  with  the  intercellular  substance,  and  may 
be  nearly  separated  from  it,  as  in  fibro-cartilage :  but  in 
some  their  walls  seem  amalgamated  with  it. 

The  foregoing  may  be  regarded  as  the  simplest,  and  the 
nearest  to  the  primary  forms  assumed  in  the  organization 
of  animal  matter ;  as  the  states  into  which  this  passes  in 
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becoming  a  solid  tissue  living  or  capable  of  life.  By  the 
further  development  of  tissue  thus  far  organized,  higher  or 
secondary  forms  are  produced,  which  it  will  be  sufficient  in 
this  place  merely  to  enumerate.     Such  are, 

4.  FUaments,  or  fibrils, — ^Threads  of  exceeding  fineness^ 
£rom  ^oifl^th  of  an  inch  upwards.  Such  filaments  are 
cylindriform,  as  are  those  of  the  striated  muscular  and 
the  fibro-cellular  or  areolar  tissue  (fig.  8) ;  or  flattened,  as 
are  those  of  the  organic  muscles.  Filaments  usually  lie 
in  parallel  fasciculi,  as  in  muscular  and  tendinous  tissues ; 
but  in  some  instances  are  matted  or  reticular  with  branches 
and  intercommunication,  as  are  tlie  filaments  of  the  middle 
coat,  and  of  the  longitudinally-fibrous  coat  of  arteries ;  and 
in  other  instances,  are  spirally  wound,  or  very  tortuous,  as 
in  the  common  fibro-cellular- tissue  (fig.  9). 

5.  Fibres  in  the  instances  to  which  the  name  is  commonly 
applied  are  larger  than  filaments  or  fibrils,  but  are  by  no 
essential  general  character  distinguished  from  them.  The 
flattened  band-like  fibres  of  the  coarser  varieties  of  organic 
muscle  or  elastic  tissue  (fig.  10)  are  the  simplest  examples 
of  this  form ;  the  toothed  fibres  of  the  crystalline  lens  are 
more  complex;  and  more  compound,  so  as  hardly  to  permit 
of  being  classed  as  elementary  forms,  are  the  striated  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  consist  of  bundles  of  filaments  enclosed 
in  separate  membranous  sheaths,  and  the  cerebro-spinal 
nerve-fibres,  in  which  similar  sheaths  enclose  apparently 
two  varieties  of  nerve  substance. 

6.  Tubules  are  formed  of  simple,  or  structureless  mem- 
brane, such  as  the  investing  sheaths  of  striated  muscular 
and  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibres,  and  the  basement  mem- 
brane or  proper  wall  of  the  fine  ducts  of  secreting  glands  ; 
or  they  may  be  formed,  as  in  the  case  of  the  minute  capil- 
lary lymph  and  blood-vessels,  by  the  apposition,  edge  to 
edge,  in  a  single  layer,  of  variously  shaped  flattened  cells 

(fig.  48). 

With  these  simple  materials,  the  various  parts  of  the 
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body  are  built  up ;  the  more  elementaiy  tissues  being,  so 
to  speak,  first  compounded  of  them;  while  these  again 
are  Tariouslj  mixed  and  interwoven  to  form  more  intricate 
combinations.  Thus  are  constructed  epithelium  and  its 
modifications,  connective  tissue,  fat,  cartilage,  bone,  the 
fibres  of  muscle  and  nerve,  etc. ;  and  these  again,  with  the 
more  simple  structures  before  mentioned,  are  used  as  mate- 
rials wherewith  to  form  arteries,  veins,  and  lymphatics, 
secreting  and  vascular  glands,  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and  other 
parts  of  the  body. 


CHAPTER  IV.» 

STEXTCTITKE    OF    THE    ELEMENTAKY    TISSUES. 

Epithelium. 

One  of  the  simplest  of  the  elementary  structures  of  which 
the  human  body  is  made  up,  is  that  which  has  received  the 
name  of  Epithelium,  Composed  of  nucleated  cells  which  are 
arranged  most  commonly  in  the  form  of  a  continuous 
membrane,  it  lines  the  free  surfaces  both  of  the  inside  and 
outside  of  the  body,  and  its  varieties,  with  one  exception, 
have  been  named  after  the  shapes  which  the  individual 
cells  in  difierent  parts  assume.  Classified  thus.  Epithelium 
presents  itself  under  four  principal  forms,  the  characters 
of  each  of  which  are  distinct  enough  in  well-marked  ex- 
amples; but  when,  as  frequently  happens,   a  continuous 


*  The  following  Chapter,  containing  an  outline-description  of  the 
elementary  tissues,  has  been  inserted  for  the  convenience  of  students. 
For  a  much  fuller  and  better  account,  the  reader  may  be  referred  to 
Dr.  Sharpey's  admirable  descriptions  in  Quain's  Anatomy. 
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aurface  possessea  at  different  parts  two  or  more  different 
epithelia,  there  is  a  very  gradual  tranBition  from  one  to  tJie 
other. 

I.  The  first  and  most  common  vaiiety  iB  the  iquamma 
or  UuelaUd  epithelium  (figs.  I  and  2),  -which  is  composed 
of  flat,  oval,  roundish,  or  polygonal  nucleated  cells,  of 
various  size,  arranged  in  one,  or  in  many  superposed 
layers.    Arranged  in  several  superposed  layers  (his  form  of 


Fig.  2.t 


epitlielium  covers  the  akin,  vrhere  it  is  called  the  Epidermit, 
and  is  spread  over  the  mouth,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus, 
the  conjunctiva  covering  the  eye,  the  vagina,  and  entrance 
of  the  urethra  in  both  sexes ;  while,  as  a  single  layer  the 
same  kind  of  epithelium  lines  the  interior  of  most  of  the 
serous  and  synovial  sacs,  and  of  the  heart,  hlood-vesaels, 
and  lymph-vessels. 

2.  Another  variety  of  epithelium  named  ipkeroidal,  &om 
the  usually  more  or  less  rounded  outline  of  the  cells  com- 


•  Fig.  1.  Fragment  of  epithplium  from  a  aeraas  membrane  (peri- 
toneum) ;  magnilicd  410  dUmeters.  a.  coll ;  b.  uaclens  ;  c.  nucleoli 
(Hcnle). 

t  Fig.  3.  Epithelium  scales  from  t1ie  inside  of  the  mouth;  magnified 
360  diameters  (Honlei. 
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■poring  it  (d,  Sg.  3),  is  found  tHueOy  lining  the  interior  of  the 
ducta  of  the  compound  glands,  and  more  or  less  completely 
filling  the  small  sacculations  or  acini,  in  vhich  they  ter- 
minate. It  commonly  indeed  occupies  the  true  secreting 
parts  of  all  glands,  and  hence  is  sometimes  called  glandular 
epithelium  (6,  c,  and  d,  fig.  3).  Often,  from  mutual  pressure,  * 


the  cells  acquire  a  polygonal  outline.  From  tlie  fact,  Iiow- 
ever,  of  the  term  tpheroidal  epithelium  being  a  generic  one 
for  almost  oU  glaud-cells,  the  shapes  and  sizes  of  the  cells 
composing  this  variety  of  epithelium  are,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, Tery  diverse  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body. 

3.  The    third    variety   is    the    ci/Undrical    or    columnar 


*  Fig.  3.  The  gastric  glands  of  the  haman  stoniBch  (magnilied). 
a,  deep  part  of  a  pyloric  gastric  gland  (rTom  Kiilliker) ;  the  cylindrical 
cpithclinm  is  traceable  to  the  ccecal  extremities,  b  and  t,  cardiac 
gutrie  glands  (rrom  Allen  Thomson) ;  (,  vertical  section  of  a  Bmall 
portion  of  the  mncDiu  membrane  with  the  glands  magnified  30  diametera ; 
t.  deeper  portion  at  one  of  the  glands,  mognilied  65  diameten,  slioning 
a  slight  diriiion  of  the  tubp-s,  and  a  saccnlated  appearanoo  produced  by 
the  1»^  glandnkr  cells  within  them ;  d,  cellnlar  elements  of  the  cardiac 
^snd*  magnified  250  diameters. 
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epithelium  (figs.  4  and  5),  which  extends  from  the  cardiac 
orifice  of  the  stomach  along  the  whole  of  the  digestive 
canal  to  the  anus,  and  lines  the  principal  gland-ducts  which 

Fi^.  4.* 


open  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  this  tract,  sometimes 
throughout  their  whole  extent  (a,  fig.  3),  but  in  some  cases 
only  at  the  part  nearest  to  tlie  orifice  (6  and  c).     It  is  also 
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found  in  the  gall-bladder  and  in  the  greater  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  in  some  other  parts,  as  the  duct  of  the  parotid 
gland  and  of  the  testicle.  It  is  composed  of  oblong  cells 
closely  packed,  and  placed  perpendicularly  to  the  surface 
they  cover,  their  deeper  or  attached  extremities  being  most 


*  Fig.  4.  Cylindrical  epithelium  from  intestinal  villus  of  a  rabbit ; 
magnified  300  diameters  (from  Kolliker). 

t  Fig.  5.  Cylinders  of  tlio  intestinal  epithelium  (after  Henle) : — 
B.  from  tho  jejunum ;  c.  cylinders  of  tlio  intestinal  epithelium  as 
seen  when  lookiuj;]^  on  their  free  extremities;  D.  ditto,  as  seen  on  a 
transverse  section  of  a  villus. 
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commonly  smaller  than  those  which  are  &ee.  Each  of  such 
ctila  encloses,  at  netaly  mid  distance  between  its  base  and 
Apex,  a  &t  nucleus  with  nucleoli  (b,  fig.  5);  the  nuclei 
being  arranged  at  such  heights  in  contiguous  cells  as  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other  by  mutual  pressure. 

4.  In  the  fourth  variety  of  epithelium  cells,  usually 
tylindrical,  but  occasionally  of  some  other  shape,  are  pro- 
vided at  their  iree  extremities  vrith  several  fine  pellucid 
pliant  processes  or  cilia  (figs.  6  and  7).  This  form  of  epi- 
Aeliam  lines  the  whole  respiratory  tract  of  mucous  mem- 
bnine  and  its  prolongations.  It  occurs  also  in  some  parte 
■fr?-  6.'  Fig.  ?.! 


of  the  generative  apparatus ;  in  the  male,  lining  the  vata 
efermtia  of  the  testicle,  and  their  prolongations  as  far  as 
(he  tower  end  of  the  epididymU ;  and,  in  the  female  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  fimbriated  extremities  of  the  Fallopian  tubes, 
and  for  a  short  distance  along  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the 
latter.  A  Uuelated  epithelium,  with  scales  partly  covered 
with  cilia,  lines,  in  great  part,  the  interior  of  the  cerebral 
TcntricIeB,  and  of  the  minute  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord. 
If  a  portion  of  ciliary  mucous  membrane  &om  a  living  or 
reoeady  dead  animal  be  moistened  and  examined  with  a 
microMope,  the  cilia  are  observed  to  be  in  constant  motion. 


•  Tig,  6.  Spheroidal  tlliated  cells  from  the  month  of  the  frog ; 
iHgDtfied  300  diBmeten  (Sharfipy). 

t  Tig.  7.  ColanmHT  cilwted  epithelium  cells  from  the  human  naial 
■malniw ;  magnified  300  diameten  (Sbarp«y). 
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moving  continually  backwards  and  forwards,  and  alter- 
nately rising  and  falling  with  a  lashing  or  fanning 
movement.  The  appearance  is  not  iinlike  that  of  the 
waves  in  a  field  of  com,  or  swiftly  running  and  rippling 
water.  The  general  result  of  their  movements  is  to  pro- 
duce a  continous  current  in  a  determinate  direction,  and 
this  direction  is  invariably  the  same  on  the  same  sur£EU», 
being  usually  in  the  case  of  a  cavity  towards  its  external 
orifice. 

Uses  of  Epithelium, — ^The  various  kinds  of  epithelium 
serve  one  general  purpose,  namely,  that  of  protecting,  and 
at  the  same  time  rendering  smooth,  the  surfaces  on  which 
they  are  placed.  But  each,  also,  discharges  a  special  office 
in  relation  to  the  particulr  function  of  the  membrane  on 
which  it  is  placed. 

In  mucous  and  synovial  membranes  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  epithelium-cells,  whatever  be  their  forms  and  what- 
ever their  other  functions,  are  the  organs  in  which  by  a 
regular  process  of  elaboration  and  secretion,  such  as  will  be 
afterwards  described,  mucus  and  synovial  fiuid  are  formed 
and  discharged.     (See  chapter  on  Secretion.) 

Ciliated  epithelium  has  another  superadded  function.  By 
means  of  the  current  set  up  by  its  cilia  in  the  air  or  fiuid 
in  contact  with  them,  it  is  enabled  to  propel  the  fiuids 
or  minute  particles  of  solid  matter,  which  come  within 
the  range  of  its  influence,  and  aid  in  their  expulsion 
from  the  body.  In  the  respiratory  tract  of  mucous  mem- 
brane the  current  set  up  in  the  air  may  also  assist  in 
the  diffusion  and  change  of  gases,  on  which  the  due 
aeration  of  the  blood  depends.  In  the  Fallopian  tube 
the  direction  of  the  current  excited  by  the  cilia  is  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  may  thus  be  of  service  in 
aiding  the  progress  of  the  ovum.  Of  the  purposes  served 
by  the  cilia  which  line  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  nothing 
is  known. 

The  nature  of  ciliary  motion  and  the  circumstances  by 
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which  it  !b  influenced  will  be  considered  hereafter.     (Seo 
chapter  on  Motion.) 

Epithelium  is  devoid  of  blood-veseele,  and  IjmphaticB. 
Hie  cells  composing  it  are  nourished  by  absorption  of 
nntrient  matter  from  the  tissues  on  n-Mch  thejr  rest ;  and 
aa  they  grow  old  they  are  oast  off  and  replaced  by  new  cells 
from  beneath. 

Areolar,  Cellular,  or  Connective  Tissue. 
This  tiseue,  which  has  received  various  names  according . 
to  the  qualities  which  seemed  most  important  to  the  authors 
who  have  described  it,  is  met  with  in  some  form  or  other  in 
tmrj  TOg^on  of  the  body ;  the  areolar  tissue  of  one  dis' 
trirt  being,  directly  or  indirectiy,  continuous  with  that  of 
Fig.  8.' 


all  others.  In  most  parts  of  the  body  this  structure 
drntains  fet,  but  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  very  variable, 
ami  iu  some  few  regions  it  is  absent  altogether  (p-  38). 

'  Kg.  8.    Fil«ixient«  of  areolar  tUsue,  in  larger  imd  smaUcr  bnndltB, 
■men  mider  ft  magoifyiDg  power  ot  400  diuDcteis  iSbarpe;). 
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Probably  no  nerves  are  distributed  to  areolar  tissue  itself, 
altbougb  they  pass  through  it  to  oth^r  structures;  and 
although  blood-vessels  are  supplied  to  it,  yet  they  are 
sparing  in  quantity,  if  we  except  those  destined  for  the  fat 
which  is  held  in  its  meshes. 

Under  the  microscope  areolar  tissue  seems  composed  of 
a  mesh- work  of  fine  fibres  of  two  kinds.  The  first,  which 
makes  up  the  greater  part  of  the  tissue,  is  formed  of  very 
fine  white  structureless  fibres,  arranged  closely  in  bands  and 
bundles,  of  wave-like  appearance  when  not  stretched  out, 
and  crossing  and  intersecting  in  all  directions  (fig.  8).  The 
second  kind,  or  the  yellow  elastic  fibre  (fig.  lo),  has  a  much 

Fig.  9.* 


sharper  and  darker  outline,  and  is  not  arranged  in  bundles, 
but  intimately  mingled  with  the  first  variety,  as  more  or 
less  separate  and  well-defined  fibres,  which  twist  among  and 
around  the  bundles  of  white  filaments  (fig.  9).     Sometimes 


*  Fig.  9.  Magnified  view  of  areolar  tissues  (from  different  parts) 
treated  \\'ith  acetic  acid.  The  white  filaments  arc  no  longer  seen,  and 
the  yellow  or  elastic  fibres  with  the  uiiclci  come  into  view.  At  c, 
elastic  fibres  wind  round  a  bundle  of  white  fibres,  which,  by  the  effect 
of  the  acid,  is  swollen  out  between  the  turns.  Some  connective  tissue 
corpuscles  are  indistinctly  represented  in  c  (Sharpey). 
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the  yelloif  fibres  divide  at  their  eods  aud  anastomose  witU 
each  other  \>y  means  of  the  branches.  Among  the  fibrous 
ports  of  areolar  or  connective  tissue  are  little  nuclear 
bodies  of  various  shapes,  called  eonnective-tUtue  corjnucUa 
(fi^.  9,  c),  some  of  which  are  prolonged  at  various  points 
ot  their  outline  into  small  processes  which  meet  and  join 
others  like  them  proceeding  irom  their  neighbours. 

The  chief  functions  of  areolar  tissue  seem  to  consist  in 
the  investment  and  mechanical  support  of  various  parts, 
and  as  a  connecting  bond  between  such  structures  as  may 
need  it.  The  connective- tissue  corpuscles,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Beale,  are  small  branched  particles  of  germinal 
matter  or  protoplasm,  probably  minister  to  the  nutrition  of 
the  texture  in  which  they  are  seated. 

In  varioos  parts  of  the  body, 
each  of  the  two  constituents  of 
areolar  tissue  which  have  been 
just  mentioned,  may  exist  sepa- 
rately, or  nearly  so.  Thus  tt 
dions,  fasciffi,  and  the  like  more 
or  less  inelastic  structures,  i 
formed  almost  exclusively  of  the  ' 
white  fibrous  tissue,  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  purpose  required, 
either  in  parallel  bundles  or 
membraneous  meshes;  while  the 
yellow  elastic  fibres  are  found  to 
make  up  almost  alone  such  elas- 
tic atmctures  as  the  vocal  cords, 
tha  ligamenta  subflava,  etc.,  and 

to  enter  lai^ly  into  the  composition  of  the  blood-vessels, 
the  trachea,  the  longs,  and  many  other  parts  of  the  body. 


•  Fig.  10.     Elastic  fibres  from  the  ligsmcDtA  Bubflnvn,  magniGiil 
about  100  diimeteTs  (Sharpcy). 
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Adipose  Tissue. 

In  almost  all  regions  of  the  human  body  a  larger  or 
amaller  qnantity  of  adipose  or  fatty  tissue  is  present;  tho 
chief  exceptions  being  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  eye- 
lids, penis  and  scrotum,  the  nymphie  and  the  cavity 
of  the  cranium.  Adipose  tissue  is  also  absent  from  the 
substance  of  many  organs,  as  the  lunge,  liver  and  others. 

Fatty  matter,  not  in  the  form  of  a  distinct  tissue,  is  also 
videly  present  in  the  body,  as  the  fat  of  the  liver  and 
brain,  of  the  blood  and  chyle,  etc. 

Adipose  tissue  is  almost  always  found  seated  in  areolar 
tissue,  and  forms  in  its  meshes  little  masses  of  imequal 
size  and  irregular  shape,  to  which  the  term,  lobules,  is 
commonly  applied.      Under  the  microscope  it  is  found  to 


consist  essentially  of  little  vesicles  or  cells  about  j-J-^th  or 
-ij-ijth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  composed  of  a  struc- 
tureless and  celourless  membrane  or  bag,  filled  with  taity 
matter  which  is  liquid  during  life,  but  in  part  solidified 
after  death.  A  nucleus  is  always  present  iu  some  part  or 
other  of  the  cell-wall ;  but  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  the 


II.     A  small  duster  of  fut-rvlb  i  tnngiiitivd   150  diui 
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cell  it  is  not  easily  or  always  visible.  The  ultimate  cells  are 
held  together  by  capillary  blood-vessels;  while  the  little 
clusters  thus  formed  are  grouped  into  small  masses,  and 
held  sOy  in  most  cases,  by  areolar  tissue.  The  oily  matter 
contained  in  the  cells  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  compounds 
of  fatty  acids  with  glycerin^  which  are  named  olein,  stearin, 
and  palmitin. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  lymphatics  or  nerves  are  supplied 
to  fat,  although  both  pass  through  it  on  their  way  to  other 
structures. 

Among  the  uses  of  fat,  these  seem  to  be  the  chief: — 

1.  It  serves  as  a  store  of  combustible  matter  which 
may  be  re-absorbed  into  the  blood  when  occasion  re- 
quires, and  being  burnt,  may  help  to  preserve  the  heat  of 
the  body. 

2.  That  part  of  the  fat  which  is  situate  beneath  the 
skin  must,  by  its  want  of  conducting  power,  assist  in  pre- 
venting undue  waste  of  the  heat  of  the  body  by  escape 
troih.  the  surface. 

3.  As  a  packing  material,  fat  serves  very  admirably  to 
fill  up  spaces,  to  form  a  soft  and  yielding  yet  elastic 
material  wherewith  to. wrap  tender  and  delicate  structures, 
or  form  a  bed  with  like  qualities  on  which  such  structures 
may  lie,  unendangered  by  pressure.  As  good  examples 
of  situations  in  which  fat  serves  such  purposes  may  be 
mentioned  the  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
and  the  orbits. 

4.  In  the  long  bones,  fatty  tissue,  in  the  form  known  as 
marrow,  serves  to  fill  up  the  medullary  canal,  and  to  sup- 
port the  small  blood  vessels  which  are  distributed  from 
it  to  the  inner  part  of  the  substance  of  the  bone. 

Pigment. 

In  various  parts  of  the  body  there  exists  a  considerable 
quantity  of  dark  pigmentary  matter,  e.g.,  in  the  choroid 
coat  of  the  eye,  at  the  back  of  the  iris,  in  the  skin,  etc. 
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la  all  these  cases  the  dark  colour  is  due  to  tlie  presence  of 
sc»-called  pigment- cells. 

Pigment-cells  are  for  the  most  part  poIjIiedTal  (fig.  12) 
or  spheroidal,  although  sometimes  they  have  irr^^ulai' 
,  as  shown  in  fig.  13.  The  cell- wall  itself  is 
— tiie  dark  tint  being  produced  by  small  dark 
granules  heaped  closely  together,  and  more  or  less  con- 
cealing the  nucleus,  itself  colourless,  which  each  >xAl 
contains.  The  dark  tint  of  the  skin,  in  those  of  dark  com- 
plexion and  in  the  coloured  races,  is  seated  chiefly  in  the 


Pis-  I3.t 


epidermis,  and  depends  on  the  presence  of  pigment-cells, 
which,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  dark  granules  in  their 
interior,  closely  resemble  the  colourless  cells  with  which 
they  are  mingled.  The  pigment-cells  axe  situate  chiefly  in 
Uie  deep  layer  of  the  epidermis,  or  the  so-called  rete 
mticosum  (see  chapter  on  the  Skin). 


•  Fig,  12.  Pigraent'CGlls  from  the  choroid  ;  mngnififd  370  diameters 
|Henl«).  A,  cella  BliJl  cohering,  seen  011  their  Burface  ;  n,  DndeUB 
indistinctly  seen.  In  the  other  cells  the  nucleus  is  concealed  by  the 
pigment  granales.  B,  two  cells  seen  in  profile  ;  a,  the  outer  or  poaterior 
itrt  containing  scarcely  nny  pigment. 

t  Fig.  13.  Ramified  pigment  cells,  from  the  tissDO  of  the  choroid 
(■oat  of  the  eye  ;  maguitieJ  350  dinmelers  (alter  Eolliker).  a,  cells  wit)» 
pigment;  b,  colourless  fuEiform  cells. 
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The  pigmentary  matter  is  a  very  insoluble  compound 
of  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  oxygen, — the  carbon 
largely  predominating ;  besides,  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  saline  matter. 

The  uses  of  pigment  in  most  parts  of  the  body  are  not 
dear.  In  the  eyeball  it  is  evidently  intended  for  the 
absorption  of  superfluous  rays  of  light. 

Cartilage, 

Cartilage  or  gristle  exists  in  different  forms  in  the 
human  body,  and  has  been  classified  under  two  chief 
heads,  namely,  temporary  and  permanent  cartilage;  the 
former  term  being  applied  to  that  kind  of  cartilage  which, 
in  the  foetus  and  in  young  subjects,  is  destined  to  be  con- 
verted into  bone.  The  varieties  of  permanent  cartilage 
have  been  arranged  in  three  classes,  namely,  the  celltdar, 
the  hyaline,  and  the  fibrous  cartilages, — the  last-named, 
being  again  capable  of  subdivision  into  two  kinds, 
namely,  ekistic  or  yellow  cartilage,  and  the  so-called  fibre- 
cartilage. 

Elastic  cartilage,  however,  contains  fibres,  and  flbro- 
cartUage  is  more  or  less  elastic ;  it  will  be  well,  therefore, 
for  distinction's  sake  to  term  those  two  kinds  white  fibre- 
cartilage  and  yellow  fibro-cartilage  respectively. 

The  accompanying  table  represents  the  classification  of 
the  varieties  of  cartilage : — 

1.  Temporary. 

(    A.  Cellular. 

2.  Permanent.      J    ^'  ^y^^^-  ,      ___  .^    .,  .. 

n   T?i  i      White  fibro-cartilage. 

U  fibrous.  I      Yellow  fibro-cartilage. 

All  kinds  of  cartilage  are  composed  of  cells  imbedded 
In  a  substance  called  the  matrix:  and  the  apparent 
differences  of  structure  met  with  in  the  various  kinds  of 
cartilage  are  more  due  to  differences  in  the  character  of 
the  matrix  than  of  the  cells.  Among  the  latter,  however, 
there  is  also  considerable  diversity  of  form  and  size. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  aiticiilaT  variety,  ■ 
iayested  b;  a  thin  but  tough  and  firm  fibrona  membiaoe 
called  the  peTichrondnwn.  On  the  BUi&ce  of  the  articular 
cartilage  of  the  fcetus,  the  perichondrium  ia  lepies^ited  by 
a  film  of  epithelium  ;  but  this  ia  gradually  vom  away  op 
to  the  margin  of  the  articular  Burfaees,  when  by  xxao  the 
parts  begin  to  suffer  friction. 

I .  Cellular  cartilage  may  be  readily  obtuned  &om  the  ex- 
ternal ear  of  rata,  mice,  or  other  small  mammals.  It  is  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  cells  (henoe  its  name),  with  little 
or  no  matrix.  The  latter,  when  present,  consists  of  veiy  fine 
fibres,  which  twine  about  the  cells  in  various  directions  and 
enclose  them  in  a  kind  of  network.  The  cells  are  packed 
very  closely  together, — bo  much  so  that  it  is  not  easy  in  all 
cases  to  make  out  the  fine  fibres  often  encircling  them. 
Cellular  cartilage  is  found  in  the  human  subject,  only 
in  early  fcctal  life,  when  it 
constitutes  the  Chorda  dor- 
talis  (see  chapter  on  Genera- 
tion) . 

2.  Hyaline  cartilage  is  met 
with  largely  in   the  human 
body, — investing  the  articular 
ends  of  bones,  and  forming 
I  the  costal  cartilages,  the  nasal 
t  cartilages,   and  those  of  the 
larynx,  with  the  exception  of 
the  epiglottis     and   comicuia 
laryngis.     Like   other  cartilages  it  is   composed  of   ctUla 
■4)- 


■  Fig.  li.  A  tlib  Inyer  peeled  off  from  the  Burfaco  of  the  eartilagi- 
of  the  head  of  the  humeroa,  ehovring  flattened  groups  of  ccIIb.  The 
Bhruiikeii  cell-hodiea  are  distinctly  si;en,  but  the  limits  of  the  capsular 
rarities,  where  they  adjoin  one  nnother,  nre  but  faintly  iudioated. 
Magnified  400  diaraetera  (after  Sliarpey), 
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The  cells,  which  contain  a  nucleus  with  nucleoli,  are 
iiregular  in  shape,  and  generally  grouped  together  in 
patches.  The  patches  are  of  various  shapes  and  sizes,  and 
placed  at  unequal  distftnces  apart.  They  generally  appear 
flattened  near  the  free  surface  of  the  mass  of  cartilage  in 
which  they  are  placed,  and  more  or  less  perpendicular  to 
the  surface  in  the  more  deeply  seated  portions. 

The  matrix  in  which  they  are  imbedded  has  a  dimly 
grantdar  appearance,  like  that  of  ground  glass. 

In  the  hyaline  cartilage  of  the  ribs,  the  cells  are  mostly 
larger  than  in  the  articular  variety,  and  there  is  a  tendency 
to  the  development  of  fibres  in  the  matrix.  The  costal 
cartilages  also  frequently  become  ossified  in  old  age,  as 
also  do  some  of  those  of  the  larynx. 

Temporary  cartilage  closely  resembles  the  ordinary 
hyaline  kind ;  the  cells,  however,  are  not  grouped  together 
after  the  fashion  just  described,  but  are  more  imiformly 
distributed  throughout  the  matrix. 

Articular  hyaline  cartilage  is  reckoned  among  the  so- 
called  non-vascular  structures,  no  blood-vessels  being  sup- 
plied directly  to  its  ow^  substance;  it  is  nourished  by 
those  of  the  bone  beneath.  When  hyaline  cartilage  is  in 
thicker  masses,  as  in  the  case  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
a  few  blood-vessels  traverse  its  substance.  The  distinction, 
however,  between  all  so-called  vascular  and  non-vascular 
parts,  is  at  the  best  a  very  artificial  one  (see  chapter  on 
Nutrition). 

Nerves  are  probably  not  supplied  to  any  variety  of 
cartilage. 

Fibrous  cartilage,  as  before  mentioned,  occurs  under  two 
chief  forms,  the   yellow  and  the  white  fibro-cartilage. 

Yellow  fibro-cartilage  is  found  in  the  external  ear,  in  the 
epiglottis  and  comicula  laryngis,  and  in  the  eyelid.  The 
cells  are  rounded  or  oval,  with  well-marked  nuclei  and 
nucleoli.  The  matrix  in  which  they  are  seated  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  fine  fibres,  which  form  an  intricate  inter- 
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lacement  alxnit  the  cells,  and  in  their  general  characters 
are  allied  to  the  jellow  variety  of  fibrous  tissue  (fig.  15}. 
W/n7tffibro -cartilage,  which 
is  much  more  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  body, 
than  the  foregoing  kind,  is 
^  composed  like  it,  of  cells  and 
a  matrix ;  the  latt«r,  however, 
being  made  up  almost  entirely 
of  fibres  closely  resembling 
those  of  white  fibrous  tissue. 
Iq  this  kind  of  fibro-oar- 
tilage  it  ia  not  unusual  to  find  a  great  part  of  its  mass 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  fibres,  and  deserving  the 
name  of  cartilage  only  from  the  fact  that  in  another  por- 
tion, continuous  with  it,  cartilage  cells  maybe  pretty  freely 
distributed. 

The  different  situations  in  which  white  fibro-cartilage  is 
formed  have  given  rise  to  the  following  classification : — 

1.  Inter-artieidar  fibro -cartilage,  e.ff.,  the  semilunar  car- 
tilages of  the  knee-joint. 

2.  CiTcumJerential  or  marginal,  as  on  tbo  edges  of  the 
acetabulum  and  glenoid  cavity  of  the  scapula. 

3.  Connecting,  e.g.,  the  inter-vertobral  fibro  cartilages, 

4.  Fibro-cartilage  is  foimd  in  tbe  sheaths  of  tendons, 
and  sometimes  in  their  substance.  In  the  latter  situation, 
the  nodule  of  fibro-cartilage  is  called  a  sesamoid  fibro-carti- 
lage, of  which  a  specimen  may  be  found  in  the  tendon  of 
the  tibialis  posticus,  in  the  sole  of  (be  foot,  and  usually  in 
tlie  neighbouring  tendon  of  tbe  peroneua  longus. 

The  uses  of  cartilage  are  the  following ; — -in  the  joints,  to 

form  smooth  suriaces  for  easy  Miction,    and   to  act  as  a 

buffer,  in  shocks ;  to  bind   bones   together,  yet  to  allow  a 

certain  degree  of  movement,  as  between  the  vertebrae ;  to 

*  Fig.  15.     Swtion  of  the  epiglottis,  ma^ificd  3S0  ilinmotcn  (Dr. 
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form  a  firm  framework  and  protection,  jet  without  undue 

stiffness  or  weight,  as  in  the  larynx  and  chest  walls ;  to 

deepen  joint-cavities,  as  in  the  acetabulum,  yet  not  so  as 

to  restrict  the  movements  of  the  bones ;  to  be,  where  such 

qualities  are  required,  firm,  tough,  flexible,  elastic,   and 

strong. 

Structure  of  Bones  and  Teeth, 

Bone  is  composed  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  in  the 
proportion  of  about  6y  per  cent,  of  the  former  to  33  per 
cent,  of  the  latter.  The  earthy  matter  is  composed  chiefly 
of  phosphate  of  lime,  but  besides  there  is  a  small  quantity, 
about  II  of  the  6y  per  cent.,  of  carbonate  of  lime,  with 
minute  quantities  of  some  other  salts.  The  animal  matter 
is  resolved  into  gelatine  by  boiling.  The  earthy  and 
animal  constituents  of  bone  are  so  intimately  blended  and 
incorporated  the  one  with  the  other,  that  it  is  only  by 
chemical  action,  as  for  instance,  by  heat  in  one  case,  and 
bj  the  action  of  acids  in  another,  that  they  can  be  sepa- 
rated. Their  dose  union,  too,  is  further  shown  by  the 
fact  that  when  by  acids  the  earthy  matter  is  dissolved  out, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  animal  part  is  burnt  out, 
the  general  shape  of  the  bone  is  alike  preserved. 

To  the  naked  eye  there  appear  two  kinds  of  structure 
in  different  bones,  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same  bone, 
namely,  the  dense  or  compact^  and  the  cancellous  tissue. 
Thus,  in  making  a  longitudinal  section  of  a  long  bone,  as 
the  humerus  or  femur,  the  articular  extremities  are  found 
capped  on  their  surface  by  a  thin  shell  of  compact  bone, 
while  their  interior  is  made  up  of  the  spongy  or  cancellous 
tissue.     The  shafts  on  the   other  hand,  is  formed  almost 
entirely  of  a  thick  layer  of  the  compact  bone,  and  this  sur- 
rounds a  central  canal,  the  medullary  cavity — so  called  from 
its  containing  the  medulla  or  marrow  (p.  39).     In  the  flat 
bones,  as  the  parietal  bone  or  the  scapula,  one  layer  of 
the  cancellous  structure  lies  between  two  layers  of  the 
compact  tissue,  and  in  the  short  and  irregular  bones,  aa 
those  of  Ae  carpus  and  tarsus.  Hie  cancellous  tissue  aLono 
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filln  the  interior  while  a  thin  shell  of  compact  bone  forms 
the  outside  The  spaces  la  the  cancellous  tissue  are  filled 
hj  a  Bpecies  of  marrow  which  differs  considerahly  from 
that  of  the  ahaft  of  the  long  bones  It  is  more  diud,  and. 
of  a  reddish  colour  and  contains  very  few  fat  cells 

The  surfaces  of  bones  except  the  parts  covered  with 

articular  cartilage  are  clothed  by  a  tough  fibrous  mem 

brane    the  perioiteum     and  it  is  from  the  blood  vessels 

which  are  distributed  first  in   this  membrane,  that  the 

Fig  16" 


bones  especially  their  more  compact  tissue  ore  m  great 
part  Buppbed  with  nourishment  — minute  branches  from 
the  periosteal  vessels  entering  the  little  foramina  on  the 
surface  of  the  bone  and  finding  their  way  to  the  HavereiaQ 
canals  to  be  immediately  described      The  long  bones  are 

•  Fir  i6  Tranayorso  sect  on  of  compa  t  tissue  (of  humerus)  mag 
uified  about  150  ilinmetc:?.  T.iree  of  the  Haversian  canals  are  seen, 
.with  their  concentric  rings ;  also  tho  corpuscles  or  laeunte,  with  tho 
canaliculi  eitcnding  from  Ihcni  across  the  direction  of  the  lamolhe.  Tha 
HftTetsian  aportures  had  got  filled  with  debris  iu  grinding  down  the 
section,  and  therefore  appear  black  in  the  figare,  which  represeutt  th« 
object  Bs  viewed  with  trunsniitted  light  (after  8\ian[>e^l. 
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nipplied  also  by  a  proper  Butrient  artery,  vhich  enteriii|; 
at  some  part  of  the  shaft  bo  as  to  teach  the  meduHaiy 
cuial,  breaks  up  into  branches  for  the  supply  of  the  marrow, 
from  which  again  email  ressels  are  distributed  to  the  inte- 
rior of  the  bone.  Other  small  blood-vesBels  pierce  the  arti- 
eolar  extremities  for  the  supply  of  the  cancellouB  tissue. 

Notwithstanding  the  differences  of  arrangement  juet 
mentioned,  the  structure  of  all  bone  la  found  under  the 
microBcope,  to  be  essentially  the  same  Examined  with  a 
ntber  high  power,  its  substance  is  found  occupied  by  a 
multitude  of  little  spaces,  called  lacuna  with  very  minute 
canals  or  eanalieuli,  as  they  are  termed  leading  from  them 
and  anastomosing  with  similar  little  prolongations  from 
other  lacnnte  (fig.  l6).  In  very  thin  layers  of  bone  no 
oOieT  canals   than   these    may  be  p       t 

visible;  but  on  making  a  transverse 
section  of  the  compact  tissue,  e.g 
of  a  long  bone,  as  the  humerus  or 
ulna,  the  arrangement  shewn  in 
fig.  i6canbe  seen.  The  bone  seems 
mapped  out  into  small  circular  dis 
tricts,  at  or  about  the  centre  of  each 
of  which  is  a  hole,  and  around  this 
an  appearance  as  of  concentric 
layers — the  laama  and  canoficult  fol 
lowing  the  same  concentric  plan  of 
distribution  around  the  small  hole 
in  the  centre,  with  which,  indeed 
they  communicate.  On  making  a 
longitudinal  section,  the  central 
holes  are  found  to  be  simply  the  cut  extremities  ( 
canals  which  run  lengthwise  through  the  bone  (f 

"  Rg.  17.  HaveraUn  canals,  aeen  in  a  loDRitudinul  section  of  tlio 
eompwt  tii«i«  of  the  shaft  of  one  of  the  long  bones,  o.  Arterial  canal 
4,  Yenons  canal ;  e.  Dilatation  of  another  vononB  cannl. 
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are  called  Haversiaii  canals,  after  the  name  of  the  phy- 
sician, Clopton  Havers,  who  first  accuratelj  described  them. 

The  Haversian  canals,  the  average  diameter  of  which 
is  3^7  of  an  inch,  contain  blood-vessels,  and  by  means 
of  them,  blood  is  conveyed  to  all,  even  the  densest  parts 
of  the  bone ;  the  minute  canaliculi  and  lacunsB  absorbing 
nutrient  matter  from  the  Haversian  blood-vessels,  and  con- 
veying it  still  more  intimately  to  the  very  substance  of  the 
bone  which  they  traverse.  The  blood-vessels  enter  the 
Haversian  canals  both  from  without,  by  traversing  the 
small  holes  which  exist  on  the  surface  of  all  bones  beneath 
the  periosteum,  and  from  within  by  means  of  small  channels, 
which  extend  from  the  medullary  cavity,  or  from  the  can- 
cellous tissue.  According  to  Todd  and  Bowman,  the  arteries 
and  veins  usually  occupy  separate  canals,  and  the  veins 
which  are  the  larger,  often  present,  at  irregular  intervals^ 
small  pouch-like  dilatations  (fig.  17). 

The  lacun€B  are  occupied  by  nucleated  cells,  or,  as  Dr. 
Beale  expresses  it,  minute  portions  of  protoplasm  or 
germinal  matter ;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  lacunar  cells  are  homologous  with  the  corpuscles  of 
the  connective  tissue,  each  little  particle  of  protoplasm 
ministering  to  the  nutrition  of  the  bone  immediately 
surrounding  it,  and  one  lacunar  particle  communicating 
with  another,  and  with  its  surrounding  district,  and  with 
the  blood-vessels  of  the  Haversian  canals,  by  means  of 
the  minute  streams  of  fluid  nutrient  matter  which  occupy 
the  canaliculi. 

Besides  the  concentric  lameUa  of  bone  tissue  which 
surround  the  Haversian  canal  in  the  shaft  of  a  long  bone, 
are  others,  especially  near  the  circumference,  which 
surroimd  the  whole  bone,  and  are  arranged  concentrically 
with  reg^d  to  the  medullary  canal. 

The  ultimate  structure  of  the  lamella  appears  to  be 
reticular.  If  a  thin  film  be  peeled  off  the  surface  of  a  bone 
from  which  the  earthy  matter  has  been  removed  by  acid. 


ana  examined  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope,  it  will 
be  found    composed,    acoorfing   to   Sharpey,    of  a   finely 
reticular       structure,      formed    ap- 
parently    of     very     slender    fibres  '^'  ' 
decDBsating    obliquely,   but  coales-       >:'n' ,         '        '     .  , 
dng  at  the  points  of  intersectioii,  as        i'^'' 
if  here  the  fibres  were  fiiaed  rather        ';, 
than  woven  tt^ether  (fig.  i8).               /'■'  ' 

In    many   places   these  reticular        ;/.  ;■ 
lamellse  are  perforated  by  tapering        /  ^ 
fibres,  resembling  in  character  the        ;'    '. 
ordinary  white  or  rarely  the  elastic       ■'/,'.'■','..  ■,  'iv'i-'.'./ 
fibrous  tissue,  whicl)  bolt  the  neigh-        ''i^^i)/;/''''''  f/j^i^A 
hourin^  lamelleo  together,  and  may  ■    '       . 

be  drawn  out  when  the  latter  are  torn  asunder  (fig.  19). 

Bone  is  developed  after  two  different  feahions.  In  one, 
the  tissue  in  which  the  earthy  matter  is  laid  down  is  a 
membrane,  composed  mainly  of  fibres  and  granular  cells, 
like  imperfectly  developed  connective-tiBsues.  Of  this  kind 
of  ossification  in  membrane,  the  flat  bonea  of  the  skull 
are  examples.  In  the  other,  and  much  more  common  case, 
of  which  a  long  bone  may  be  cited  as  an  instance,  the 
ossification  takes  place  in  eartilage. 

In  most  bones  ossification  b^ins  at  more  than  one 
point;  and,  from  these  eentrei  of  owification,  as  they  are 
called,  the  process  of  deposition  of  calcareous  matter 
advances  in  all  directions.  Bones  grow  by  constant  de-  ' 
veli^nnent  of  the  cartilage  or  membrane  between  these 
centres  of  ossification,  until  by  the  process  of  calcification 
advancing  at  a  quicker  rate  than  the  development  of  the 
softer  structures,  the  bone  becomes  impregnated  through- 

•  Fig.  iS.  Thin  Uyer  peelod  ofl  from  a  softened  bone,  as  it  appents 
noder  •  nugnifyinR  powfr  of  400. — This  figure,  which  is  intended  to 
repnwnt  the  reticular  itnictare  of  b  lamelln,  gives  a  better  idea  of  ths 
Direct  when  held  nther  farther  otC  thm  nsnal  froin  the  eye  (from 
ftarpcy). 


so 
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out  with  calcareoua  matter,  and  can  grow  no  more.  In 
the  long  bones  the  main  centres  of  osai£cation  are  Boated 
at  the  middle  of  the  shaft,  and  at  each  of  the  extremities. 
Increaflo  of  the  Imgth  of  bones,  therefore,  occurs  at  the  part 
which  intervenes  between  the  oaafymg  centre  in  the  shaft 
Fig.  19.  • 


and  that  at  each  extremity;  while  increase  in  thickuesB  takes 
place  by  the  formation  of  layers  ^ffeseoua  tissues  beneath 
the  periosteum.  The  former  is  an  fctample  of  ossificatioii 
in  cartilage  ;  the  latter  of  ossification  in  membrane. 

Teeth.-— A  tooth  is  generally  described  as  possessing  a 
erown,  neck,  and  fang  or  fangs.  The  croa^n  is  the  portion 
which  projects  beyond  the  level  of  the  gum.  The  neck  is 
that   constricted  portion  just  below  the  crown  vhich  is 


*  Fig.  19.  Lamrllie  torn  off  from  a  decalcified  human  parietBl  bona 
at  some  depth  from  the  aurface.  a,  a  lamtlla,  ahewing  reticular  fibre* ; 
b.  b,  darker  part,  where  eevoral  lameUie  are  superposed ;  c,  c,  perforating 
fibres.  Apertures  through  which  pciforatiug  fibres  had  passed,  are  seen 
especially  in  the  lower  part,  a,  a,  of  the  figure.  Magoitude  as  Been 
under  a  power  of  200,  but  not  di&WD  to  a  scala  (from  a  drawing  by 
Dr.  Alien  TbomaoDt. 
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flstbraoed  b;  the  hoe  odgaa  of  the  gum,  and  the  fan;/ 
mcludw  all  b«low  this. 

On  making  a  loDgitudinal  section  through  the  centre 
of  a  tooth  (figs.  20  and  2 1 ), 
it  ia  found  to  be  princi-  ^''-  ^°* 

pallj  composed  of  a  hard  ^^fe"^^ 

matter,   dentins   ot  Ivory ;  ^'  1^^  y 

while  in  the  centre  this  *^W»k  '  w  -m 
dentine  is  hollowed  out 
into  a  cavity  resembling  in 
general  shape  the  outline 
of  the  tooth,  and  called  the 
pvlp-atvity,  from  its  containing  a  very  vascular  and  sennl- 
tive  little  mass  oompoaed  of  connective  tissue,  blood-vessels 
and  nerves,  which  is  called  the  tooth-pulp.  The  pulp  is 
continuoas  below,  through  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the 
fang,  with  the  muoous  membrane  of  the  gum.  Capping 
that  part  of  the  dentine  which  projects  beyond  the  level 
of  the  gum,  is  a  layer  of  very  hard  calcareous  matter,  the 
enamtl,  wikile  sheathing  the  portion  of  dentine  which  is 
beneath  the  level  of  the  gum,  is  a  layer  of  true  bone,  called 
the  eemtnt  or  enata  pelrosa.  At  the  neck  of  the  tooth  the 
cement  is  exceedingly  thin,  but  it  gradually  becomes  thicker 
as  it  approaches  and  covers  the  lower  end  or  apex  of  the 
£uig. 

Dentine  or  ivory  in  chemical  composition  closely  re- 
sembles bone.  It  contains,  however,  rather  less  animal 
matter;  the  proportion  in  lOOpartsbeingaboutzSofanimnl 
matter  to  72  of  earthy.  The  former,  like  the  animal  matter 
of  bone,  may  be  resolved  into  gelatin  by  boiling.     Tlie 


*  Fi^  20.  ScctioDBof  on  locUorind  Mnlar  Tooth, — The  longitudinal 
■KCtiDns  ihow  the  whole  of  the  pulp-csvitj'  in  the  incisor  and  molar 
teeth,  its  extension  upwards  within  the  crown,  and  its  prolongation 
ilownwards  into  the  fangs,  vith  the  small  aperture  at  the  point  of  eacli  ; 
theie  and  the  ciou  section  show  the  relation  of  the  deiiUne  and  enamel. 
B  2 
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some 


Fig  a 


earthy  matter  is  made  up  chiefly  of  phoHphat« 
with  a  small  portion  of  the  carbonate,  and  traaea 
other  salts 

Under  the  microscope,  dentine  is 
seen  to  he  finely  channelled  by  a  mul- 
titude of  fine  tubes,  which,  by  their 
inner  ends,  communicate  with  the 
I  pulp  cavity  and  by  their  outer  extre- 
mities come  into  contact  with  the  under 
part  of  the  enamel  and  cement,  and 
sometimes  even  penetrate  them  for  a 
greater  or  leas  distance  In  their 
course  from  the  pulp  cavity  to  the 
surface  of  the  dentme,  these  minute 
tubes  form  gentle  and  nearly  paralld 
curves,  and  divide  and  subdivide 
dichotomously,  but  without  much 
lesseniDg  of  their  calibre  until  they 
are  approaching  their  peripheral  ter- 
mination From  their  sides  proceed 
other  exceedingly  minute  secondary 
canals,  which  extend  into  the  dentme 
between  the  tubules 

The  tubules  of  the  dentine,  the 
average  diameter  of  which  at  then 
inner  and  larger  extremity  is  j-^'jj-  of  an  inch  contain  fine 
prolongations  from  the  tooth  pulp  which  give  the  dentino 
a  certain  fnint  sensitiveness  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
and,  without  doubt,  have  to  do  also  with  its  nutrition. 


*  Fi([.  xt.  Magnified  Longitudinal  Section  of  a  Bicuspid  Tooth 
(after  RetziiiBl — i,  the  ivory  or  dentine,  Hhowin^  the  direction  *D>t 
primary  curves  of  the  denial  tubuli  ;  2,  the  pulp-cayity,  with  tlio 
small  apertures  of  the  tubnli  into  it ;  3,  tho  cement  or  cnista  petnua, 
covering  the  fang  as  bigh  aa  the  border  of  the  enamel  at  the  ueck, 
eKbibiting  iHcnno! ;  4,  the  enamel  resting  on  thedenline;  thiahaalieeD 
irom  away  by  dm  from  the  upper  part. 
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The  *namel,  which,  is  by  f^  the  hardest  portion  of  a 
tooth,  is  composed,  chemicallj,  of  the  same  elements  that 
enter  iuto  the  compoaitioD  of  dentine  and  bone.  Its 
animal  matter,  however,  amounta  only  to  about  2  or  3  per 
cent. 

Examined  under  the  microscope, 
enamel  is  found  composed  of  fine 
hexagonal  fibres  (figs.  22  and  23), 
which  are  set  on  end  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  dentine,  and  fit  into 
corresponding  depressions  in  the 
same.  They  radiate  in  audi  a 
manner  from  the  dentine  that  at 
the  top  of  the  tooth  they  are  more 
OT  leea  vertical,  while  towards  the 
sides  they  tend  to  the  horizontal 
direction.  Like  the  dentine-tu- 
bules, they  are  not  straight,  but 
di^MMed  in  wavy  and  parallel 
curves.  The  fibres  are  marked  by 
transverse  lines,  and  are  mostly 
solid,  but  some  of  them  contain  a 
very  minute  canal. 

The  enamel  itself  is  coated  on 
the  outaide  by  a  very  thin  calcified 
membrane,  sometimes  termed  the 
euticU  of  the  enameL 

The  emtta  petroM,  or  ctment,  is  composed  of  Ixue  bone, 
and  in  it  are  lacunn  and  canaliculi  which  sometimes 
communicate  with  the  outer  finely-branched  ends  of  the 
dentine-  tubules. 

*  Fig.  21.  Tbin  section  of  the  enunel  and  a  part  ot  the  dentine 
(rrom  K<ill)k«r)  f  '  a,  cnticular  pellicle  of  the  eoamel;  h,  emuoel  fibres, 
or  colnnuu  vith  finnrea  between  them  and  croat  striee  ;  e,  larger 
cavitiM  in  the  cosmel,  commanicating  with  the  ezlremitiea  of  midb  ot 
the  tubnli  <fii. 
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Development  of  Teetk. — The  teeth  are  developed  after  the 
following    manner: — Along   the  free  edge  of  the  tooth- 
less gum  in  the  fcetus,  there  extends  a  groove,  or  small 
Fig.  23'. 


trench,  the  primilire  dental  groove  (Goodsir),  and,  from  the 
bottom  of  this,  project  ten  small  proceBsee  of  mucous  mem- 
brane, or  papilla,  containing  blood-vessels  and  nerves.  Ae 
these  papillm  grow  up  from  below,  the  edges  of  the  small 
trench  begin  to  grow  in  towards  each  other,  and  over- 
shadow them,  at  the  same  time  that  each  papilla  is  cut  off 
from  its  neighbour  by  the  extension  of  a  partition  wall 
from  the  gum,  which  grows  in  from  each  side  to  separate 
the  one  from  the  other.  Thus  closed  in  above  and  all 
around,  each  dental  papilla  is  at  length  contained  in  a 
separate  sac,  end  gradually  assumes  the  character  of  a 
tooth  by  deposition  on  its  surface  of  the  various  hard 
matters  which  have  been  just  enumerated  aa  composing 
the  greater  part  of  a  tooth's  substance.     The  small  vascular 

•  Fig.  23.  Enamel  fibreji  (from  Kblliker)  —-.  A,  fragnwDts  and 
■iii);lc  librea  of  the  enamel,  iaolsted  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
B,  nrface  of  a  uuaU  fragment  of  enamel,  showing  th«  hsugonul  ends 
of  the  fibres. 
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papilla  is  gradually  encroached  upon  and  imprisoned  by 
the  calcareous  deposit,  until  only  a  small  part  of  it  is  left 
as  the  tooth-pulp,  which  remains  shut  up  in  the  harder 
substance,  with  only  the  before-mentioned  small  communi- 
cation with  the  outside,  through  the  end  of  the  fang.  In 
this  manner  the  first  set  of  teeth,  or  the  milk  teeth,  are 
formed;  and  each  tooth,  by  degrees  developing,  presses 
at  length  on  the  wall  of  the  sac  enclosing  it,  and  causing 
its  absorption,  is  cut,  to  use  a  familiar  phrase. 

The  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  having  only  a  very  limited 
term  of  existence,  gradually  decay  and  are  shed,  while 
the  permanent  teeth  push  their  way  from  beneath,  by 
gradual  increase  and  development,  so  as  to  succeed  them. 

The  temporary  teeth  are  ten  in  each  jaw,  namely,  four 
inciiors,  two  canines,  and  four  molars,  and  are  replaced  by  ten 
permanent  teeth,  each  of  which  is  developed  from  a  small 
sac  set  by,  so  to  speak,  fr^m  the  sac  of  the  temporary  tooth 
which  precedes  it,  and  called  the  cavity  of  reserve.  The 
number  of  the  permanent  teeth  is,  however,  increased  to 
sixteen,  by  the  development  of  three  others  on  each  side  of 
the  jaw  after  much  the  same  fashion  as  that  by  which  the 
milk  teeth  were  themselves  formed.  The  beginning  of 
the  development  of  the  permanent  teeth  of  course  takes 
place  long  before  the  cutting  of  those  which  they  are  to 
succeed;  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  newly-formed  little 
dental  sac  of  a  milk-tooth  being  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
itself  as  the  germ  of  its  successor. 

The  following  formula  shows,  at  a  glance,  the  com- 
parative arrangement  and  number  of  the  temporary  and 
permanent  teeth : — 

MO.  CA.  IN.CA.  MO. 

( Upper  2    I    4    I    2  =10 

Temporary  Teeth    .       \ =  20 

I  Lower  2     i    4    i     2  =10 

MO.  BI.  CA.  IN.  CA.  BI.       MO. 

(Upper       3    2    I    4    I    2       3=16 

Permanent  Teeth    .      X -=32 

(Lower       321412      3  =  16 
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From  this  formula  it  will  be  seen  that  the  two  bicuspid 
teeth  in  the  adult  are  the  successors  of  the  two  molars  in 
the  child.  They  differ  from  them,  however,  in  some 
respects,  the  temporary  molars  having  a  stronger  likeness 
to  the  permanent  than  to  their  immediate  descendants,  the 
so-called  bicuspids.  The  temporary  incisors  and  canines 
differ  but  little,  except  in  their  smaller  size,  from  their 
successors. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    BLOOD. 

Although  it  may  seem,  in  some  respects,  unadvisable  to 
describe  the  blood  before  entering  upon  the  physiology  of 
those  subservient  processes  which  have  for  their  end  or 
purpose  its  formation  and  development,  yet  there  are 
many  reasons  for  taking  such  a  course,  and  we  may 
therefore  at  once  proceed  to  consider  the  structural  and 
chemical  composition  of  this  fluid. 

Wherever  blood  can  be  seen  imder  a  moderately  high 
microscope-power  as  it  flows  in  the  vessels  of  a  living  part, 
it  appears  a  colourless  fluid  containing  minute  coloured 
particles.  The  greater  part  of  these  particles  are  red,  when 
seen  en  masse,  and  they  are  the  source  of  the  colour  which,  so 
far  as  the  naked  eye  can  see,  belongs  to  every  part  of  the 
blood  alike.  The  colourless  fluid  is  named  liquor  sanguinis  ; 
the  particles  are  the  blood  corpuscles  or  blood-cells.  The  struc- 
tural composition  of  the  blood  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

(Cornuscles  1  ^^^^^    (containing   also 

T.  „.^Tji„   .  )       *  >•  more  or  less  scrum.) 

Liquid  Blood  j  Liq^^^  Sanguinis  |  Fibrin  5 

(     or  Plasma.  |  Serum 

When  blood  flows  from  the  living  body,  it  is  a  thickish 
heavy  fluid,  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour  when  it  comes  from  an 
artery ;  deep  purple,  or  nearly  black,  when  it  flows  from 
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a  Tein.  Its  specific  gravity  at  60®  F.  is,  on  an  average, 
10559  that  of  water  being  reckoned  as  I  COO;  tiie  extremes 
consistent  with  health  being  1050  and  1059.  ^^®  tempera- 
tare  is  generally  about  100^  F. ;  but  it  is  not  the  same  in 
all  parts  of  the  body.  Thus,  while  the  stream  is  slightly 
warmed  by  passing  through  the  liver  and  some  other  parts, 
it  is  slightly  cooled,  according  to  Bernard,  by  traversing 
the  capillaries  of  the  skin.  The  temperature  of  blood  in 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  is,  again  l^  or  2°  higher  than  in 
the  right  (Savory). 

The  blood  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction ;  and  emits  an 
odour  similar  to  that  which  issues  from  the  skin  or  breath 
of  the  animal  from  which  it  flows,  but  fainter.  The  alka- 
line reaction  appears  to  be  a  constant  character  of  blood 
in  all  animals  and  under  all  circumstances.  An  exception 
has  been  supposed  to  exist  in  the  case  of  menstrual  blood ; 
but  the  acid  reaction  which  this  sometimes  presents  is  due 
to  the  mixture  of  an  acid  mucus  from  the  uterus  and 
vagina.  Pure  menstrual  blood,  such  as  may  be  obtained 
with  a  speculum,  or  from  the  uteri  of  women  who  die 
during  menstruation,  is  always  alkaline,  and  resembles 
ordinary  blood.  According  to  Bernard,  blood  becomes 
spontaneously  acid  after  removal  from  the  body,  owing  to 
conversion  of  its  sugar  into  lactic  acid 

The  odour  of  blood  is  easily  perceived  in  the  watery 
vapour,  or  halitus  as  it  is  called,  which  rises  from  blood 
just  drawn :  it  may  also  be  set  free,  long  afterwards,  by 
adding  to  the  blood  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  water.  It  is  said  to  be  not  difficult  to  tell,  by  the 
likeness  of  the  odour  to  that  of  the  body,  the  species  of 
domeetio  animal  fr^m  which  any  specimen  of  blood  has 
been  taken :  the  strong  odour  of  the  pig  or  cat,  and  the 
peculiar  milky  smell  of  the  cow,  are  especially  easy  to  be 
thus  discerned  in  their  blood  (Barruel). 
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Quantity  of  Blood. 

Only  an  imperfect  indication  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body  is  afforded  by  measurement  of  that 
which  escapes,  when  an  animal  is  rapidly  bled  to  death, 
inasmuch  as  a  certain  amount  always  remains  in  the  blood 
vessels.  In  cases  of  less  rapid  bleeding,  on  the  other 
hand,  when  life  is  more  prolonged,  and  when,  therefore, 
sufficient  time  elapses  before  death  to  allow  some  absorp- 
tion into  the  circulating  current  of  the  fluids  of  the  body 
(p.  84),  the  whole  quantity  of  blood  that  escapes  may  be 
greater  than  the  whole  average  amount  naturally  present 
in  the  vessels. 

Various  means  have  been  devised,  therefore,  for  obtain- 
ing a  more  accurate  estimate  than  that  which  results  from 
merely  bleeding  animals  to  death. 

Welcker*s  method  is  the  following.  An  animal  is 
'  rapidly  bled  to  death,  and  the  blood  which  escapes  is  col- 
lected and  measured.  Tlie  blood  remaining  in  the  smaller 
vessels  is  then  removed  by  the  injection  of  water  through 
them,  and  the  mixture  of  blood  and  water  thus  obtained, 
is  also  collected.  The  animal  is  then  finely  minced,  and 
infused  in  water,  and  the  infusion  is  mixed  wifli  the  com- 
bined blood  and  water  previously  obtained.  Some  of  this 
fluid  is  then  brushed  on  a  white  ground,  and  the  colour 
compared  with  that  of  mixtures  of  blood  and  water  whose 
proportions  have  been  previously  determined  by  measure- 
ment. In  this  way  the  materials  are  obtained  for  a  fairly 
exact  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  blood  actually  existing  in 
the  body  of  the  animal  experimented  on. 

Another  method  (that  of  Yierordt)  consists  in  estimating 
the  amount  of  blood  expelled  from  the  ventricle,  at  each 
beat  of  the  heart,  and  multiplying  this  quantity  by  the 
number  of  beats  necessary  for  completing  the  '  round  *  of 
the  circulation.  This  method  is  ingenious,  but  open  to 
various  ohjectiona,  the  most  conclusive  being  the  uncer- 
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tainty  of  all  the  premisses  on  which  the  conclusion  is 
founded. 

Other  methods  depend  on  the  results  of  injecting  a 
known  quantify  of  water  (Valentin)  or  of  saline  matters 
(Blake)  into  the  blood-vessels;  the  calculation  being 
founded  in  the  fbrst  case,  on  the  diminution  of  the  specific 
gravity  which  ensues,  and  in  the  other,  on  the  quantity  of 
the  salt  foimd  diffused  in  a  certain  measured  amoimt  of 
the  blood  abstracted  for  experiment. 

A  nearly  correct  estimate  was  probably  made  by  Weber 
and  Lehmann,  from  the  following  data.  A  criminal  was 
weighed  before  and  after  decapitation;  the  difference  in 
the  weight  representing,  of  course,  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  escaped.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  trunk, 
were  then  washed  out  by  the  injection  of  water,  until  the 
fluid  which  escaped  had  only  a  pale  red  or  straw  colour. 
This  fluid  was  then  also  weighed ;  and  the  amount  of  blood 
which  it  represented  was  calculated,  by  comparing  the 
proportion  of  solid  matter  contained  in  it,  with  that  of  the 
first  blood  which  escaped  on  decapitation.  Two  experiments 
of  this  kind  gave  precisely  similar  results. 

The  most  reliable  of  these  various  means  for  estimating 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  body  yield  as  nearly  similar 
results  as  can  be  expected,  when  the  sources  of  error  im- 
avoidably  present  in  all,  are  taken  into  consideration ;  and 
it  may  be  stated  that  in  man,  the  weight  of  the  whole 
quantity  of  blood,  compared  with  that  of  the  body,  is  from 
about  I  to  8,  to  I  to  lo. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  blood  varies,  even  in  the  same  animal,  very  consider- 
ably, in  correspondence  with  the  different  amoimts  of  food 
and  drink,  which  may  have  been  recently  taken  in,  and 
the  equally  varying  quantity  of  matter  given  out.  Bernard 
found  by  experiment,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  obtainable 
^om  a  fasting  animal  is  scarcely  more  than  a  half  of  that 
which  is  present  soon  after  a  fuU  meal.     The  estimate  above 
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given,  must  therefore  be  taken  to  represent  only  an  ap 
proximate  average. 


Coagulation  of  the  Blood. 

When  blood  is  drawn  fix)m  the  body,  and  left  at  rest, 
certain  changes  ensue,  which  constitute  a  kind  of  rough 
analysis  of  it,  and  are  instructive  respecting  the  nature  of 
some  of  its  constituents.  After  about  ten  minutes,  taking 
a  general  average  of  many  observations,  it  gradually  clots 
or  coagulates,  becoming  solid  like  a  soft  jelly.  The  clot 
thus  formed  has  at  first  the  same  volume  and  appearance 
as  the  fluid  blood  had,  and,  like  it,  looks  quite  uniform ; 
the  only  change  seems  to  be,  that  the  blood  which  was  fluid 
is  now  solid.  But  presently,  drops  of  transparent  yellowish 
fluid  begin  to  ooze  from  the  surface  of  the  solid  clot ;  and 
these  gradually  collecting,  first  on  its  upper  saiieuoe,  and 
then  all  around  it,  the  clot  or  **  crassamentum,**  diminished 
in  size,  but  firmer  than  it  was  before,  floats  in  a  quantity 
of  yellowish  fluid,  which  is  named  serum,  the  quantity  of 
which  may  continually  increase  for  from  twenty-four  to 
forty-eight  hours  after  the  clotting  of  the  blood. 

The  changes  just  described  may  be  thus  explained.  The 
liquor  sanguinis ,  or  liquid  part  of  the  blood  (p.  56),  consists 
of  a  thin  fluid  called  serum,  holding  fibrin  in  solution.* 
The  peculiar  property  of  fibrin,  as  already  said,  is  its  ten- 
dency to  become  solid  when  at  rest,  and  in  some  other 
conditions.  When,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  blood  is  drawn 
firom  the  vessels,  the  fibrin  coagulates,  and  the  blood  cor- 
puscles, with  part  of  the  serum,  are  held,  or,  as  it  were, 
entangled  in  the  solid  substance  which  it  forms. 

But  after  healthy  fibrin  has  thus  coagulated,  it  always 


*  This  statement  has  been  left  unaltered  in  the  text ;  but,  as  will  be 
seifjj  Utrther  on,  it  requires  modification. — (£d.) 
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contracts ;  and  what  is  generally  described  as  one  process 
of  coagulation  should  rather  be  regarded  as  consisting  of 
two  parts  or  stages ;  namely,  first,  the  simple  act  of  clot- 
ting, coagxdating,  or  becoming  solid;  and,  secondly,  the 
contraction  or  condensation  of  the  solid  clot  thus  formed. 
By  this  second  act  much  of  the  serum  which  was  soaked 
in  the  clot  is  gradually  pressed  out ;  and  this  collects  in 
the  vessel  around  the  contracted  clot. 

Thus,  by  the  observation  of  blood  within  the  vessels,  and 
of  the  changes  which  commonly  ensue  when  it  is  drawn 
from  them,  we  may  distinguish  in  it  three  principal  consti- 
tuents, namely,  l^t,  the  fibrin,  or  coagulating  substance; 
2iul,  the  serum ;   ^rd,  the  corpuscles. 

That  the  fibrin  is  the  only  spontaneously  coagulable 
material  in  the  blood,  may  be  proved  in  many  ways ;  and 
most  simply  by  employing  any  means  whereby  a  portion 
of  the  liquor  sanguinis,  i.e.,  the  serum  and  fibrin,  can  be 
separated  from  the  red  corpuscles  before  coagulation. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  coagulation  occurs  before 
the  red  corpuscles  have  had  time  to  subside;  and  thus, 
from  their  being  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  the  fibrin,  the 
dot  is  of  a  deep  dark  red  colour  throughout, — somewhat 
darker,  it  may  be,  at  the  most  dependent  part,  from  accu- 
mulation of  red  cells,  but  not  to  any  very  marked  degree. 
If^  however,  from  any  cause,  the  red  cells  sink  more 
quickly  than  usual,  or  the  fibrin  contracts  more  slowly, 
then,  in  either  of  these  cases,  the  red  corpuscles  may  be 
observed,  while  the  blood  is  yet  fluid,  to  sink  below  its 
surface ;  and  the  layer  beneath  which  they  have  sunk,  and 
which  has  usually  an  opaline  or  gre3rish  white  tint,  will 
coagulate  without  them,  and  form  a  white  clot  consisting 
of  fibrin  alone,  or  of  fibrin  with  entangled  white  cor- 
puscles; for  the  white  corpuscles,  being  very  light,  tend 
upwards  towards  the  surface  of  the  fluid.  The  layer  of 
white  dot  whidi  is  thus  formed  rests  on  the  top  of  a 
coloured  dot  of  ordinary  character,  i.e.,  of  one  in  which 
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the  coagulating  fibrin  has  entangled  the  red  corpuscles 
while  they  were  sinking :  and,  thus  placed,  it  constitutes 
what  has  been  called  a  buffy  coat. 

When  a  buffy  coat  is  formed  in  the  manner  just  de- 
scribed, it  commonly  contracts  more  than  the  rest  of  the 
clot  does,  and,  drawing  in  at  its  sides,  produces  a  cupped 
appearance  on  the  top  of  the  clot. 

In  certain  conditions  of  the  system,  and  especially  when 
there  exists  some  local  inflammation,  this  buffed  and 
cupped  condition  of  the  clot  is  well  marked,  and  there-  has 
been  much  discussion  concerning  its  origin  under  these 
circumstances.  It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  two  causes 
combine  to  produce  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tendency  of  the  red  corpuscles  to 
form  rouleaux  (see  p.  73)  is  much  exaggerated  in  inflam- 
matory blood ;  and  as  their  rate  of  sinking  increases  with 
their  aggregation,  there  is  a  ready  explanation,  at  least  in 
part,  of  the  colourless  condition  of  the  top  of  the  clot. 
And  in  the  next  place,  inflammatory  blood  coagulates  less 
rapidly  than  usual,  and  thus  there  is  more  time  for  the 
already  rapidly  sinking  corpuscles  to  subside.  The  colour- 
less or  buffed  condition  of  the  upper  part  of  the  clot  is  there- 
fore, readily  accounted  for ;  while  the  cupped  appearance  is 
easily  explained  by  the  greater  power  of  contraction  pos- 
sessed by  the  fibrin  of  inflammatory  blood,  and  by  its 
contraction  being  now  not  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
of  red  corpuscles  in  its  meshes. 

Although  the  appearance  just  described  is  commonly 
the  result  of  a  condition  of  the  blood  in  which  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin,  it  need  not  of  necessity 
be  so.  For  a  very  different  state  of  the  blood,  such  as 
that  which  exists  in  chlorosis,  may  give  rise  to  the  same 
appearance ;  but  in  this  case  the  pale  layer  is  due  to  a 
relatively  smaller  amount  of  red  corpuscles,  not  to  any 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  fibrin. 

It  18  thuB  evident  that  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  due 
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to  its  fibrin.     The  cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin, 
howerer,  is  still  a  mystery. 

The  theory  of  Prof.  Lister,  that  fibrin  has  no  natural 
tendency  to .  dot,  but  that  its  coagulation  out  of  the  body 
is  due  to  the  action  of  foreign  matter  with  which  it 
happens  to  be  brought  into  contact,  and,  in  the  body, 
to  conditions  of  the  tissues,  which  cause  them  to  act 
towards  it  like  foreign  matter,  is  insufficient ;  because 
eren  if  it  be  true,  it  still  leaves  unexplained  the  manner 
in  which  the  fibrin,  fluid  in  the  living  blood-vessels,  can, 
by  foreign  matter,  be  thus  made  solid.  If  it  be 
a  fjEU^t,  it  is  a  very  important  one,  but  it  is  not  an 
explanation. 

The  same  remark  may  be  applied  also  to  another  theor}' 
which  differs  from  the  last,  in  that  while  it  admits  a 
natural  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  blood  to  coagulation, 
it  supposes  that  this  tendency  in  the  living  body  is  re- 
strained by  some  inhibitory  power  resident  in  the  walls  of 
the  containing  vessels.  This  also  may,  or  may  not,  be 
true;  but  it  is  only  a  statement  of  a  possible  fact,  and 
leaves  unexplained  the  manner  in  which  living  tissue  can 
thus  restrain  coagulation. 

Dr.  Draper  believes  that  coagulation  takes  place  in  the 
Hving  body,  as  out  of  it,  or  as  in  the  dead ;  but  in  the  one 
case  the  fibrin  is  picked  out  in  the  course  of  the  circu- 
lation by  tissues  which  this  particular  constituent  of 
the  blood  is  destined  to  nourish ;  in  the  others,  it  remains 
and  becomes  evident  as  a  dot.  This  explanation  is  inge- 
nious, but  requires  some  kind  of  proof  before  it  can  be 
adopted. 

Ck>nceming  other  theories,  as  for  instance,  that  coagu- 
lation is  due  to  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid,  or  of  ammonia, 
it  need  only  be  said  that  they  have  been  completely 
disproved. 

We  must  therefore,  for  the  present,  belLeve  that  the 
cause  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  has  yet  to  be  dis- 
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covered;  but  some  very  interesting  observations  in  con- 
nexion with  the  subject  have  been  recently  made,  and  seem 
not  unlikely  to  lead  in  time  to  a  solution  of  this  difficult 
and  most  vexed  question.  The  observations,  referred  to 
have  been  made  independently  by  Alexander  Schmidt, 
although  he  was  forestalled  in  regard  to  somQ  of  his  ex- 
periments by  Dr.  Andrew  Buchanan  of  Glasgow,  many 
years  ago. 

When  blood-serum,  or  washed  blood-clot,  is  added  to 
the  fluid  of  hydrocele,  or  any  other  serous  eflusion,  it 
speedily  causes  coagulation,  and  the  production  of  true 
flbrin.  And  this  phenomenon  occurs  also  on  the  ad- 
mixture of  serous  effusions  from  different  parts  of  the 
body,  as  that  of  hydrocele  with  that  of  ascites,  or  of  either 
with  fluid  from  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  Other  sub- 
stances also,  as  muscular  or  nervous  tissue,  skin,  etc., 
have  been  found  also  able  to  excite  coagulation  in  serous 
fluids.  Thus,  fluids  which  have  little  or  no  tendency  to 
coagulate  when  left  to  themselves,  can  be  made  to  produce 
a  clot,  apparently  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  blood  by 
the  addition  to  them  of  matter  which,  on  its  part,  was  not 
known  to  have  any  special  relation  to  fibrin.  As  may  be 
supposed,  the  coagulation  is  not  alike  in  extent  under  all 
these  circumstances.  Thus,  although  it  occurs  when  ap- 
parently few  or  no  blood-cells  exist  in  either  constituent  of 
the  mixture,  yet  the  addition  of  these  very  much  increases 
the  effect,  and  their  presence  evidently  has  a  very  close 
connexion  with  the  process.  From  the  action  of  the  bufl^ 
coat  of  a  clot,  in  causing  the  appearance  of  fibrin  in  serous 
effusions,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  pale  as  well  as  the 
red  corpuscles  are  influential  in  coagidation  under  these 
circumstances.  Blood-crystals  are  also  found  to  be  effec- 
tive in  producing  a  clot  in  serous  fluids. 

ITie  true  explanation  of  these  very  curious  phenomena 

is,  probably,  not  fully  known ;  but  Schmidt  supposes  that 

in  the  act  of  formation  of  fibrin  there  occurs  the  union 
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of  two    mibstonces,    which,  he  terms  fibrlno-plastin   and 
fibrinogen. 

The  substance  which  he  terms  fibrino-plastin,  and  which 
he  has  obtained,  not  only  from  blood,  but  from  many 
other  liquids  and  solids,  as  the  crystalline  lens,  chyle  and 
lymph,  connective  tissue,  etc.,  which  are  found  capable  of 
exciting  coagulation  in  serous  fluids,  is  probably  identical 
with  the  globulin  of  the  red  corpuscles. 

The  fibrinogenous  matter  obtained  from  serous  effusions 
differs  but  little,  chemically,  from  the  flbrino-plastin. 

Thiis  in  the  experiment  before  mentioned,  the  globulin 
or  fibrino-plastic  matter  of  the  blood-cells  in  the  clot, 
causes  coagulation  by  uniting  with  the  fibrinogen  present 
in  the  hydrocele-fluid.  And  whenever  there  occurs  coagu- 
lation with  the  production  of  fibrin,  whether  in  ordinary 
blood-dotting,  or  in  the  admixture  of  serous  effusions,  or 
in  any  other  way,  a  like  imion  of  these  two  substances  may 
be  supposed  to  occur. 

The  main  result,  therefore,  of  these  very  interesting 
experiments  and  observations  has  been  to  make  it  probable 
tiiat  the  idea  of  fibrin  existing  in  a  liquid  state  in  the 
blood  is  foimded  on  a  mistaken  notion  of  its  real  nature, 
and  that,  probably,  it  does  not  exist  at  all  in  solution  as 
fibrin,  but  is  formed  at  the  moment  of  coagulation  by 
the  union  of  two  substances  which,  in  fluid  blood,  exist 
separately. 

The  theories  before  referred  to,  concerning  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood,  will  therefore,  if  this  be  true,  resolve 
themselves  into  theories  concerning  the  causes  of  the  union 
of  fibrino-plastin  and  fibrinogen ;  and  whether,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  an  inhibitory  action  of  the  living  blood-vessels 
that  naturally  restrains,  or  a  catalytic  action  of  foreign 
matter  that  excites,  the  union  of  these  two  substances. 
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Conditions  affecting  Coagulation. 

Although  the  coagulatioiL  of  fibrin  appears  to  be  spon- 
taneous,  yet  it  is  liable  to  be  mpdified  by  the  conditions  in 
which  it  is  placed;  such  as  temperature,  motion,  the  access 
of  air,  the  substances  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  the  mode 
of  death,  etc.  All  these  conditions  need  to  be  considered 
in  the  study  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  hastened  by  the  follow- 
ing means : — 

1.  Moderate  warmth, — ^from  about  1 00°  F.  to  120®  F. 

2.  Rest  is  favourable  to  the  coagulation  of  blood.  Blood, 
of  which  the  whole  mass  is  kept  in  uniform  motion,  as 
when  a  closed  vessel  completely  filled  with  it  is  constantly 
moved,  coagulates  very  slowly  and  imperfectly.  But  rest 
is  not  essential  to  coagulation ;  for  the  coagulated  fibrin 
may  be  quickly  obtained  from  blood  by  stirring  it  with 
a  bundle  of  small  twigs ;  and  whenever  any  rough  points 
of  earthy  matter  or  foreign  bodies  are  introduced  into 
the  blood-vessels,  the  blood  soon  coagulates  upon  them. 

3.  Contact  with  foreign  matter,  and  especially  multi- 
plication of  the  points  of  contact.  Thus,  when  all  other 
conditions  are  imfavourable,  the  blood  will  coagulate  upon 
rough  bodies  projecting  into  the  vessels ;  as,  for  example, 
upon  threads  passed  through  arteries  or  aneurismal  sacs, 
or  the  heart's  valves  roughened  by  infiiimmatory  deposits 
or  calcareous  accumulations.  And,  perhaps,  this  may 
explain  the  quicker  coagulation  of  blood  after  death  in  the 
heart  with  walls  made  irregular  by  the  fleshy  columns, 
than  in  the  simple  smooth  walled  arteries  and  veins. 

4.  The  free  access  of  air. 

5.  Coagulation  is  quicker  in  shallow,  than  in  tall  and 
narrow  vessels. 

6.  The  addition  of  less  than  twice  the  bulk  of  water. 
The  blood  last  drawn  is  said  to  coagulate  more  quickly 

iban  that  which  is  first  let  out. 
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Ilie  eoagalatkAof  Aellood  is  retaided  I17  the  iaOovi^ 


1.  Cold  zeterdi  the  ooagnlatkn  fA  hlood ;  and  it  is  aud 
Alt,  so  long  as  Uood  is  kept  as  a  tempennxre  below  40' 
F^  it  will  not  eoag;ii]alB  at  alL  Fzeezing  the  blood,  of 
coDzsey  pzerents  its  coagnlatioQ ;  yet  it  will  coagulate, 
ttoagb  not  £nnl j,  if  thawed  after  being  firozen ;  and  it 
vin  do  so,  einen  after  it  has  been  frozen  for  sereral  months. 
Goagolation  is  aoeelerated,  but  the  sabeeqa^it  contraction 
of  the  dot  is  hindered,  bj  a  temperature  between  lOO'  and 
120^:  a  higher  temperature  retards  coagulation,  or,  by 
ooagnlating  the  albumen  of  the  serum,  preTents  it 
altogether. 

2.  The  addition  of  water  in  greater  proportion  than 
twice  the  bulk  of  the  blood. 

3.  Contact  with  liying  tissues,  and  especially  with  the 
interior  of  a  Hying  blood-vessel,  retards  coagulation, 
although  if  the  blood  be  at  rest  it  does  not  prevent  it. 

4.  The  addition  of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  salts  in  the 
proportion  of  2  or  3  per  cent,  and  upwards.  When  added 
in  large  proportion  most  of  these  saline  substances  pre- 
vent coagulation  altogether.  Coagulation,  however,  en- 
sues on  dilution  with  water.  The  time  that  blood  can  be 
thus  preserved  in  a  liquid  state  and  coagulated  bj  the  ad- 
dition of  water,  is  quite  indefinite. 

5.  Imperfect  aeration, — as  in  the  blood  of  those  who  die 
by  asphjTxia. 

6.  In  inflammatory  states  of  the  system,  the  blood  coa- 
gulates more  slowly  although  more  firmly. 

7.  Coagidation  is  retarded  by  exclusion  of  the  blood 
from  the  air,  as  by  pouring  oil  on  the  surface,  etc.  In 
vacuo,  the  blood  coagulates  quickly;  but  Prof.  Lister 
thinks  that  the  rapidity  of  the  process  is  due  to  the  bub- 
bling wliich  ensues  from  the  escape  of  gas,  and  to  the 
blood  being  thus  brought  more  freely  into  contact  with  the 
oontaining  vesseL 
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The  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  prevented  altogether  by 
the  addition  of  strong  acids  and  caustic  alkalies. 

It  has  been  believed,  and  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  >Ir. 
Hunter,  that,  after  certain  modes  of  death,  the  blood  does 
not  coagulate;  he  enumerates  the  death  by  lightning, 
over-exertion  (as  in  animals  hunted  to  death),  blows  on  the 
stomach,  fits  of  anger.  He  says,  "  I  have  seen  instances 
of  them  all."  Doubtless  he  had  done  so  ;  but  the  results 
of  such  events  are  not  constant.  The  blood  has  been  often 
observed  coagulated  in  the  bodies  of  animals  killed  by 
lightning  or  an  electric  shock;  and  Mr.  Gulliver  has 
published  instances  in  which  he  found  clots  in  the  hearts 
of  hares  and  stags  hunt<id  to  death,  and  of  cocks  killed  in 
fighting. 

Chemical  Composition  of  the  Blood. 

Among  the  many  analyses  of  the  blood  that  have  been 
published,  some,  in  which  all  the  constituents  are  enume- 
rated, are  inaccurate  in  their  statements  of  the  proportions 
of  those  constituents ;  otkers,  admirably  accurate  in  some 
particulars,  are  incomplete.  The  two  following  tables, 
constructed  chiefly  from  the  analyses  of  Denis,  Lecanu, 
Simon,  Xusse,  Lehmann,  Becguerel,  Rodier,  and  Gavorret, 
are  designed  to  combine,  as  far  as  possible,  the  advan- 
tage of  accuracy  in  numbers  with  the  convenience  of 
presenting  at  one  vietv,  a  list  of  all  the  constituents  of  the 
blood. 

Average  proportions  of  the  principal  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  l  ,000  ports : — 

Water 784' 

Keil  corpusctea  (aoIiJ  rttiduc) i^o- 

Allmmeu  of  senna 70- 

SiLlin«  matters Gxtj 

Eitriictivo,  fotty,  and  other  mnttera     .         .         .     .  777 

Rljrin              2-2 
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Average  proportions  of  all  the  constituents  of  the  blood 
in  1,000  parts: — 

Water 784- 

Albamen 70* 

Fibrin 2*2 

Bed  corpuscles  (dry) 130* 

Fatty  Matters i  -4 

Inorganic  Salts :  Chloride  of  sodium        .                 •  3'6 

Chloride  of  potassium        .        .     .  0*35 

Tribasic  phosphate  of  soda    .         .  0*2 

Carbonate  of  soda     .         .         .     .  0*28 
Sulphate  of  soda    .         .        .         .0*28 

Phosphates  of  lime  and  magnesia  .  0*25 

Oxide  and  Phosphate  of  iron  .         .  0*5 
Extractive  matters,  biliary  colouring  matter,  gases, 

and  accidental  substances         .        .        .        .6*40 

lOOO* 

Elementary  composition  of  the  dried  blood  of  the  ox: — 

Carbon 57*9 

Hydrogen        .        .                 •     ,   •        •        •  7'^ 

I^itrogen 17*4 

Oxygen 19*2 

Ashes 4*4 

These  results  of  the  ultimate  analysis  of  ox's  blood  afPbrd 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  its  general  purpose,  as  supply- 
ing the  materials  for  the  renovation  of  all  the  tissues.  For 
the  analysts  (Playfair  and  Boeckmann)  have  found  that 
the  flesh  of  the  ox  yields  the  same  elements  in  so  nearly 
the  same  proportions,  that  the  elementary  composition  of 
the  organic  constituents  of  the  blood  and  flesh  may  be  con- 
sidered identical,  and  may  be  represented  for  both  by  the 
formula  C^VLj^^fiw 

The  Blood' Corpuscles  or  Blood-Cells, 

It  has  been  already  said,  that  the  clot  of  blood  contains, 
With  the  fibrin  and  the  portion  of  the  serum  that  is  soaked 
in  it^  the  Hood-corpuscUs,  or  blood-ceUs.     Of  these  there  are 
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two  principal  forms,  the  red  and  the  irliite  ootpnsclee. 
When  coagulation  has  token  place  quickly,  both  kinds  of 

Hammals.     Birds.     ReptiUa,  Amphibia.  Fish. 


*  Tha  above  iUostration  is  somevbat  altered  torn  a  drawing,  b;  Mr. 
Gnlliver,  in  tbe  Proceed.  ZooL  Society,  aud  exhiblU  the  typical  character* 
of  tlw  red  Mood'Cells  in  the  main  diviaioni  of  tbe  Vertabrata.  The 
Iractiont  an  tboee  ot  aa  inch,  and  reprewnt  the  arenige  diameter.     In 
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corpuficles  maj  be  imifonnly  difPiised  througli  the  clot ; 
but,  when  it  has  been  slow,  the  red  corpuscles,  being  the 
heaviest  constituent  of  the  blood,  tend  by  gravitation  to 
accumulate  at  the  bottom  of  the  dot ;  and  the  white  cor- 
puscles, being  among  the  lightest  constituents,  collect  in 
the  upper  part,  and  contribute  to  the  formation  of  the 
haffy  coat. 

The  human  red  blood-cells  or  blood-corpuscles  (figs.  25  and 
29)  are  circular  flattened  disks  of  different  sizes,  the  majority 
varying  in  diameter  from  ttiW  ^  4000  ^^  ^^  ^^^>  ^^^  about 
n^^j^j^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  When  viewed  singly,  they 
appear  of  a  pale  yellowish  tinge;  the  deep  red  colour  which 
they  give  to  the  blood  being  observable  in  them  only  when 
ihey  are  seen  en  masse.  Their  borders  are  rounded ;  their 
snrfaoes,  in  the  perfect  and  most  usual  state,  slightly  con- 
cave; but  they  readily  acquire  flat  or  convex  surfaces 
when,  the  liquor  sanguinis  being  diluted,  they  are  swollen 
by  absorption  of  fluid.  They  are  composed  of  a  colourless, 
stmotureless,  and  trani^rent  fllmy  framework  or  stroma^ 
infiltrated  in  aU  parts  by  a  red  colouring-matter  termed 
kanu>ylobin.  The  stroma  is  tough  and  elastic,  so  that,  as 
the  cells  circulate,  they  admit  of  elongation  and  other 
ehanges  of  form,  in  adaptation  to  the  vessels,  yet  recover 
their  natural  shape  as  soon  as  they  escape  from  compres- 
aoxL  The  term  cell,  in  the  sense  of  a  bag  or  sac,  is  inap- 
plicable to  the  red  blood-corpuscle ;  and  it  must  be  con- 

the  case  of  the  oval  cells,  only  the  long  diameter  is  here  given.  It  is 
remarkAble,  that  although  the  size  of  the  red  blood-cells  varies  so  much 
in  the  different  classes  of  the  vertebrate  kingdom,  that  of  the  white 
oorpQsdes  remains  comparatively  uniform,  and  thus  they  are,  in  some 
animals,  much  greater,  in  others  much  less  than  the  red  corpuscles 
azisting  tide  by  side  with  them. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  appearance  of  a  nucleus  in  the  red 
blood-ceUs  of  birds,  reptiles,  amphibia  and  fish,  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Savory  to  be  the  result  of  post-mortem  change ;  no  nucleus  being 
visible  in  the  cells  at  they  circulate  in  the  living  body,  or  in  those 
which  hava  just  eacaped  from  the  blood-vessels. 
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Bidered,  if  not  solid  throughout,  yet  aa  having  no  such 
variety  of  consistence  in  different  parts  aa  to  justify  the 
notion  of  its  being  a  membranous  sac  with  fluid  contents. 
The  stroma  exists  in  all  parts  of  its  substance,  and  the 
colouring-matter  uniformly  pervades  this,  and  is  not  merely 
surrounded  by  and  mechanically  endosed  within  the  outer 
wall  of  the  corpuade.  The  red  corpuscles  have  no  nuclei, 
although,  in  tbeir  usual  state,  tbe  unequal  refraction  of 
transmitted  light  gives  the  appearance  of  a  central  spot, 
brighter  or  darker  than  the  border,  according  as  it  is 
viewed  in  or  out  of  focus.  Their  specific  gravity  is  about 
1088. 

In  examining  a  number  of  red  corpuscles  with  the  micro- 
scope, it  is  easy  to  observe  certain  natural  diversities  among 
them,  though  they  may  have  been  all  taken  from  the  same 
part.  The  great  majority,  indeed,  are  very  uniform ;  but 
some  are  rather  larger,  and  the  larger  ones  generally 
appear  paler  and  less  exactly  circular  than  the  rest ;  their 
surfaces  also  are,  usually,  flat  or  slightly  convex,  they  often 
contain  a  minute  shining  particle  like  a  nucleolus,  and  they 
are  lighter  than  the  rest,  floating  higher  in  the  fluid  in 
which  tliey  are  placed.  Other  deviations  &om  the  general 
diaracteis  assigned  to  the  corpuades,  depend  on  changes 
tliat  occur  after  they  are  taken  firom  the  body.  Yery  com- 
monly they  assume  a  granulated  or  mulberry-like  form,  in 
consequence,  apparently,  of  a  peculiar  corrugation  of  their 
cell-walls.  Sometimes,  firom  the  same  cause,  they  present 
a  very  irregular,  jagged,  indented,  or  star-like  appearance. 
The  larger  cells  are  much  less  liable  to  this  change  than 
the  smaller,  and  the  natural  shape  may  be  restored  by 
diluting  the  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles  float ;  by  such 
dilution  the  corpuades,  as  already  said,  may  be  made  to 
swell  up,  by  absorbing  the  fluid ;  and,  if  much  water  be 
added,  they  will  become  spherical  and  pellucid,  their 
colouring  matter  being  dissolved,  and,  as  it  were,  washed 
out  of  them.     Some  of  tham  may  thus  be  burst ;  the  others 
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are  made  obscure ;  but  many  of  these  latter  may  be  brought 
into  view  again  by  evaporating,  or  adding  saline  matter  to, 
the  fluid,  so  as  to  restore  it  to  its  previous  density.  The 
changes  thus  produced  by  water  are  more  quickly  efPectid 
by  weak  acetic  acid,  which  immediately  makes  the  cor- 
puscles pellucid,  but  dissolves  few  or  none  of  them,  for 
the  addition  of  an  alkali,  so  as  to  neutralize  the  acid,  will 
restore  their  form  though  not  their  colour. 

A  peculiar  property  of  the  red  corpuscles,  which  is  exag- 
gerated in  inflammatory  blood,  and  which  appears  to  exist 
in  a  marked  degree  in  the  blood  of  horses,  may  be  here 
noticed.  It  gives  them  a  great  tendency  to  adhere  together 
in  rolls  or  columns,  like  piles  of  coins,  and  then,  very 
quickly,  these  rolls  fasten  together  by  their  ends,  and 
cluster ;  so  that,  when  the  blood  is  spread  out  thinly  on  a 
glass,  they  form  a  kind  of  irregular  network,  with  crowds 
of  corpuscles  at  the  several  points  corresponding  with  the 
knots  of  the  net  (fig.  25).  Hence, 
the  clot  formed  in  such  a  thin 
layer  of  blood  looks  mottled 
with  blotches  of  pink  upon  a 
white  ground :  in  a  larger  quan- 
tity of  such  blood,  as  soon  as 
the  corpuscles  have  clustered 
and  collected  in  rolls  '(that  is, 
generally  in  two  or  three  minutes 
after  the  blood  is  drawn),  they 

begin  to  sink  very  quickly ;  for  in  the  aggregate  they  pre- 
sent less  surface  to  the  resistance  of  the  liquor  sanguinis 
than  they  would  if  sinking  separately.  Thus  quickly  sink- 
ing, they  leave  above  them  a  layer  of  liquor  sanguinis, 
and  this  coagulating,  forms  a  bu%  coat,  as  before  des- 
cribed, the  volume  of  which  is  augmented  by  the  white 
corpuscles,  which  have  no  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  red 
ones,  and  by  their  lightness  float  up  clear  of  them. 

*  ¥ig»  25.    Bed  corpuscles  collected  into  rolls  (after  Henle.) 


Fig.  25.* 


Chemical  Composition  of  Bed  Blood-eelli. 

It  has  been  befbre  remarked  &ai  the  red  blood-corpuscles 
are  f<»ined  of  a  coloorleea  stroma,  infiltrated  with  a  colouiv 
ing  matter  termed  hamoglobin.  As  the;  exiat  in  the 
blood  they  contain  about  three-fourths  of  their  weight  of 
water. 

The  stroma  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  nitrogeuous 
proximate  principle  termed  protagon,  combined  with  albu- 
minous matter  (paraglobulin  or  fibrinoplastin),  fatty  mat- 
ters including  cholesterin,  and  salts,  chiefly  phosphates,  of 
potash,  soda  and  lime. 

Hiemoglobin,  vhich  enters  far  more  largely  into  the  com- 
position of  the  red  corpuscles  than  any  other  of  their  con- 
stituents, is  allied  to  albumen  in  some  respects,  but  differs 
remarkably  &om  it  in  others.  One  of  its  most  marked 
distinctive  characters  is  its  tendency  under  certain  ar- 
tificial conditions  to  crystallize;  the  so-called  Uood-cryt- 
taU  being  but  the  natural  crystalline  forms  assumed  by 
this  substance. 

Haemoglobin  can  be  obtained  in  a  crystalline  form  with 
various  d^reea  of  difficulty  firom  the  blood  of  different 
animals,  that  of  man  holding  an  intermediate  place  in  this 
respect.  Among  the  animals  whose  blood  colouring-matter 
crystallizes  most  readily  are  the  guinea-pig  and  the  dog ; 
and  in  these  cases  to  obtain  crystals  it  is  generally  suffi- 
cient to  dilute  a  drop  of  recently  drawn  blood  with  water 
and  expose  it  for  a  few  minutes  to  the  air.  In  many 
instances,  however,  a  somewhat  less  simple  process  must  be 
adopted ;  as  the  addition  of  chloroform  or  ether,  rapid  freezing 
and  then  thawing,  or  other  means  which  separate  the  colour- 
ing-matter irom  the  other  constituents  of  the  corpuscles. 

Different  forms  of  blood-ciystals  are  shown  in  the  accom- 
panying figures. 

Anotber  and  most  important  character  of  luemoglobin  is 
■its  attracHon  for  oxygen,  and  some  other  gases,  as  carbonic 
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fig-n^' 


and  mtnras  oxides,  with  all  of  which  it  appears  to  form 

definite  chemical  combinatioos.      The  combinatioQ  with 

oxTgen  is  that  which 

ia   of  most   phyao- 

li^jlioal     importance. 

Dnrin^  the  passage 

of  the  blood  through 

the  lungs,  it  is  con- 

Btantly  formed;  while 

it    is   as    constantly   1 


seqaence  of  the  rea- 
dinees  with  which 
haemoglobin  parts 
with  oxygen,  when 
the  latter  is  exposed 
to  other  attractions 
in  its  circidation 
through  the  sya- 
temic  capillaries. 
Thus,  Uie  red  cor- 
puscles, in  virtue  of 
their  colouring  mat- 
ter, which  readily 
absorbfl  oxygen  and 
as  readily  gives  it 
up  again,  are  the 
diief  means  by  which 
oxygen  is  carried  in 
the  blood  (see  also 
p.  8s). 


*  Figi.  36,  37,  and  xS,  illnitrate  Mme  of  the  principd  forma  ol 
blood-oTitaU ; — 

Fig.  26,  Kicmatie,  from  haniMi  blood. 

t  Fig.  17,  letrahedral,  bom  blood  of  Uie  goinsa-^ 


By  heat,  minerBl  and  other  acids,  allialieB,  &c.,  hstmo- 


Fig.  38-. 


globin  is  decomposed 
into  an  albuminous 
matter  (resembling 
globulin)  and  kamo' 
tin.  The  latter,  now 
Itnown  to.be  a  pro- 
duct of  the  decom- 
position of  hromo- 
globin,  was  once 
thought  to  be  the 
natural  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood. 


The  Whilt  CorpuuUt  of  the  Blood  or  Blood  Leucocytes. 

The  white  corpuscles  are  much  less  numerous  than  the 
red.  On  an  arerage,  in  health,  there  may  be  one  white 
to  400  or  500  red  corpusoleB;  but  in  disease,  the  propor- 
tion is  often  as  high  aa  one  to  t«n,  and  sometimes  even 
much  higher. 

In  health,  the  proportion  varies  considerably  even  in 
the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  variations  appear  to 
depend  chiefly  on  the  amount  and  probably  also  on  the 
kind  of  food  taken ;  the  number  of  leucocytes  being  very 
considerably  increased  by  a  meal,  and  diminished  again  on 
fasting. 

They  present  greater  diversities  of  form  than  the  red 
ones  do;  but  the  gradations  between  the  extreme  fbrms 
are  so  regular,  that  no  sufScient  reason  can  be  found  for 
supposing  that  there  is  in  healthy  blood  more  than  one 
species  of  white  corpuscles.     In  their  most  general  appear- 

*  Fig.  28.  Hexagonal  crystals,  Irom  blood  of  squirrel.  On  tliese  six- 
sided  ]i1ateB,  priiTnntic  crystals,  grouped  in  a  stellate  manner,  not 
unSvqaentlj  oocnt  (aRai  P^nke). 
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anoe,  they  are  circular  and  nearly  spherical,  about  ^sW  ^^ 
an  inch  in  diameter  (fig.  29).  They  have  a  greyish, 
pearly  look,  appearing  variously  shaded  or  nebulous,  the 
shading  being  much  darker  in  some  than  in  others.  They 
seem  to  be  formed  of  protoplasm  (p.  19),  containing 
£:ranules  which  are  in 
some  specimens  few  and  ^^*  ^^' 

very  distinct,  in  others 
(though  rarely)  so  nu- 
merous that  the  whole 
corpuscle  looks  like  a 
mass  of  granules. 

These  corpuscles  can- 
not be  said  to  have  any 
true  cell-walL  In  a  few 
instances  an  apparent 
cell-membrane  can  be 
traced    around     them ; 

but,  much  more  commonly,  even  this  is  not  discernible  till 
after  the  addition  of  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid,  which 
penetrates  the  corpuscle,  and  lifts  up  and  distends  what 
looks  like  a  cell- wall,  to  the  interior  of  which  the  mate- 
rial, that  before  appeared  to  form  the  whole  corpuscle, 
remains  attached  as  the  nucleus  of  the  cell  (fig.  29). 

A  remarkable  property  of  the  white  corpuscles,  first 
observed  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones,  consists  in  their  capa- 
bility of  assuming  different  forms,  irrespective  of  any 
external  influence.  If  a  drop  of  blood  be  examined 
with  a  high  microscope  power  under  conditions  by  which 
loss  of  moisture  is  prevented,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
temperature  is  maintained  at  about  the  degree  natural  to 
the  blood  as   it  circulates  in   the   living  body,   the  leu- 


•  Fig.  29.  Red  and  white  blood- corpuscles,  a,  White  corpuscle  of 
Datnral  aspect :  6,  Three  white  corpuscles  acted  on  by  weak  acetic  acid. 
c>  Red  blood-corpuscles. 
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oocytes  can  be  seen  alternately  contracting  and  dilating 
vet7  alowly  at  TariooB  parts  of  tkeir  circuulfereDce, — shoot- 
ing oat  irregular  processes,  and  again  withdrawing  them 
partially  or  completely,  and  thus  in  aucoeBaion  assuming 
various  irregular  forms. 

These  moTements,  called  amaboid,  &om  their  reaem- 
blance  to  the  morementa  exhibited  by  an  animal  called 
the  Amaba,  the  struoture  of  which  is  as  simple  as  that  of 
a,  white  blood-corpuscle,  are  characteristic  of  the  living 
leucocyte,  and  form  a  good  example  of  the  contractile  pro- 
perty of  protoplasm,  before  referred  to.  Indeed,  the  unchang- 
ing rounded  form  which  the  corpuscles  present  in  specimens 
of  blood  examined  in  the  ordinary  manner  under  the  micro- 
scope, must  be  looked  upou  as  the  shape  natural  to  a 
dead  corpuscle,  or  one  whose  vitality  is  dormant,  rather 
than  as  the  proper  shape  of  one  living  and  active. 

Besides  the  red  and  white  corpuscles,  the  microscope 
reveals  numerous  minute  moUcules  or  granules  in  the  blood, 
circular  or  spherical,  and  varying  in  size  &om  the  most 
minute  visible  speck  to  the  -,  ^'^-^  of  an  inch  (Gulliver). 
These  molecules  are  very  similar  to  those  found  in  the 
lymph  and  chyle,  and  are,  some  of  them,  fatty,  being 
soluble  in  ether,  others  probably  elbuminoua,  being  soluble 
in  acetic  acid.  Oeneraily,  also,  there  may  be  detected  in 
the  blood,  especially  during  the  height  of  digestion,  veiy 
minute  equal-sized  iatty  particles,  similar  to  those  of  which 
the  molecular  base  of  chyle  is  constituted  (Gulliver). 

Tlie  Serum. 
The  serum  is  the  liquid  part  of  the  blood  remaining  after 
the  coagulation  of  the  fibrine.  In  the  usual  mode  of 
coagulation,  part  of  the  serum  remains  soaked  in  the  clot; 
and  the  rest,  squeezed  from  the  clot  by  its  contraction,  lies 
around  and  over  it.  The  quantity  of  serum  tliat  appears 
around  the  clot  depends  partly  on  the  total  quantity  in  the 
hloodj  but  partly  also  on  the  degree  to  which  the  clot  oon- 
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tracts.  This  is  affected  by  many  drcumstances :  generally, 
the  faster  the  coagulation  the  less  is  the  amount  of  con- 
traction ;  and,  therefore,  when  blood  coagulates  quickly,  it 
will  appear  to  contain  a  small  proportion  of  serum.  Hence, 
the  serum  always  appears  deficient  in  blood  drawn  slowly  into 
a  riiallow  vessel,  abundant  in  inflammatory  blood  drawn  into 
a  tall  vessel.  In  all  cases,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  that, 
since  the  contraction  of  the  clot  may  continue  for  thirty- 
six  or  more  hours,  the  quantity  of  serum  in  the  blood  can- 
not be  even  roughly  estimated  till  this  period  has  elapsed. 
The  serum  is  an  alkaline,  slimy  or  viscid,  yellowish  fluid, 
often  presenting  a  slight  greenish,  or  greyish  hue,  and  with 
a  specific  gravity  of  fix)m  1025  to  1 030.  It  is  composed  of 
a  mixture  of  varioiis  substances  dissolved  in  about  nine 
times  their  weight  of  water.  It  contains,  indeed,  the 
greater  part  of  all  the  substances  enumerated  as  existing 
in  the  blood,  with  the  exception  of  the  fibrin  and  the  red 
corpuscles.  Its  principal  constituent  is  albumen,  of  which 
it  contains  about  8  per  cent.,  and  the  coagulation  of  which, 
when  heated,  converts  nearly  the  whole  of  the  serum  into 
a  solid  mass.  The  liquid  which  remains  uncoagulated, 
and  which  is  often  enclosed  in  little  cavities  in  the  coagu- 
lated serum,  is  called  serosity :  it  contains,  dissolved  in 
water,  fatty,  extractive,  and  saline  matters. 

Variations  in  the  principal  Constituents  of  the  Liquor  Sanguinis. 

The  water  0/  the  blood  is  subject  to  hourly  variations  in  its 
quantity,  according  to  the  period  since  the  taking  of  food, 
the  amount  of  bodily  exercise,  the  state  of  the  atmosphere, 
and  all  the  other  events  that  may  affect  either  the  ingestion 
or  the  excretion  of  fluids.  According  to  these  conditions, 
it  may  vary  from,  joo  to  790  parts  in  the  thousand.  Yet 
uniformity  is  on  the  whole  maintained;  because  nearly 
all  those  things  which  tend  to  lower  the  proportion  of  water 
in  the  blood,  such  as  active  exercise,  or  the  addition  of 
saline  and  other  solid  matter,  excite  thirst ;  while,  on  the 
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other  hand,  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  water  to  the  blood 
ie  quickly  followed  by  ita  more  copious  excretion  in  sweat 
and  urine.  And  these  means  for  adjusting  the  proportion 
of  the  water  find  their  purpose  in  maintaining  certain  im- 
portant physical  conditions  in  the  blood ;  euch  as  its  proper 
viscidity,  and  the  d^ree  of  its  adhesion  to  the  vessela 
through  which  it  ought  to  flow  with  Uie  least  possible 
reelBtance  from  friction.  On  this  also  depends,  in  great 
measure,  the  activity  of  absorption  by  the  blood-vessels, 
into  which  no  fluids  will  quickly  penetrate,  but  such  as  are 
of  less  density  than  the  blood.  Again,  the  quantity  of 
water  in  the  blood  determines  chiefly  its  volume,  and 
thereby  the  fulness  and  tension  of  the  vessels  and  the 
quantity  of  fluid  that  will  exude  &om  them  to  keep  the 
tissues  moist.  Finally,  the  water  is  the  general  solvent  of 
all  the  other  materials  of  the  liquor  sanguinis. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  proportion  of  water  in  the 
Idood  may  be  sometimes  increased  even  during  its  abstrac- 
tion from  an  artery  or  vein.  Thus  Dr.  Zimmerman  in 
bleeding  doge,  found  the  last  drawn  portion  of  blood 
contain  12  or  13  parts  more  of  water  in  looothan  the 
blood  first  drawn;  and  Polli  noticed  a  corresponding 
diminution  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  human  blood 
during  venesection,  and  suggested  the  only  probable  ex> 
planation  of  the  fact,  namely,  tliat  during  bleeding,  the 
blood-vessels  absorb  very  quickly  a  part  of  the  serous 
fluid  with  which  all  the  tissues  are  moigt«ned. 

The  albumen  may  vary,  consistently  with  health,  from  60 
to  70  parts  in  the  lOOO  of  blood.  The  form  in  which  it 
exists  in  the  blood  ie  not  yet  certain.  It  may  be  that  of 
simple  solution  as  pure  albumen  :  but  it  is,  more  probably, 
in  combination  with  soda,  as  an  albuminat«  of  soda ;  for, 
if  serum  be  much  diluted  with  water,  and  then  neutralized 
with  acetic  acid,  pure  albumen  is  deposited.  Another 
view  entertained  by  Knderlin  is  that  the  albumen  is  dis- 
solved in  the  solution  of  the  neutral  phosphate  of  sodium, 
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to  vhicli  he  conBidera  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  blood  to 
be  due,  and  solutions  of  which  can  dissolve  lar^  quantities 
of  albumen  and  phosphate  of  lime. 

The  proportion  oi  fibrin  in  healthy  blood  may  vary  be- 
tween 2  and  3  parts  in  lOOO.  In  some  diseases,  such  as 
typhus,  and  others  of  low  type,  it  may  be  as  little  aa  i  034 ; 
in  other  diseases,  it  is  said,  it  may  be  increased  to  as  much 
as  7-528  parts  in  loOO.  But,  in  estimating  the  quantiQf 
of  fibrin,  chemists  have  not  taken  account  of  the  white 
corpuscles  of  the  blood.  These  cannot,  by  any  mode  of 
analj-sis  yet  invented,  be  separated  irom  the  fibrin  of 
mammalian  blood :  their  composition  is  unknown,  but 
their  weight  is  always  included  in  the  estimate  of  the 
fibrin.  In  health,  they  may,  perhaps,  add  too  little  to  its 
weight  to  merit  consideration ,  but  in  many  diseases,  espe- 
cially in  inflammatory  and  other  blood  diseases  in  which 
the  fibrin  is  said  to  be  increased,  these  corpuscles  become 
I  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  supposed 
)  of  the  fibrin  must  be  due  to  their  being  weighed 
with  it.  On  this  account  all  the  statements  respecting  the 
increase  of  fibrin  in  certain  diseases  need  revision. 

The  enumeration  of  the/a%  matters  of  the  blood  makes 
it  probable  that  most  of  those  which  are  found  in  the 
tjssutn  or  secretions  exist  also  ready-formed  in  the  blood ; 
for  it  contains  the  cholest^rin  of  the  bile,  the  cerehrin 
and  phosphorised  fat  of  the  brain,  and  the  ordinary  saponi- 
fiable  fats,  stearin,  olein,  and  palmitin.  A  volatile  fatty 
acid  is  that  on  which  the  odour  of  the  blood  mainly  de- 
pends ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  when  sulphuric  acid  is 
added  (we  p.  57),  it  evolves  the  odour  by  combining 
with  the  base  with  which,  naturaUy,  this  acid  is  neutra- 
lized. According  to  Lehmann,  much  of  the  fntty  matter  of 
the  blood  is  accumulated  in  the  red  corpuscles. 

These  fatty  matters  are  subject  to  much  variation  in 
quuitity,  being  commonly  increased  ai^r  every  meal  in 
which  fkt,  or  stafcb,  or  saccharine  substances  have  been 
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taken.  At  Buch  times,  the  &tty  particles  of  the  chyle, 
added  quickly  to  the  blood,  are  only  gradually  assimilated ; 
and  their  quautitf  may  be  sufficient  to  make  the  serum  of 
the  blood  opaque,  or  even  milk-like. 

As  regards  the  inorganic  eonstittienU  of  the  blood, — the 
sabstancee  vhich  remain  as  ashei  after  its  complete  burning 
— ono  may  observe  in  general  their  small  quantity  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  animal  matter  contained  in  it. 
Thot^e  among  them  of  peculiar  interest  are  the  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  the  phosphate  of  calcium. 
It  appears  most  probable,  that  the  blood  owes  its  allcaline 
reaction  to  both  these  salts  of  sodium.  The  existence  of  the 
neutral  phosphate  (NajH.PO,)  was  proved  by  Enderlin : 
the  presence  of  carbonate  of  sodium  has  been  proved  by 
Lehmaim  and  others. 

In  illustration  of  tie  characters  which  the  blood  may 
derive  from  the  phosphate  of  sodium,  Liebig  points  out  the 
large  capaci^  which  solutions  of  that  salt  have  of  absorb- 
ing carbonic  acid  gas,  and  then  very  readily  giving  it  off 
again  when  agitated  in  atmospheric  air,  and  when  the 
atmospheric  pressure  is  diminished.  It  is  probably,  also, 
by  means  of  this  salt,  that  the  phosphate  of  calcium  is  held 
iu  solution  in  the  blood  in  a  form  in  which  it  is  not  soluble 
in  water,  or  in  a  solution  of  albumen.  Of  the  remaining 
inorganic  constituents  of  the  blood,  the  oxide  and  phos- 
phate of  iron  referred  to,  exist  in  the  liquor  sanguinis, 
independently  of  the  iron  in  the  corpuscles. 

Schmidt's  investigations  have  shown  that  the  inorganic 
constituents  of  the  blood-cells  somewhat  differ  from  those 
contained  in  the  serum  j  the  former  possessing  a  consider- 
able preponderance  of  phosphates  and  of  the  salts  of  potas- 
sium, while  the  chlorides,  especially  of  sodium,  with  phos- 
phate of  sodium,  are  particularly 'abundant  in  the  latter. 

Among  the  txtraelive  mattera  of  the  blood,  the  most 
noteworthy  are  Creatin  and  Creatinin.  Besides  these, 
other  organic  principles  have  been  found  either  constantly 
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or  generally  in  the  blood,  including  casein,  especially  in 
vomen  during  lactation :  glucoK,  or  grape-mgar,  found  in 
the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein,  but  disappearing  during  its 
tranait  through  the  lungs  (Bernard);  urea,  and  in  very 
minute  quantities,  uric  acid  (Garrod) ;  hippuric  and  lactic 
aciiU :  ammonia  (Richardson)  :  and  lastly,  certain  colouring 
and  odoriferout  matters. 

Variations  in  healthy  Blood  under  different  Circumstances. 

As  tlie  general  condition  of  the  body  depends  so  much 
on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand, 
anything  that  affects  the  body  must  sooner  or  later,  and 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  affect  the  blood  also,  it  might 
be  expected  that  considerable  variations  in  the  qualities  of 
this  fluid  would  be  found  under  different  circumstances  of 
disease ;  and  such  is  found  to  be  the  case.  Even  in  health, 
however,  the  general  compositioo  of  the  blood  varies  con- 
siderably. 

The  conditions  which  appear  most  to  influence  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  in  health,  are  these :  sex,  pr^nancy, 
age,  and  temperament.  The  composition  of  the  blood  is 
also,  of  course,  much  influenced  by  diet. 

1.  Sex. — The  blood  of  men  differs  &om  that  of  women, 
chiefly  in  being  of  somewhat  higher  specific  gravity,  from  its 
containing  a  relatively  larger  quantity  of  red  corpusclea. 

2.  Pregnane!/. — The  blood  of  pregnant  women  has  a 
rather  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  average,  from  de- 
ficiency of  red  corpuscles.  The  quantity  of  white  corpuscles, 
on  the  other  hand,  and  of  fibrin,  is  increased. 

3.  Age. — From  the  analysis  of  Denis  it  appears  that  the 
blood  of  the  fcetus  is  very  rich  in  solid  matter,  and  espe- 
cially in  red  corpuscles ;  and  this  condition,  gradually 
diminishing,  continues  for  some  n'eeks  after  birth.  The 
quaoti^  of  solid  matter  then  falls  during  childhood  below 
the  avCTi^e,  agun  rises  daring  adult  life,  and  in  old  age 
fitllfl  again. 
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4.  Temperament. — But  little  more  ia  known  concerning 
the  connection  of  thia  with  the  condition  of  the  blood,  than 
that  there  appeare  to  be  a  relatively  lai^r  quantity  of  solid 
matter,  and  particularly  of  red  corpuscles,  in  those  of  a 
plethoric  or  sanguineous  temperament. 

5.  Diet. — Such  differences  in  the  composition  of  the 
blood  as  are  due  to  the  temporary  presence  of  various 
matters  absorbed  n-ith  the  food  and  drink,  as  well  aa  the 
more  lasting  changes  which  must  result  from  generous  or 
poor  diet  respectively,  need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

Efeet»  0/  Bleeding. — The  result  of  bleeding  is  to  diminish 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood;  and  so  quickly,  that  in  a 
single  venesection,  the  portion  of  blood  last  drawn  has  often 
a  less  specific  gravity  than  that  of  the  blood  that  flowed 
first  (J,  Davy  and  Polli).  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  ab- 
sorption of  fluid  &oih  the  tiesuea  of  the  body.  The  physio- 
logical import  of  this  fact,  namely,  the  instant  absorption 
of  liquid  &om  the  tissues,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  intense 
thirst  which  ia  so  common  after  either  loss  of  blood,  or  the 
abstraction  from  it  of  watery  fluid,  aa  in  cholera,  diabetes, 
and  the  like. 

For  some  little  time  after  bleeding,  the  want  of  red 
blood-cells  is  well  marked ;  but  with  this  exception,  no 
considerable  alteration  seems  to  be  produced  in  the  com- 
position of  the  blood  for  more  than  a  very  short  time,  the 
lose  of  the  other  constituents,  including  the  pale  corpuscles, 
being  very  quickly  repaired. 

Tariationt  in  the  Compotition  of  the  Blood,  in  different  Parti 
of  the  Body. 

The  composition  of  the  blood,  as  might  be  expected,  ia 
found  to  vary  in  difTerent  parts  of  the  body.  Thus  arterial 
blood  differs  from  venoua;  and  although  ita  compositioD 
and  general  characters  are  uniform  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  the  systemic  arteries,  they  are  not  so  throughout 
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the  veiious  Bystem, — the  blood  contained  in  some  veins 
diiTering  remarkably  from  that  in  others. 

I.  Differences  between  arterial  and  venous  blood. — These 
may  be  arranged  under  two  heada, — differences  in  colour, 
and  in  general  composition. 

a.  Colour. — Concerning  the  cause  of  the  difference  in 
colour  between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  there  has  been 
much  doubt,  not  to  say  confusion.  For  while  the  scarlet 
colour  of  the  arterial  blood  baa  been  supposed  by  some 
observers,  and  for  some  reasons,  to  be  due  to  the  chemical 
action  of  oxygen,  and  the  purple  tint  of  that  in  the  veins 
to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid,  there  are  facts  which  made 
it  seem  probable  that  the  cause  was  a  mechanical  one 
rather  than  a  chemical,  and  that  it  depended  on  a  difference 
in  the  shape  of  the  red  corpuscles,  by  which  their  power  of 
transmitting  and  reflecting  light  was  altered.  Thus,  Car- 
bonic acid  was  thought  to  make  the  blood  dark  by  causing 
the  red  cells  to  assume  a  bi-convex  outline,  and  oxygen 
was  supposed  to  reverse  the  effect  by  contracting  them  and 
rendering  them  bi-concave.  We  may  believe,  however, 
that,  at  least  for  the  present,  this  vexed  question  has,  by 
the  results  of  investigations  undertaken  by  Professor  Stokes 
and  others,  been  now  set  at  rest. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  or  hmmoglobin  (p.  74), 
is  capable  of  existing  io  two  different  states  of  oxidation, 
and  the  respective  colours  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  are 
caused  by  differences  in  tint  between  these  two  varieties — 
oxidised  or  scarlet  htemoglobin  and  deoxidised  or  purple 
lifl^moglobin.  The  change  of  colour  produced  by  the  passage 
of  the  blood  through  the  Iimgs,  and  its  consequent  exposure 
to  oxygen,  is  due,  probably,  to  the  oxidation  of  purple, 
and  its  conversion  into  scarlet  bcemoglobin ;  while  the 
readinesB  with  which  the  latter  is  de-oxidised  offers  a 
reasonable  explanation  of  the  change,  in  regard  to  tint,  of 
arterial  into  venous  blood, — the  transformation  being 
effected  by  the  delivering  up  of  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  by 
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the  scarlet  haemoglobin,  during  the  blood's  passage  through 
the  capillaries.  The  changes  of  colour  are  more  probably 
due  to  this  cause,  namely,  a  varying  quantity  of  oxygen 
chemically  combined  with  the  bromoglobin,  than  to  any 
mechanical  effect  of  this  gas,  or  to  the  influence  of  carbonic 
acid,  either  chemically,  on  the  colouring  matter,  or  me- 
chanically, on  the  corpuscles  which  contain  it.  We  are 
not,  perhaps,  in  a  position  to  deny  altogether  the  possible 
influence  of  mechanical  conditions  of  the  red  corpuscles  on 
the  colour  of  arterial  and  venous  blood  respectively ;  but  it 
is  probable  that  this  cause  alone  would  be  quite  insufficient 
to  explain  the  differences  in  the  colour  of  the  two  kinds  of 
blood,  and  therefore  if  it  be  an  element  at  all  in  the  change, 
it  must  be  allowed  to  take  only  a  subordinate  position. 

The  distinction  between  the  two  kinds  of  hsDmoglobin 
naturally  present  in  the  blood,  or  in  other  words,  the 
proof  that  the  addition  or  subtraction  of  oxygen  involves 
the  production  respectively  of  two  substances  having  funda- 
mental  differences  of  chemical  constitution,  has  been  made 
out  chiefly  by  ipeclrum-analysis, — the  effects  produced  by 
placing  oxidised  and  de-oxidised  solutions  of  hccmoglobin 
in  the  path  of  a  ray  of  light  traversing  a  spectroscope  being 
different.  For  while  the  oxidised  solution  causes  the  ap- 
pearance of  two  absorption  bands  in  the  yellow  and  the 
green  part  of  the  spectrum,  these  are  replaced  by  a  single  band 
intermediate  in  position,  when  the  oxidised  or  scarlet  solution 
is  darkened  by  de-oxidising  agencies, ^or,  in  other  words, 
when  the  change  which  naturally  ensues  in  the  conversion 
of  arterial  into  venous  blood  is  artificially  produced.* 

The  greater  part  of  the  bicmoglobin  in  both  arterial  and 
venous  blood  probably  exist*  in  tiie  scarlet  or  more  highly 
oxidised  condition,  and  only  a  small  part  is  de-oxidised  and 
made  purple  in  its  passage  from  the  arteries  into  the  veins. 

*  The  Btndeat  to  whom  the  t«nnB  employed  in  connection  with 
tpectnuu-ansljsis  are  not  funilitr,  U  sdviaed  to  consnlt,  with  referfuce 
to  th«  preceding  pangrsph,  sn  elemental;  treatise  on  Physics. 
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The  differences  in  regard  to  colour  between  arterial  and 
Tenous  blood  are  Bometimes  not  to  be  obaerved.  If  blood 
rvius  very  slowly  from  an  artery,  as  from  tlie  bottom  of  a 
deep  and  devious  wound,  it  is  often  as  dark  as  venous 
blood.  In  persons  nearly  asphyxiated  also,  and  some- 
times, under  the  influence  of  chloroform  or  ether,  the 
arterial  blood  becomes  like  the  venous.  In  the  fcBtus 
also  both  kinds  of  blood  are  dark.  Eut,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  dark  blood  becomes  bright  on  exposure  to  the  air. 
Bernard  has  shown  that  venous  blood  retuTEing  from  a  gland 
in  active  secretion  is  almost  as  bright  as  arterial  blood. 

b.  General  Composition. — The  chief  differences  between 
arterial  and  ordinary  venous  blood  are  these.  Arterial 
blood  contains  rather  more  fibrin,  and  rather  less  albumen 
and  fat.  It  coagulates  somewhat  more  quickly.  Also,  it 
contains  more  osygen,  and  less  carbonic  acid.  According 
to  Denis,  the  fibrin  of  venous  blood  differs  from  arterial, 
in  that  when  it  is  fresh  and  has  not  been  much  exposed 
to  the  air,  it  may  be  dissolved  in  a  slightly  heated  solution 
of  nitrate  of  potassium. 

Some  of  the  veins,  however,  contain  Hood  which  differs 
from  the  ordinary  standard  considerably.  These  are  the 
portal,  the  hepatic,  and  the  splenic  veins. 

Portal  vein. — The  blood  which  the  portal  vein  conveys 
to  the  liver  is  supplied  from  two  chief  sources ;  namely, 
that  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  veins,  which  contains 
the  soluble  elements  of  food  absorbed  from  the  stomach 
and  intestines  during  digestion,  and  that  in  the  splenic 
vein  i  it  must,  therefore,  combine  the  qualities  of  the 
blood  &t>m.  each  of  these  sources. 

The  blood  in  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  veins  will  vary 
much  according  to  the  stage  of  digestion  and  the  nature 
of  the  food  taken,  and  can  therefore  be  seldom  exactly  the 
same.  Speaking  generally,  and  without  considering  the 
sugar,  dextrine,  and  otlier  soluble  matters  which  may 
have  been  absorbed  from  the  alimentary  canal,  this  blood 
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appears  to  be  deficient  in  solid  matters,  especially  ia  red 
corpuscles,  owing  to  dilution  by  the  quantity  of  water  ab- 
sorbed, to  contain  an  excess  of  albumen,  though  chiefly  of 
a  lower  kind  than  usual,  resulting  from  the  digestion  of  ni- 
tn^nised  substances,  and  termed  albuminose,  and  to  yield 
a  less  tenacious  kind  of  fibrin  than  that  of  blood  generally. 

Tho  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  probably  more  definite 
in  composition,  though  also  liable  to  alterations  according 
to  the  stage  of  tho  digestive  process,  and  other  circum- 
stances. It  seems  generally  to  be  deficient  in  red  cor- 
puscles, and  to  contain  an  unusually  largo  proportion  of 
albumen.  The  fibrin  seems  to  vary  in  relative  amount, 
but  to  be  almost  always  above  the  average.  The  propor- 
tion of  colourless  corpuscles  appears  also  to  be  unusually 
large.  The  whole  quantity  of  solid  matter  is  decreased, 
the  diminution  appearing  to  be  chiefly  in  the  proportion 
of  red  corpuscles. 

The  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  combining  the  peculiaritiee 
of  its  two  factors,  tlie  splenic  and  mesenteric  venous 
blood,  ia  usually  of  lower  specific  gravity  than  blood 
generally,  is  more  watery,  contains  fewer  red  corpuscles, 
more  albumen,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  albuminose,  and 
yields  a  less  firm  clot  than  that  yielded  by  other  blood, 
owing  to  the  deficient  tenacity  of  its  fibrin.  These 
chairacterieticB  of  portal  blood  refer  to  the  composition  of 
the  blood  itself,  and  have  no  reference  to  the  exti'aneous 
substances,  such  as  the  absorbed  materials  of  tlie  food, 
which  it  may  contain;  neither,  indeed,  has  any  complete 
analysis  of  these  been  given. 

Comparative  analyses  of  blood  in  the  portal  vein  and 
blood  in  the  hepatic  veins  have  also  been  frequently  made, 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  changes  which  this  fluid 
undergoes  in  its  transit  through  the  liver.  Gfreat  diversity, 
however,  is  observable  in  the  analyses  of  these  two  kinds 
of  blood  by  different  chemists.  Part  of  this  diversity  is  no 
doubt  attributable  to  the  fact  pointed  out  by  Bernard,  that 


re^rcT;grii2e  ir.Vy  tzie  piral  vm,  ai>d  ihias  rinjue  the  rMUit 
of  iLe  hZJily^E.  G:i«*iiiig  A^r&iiist  liiis  so«ivi?  of  ««*; 
reoezji  ous^rers  seezud  to  h&re  de^^ermined  thai  hepatk 
T€XK>i2s  IC'Xid  ccctains  le:^  wmter.  albumen,  and  sal;s«  than 
the  baood  of  the  porsal  T^cin;  bat  that  it  yields  a  much 
larger  amount  of  extractiTe  matter,  in  which,  acci>rdiug  to 
Bernard  and  others,  is  one  constant  elements  namcdj,  grnpe* 
fugar,  which  is  £oxmd,  whether  saccharine  or  farinaceous 
matter  hare  been  present  in  the  food  or  not. 

Besides  the  rather  wide  difference  between  the  composi- 
tion of  the  blood  of  these  Teins  and  of  others,  it  must  not  be 
fiTTgotten  that  in  its  passage  through  everr  organ  and  tissue 
of  the  bodj,  the  blood's  composition  must  be  varying  con- 
stantly, as  each  part  takes  from  it  or  adds  to  it  such  matter 
as  it,  roughly  speaking,  wishes  either  to  have  or  to  throw 
away.  Thus  the  blood  of  the  renal  vein  has  been  proved 
by  experiment  to  contain  less  water  than  does  the  blood  of 
the  artery,  and  doubtless  its  salts  are  diminished  also.  The 
blood  in  the  renal  vein  is  said,  moreover,  by  Bernard  and 
Brown-Sequard  not  to  coagulate. 

This  then  is  an  example  of  the  change  produced  in  the 
blood  by  its  passage  through  a  special  excretory  organ.  But 
all  parts  of  the  body,  bones,  muscles,  nerves,  etc.,  must  act 
on  the  blood  as  it  passes  through  them,  and  leave  in  it  some 
mark  of  their  action,  too  slight  though  it  may  bo,  at  any 
given  moment,  for  analysis  by  means  now  at  our  disposal. 

On  the  Gases  contained  in  the  Blood, 

The  gases  contained  in  the  blood  are  carbonic  acid, 
oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  lOO  volumes  of  blood  contaiuing 
from  40  to  50  volumes  of  these  gases  collectively. 

Arterial  blood  contains  relatively  more  oxygen  and  less 
carbonio  aciA  than  venous.  But  the  absolute  quantity  of 
carbonio  acid  is  in  both  kinds  of  blood  greater  than  that  of 
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the  oj^gen.     The  proportion  of  nitrogen  ia  in  both  very 

It  ia  moat  probable  that  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  blood 
is  partly  in  a  Btate  of  simple  solution,  and  partly  in  a  state 
of  weak  chemical  combination.  That  portion  of  the  car- 
bonic acid  which  is  chemically  combined,  ia  contained 
partly  in  a  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  partly  is  united  witli 
phosphate  of  the  same  base.  The  oxygen  is  combined 
chemically  with  the  hcemoglobin  of  the  red  corpuscles 
(pp.  75  and  85). 

That  the  oxygen  is  absorbed  chiefly  by  the  red  corpuscles 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  _while  blood  is  capable  of 
absorbing  oxygen  in  considerable  quantity,  the  seritm 
alone  has  little  or  no  more  power  of  absorbing  this  gas 
than  pure  water. 

Development  nf  the  Blood. 

In  the  development  of  the  blood  little  more  can  be  traced 
than  the  processes  by  which  the  corpuscles  are  formed. 

Tho  first  formed  blood-cells  of  the  human  embryo  differ 
much  in  their  general  characters  from  those  which  belong 
to  the  latter  periods  of  intra -uterine,  and  to  all  periods  of 
extra-uterine  life.  Their  manner  of  origin  differs  also, 
and  it  will  be  well  perhaps  to  consider  this  first. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  the  embryo,  the  plan, 
so  to  speak,  of  the  heart  and  chief  blood-vessels  is  first 
laid  out  in  cells.  Thus  the  heart  is  at  first  but  a  solid 
mass  of  cella,  reaembling  those  which  constitute  all  other 
parts  of  the  embryo ;  and  continuous  with  this  are  tracts 
of  similar  cells — the  rudiments  of  the  chief  blood-vessels. 

The  formation  of  the  first  blood  corpuscles  is  very 
simple.  "While  the  outermost  of  the  embryonic  cells,  of 
which  the  rudimentary  heart  and  its  attendant  vessels  are 
composed,  gradually  develop  into  the  muscular  and  other 
tissues  which  form  the  walls  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
the  inner  cells  simply  separate  from  each  other,  and  form 
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blood- cells ,'  eome  fluid  plasma  being  at  the  same  time 
secreted.  Thus,  by  the  same  process,  blood  is  formed,  and 
the  originally  solid  heart  and  blood-vessels  are  hollowed  out. 

The  blood-cells  produced  in  this  way,  are  from  about 
jTiVff  to  TsW  °^  ""  ^""'^  "^  diameter,  mostly  spherical, 
[)ellucid,  and  colourless,  vith  grauiilar  contents,  and  a 
well-marked  nucleus.  Gradually,  they  acquire  a  red 
colour,  at  the  same  time  that  the  nucleus  becomes  more 
defined,  and  the  granular  matters  clears  away.  Mr.  Paget 
describes  them  as,  at  this  period,  circular,  thickly  disc- 
ehaped,  full- coloured,  and,  on  an  average,  about  ^^nr  <'f 
an  inch  in  diameter  ;  their  nuclei,  which  are  about  ^-^'^j  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  are  centi-al,  circular,  very  little  pro- 
minent on  the  surfaces  of  the  cell,  and  apparently  slightly 
granular  or  tuberculated. 

Before  the  occurrence,  however,  of  this  change — from 
the  colourless  to  the  coloured  state — in  many  instances, 
probably,  during  it,  and  in  many  afterwards,  a  process  of 
multiplication  takes  place  by  division  of  the  nucleus  and 
subsequently  of  the  cell,  into  two,  and  much  more  rarely, 
Fig.  30.  • 


three  or  four  new  cells,  which  gradually  acquire  the 
characters  of  the  original  cell  from  which  they  sprang. 
Fig.  30  (b,  c,  u,  e). 

Fig.  30,    Development  of  the  Erst  Bet  of  blood- corpuscles  in  the 
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When,  in  the  progress  of  embryonic  developmout,  the 
liver  begins  to  be  formed,  the  multiplication  of  blood- 
cells  in  the  whole  mass  of  blood  ceases,  according  to 
Kolliker,  and  new  blood-cells  are  produced  by  this  organ. 
Like  those  just  described,  they  are  at  first  colourless  and 
nucleated,  but  afterwards  acquire  the  ordinary  blood- 
tinge,  and  resemble  very  much  those  of  the  first  set.  Like 
them  they  may  also  multiply  by  division.  In  whichever 
way  produced,  however,  whether  from  the  original  for- 
mative cells  of  the  embryo,  or  by  the  liver,  these  coloured 
nucleated  cells  begin  very  early  in  fcetal  life  to  be  mingled 
with  coloured  non-nucleated  corpuscles  resembling  those  of 
the  adidt,  and  about  the  fourth  or  fifth  month  of  embryonic 
existence  Eire  completely  replaced  by  them. 

The  manner  of  origin  of  these  perfect  non-nucleated 
corpuscles  must  be  now  considered. 

I.  Concerning  the  Cells/mm  tehick  tlieij  arise. 

a.  Be/ore  Birth. — It  is  uncertain  whether  they  are 
derived  only  from  the  cells  of  the  lymph,  which,  at  about 
the  period  of  their  appearance,  begins  to  be  poured  into 
the  blood;  or  whether  they  are  derived  also  irom  the 
nucleated  red  cells,  which  they  replace,  or  also  from  similar 
nucleated  cells,  which  Kolliker  thinks  are  produced  by  the 
liver  during  the  whole  time  of  fcetal  existence. 

6.  AfUr  Birth. — It  is  generally  agreed  that  after  birth  the 

red  corpuscles  are  derived  from  the  smaller  of  the  nucleated 

lymph  or  chyle- corpuscles, — the  vhite  corpuscles  of  the  hlood. 

II.   Concerning  the  Manner  of  their  Development. 

There   is    not    perfect   agreement   among   ; 


luammalian  embryo.     A.  A  dotted,  micleated  embryo-ccll  in  proceaa  o[ 
oonvcrBion  into  a  blood- corpuscle  :  the  nuelena  provided  witli  a  nucle- 
oliu.    B.  A  similar  cell  with  a  dividing  nacleus ;  at  c,  the  division 
the  nucieua  is  complete  ;  at  D,  the  cell  also  ia  dividing.     E.  A  btood- 
corpuscle  almost  complete,  but  still  containing  a  few  granulos.    v. 
feet  blood-coipuscle. 
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coDcenung  the  process  by  which  lymph-globules  or  white 
corpuscles  (and  in  the  foetus,  perhaps  the  red  nucleated 
cells)  are  transformed  into  red  non-nucleat«d  blood-cells. 
For  while  some  maintain  that  the  whole  cell  is  changed 
into  a  red  one  by  the  gradual  clearing  up  of  the  con- 
tents, including  the  nucleus,  it  ia  believed  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones  aud  many  others,  that  only  the  nucleus  becomes  the 
red  blood-cell,  by  escaping  &om  its  envelope  and  acquiring 
the  ordinary  blood-tint. 

Of  these  two  theories,  that  which  supposes  the  nucleus 
of  the  lymph  or  chyle  globule  to  be  the  germ  of  the  future 
red  blood-corpuscle  ia  the  theory  now  generally  adopted. 

The  development  of  red  blood-cells  from  the  corpuscles 
of  the  lymph  and  chyle  continues  throughout  life,  and 
there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  after  birth  they  have 
any  other  origin. 

Without  doubt,  these  little  bodies  have,  like  all  other 
parts  of  the  organism,  a  tolerably  definite  term  of  existence, 
and  in  a  like  manner  die  and  waste  away  when  the  portion 
of  work  allotted  to  them  has  been  performed.  Neither  ttie 
length  of  their  life,  however,  nor  the  fashion  of  their 
decay,  has  been  yet  clearly  made  out,  and  we  can  only 
surmise  that  in  these  things  they  resemble  more  or  lees 
closely  those  parts  of  the  body  which  lie  more  plainly 
within  our  observation. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  have  appeared  that  when 
the  blood  ia  once  formed,  its  growth  and  maintenance  are 
efiected  by  the  constant  repetition  of  the  development  of 
new  portions.  In  the  same  proportion  that  the  blood  yields 
its  materials  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  Qie  sevOTal 
solid  tissues,  aud  for  secretions,  so  are  new  materials  sup- 
plied to  it  in  the  lymph  and  chyle,  and  by  development 
made  like  it.  The  part  of  the  process  which  relates  to  the 
formation  of  new  corpuscles  has  been  described,  but  it  ia 
probably  only  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  process ;  fi>r  the 
assimilation  of  the  new  materials  to  the  blood  must  be 
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perfect,  in  regard  to  all  those  immeaauraHe  minute  par- 
ticulars by  wMch.  the  blood  is  adapted  for  the  nutrition  of 
every  tissue,  and  the  maintenauce  of  every  peculiarity  of 
each.  How  precise  the  assimilation  must  be  for  such  an 
adaptation,  may  be  conceived  from  some  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  blood  is  altered  by  disease,  and  by  assimilation 
is  maintained  in  its  altered  state.  For  example,  by  the 
insertion  of  vaccine  matter,  the  blood  is  for  a  short  time 
manifestly  diseased ;  however  minute  the  portion  of  virus, 
it  affects  and  alters,  in  some  way,  the  whole  of  the  blood. 
And  the  alteration  thus  produced,  inconceivably  slight  as 
it  must  be,  is  long  maintained  ;  for  even  vety  long  after  a 
successful  vaccination,  a  second  insertion  of  the  virus  may 
have  no  effect,  the  blood  being  no  longer  amenable  to  its 
influence,  because  the  new  blood,  formed  after  the  vaccina- 
tion, is  made  like  the  blood  as  altered  by  the  vaccine 
virus ;  in  other  words,  the  blood  exactly  assimilates  to  its 
altered  self  the  materials  derived  from  the  lymph  and  chyle. 
In  health  we  cannot  see  the  precision  of  the  adjustment 
of  the  blood  to  the  tissues  ;  but  we  may  imagine  it  from 
the  small  influences  by  which,  as  in  vaccination,  it  is 
disturbed ;  and  we  may  be  sure  tliat  the  new  blood  is  as 
perfectly  assimilated  to  the  healthy  standard  as  in  disease 
it  is  assimilated  to  the  most  minutely  altered  standard.* 

How  far  the  assimilation  of  the  blood  is  affected  by  any 
formative  power  which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the 
solid  tissues,  we  know  not.  That  this  possible  formative 
power  is,  however,  if  present,  greatly  ministered  to  and 
assisted  by  the  actions  of  otber  parts  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
as  IH,  by  the  digestive  and  absorbent  systems,  and  pro- 
bably by  tho  liver,  and  all  of  the  so-called  vascular  glands; 
and,  2ndly,  by  Qie  excretory  organs,  which  separate  from 
the  blood  refuse  materials,  includiDg  in  this  term  not  only 

*  Cori'sspouding  titcte  in  relation  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  tbsuca 
by  tssimilation  will  be  meadonftd  in  the  clupter  on  Nurairios, 
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the  waste  substance  of  the  tissues,  but  also  such  matters 
as,  having  been  taken  with  food  and  drink,  may  have  been 
absorbed  from  the  digestive  canal,  and  have  been  sub- 
sequently found  unfit  to  remain  in  the  circulating  current. 
And,  Srdly,  the  precise  constitution  of  the  blood  is  adjusted 
by  the  balance  of  the  nutritive  processes  for  maintaining 
the  several  tissues,  so  that  none  of  the  materials  appro- 
priate for  the  maintenance  of  any  part  may  remain  in 
excess  in  the  blood.  Each  part,  by  taking  from  the  blood 
the  materials  it  requires  for  its  maintenance,  is,  as  has 
been  observed,  in  the  relation  of  an  excretory  organ  to  all 
the  rest ;  inasmuch  as  by  abstracting  the  matters  proper 
for  its  nutrition,  it  prevents  excess  of  such  matters  as 
effectually  as  if  they  were  separated  from  the  blood  aud 
cast  out  altogether  by  the  excreting  organs  specially  present 
for  such  a  purpose. 

Uses  of  the  Blood, 

The  purposes  of  the  blood,  thus  developed  and  main- 
tained, appear,  in  the  perfect  state,  to  be  these;  1st,  to  be 
a  source  whence  the  various  parts  of  the  body  may  abstract 
the  materials  necessary  for  their  nutrition  and  mainte- 
nance; and  whence  the  secreting  organs  may  take  the 
materials  for  their  various  secretions ;  2nd,  to  be  a 
constantly  replenished  store-house  of  latent  chemical  force, 
which  in  its  expenditure  will  maintain  the  heat  of  the 
body,  or  be  transformed  by  the  living  tissues,  and  mani- 
fested by  them  in  various  forms  as  vital  power ;  yd,  to 
convey  oxygen  to  the  several  tissues  which  may  need  it, 
either  for  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  or  for  combination 
with  their  refuse  matter;  4th,  to  bring  from  all  parts  refuse 
matters,  and  convey  them  to  places  whence  they  may  be  dis- 
charged; 5^^,  to  warm  and  moisten  all  parts  of  the  body. 

Uses  of  the  various  Constituents  of  the  Blood, 
Regarding  the  uses   of  the  various  constituents  of  the 
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blood  it  may  be  said  that  the  matter  almost  resolves  itself 
into  an  analysis  of  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  of 
the  food  and  drink  which  are  taken  for  their  nutrition, 
with  a  subsequent  consideration  of  how  far  any  given  con- 
stituent of  the  blood  may  be  supposed  to  be  on  its  way 
to  the  living  tissues,  to  be  incorporated  with  and  nourish 
them,  or,  having  fulfilled  its  purpose,  to  be  on  its  way  in  a 
more  or  less  changed  condition  to  the  excretory  organs  to  be 
cast  out.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  blood 
contains  also  matters  which  serve  by  their  combustion 
to  produce  heat,  and,  again,  others  which  possibly  sub- 
serve only  a  mechanical,  although  most  important,  purpose; 
as  for  instance  the  preservation  of  the  due  specific  gravity 
of  the  blood,  or  some  other  quality  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  maintain  its  proper  relation  to  the  vessels  containing  it 
and  to  the  tissues  through  which  it  passes.  Lastly,  among 
the  constituents  of  the  blood,  are  the  gases,  oxygen  and 
carbonic  acid,  and  the  substances  specially  adapted  to  carry 
them,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  take  part  in  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body,  but  are  rather  the  means  and  evidence  of 
the  combustion  before  referred  to,  on  which,  to  a  great 
extent,  directly  or  indirectly,  all  vitality  depends. 

Albumen, — ^The  albumen,  which  exists  in  so  large  a 
proportion  among  the  chief  constituents  of  the  blood,  is 
without  doubt  mainly  for  the  nourishment  of  those  tex- 
tures which  contain  it  or  other  compounds  nearly  allied  to  it. 
Besides  its  purpose  in  nutrition,  the  albumen  of  the  liquor 
sanguinis  is  doubtless  of  importance  also  in  the  maintenance 
of  those  essential  physical  properties  of  the  blood  to  which 
reference  has  been  abready  made. 

Fibrin. — It  has  been  mentioned  in  a  previous  part  of 
this  chapter  that  the  idea  of  fibrin  existing  in  the  blood, 
as  fibrin,  is  probably  founded  in  error ;  and  that  it  is  formed 

■ 

in  the  act  of  coagulation  .by  the  union  of  two  substances, 
which  before  existed  separately  (p.  64).  In  considering, 
therefore,  the  functions  of  fibrin,  we  may  exclude  the  notion 
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of  its  existence,  as  such,  in  the  blood  in  a  fluid  state,  and  of 
its  use  in  the  nutrition  of  certain  special  textures,  and  look 
for  the  explanation  of  its  functions  to  those  circumstances, 
whether  of  health  or  disease,  under  which  it  is  produced. 
In  hsBmorrhage,  for  example,  the  formation  of  fibrin  in  the 
clotting  of  blood,  is  the  means  by  which,  at  least  for  a 
time,  the  bleeding  is  restrained  or  stopped;  and  the  material 
which  is  produced  for  the  permanent  healing  of  the  injured 
part,  contains  a  coagulable  material  probably  identical,  or 
very  nearly  so,  with  the  fibrin  of  clotted  blood. 

Fatty  Matters, — The  fatty  matters  of  the  blood  subserve 
more  than  one  purpose.  For  while  they  are  the  means,  at 
least  in  part,  by  which  the  fat  of  the  body,  so  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  proper  adipose  and  other  textures,  is  re- 
plenished, they  also,  by  their  imion  with  oxygen,  assist  in 
maintaining  the  temperature  of  the  body.  In  certain  secre- 
tions also,  notably  the  milk  and  bile,  fat  is  an  important 
constituent. 

Saline  Matter. — ^The  uses  of  the  saline  constituents  of 
the  blood  are,  first,  to  enter  into  the  composition  of  such 
textures  and  secretions  as  naturally  contain  them,  and, 
secondly,  to  assist  in  preserving  the  due  specific  gravity 
and  alkalinity  of  the  blood  and,  perhaps,  also  in  preventing 
its  decomposition.  The  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  sodium, 
besides  maintaining  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  are  said 
especially  to  preserve  the  liquidity  of  its  albumen,  and  to 
favour  its  circulation  through  the  capillaries,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  increase  the  absorptive  power  of  the  serum 
for  gases.  But  although,  from  the  constant  presence  of  a 
certain  quantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  blood,  we  may 
believe  that  it  has  these  last-mentioned  important  functions 
in  connection  with  the  blood  itself,  apart  from  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  body,  yet,  from  the  amount  which  is  daily  se- 
parated by  the  different  excretory  organs,  and  especially 
by  the  kidneys,  we  must  also  believe  that  a  considerable 
quantity  simply  passes  through  the  bloody  both  from  the 
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food  and  from  the  tissues,  as  a  temporary  and  useless  con- 
stituent, to  be  excreted  when  opportunity  offers. 

Corpmcles.-— 'The  uses  of  the  red  corpuscles  are  probably 
not  yet  fully  known,  but  they  may  be  inferred,  at  least  in 
part,  from  the  composition  and  properties  of  their  contents. 
The  affinity  of  haemoglobin  for  oxygen  has  been  abready 
mentioned ;  and  the  main  function  of  the  red  corpuscles 
seems  to  be  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  lungs  by 
means  of  this  constituent,  and  its  conveyance  to  all  parts  of 
the  body,  especially  to  those  tissues,  the  nervous  and  mus- 
cular, the  discharge  of  whose  functions  depends  in  so  great 
a  degree  upon  a  rapid  and  full  supply  of  this  element. 
The  readiness  with  which  hsBmoglobin  absorbs  oxygen,  and 
delivers  it  up  again  to  a  reducing  agent,  so  well  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Prof.  Stokes,  admirably  adapts  it  for 
this  purpose.  How  far  the  red  corpuscles  are  concerned 
in  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues  is  quite  unknown. 

The  relation  of  the  white  to  the  red  corpuscles  of  the 
blood  has  been  already  considered  (p.  92) ;  of  the  functions 
of  the  former,  other  than  are  concerned  in  this  relationship, 
nothing  is  positively  known.  Recent  observations  of  the 
migration  of  the  white  corpuscles  from  the  interior  of  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues  (see  Section,  On 
the  Circulation  in  the  Capillaries)  have,  however,  opened 
out  a  large  field  for  investigation  of  their  probable  func- 
tions in  connection  with  the  nutrition  of  the  textures, 
in  which,  even  in  health,  they  appear  to  wander. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

CIKCULJLTION    OF    THE    BLOOD. 

The  body  is  divided  into  two  chief  cavities — ^tlie  chest  or 
thorax  and  abdomen,  by  a  curved  muscular  partition,  called 
the  diaphragm  (fig.  31).  The  chest  is  almost  entirely  filled 
by  the  lungs  and  heart ;  the  latter  being  fitted  in,  so  to 
speak,  between  the  two  lungs,  nearer  the  front  than 
the  back  of  the  chest,  and  partly  overlapped  by  them 
(fig.  31).  Each  of  these  organs  is  contained  in  a  distinct 
bag,  called  respectively  the  right  and  left  pleura  and  the 
pericardium,  the  latter  being  fibrous  in  the  main,  but  lined 
on  the  inner  aspect  by  a  smooth  shining  epithelial  covering, 
on  which  can  glide,  with  but  little  friction,  the  equally 
smooth  surface  of  the  heart  enveloped  by  it.  In  fig.  3 1 
the  containing  bags  of  pleura  and  pericardium  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  removed.  Entering  the  chest  from, 
above  is  a  large  and  long  air-tube,  called  the  trachea, 
which  divides  into  two  branches,  one  for  each  lung,  and 
through  which  air  passes  and  repasses  in  respiration. 
Springing  from  the  upper  part  or  base  of  the  heart  may  be 
seen  the  large  vessels,  arteries,  and  veins,  which  convey 
blood  either  to  or  from  this  organ. 

In  the  living  body  the  heart  and  lungs  are  in  constant 
rhythmic  movement,  the  result  of  which  is  an  xmceasing 
stream  of  air  through  the  trachea  alternately  into  and  out 
of  the  lungs,  and  an  imceasing  stream  of  blood  into  and 
out  of  the  heart. 

It  is  with  this  last  event  that  we  are  concerned  especially 
in  this  chapter, — with  the  means,  that  is  to  say,  by  which 
the  blood  which  at  one  moment  is  forced  out  of  the  heart, 
is  in  a  few  moments  more  returned  to  it,  again  to  depart, 
iiTii^  Agfim  pass-  through  the  body  in  course  of  what  is 
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technically  called  the  circulation.  The  purpoees  for  which 
this  unceasing  current  is  maintained,  are  indicated  in  the 
uses  of  the  blood  enumerated  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

The  blood  is  conveyed  away  £rom  the  heart  by  the 
arteries,  and  returned  to  it  by  the  veins  ;  the  arteries  and 
veins  being  continuous  with  each  other,  at  one  end  by 
means  of  the  heart,  and  at  the  other  by  a  fine  network  of 
vessels  called  the  capiUariet.  The  blood,  therefore,  in  its 
passage  from  the  heart  passes  first  into  the  arteries,  then 
into  the  capillaries,  and  lastly  into  the  veins,  by  which  it 
is  conveyed  back  again  to  the  heart, — thus  completing  a 
revolution,  or  eircviation. 

Fig.  3i.» 


As  generally  described   there   are  i 
which  all  the  blood  must  pass;  the  on 


o   circulations  by 
a  shorter  circuit 


'  Fig.  31.  View  of  heart  and  Iudri  m  tUa.  The  front  portion  of 
the  cHat-wall,  and  the  onter  or  parietal  layers  of  the  pleune  and  peri- 
canlinm  have  been  ranoved.     The  lungs  are  partly  collapMd. 
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from  the  benrt  to  the  lungs  and  back  again ;  the  other  and 
lai^r  circuit,  from  the  heart  to  all  parte  of  the  body  and 
back  again ;  but  more  strictly  speaking,  there  is  only  one 
complete  circulation,  which  may  be  diagrammatically  repre- 
sented by  a  double  loop,  as  in  the  accompanying  figure. 

On  reference  to  pig_  32.* 

this  figure  and 
noticing  the  di- 
rection of  the  ar- 
rows which  repre- 
sent the  course 
of  the  stream 
of  blood,  it  will 
be  observed  that 
while  there  is  a 
smaller  and  a 
larger  circle  both 
of  which  pass 
through  the  heart, 
yet  that  these  are 
not  distinct,  one 
from  the  other, 
but  are  formed 
really  by  one  con- 
tinuooa  stream, 
the  whole  of 
which*  most,  at 
one  part  of  its  course,  pass  through  the  lungs.  Subor- 
dinate to  the  two  printnpal  circulations,  the  pulmonary  and 
MyitfmU  as  they  are  named,  it  will  be  noticed  also  in  the 
same  figure,  that  there  is  another,  by  which  a  portion 
of  the  stream  of  blood  having  been  diverted  once  into 
the  capillaries  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  some  other 
oq^ana,  and  gathered  up  again  into  a  single  stream,  is  a 
second  time  divided  in  its   passes   through  the  liver, 

*  llg.  33.    Diagram  of  the  drcnlBtion. 
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before  it  finally  reaches  the  heart  and  completes  a  revolu- 
tion. This  subordinate  stream  through  the  liver  is  called 
the  portal  circulation. 

The  principal  force  provided  for  constantly  moving  the 
blood  through  this  course  is  that  of  the  muscular  substance 
of  the  heart ;  other  assistant  forces  are  (2)  those  of  the 
elastic  walls  of  the  arteries,  (3)  the  pressure  of  the  muscles 
among  which  some  of  the  veins  run,  (4)  the  movements  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest  in  xespirationy  and  probably,  to  some 
extent,  (5),  the  interchange  of  relations  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues  which  ensues  in  the  capillary  system  during 
the  nutritive  processes.  The  right  direction  of  the  blood's 
course  is  determined  and  maintained  by  the  valves  of  the 
heart  to  be  immediately  described ;  which  valves  open  to 
permit  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the  course  described, 
but  close  when  any  force  tends  to  move  it  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

We  shall  consider  separately  each  member  of  the  system 
of  organs  for  the  circulation  :  and  first — 

The  Heart. 

The  heart  is  a  hollow  muscular  organ,  the  interior  of 
which  is  divided  by  a  partition  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
form  two  chief  chambers  or  cavities — right  and  left.  Eacli 
of  these  chambers  is  again  subdivided  into  an  upper  and 
a  lower  portion  called  respectively  the  auricle  and  ventricle, 
which  freely  communicate  one  with  the  other ;  the  aperture 
of  communication,  however,  being  guarded  by  valvular 
curtains,  so  disposed  as  to  allow  blood  to  pass  freely  from 
the  auricle  into  the  ventricle,  but  not  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. There  are  thus  four  cavities  altogether  in  the  heart 
— two  auricles  and  two  ventricles ;  the  auricle  and  ventricle 
of  one  side  being  quite  separate  from  those  of  the  other. 
The  right  auricle  communicates,  on  the  one  hand  with  the 
veins  of  the  general  system,  and,  on  the  other,  with  the 
right  ventricle,  while  the  latter  leads  directly  into  the  pul- 
monary artery,  the  orifice  of  which  is  guarded  by  valves. 
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The  left  auride  again  communicatea,  on  the  voa  hand,  with 
the  pulmonaiy  veins,  and,  on  the  other,  vith  the  leA 
voitricle,  while  the  latter  leads  ditectly  into  the  aorta— a 
large  arteiy  which  conreja  blood  to  the  general  ^stem, 
the  orifice  of  which,  like  that  of  the  pulmonaiy  artery,  is 
guarded  by  valvea 

The  arrangement  of  the  heart's  Talves  is  such  that 
the  blood  can  pass  only  in  one  definite  direction,  and 
this  ifl  Bfl  follows  (fig.  33) : — From  the  right  auricle 
the  blood  paasee  into  the  right  ventricle,  and  theooe 
into    the    pulmo-  ^.    _ , 

nary    artery,    by  , 
which   it   is  con- 
veyed to    the  ca- 
pillaries   of     the 
lunge.    From  the  I 
lungs   the   blood,  I 
which  is  now  puri- 
fied  and    altered  I 
ia  colour,  la  ga-  I 
thered  by  the  pul- 
monary veins  and  I 
taken  to  the  ] 
auricle.  From  the  | 
left      auricle 
passes    into    1 
left  ventricle,  and  I 
thence     into    the  I 

aorta,  by  which  it  is  distributed  to  the  capillaries  of  every 
portion  of  the  body.  The  branches  of  the  aorta,  from 
being  distributed  to  the  general  system,  are  called  lyitemtc 
arteries;  and  &om  these  the  blood  passes  into  the  ty»- 
Umie  capillaries,  where  it  again  becomes  dark  and  impure, 
and  th^tce  into  the  branches  of  the  lyitemic  veins,  which. 


*  fig.  33.  Diigram  of  the  circuktion  through  the  heut  (after  DaltOD). 
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forming:  ^7  their  union  two  larg;e  trunks,  called  the  supe- 
rior and  inferior  vena  cava,  discharge  their  coutente  into 
the  right  auricle,  whence  we  euppoeed  the  blood  to  start 
(%■  33)- 

Structure  of  the  Valvet  of  the  Heart. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  the  structure  of  the 

J'lg-  34.* 


*  Fig.  34.  The  light  auricle  and  Tentricle  opened,  anit  a  {art  of 
their  right  and  anterior  walls  removed,  eo  as  to  show  their  interior,  i. 
—  I,  inperior  vena  citTa ;  2,  inferior  vena  cava;  z',  hepatic  veins  cut 
»hort ;  3,  right  auricle ;  3',  pUcfld  in  the  fossa  ovalis,  l«low  which  is 
the  Eofitachian  valve ;  3',  is  placed  close  to  the  aperture  of  the  coronarj 
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valves  of  the  heart,  and  the  maimer  in  which  they  perform 
their  function  of  directing  the  stream  of  blood  in  the 
course  which  has  been  just  described.  The  valve  between 
the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  is  named  tricuspid  (fig.  34), 
because  it  presents  three  principal  cusps  or  pointed  portions, 
and  that  between  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  bicuspid  or 
mitral,  because  it  has  two  such  portions  (fig.  35).  But  in 
both  valves  there  is  between  each  two  principal  portions  a 
smaller  one ;  so  that  more  properly,  the  tricuspid  may  be 
described  as  consisting  of  six,  and  the  mitral  of  four,  por- 
tions. Each  portion  is  of  triangular  form,  its  apex  and 
sides  lying  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  and  its  base, 
which  is  continuous  with  the  bases  of  the  neighbouring 
portions,  so  as  to  form  an  annular  membrane  around  the 
auriculo-ventricular  opening,  being  fixed  to  a  tendinous 
ring,  which  encircles  the  orifice  between  the  auricle  and 
ventricle,  and  receives  the  insertions  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  both.  In  each  principal  portion  of  the  valve  may  be 
distinguished  a  middle-piece,  extending  from  its  base  to 
its  apex,  and  including  about  half  its  width;  this  piece 
is  thicker,  and  much  tougher  and  tighter  than  the  border- 
pieces  which  are  attached  loose  and  flapping  at  its  sides. 

While  the  bases  of  the  several  portions  of  the  valves 
are  fixed  to  the  tendinous  rings,  their  ventricular  surfaces 

vein  ;  +,  +,  placed  in  the  auriculo-ventricular  groove,  where  a  narrow 
portion  of  the  adjacent  walls  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  has  been  pre- 
served ;  4,  4,  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  upper  figure  is  imme- 
diately below  the  semilunar  valves  ;  4',  large  columna  carnea  or  mus- 
cuius  papillaris  ;  6,  5',  6",  tricuspid  valve  ;  6,  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  pulmonaiy  artery,  a  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  that  vessel  having 
been  removed,  and  a  narrow  portion  of  it  preserved  at  its  commence- 
ment where  the  semilunar  valves  are  attached  ;  7,  concavity  of  the  aortic 
arch  dose  to  the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ;  8,  ascending  part  <or 
sinus  of  the  arch  covered  at  its  commencement  by  the  auricular  appendix 
andpulmonaiy  artery ;  9,  placed  between  the  innominate  and  left  carotid 
arteries  ;  10^  appendix  of  the  left  auricle  ;  1 1,  1 1|  the  outside  of  the  left 
ventricle,  the  lower  figure  near  the  apex.    (From  Quain's  Anatomy.) 
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and  borders  are  fastened  by  slender  tendinous  fibres,  the 
chorda  ttndinta,  to  tbe  walls  of  the  Tentricles,  the  muscular 
fibres  of  which  project  ioto  the  Yeotricular  cavity  in  the 

F'g-  35- • 


*  Fig.  35.  Tho  left  auricls  «nd  reutricle  opened  and  a  part  of  their 
moterior  and  \cft  walls  removed  so  ai  to  show  their  interior,  j,— The 
pttloionarj  artery  has  been  divided  at  its  commenceiucnt  so  an  to  shoiT 
the  aorta  ;  the  opening  into  the  left  ventricle  has  been  carried  n  short 
distance  into  the  aorta  between  two  of  the  segments  of  the  semilunar 
valves ;  the  left  part  of  the  auricle  with  its  appendix  has  beoD  removed. 
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form  of  bundles  or  oolunms — the  columna  carnea.  These 
columns  are  not  all  of  them  alike,  for  while  some  of  them 
are  attached  along  their  whole  length  on  one  side,  and 
by  their  extremities,  others  are  attached  only  by  their 
extremities ;  and  a  third  set,  to  which  the  name  musculi 
papUlares  has  been  given,  are  attached  to  the  wall  of  the 
ventricle  by  one  extremity  only,  the  other  projecting, 
papilla-like,  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle  (5,  fig.  35),  and 
having  attached  to  it  chorda  tendinea.  Of  the  tendinous 
cords,  besides  those  which  pass  from  the  walls  of  the  ven« 
tride  and  the  miuculi  papUlares,  to  the  margins  of  the  valves 
both  free  and  attached,  there  are  some  of  especial  strength, 
which  pass  from  the  same  parts  to  the  edges  of  the  middle 
pieces  of  the  several,  chief  portions  of  the  valve.  The 
ends  of  these  cords  are  spread  out  in  the  substance  of  the 
valve,  giving  its  middle  piece  its  peculiar  strength  and 
toughness;  and  from  the  sides  numerous  other  more 
slender  and  branching  cords  are  given  off,  which   are 


The  right  auricle  has  been  thrown  out  of  view,  i,  the  two  right  pul- 
monary veins  cut  short ;  their  openings  are  seen  within  the  auricle  ; 
i',  placed  within  the  cavity  of  the  auricle  on  the  left  side  of  the  septum 
and  on  the  part  which  forms  the  remains  of  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  of  which  the  crescentic  fold  is  seen  towards  the  left  hand  of  i' ; 
2,  a  narrow  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  auricle  and  ventricle  preserved 
round  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifice  ;  3,  3',  the  cut  surface  of  the  walls 
of  the  ventricle,  seen  to  become  very  much  thinner  towards  3",  at  the 
apex  ;  4,  a  small  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  which 
has  been  preserved  with  the  principal  anterior  columna  camea  or 
musculus  papillaris  attached  to  it ;  5,  5,  musculi  papillares ;  5',  the 
left  side  of  the  septum,  between  the  two  ventricles,  within  the  cavity  of 
the  left  ventricle  ;  6,  6',  the  mitral  valve  ;  7,  placed  in  the  interior  of 
the  aorta  near  its  commencement  and  above  the  three  segments  of  its 
semilunar  valve  which  are  hanging  loosely  together  ;  7',  the  exterior  of 
the  great  aortic  sinus ;  8,  the  root  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  its 
semilunar  valves ;  8',  the  separated  portion  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
remaining  attached  to  the  aorta  by  9,  the  cord  of  the  ductus  arteriosus ; 
10,  the  arteries  rising  from  the  summit  of  the  aortic  arch.  (From  Quain's 
Anatomy.) 
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attached  all  over  the  yentricular  surface  of  the  adjacent 
border-pieces  of  the  principal  portions  of  the  valyes,  as 
well  as  to  those  smaller  portions  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  lying  between  each  two  principal  ones.  Moreover,  the 
musculi  papillares  are  so  placed  that  irom  the  summit  of 
each  tendinous  cords  may  proceed  to  the  adjacent  halves  of 
two  of  the  principal  divisions,  and  to  one  intermediate  or 
smaller  division,  of  the  valve. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  while  the  ventricles  com- 
municate, on  the  one  hand,  with  the  auricles,  they  communi- 
cate, on  the  other,  with  the  large  arteries  which  convey  the 
blood  away  from  the  heart ;  the  right  ventricle  with  the  pul- 
monary artery  (6,  fig.  34),  which  conveys  blood  to  the  lungs, 
and  the  left  ventricle  with  the  aorta,  which  distributes  it 
to  the  general  system  (7,  fig.  35).  And  as  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  orifice  is  guarded  by  valves,  so  are  also  the 
mouths  of  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta  (figs.  34,  35). 

The  valves,  three  in  number,  which  guard  the  orifice  of 
each  of  these  two  arteries,  are  called  the  semilunar  valves. 
They  are  nearly  alike  on  both  sides  of  the  heart;  but  those 
of  the  aorta  are  altogether  thicker  and  more  strongly  con- 
structed than  those  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Like  tlie 
tricuspid  and  mitral  valves,  they  are  formed  by  a  dupli- 
cature  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  heart,  strengthened 
by  fibrous  tissue.  Each  valve  is  of  semilunar  shape,  its 
convex  margin  being  attached  to  a  fibrous  ring  at  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  artery  to  the  ventricle,  and  the 
concave  or  nearly  straight  border  being  jfree  (fig.  35).  In 
the  centre  of  the  free  edge  of  the  valve,  which  contains  a 
fine  cord  of  fibrous  tissue,  is  a  small  fibrous  nodule,  the 
corpus  Arantiif  and  from  this  and  from  the  attached  border, 
fine  fibres  extend  into  every  part  of  the  mid  substance  of 
the  valve,  except  a  small  lunated  space  just  within  the 
free  edge,  on  each  side  of  the  corpus  Arantii,  Here  the 
valve  is  thinnest,  and  composed  of  little  more  than  the 
endocardium.     Thus  constructed  and  attached,  the  three 
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Bemilunar  yalves  are  placed  side  by  side  around  the  arterial 
orifice  of  each  ventricle,  so  as  to  form  three  little  pouches, 
which  can  be  thrown  back  and  flattened  by  the  blood  pass- 
ing out  of  the  yentricle,  but  which  belly  out  immediately 
so  as  to  prevent  any  return  (6,  fig.  34).  This  will  be  again 
referred  to  immediately. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  unlike  those  of  most 
involuntary  muscles,  present  a  striated  appearance  under 
the  microscope.     (See  Chapter  on  Motion.) 

THE   ACTION    OF    THE    HEABT. 

The  heart's  action  in  propelling  the  blood  consists  in  the 
successive  alternate  contractions  and  dilatations  of  the  mus* 
cular  walls  of  its  two  auricles  and  two  ventricles.  The 
auricles  contract  simultaneously;  so  do  the  ventricles;  their 
dilatations  also  are  severally  simultaneous ;  and  the  con* 
tractions  of  the  one  pair  of  cavities  are  synchronous  with 
the  dilatations  of  the  other. 

The  description  of  the  action  of  the  heart  may  best  be 
commenced  at  that  period  in  each  action  which  immediately 
precedes  the  beat  of  the  heart  against  the  side  of  the  chest, 
and,  by  a  very  small  interval  more,  precedes  the  pulse  at 
the  wrist.  For  at  this  time  the  whole  heart  is  in  a  passive 
state,  the  walls  of  both  auricles  and  ventricles  are  relaxed, 
and  their  cavities  are  being  dilated.  The  auricles  are 
gradually  filling  with  blood  flowing  into  them  from  the 
veins ;  and  a  portion  of  this  blood  passes  at  once  through 
them  into  the  ventricles,  the  opening  between  the  cavity 
of  each  auricle  and  that  of  its  corresponding  ventricle 
being,  during  all  the  pause,  free  and  patent.  The  aiiricles, 
however,  receiving  more  blood  than  at  once  passes  through 
them  to  the  ventricles,  become,  near  the  end  of  the  pause, 
fiilly  distended ;  then,  in  the  end  of  the  pause,  they  con- 
tract and  empty  their  contents  into  the  ventricles.  The 
contraction  of  the  auricles  is  sudden  and  very  quick ;  it 
commences  at  the  entrance  of  the  great  veins  into  them, 
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and  is  thence  propagated  towards  the  auriculo-yentricular 
opening ;  but  the  last  part  which  contracts  is  the  auricular 
appendix.  The  effect  of  this  contraction  of  the  auricles  is 
to  propel  nearly  the  whole  of  their  blood  into  the  ventricles. 
The  reflux  of  blood  into  the  great  veins  is  resisted  not  only 
by  the  mass  of  blood  in  the  veins  and  the  force  with  which 
it  streams  into  the  auricles,  but  also  by  the  simultaneous 
contraction  of  the  muscular  coats  with  which  the  large 
veins  are  provided  for  some  distance  before  their  entrance 
into  the  auricles;  a  resistance  which,  however,  is  not  so 
complete  but  that  a  small  quantity  of  blood  does  regurgi- 
tate, i.e.,  flow  backwards  into  the  veins,  at  each  auricular 
contraction.  The  effect  of  this  regurgitation  from  the 
right  auricle  is  limited  by  the  valves  at  the  junction  of  the 
subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins,  beyond  which  the 
blood  cannot  move  backwards ;  and  the  coronary  vein,  or 
vein  which  brings  back  to  the  right  auricle  the  blood 
which  has  circulated  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  is  pre- 
served from  it  by  a  valve  at  its  mouth. 

The  blood  which  is  thus  driven,  by  the  contraction  of  the 
auricles,  into  the  corresponding  ventricles,  being  added  to 
that  which  had  already  flowed  into  them  during  the  heart's 
pause,  is  sufficient  to  complete  the  dilatation  or  diastole  of 
the  ventricles.  Thus  distended,  they  immediately  contract : 
so  immediately,  indeed,  that  their  contraction,  or  systole, 
looks  as  if  it  were  continuous  with  that  of  the  auricles. 
This  has  been  graphically  described  by  Harvey  in  the 
following  passage : — "  These  two  motions,  one  of  the  ven- 
tricles, another  of  the  auricles,  take  place  consecutively, 
but  in  such  a  manner  that  there  is  a  kind  of  harmony,  or 
rhythm,  present  between  them,  the  two  concurring  in  such 
wise  that  but  one  motion  is  apparent ;  especially  in  the 
warmer  blooded  animals,  in  which  the  movements  in  ques- 
tion are  rapid.  Nor  is  this  for  any  other  reason  than  it  is 
in  a  piece  of  machinery,  in  which,  though  one  wheel  gives 
motion  to  another,  yet  all  the  wheels  seem  to  move  simul« 
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taneoTisIy;  or  in  that  mechanical  contrivance  which  is 
adapted  to  fire-arms,  where  the  trigger  being  touched^ 
down  comes  the  flint,  strikes  against  the  steel,  elicits  a 
spark,  which,  falling  among  the  powder,  it  is  ignited,  upon 
which  the  flame  extends,  enters  the  barrel,  causes  the 
explosion,  propels  the  ball,  and  the  mark  is  attained — all 
of  which  incidents  by  reason  of  the  celerity  with  which 
they  happen,  seem  to  take  place  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye."  The  ventricles  contract  much  more  slowly  than 
the  auricles,  and  in  their  contraction,  probably  always 
thoroughly  empty  themselves,  diflering  in  this  respect  from 
the  auricles,  in  which,  even  after  their  complete  contrac- 
tion, a  small  quantity  of  blood  remains.  The  form  and 
position  of  the  fleshy  columns  on  the  internal  walls  of  the 
ventricle  appear,  indeed,  especially  adapted  to  produce  this 
obliteration  of  their  cavities  during  their  contraction ;  and  the 
completeness  of  the  closure  may  often  be  observed  on  making 
a  transverse  section  of  a  heart  shortly  after  death,  in  any  case 
in  which  the  contraction  of  the  rigor  mortis  is  very  marked. 
In  such  a  case,  only  a  central  fissure  may  be  discernible  to 
the  eye  in  the  place  of  the  cavity  of  each  ventricle. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  con- 
tract, the  fleshy  columns,  and  especially  those  df  them 
called  the  musculi  papillares,  contract  also,  and  assist  in 
bringing  the  margins  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves 
into  apposition,  so  that  they  close  the  auriculo-ventricular 
openings,  and  prevent  the  backward  passage  of  the  blood 
into  the  auricles  (p.  1 1 3).  The  whole  force  of  the  ven- 
tricular contraction  is  thus  directed  to  the  propulsion  of 
the  blood  through  their  arterial  orifices.  During  the  time 
which  elapses  between  the  end  of  one  contraction  of  the 
ventricles,  and  the  commencement  of  another,  the  com- 
munication between  them  and  the  great  arteries — ^the  aorta 
on  the  left  side,  the  pulmonary  artery  on  the  right — is 
dosed  by  the  three  semilunar  valves  situated  at  the  orifice 
of  eachvesseL     But  the  force  with  which  the  current  of 
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blood  is  propelled  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricle  sepa- 
rates these  valves  from  contact  with  each  other,  and  presses 
them  back  against  the  sides  of  the  artery,  making  a  free 
passage  for  the  stream  of  blood.  Then,  as  soon  as  the  ven- 
tricular contraction  ceases,  the  elastic  walls  of  the  distended 
artery  recoil,  and  by  pressing  the  blood  behind  the  valves, 
force  them  down  towards  the  centre  of  the  vessel,  and  spread 
them  out  so  as  to  close  the  orifice  and  prevent  any  of  the 
blood  flowing  back  into  the  ventricles  (p.  1 1 8). 

As  soon  as  the  auricles  have  completed  their  contraction 
they  begin  again  to  dilate,  and  to  be  refilled  with  blood, 
which  flows  into  them  in  a  steady  stream  through  the 
great  venous  tnmks.  They  are  thus  filling  during  all  the 
time  in  which  the  ventricles  are  contracting ;  and  the  con- 
traction of  the  ventricles  being  ended,  these  also  again 
dilate,  and  receive  again  the  blood  that  flows  into  them 
from  the  auricles.  By  the  time  that  the  ventricles  are 
thus  from  one-third  to  two-thirds  full,  the  auricles  are 
distended;  these,  then  suddenly  contracting,  fill  up  the 
ventricles,  as  already  described. 

If  we  suppose  a  cardiac  revolution,  which  includes  the 
contraction  of  the  auricles,  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
and  their  repose,  to  occupy  rather  more  than  a  second,  the 
following  table  will  represent,  in  tenths  of  a  second,  the 
time  occupied  by  the  various  events  we  have  considered. 

Contraction  of  Auricles  .     .     i  +  Repose  of  Auricles  .     .  io=ii 

„              Ventricles    .    4  +  „           Ventricles     ,     7  =  11 
Repose   (no  contraction   of 

either  auricles  or  ventricles)    6  +  Contraction    (of  either 

—  auricles  or  ventricles)     5  =  ii 
II 

Action  of  the  Valves  of  the  Heart, 

The  periods  in  which  the  several  valves  of  the  heart  are 
in  action  may  be  connected  with  the  foregoing  table ;  for 
the  auriculo- ventricular  valves  are  closed,  and  the  arterial 
valves  are  open  during  the  whole  time  of  the  ventricular 
contraction,  while,  during  the  dilatation  and  distension  of 
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the  Tentridea  the  latter  Talves  are  shut,  the  former  open. 
Bach  half  or  side  of  the  heart,  through  the  action  of  ita 
TalTOs,     may    be 

compared  with  a  ''''  ■ 

kind  of  forcing 
pump,  like  the 
common  enema' 
fringe  frith  two 
valree,  of  vhich 
one  admits  the 
fluid  on  raiemg 
the  piston,  but 
is  closed  again 
when  the  piston 
is  £3rced  down; 
while  the  other 
opens  £»  the  es- 
cape of  the  fluid, 
bat  doM«  when 
the  piston  is 
taised,  so  as  to 
pnrent  the  re- 
gn^talion  d  the 
fluid  already 
&n»d  through  it. 
He  ventricular 
dilataiion  is  here 
repree^ted  by 
the  raising'up  of 
the  piston;  the 
Tslve  thus  admit- 
ting fluid  repre- 
sents the  auriculo- 
Tsntricular  valve, 
which    is    closed 

*  ^B<  3fi-    Diiemu  of  nXrtM  of  th«  lieut  (dtar  Dslton). 
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again  when  the  piston  is  forced  down,  i.e.,  when  the  yen- 
tride  contracts,  and  the  other,  i,e.,  the  arterial,  yalve 
opens.  The  diagrams  on  the  preceding  page  illustrate  this 
very  well. 

During  auricular  contraction,  the  force  of  the  hlood  pro- 
pelled into  the  ventricle  is  transmitted  in  all  directions,  but 
being  insufficient  to  raise  the  semilunar  valves^  it  is  ex- 
pended in  distending  the  ventricle,  and  in  raising  and 
gradually  closing  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  which, 
when  the  ventricle  is  full,  form  a  complete  septum  between 
it  and  the  auricle.  This  elevation  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  is,  no  doubt,  materially  aided  by  the  action  of  the 
elastic  tissue  which  Dr.  Markham  has  shown  to  exist  so 
largely  in  their  structure,  especially  on  the  auricular  sur- 
face. When  the  ventricle  contracts,  the  edges  of  the  valves 
are  maintained  in  apposition  by  the  simtdtaneous  contrac- 
tion of  the  musculi  papillares,  which  are  enabled  thus  to  act 
by  the  arrangement  of  their  tendinous  cords  just  men- 
tioned. In  this  position  the  segments  of  the  valves  are 
held  secure,  even  though  the  form  and  size  of  the  orifice 
and  the  ventricle  may  change  during  the  continued  con- 
traction ;  for  the  border  pieces  are  held  by  their  mutual 
apposition  and  the  equal  pressure  of  the  blood  on  their 
ventricular  surfaces ;  and  the  middle  pieces  are  secure  by 
their  great  strength,  and  by  the  attachment  of  the  ten- 
dinous cords  along  their  margins,  these  cords  being  always 
held  tight  by  tlie  contraction  of  the  musculi  papillares,  A 
I)eculiar  advantage,  derived  from  the  projection  of  these 
columns  into  the  cavity  of  the  ventricle,  $eems  to  be,  that 
they  prevent  the  valve  from  being  converted  into  the  auricle ; 
for,  when  the  ventricle  contracts,  and  the  parts  of  its  walls 
to  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  columns,  the  ten- 
dinous cords  are  affixed,  approach  the  auriculo-ventrictdar 
orifices,  there  would  be  a  tendency  to  slackness  of  the 
cords^  and  the  valves  might  be  everted,  if  it  were  not  that 
while  the  wall  of  the  ventricle  is  drawn  towards  the  orifice. 
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the  end  of  the  simultaneously  contracting  fleshy  column  is 
drawn  away  £rom  it,  and  the  cords  are  held  tight. 

What  has  been  said  applies  equally  to  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  yalves  on  both  sides  of  the  hearty  and  of  both 
alike  the  closure  is  generally  complete  every  time  the 
ventricles  contract.  But  in  some  circumstances,  the  closure 
of  the  tricuspid  valve  is  not  complete,  and  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  is  forced  back  into  the  aiiricle:  and, 
since  this  may  be  advantageous,  by  preventing  the  over- 
filling of  the  vessels  of  the  limgs,  it  has  been  called  the 
safety- valve  action  of  this  valve  (Hunter,  Wilkinson  King). 
The  circumstances  in  which  it  usually  happens  are  those  in 
which  the  vessels  of  the  lung  are  already  full  enough  when 
the  right  ventricle  contracts,  as  e,  g.,  in  certain  pulmonary 
diseases,  in  very  active  exertion,  and  in  great  efforts.  In 
these  cases,  perhaps,  because  the  right  ventricle  cannot 
contract  quickly  or  completely  enough,  the  tricuspid  valve 
does  not  completely  close,  and  the  regurgitation  of  blood 
may  be  indicated  by  a  pulsation  in  the  jugular  veins  syn- 
chronous with  that  in  the  carotid  arteries. 

The  arterial  or  semilunar  valves  are,  as  already  said, 
brought  into  action  by  the  pressure  of  the  arterial  blood 
forced  back  towards  the  ventricles,  when  the  elastic  waUs 
of  the  arteries  recoil  after  being  dilated  by  the  blood  pro- 
pelled into  them  in  the  previous  contraction  of  the  ventricle. 
The  dilatation  of  the  arteries  is,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
adapted  to  bring  the  valves  into  action.  The  lower  bordea 
of  the  semilunar  valves  are  attached  to  the  inner  euitaet  ct 
a  tendinous  ring,  which  is,  as  it  were,  inlaid,  at  the 
of  the  artery,  between  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
a&d  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  walls  of  the  artery.  The 
of  this  ring  is  tough,  does  not  admit  of  exiesMi 
such  pressure  as  it  is  commonly  exposed  to ;  tfe  raimm 
equally  inextensile,  being,  as  already 
cf  tough,  dose-teziured,  fibrous  tissue, 
wofeo  ooids,  and  covered  with  endaean 
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tho  Tentride  propels  blood  throagli  the  orifice  and  into  the 
canal  of  the  arteiy,  the  lateral  pressure  which  it  exercises 
is  sufficient  to  dilate  the  walls  of  the  arteiy,  but  not 
enough  to  stretch  in  an  equal  degree,  if  at  all,  the  unyield- 
ing yalves  and  the  ring  to  which  their  lower  borders  are 
attached.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  each  such  propulsion 
of  blood  from  the  Tentride  is,  that  the  wall  of  the  first 
portion  of  the  arteiy  is  dilated  into  three  pouches  behind 
the  Talves,  while  the  free  margins  of  the  yalves,  which  had 
previously  lain  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
arteiy  (as  at  ▲,  fig.  37),  are  drawn  inward  towards  its 

Fig-  37.* 


centre  (fig.  37,  b).  Their  positions  may  be  explained  by 
the  foregoing  diagrams,  in  which  the  continuous  lines 
represent  a  transverse  section  of  the  arterial  walls,  the 
dotted  ones  the  edges  of  the  valves,  firstly,  when  the  valves 
are  in  contact  with  the  walls  (▲),  and,  secondly,  when  the 
walls  being  dilated,  the  valves  are  drawn  away  from 
them  (b). 

This  position  of  the  valves  and  arterial  walls  is  retained 
80  long  as  the  ventricle  continues  in  contraction :  but,  so 

*  Fig.  87.  Sections  of  aorta,  to  show  the  action  of  the  semilunar 
valyes.  a  is  intended  to  show  the  valTes,  represented  by  the  dotted 
lines,  in  contact  with  the  arterial  walls,  represented  by  the  continaons 
outer  line,  b  (after  Hunter)  shows  the  arterial  wall  distended  into 
three  pouches  (a),  and  drawn  away  from  the  valves  which  are  straight- 
ened into  the  form  of  equilateral  triangle,  as  represented  by  the 
dotted  lines. 
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MOD  as  it  relaxee,  and  the  dilated  artnial  walls  can  recoil 
by  their  elasticit?,  they  press  the  blood  as  irell  towards  the 
Tentriclea  as  onwards  in  the  oouTse  of  the  circulation.  Part 
of  the  blood  thus  pressed  back  liea  in  the  pouches  (a,  fig. 
37,  b)  between  the  Tslves  and  the  arterial  w^a ;  and  the 
TalTOs  ate  by  it  pressed  together  till  their  thin  lunated 
margins  meet  ia  three  lines  radiating  hanx  the  centre  to 
the  drcmnfbrence  of  the  arteiy  {7  and  8,  fig.  38). 

Fig.  3S.- 


•  Fig.  38.  Viow  of  the  baw  of  the  ventricular  part  of  the  heart, 
showiiig  the  relitiTe  poiitioii  of  the  arterial  and  auriculo-veDtncnIu' 
orifiesL — }.  The  mnaciilar  fibres  of  the  ventricles  are  exposed  by  the 
TomoTsl  of  the  pericardiom,  fat,  blood-reasela,  etc.  ;  the  ptilmonary 
uteiy  and  aorta  have  been  reiaored  b;  a  section  made  immediately 
beyond  the  attachment  of  the  semilunar  valves,  and  the  auricles  have 
been  removed  immediately  above  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices.  The 
■emilimar  and  aDriculo-ventricaUr  valves  are  in  the  nearly  closed  con- 
dition. I,  I,  the  base  of  tlie  right  ventricle ;  ■',  the  conns  arterioana  ; 
3,  2,  tlte  base  of  the  left  ventricle ;  3,  3,  the  divided  wall  of  the  right 
anride ;  4,  that  of  the  left ;  5,  5',  s",  the  tricospid  valve ;  6,  6',  the 
mitral  valve.  In  the  angles  beveen  these  s^ments  are  Been  the 
■mailer  fringes  frequently  observed  j  7,  the  anterior  part  of  the  pul- 
raonary  artery ;  S,  placed  upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  root  of  th« 
aorta ;  S,  the  right,  9',  the  left  coronarf  artery.  {Ftom  Qnaiu's 
Anatomy.) 
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fig-  39*- 


Mr.  Savory  haa  clearly  ehowa  that  thia  pressure  of  Hi« 
blood  is  not  entirely  suetMned  by  the  valves  alone,  but  in 
part  by  the  muscular  Bubstance  of  the  Tentricle.  Availing 
himself  of  a  method  of  diasectjon 
hitherto  apparently  overlooked, 
namely,  that  of  making  vertical 
sections  (fig.  39)  through  various 
parts  of  the  tendinous  rings,  he 
has  been  enabled  to  show  clearly 
that  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  expanding  towards  their 
termination,  are  situated  upon  the 
outer  edge  of  the  thick  upper  border 
of  the  ventricles,  and  that  conse- 
quently  the  portion  of  each  semi- 
lunar valve  adjacent  to  the  vessel 
passes  over  and  rests  upon  the  muscular  substance — being 
thus  supported,  as  it  were,  on  a  kind  of  muscular  floor 
formed  by  the  free  border  of  the  ventricle.  The  result  of 
this  arrangement  will  be  that  the  reflux  of  the  blood  will 
be  most  efficiently  eustained  by  the  ventricular  waU.f 

The  effect  of  the  blood's  pressure  on  the  valves  is,  as  said, 
to  cause  their  margins  to  meet  in  three  lines  radiating  from 
the  centre  to  the  circumference  (7  and  8,  fig.  38).  The  con- 
tact of  the  valves  in  this  position,  and  the  complete  closure 
of  the  arterial  orifice,  are  secured  by  the  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  their  borders  before  mentioned.  Among  the  cords 
which  are  interwoven  in  the  substance  of  the  valves,  are 
two  of  greater  strength  and  prominence  tlian  the  rest ;  of 
vhich  one  extends,  along  the  iree  border  of  each  valve,  and 

*  Fig.  39.  Vertical  scetiou  through  the  uort«  nt  its  junction  with  the 
left  ventricle,  i.  Section  of  arterial  coat  2.  Section  of  ralre.  3.  Sec- 
tion of  ventricle. 

+  Mr.  Savoiy'g  preparations,  illustrating  this  and  other  points  in 
relation  to  the  Etructureand  ranctionsoftbevalvesar  the  heart,  are  in 
the  mnseum  of  8t  Bartholomew's  Hospital 
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the  other  forms  a  double  curve  or  festoon  just  below  the 
free  border.  Each  of  these  cords  is  attached  by  its  outer 
extremities  to  the  outer  end  of  the  free  margin  of  its  yalve, 
and  in  the  middle  to  the  corpus  Arantii ;  they  thus  enclose 
a  lunated  space  from  a  line  to  a  line  and  a  half  in  width, 
in  which  space  the  substance  of  the  valve  is  much  thinner 
and  more  pliant  than  elsewhere.  When  the  valves  are 
pressed  down,  all  these  parts  or  spaces  of  their  surfaces 
come  into  contact,  ^and  the  closure  of  the  arterial  orifice  is 
thus  secured  by  the  apposition  not  of  the  mere  edges  of  the 
valves,  but  of  all  those  thin  lunated  parts  of  each,  which 
.lie  between  the  free  edges  and  the  cords  next  below  them. 
These  parts  are  firmly  pressed  together,  and  the  greater 
the  pressure  that  falls  on  them,  the  closer  and  more  secure 
is  their  apposition.  The  corpora  Arantii  meet  at  the  centre 
of  the  arterial  orifice  when  the  valves  are  down,  and  they 
probably  assist  in  the  closure ;  but  they  are  not  essential 
to  it,  for,  not  imfirequently,  they  are  wanting  in  the  valves 
of  the  pulmonary  artery,  which  are  then  extended  in  larger, 
thin,  flapping  margins.  In  valves  of  this  form,  also,  the 
inlaid  cords  are  less  distinct  than  in  those  with  corpora 
Arantii ;  yet  the  closure  by  contact  of  their  surfaces  is  not 
less  secure. 

Sounds  of  the  Heart. 

When  the  ear  is  placed  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  two 
fioimds  may  be  heard  at  every  beat  of  the  heart,  which 
foUow  in  quick  succession,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  pause 
or  period  of  silence.  The  first  sound  is  dull  and  pro- 
longed ;  its  commencement  coincides  with  the  impulse  of 
the  heart,  and  just  precedes  the  pulse  at  the  wrist.  The 
second  is  a  shorter  and  sharper  sound,  with  a  somewhat 
flapping  character,  and  follows  close  after  the  arterial  pulse. 
The  period  of  time  occupied  respectively  by  the  two  sounds 
taken  together,  and  by  the  pause,  are  almost  exactly  equal. 
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The  relatiTe  length  of  time  occupied  by  each  sound,  as 
compared  with  the  other,  is  a  little  uncertain.  The  difference 
may  be  best  appreciated  by  considering  the  different  forces 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  two  sounds.  In  one  case 
{here  is  a  strong,  comparatively  slow,  contraction  of  a 
large  mass  of  muscular  fibres,  urging  forward  a  certain 
quantity  of  fluid  against  considerable  resistance ;  while  in 
{he  other  it  is  a  strong  but  shorter  and  sharper  recoil  of 
{he  elastic  coat  of  the  large  arteries, — shorter  because 
{here  is  no  resistance  to  the  flapping  back  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  as  there  was  to  their  opening.  The  difference  may 
be  also  expressed,  as  Dr.  C.  J.  B.  Williams  has  remarked, 
by  saying  the  words  lubb — dup. 

The  events  which  correspond,  in  point  of  time,  with  {he 
first  sound,  are  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  the  first 
part  of  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles,  the  closure  of  the 
auriculo- ventricular  valves,  the  opening  of  the  semilunar 
valves,  and  the  propulsion  of  blood  into  the  arteries.  The 
sound  is  succeeded,  in  about  one-thirtieth  of  a  second,  by 
the  pulsation  of  the  facial  artery,  and  in  about  one-sixth 
of  a  second,  by  the  pulsation  of  the  arteries  at.  the  wrist. 
The  second  sound,  in  point  of  time,  immediately  follows 
the  cessation  of  the  ventricular  contraction,  and  corresponds 
with  the  closure  of  the  semilunar  valves,  the  continued 
dilatation  of  the  auricles,  the  commencing  dilatation  of  {he 
ventricles,  and  the  opening  of  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves.  The  pause  immediately  follows  the  second  sound, 
and  corresponds  in  its  first  part  with  the  completed  disten- 
sion of  the  auricles,  and  in  its  second  with  their  contraction, 
and  the  distension  of  the  ventricles,  the  auriculo-ventricular 
valves  being  all  the  time  open,  and  the  arterial  valves 
closed. 

The  chief  cause  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  appears 
to  be  the  vibration  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves,  and 
also,  but  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  ventricular  walls,  and 
coats  of  the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  all  of  which  parts 
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aie  saddenly  put  into  a  state  of  tension  at  the  moment  of 
Tentricolar  contraction. 

This  view,  long  ago  advanced  by  Dr.  Billing,  is  sup- 
ported by  the  &ct  observed  by  Valentin,  that  if  a  portion 
of  a  horse's  intestine,  tied  at  one  end,  be  moderately  filled 
with  water,  without  any  admixture  of  air,  and  have  a 
fljzinge  containing  water  fitted  to  the  other  end,  the  first 
sound  of  the  heart  is  exactly  imitated  by  forcing  in  more 
water,  and  thus  suddenly  rendering  the  waUs  of  the  intes- 
tine more  tense. 

The  cause  of  the  second  sound  is  more  simple  than 
that  of  the  first.  It  is  probably  due  entirely  to  the 
sodden  closure  and  consequent  vibration  of  the  semilunar 
valves  when  they  are  pressed  down  across  the  orifices  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery ;  for,  of  the  other  events 
which  take  place  during  the  second  sound,  none  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  soimd.  The  influence  of  the  valves 
in  producing  the  sound,  is  illustrated  by  the  experiment 
already  quoted  from  Valentin,  and  from  others  performed  on 
large  animals,  such  as  calves,  in  which  the  results  could 
be  fully  appreciated.  In  these  experiments  two  delicate 
carved  needles  were  inserted,  one  into  the  aorta,  and  another 
into  the  pulmonary  artery,  below  the  line  of  attachment  of 
the  semilunar  valves,  and,  after  being  carried  upwards 
about  half  an  inch,  were  brought  out  ag^ain  through  the 
coats  of  the  respective  vessels,  so  t)iat  in  each  vessel  one 
valve  was  included  between  the  arterial  walls  and  the  wire. 
Upon  applying  the  stethoscope  to  the  vessels,  after  such 
an  operation,  the  second  sound  had  ceased  to  be  audible. 
Disease  of  these  valves,  when  so  extensive  as  to  interfere 
with  their  efficient  action,  also  often  demonstrates  the  same 
fBud  by  modifying  or  destroying  the  distinctness  of  the 
second  sound. 

One  reason  for  the  second  sound  being  a  clearer  and 
sharper  one  than  the  first  may  be,  that  the  semilunar 
valves  are  not  covered  in  by  the  thick  layer  of  fibres 
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composing  the  walls  of  the  heart  to  such  an  extent  as  are 
the  auriculo-ventrictdar.  It  might  be  expected  therefore 
that  their  vibration  wotild  be  more  easily  heard  through  a 
stethoscope  applied  to  the  walls  of  the  chest. 

The  contraction  of  the  auricles  which  takes  place  in  the 
end  of  the  pause  is  inaudible  outside  the  chest,  but  may  be 
heard,  when  the  heart  is  exposed  and  the  stethoscope 
placed  on  it,  as  a  slight  sound  preceding  and  continued 
into  the  louder  soimd  of  the  ventricular  contraction. 

Hie  Impulse  of  the  Heart, — At  the  commencement  of  each 
ventricular  contraction,  the  heart  may  be  felt  to  beat  with 
•a  slight  shock  or  impulse  against  the  walls  of  the  chest. 
This  impulse  is  most  evident  in  the  space  between  ihe  fifth 
and  sixth  ribs,  between  one  and  two  inches  to  the  left  of 
the  sternum.  The  force  of  the  impulse,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  may  be  perceived  beyond  this  point,  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  individuals,  and  in  the  same  indi- 
viduals under  different  circumstances.  It  is  felt  more 
distinctly,  and  over  a  larger  extent  of  surface,  in  emaciated 
than  in  fat  and  robust  persons,  and  more  during  a  forced 
expiration  than  in  a  deep  inspiration ;  for,  in  the  one  case, 
the  intervention  of  a  thick  layer  of  fat  or  muscle  between 
the  heart  and  the  surface  of  the  chest,  and  in  the  other  the 
inflation  of  the  portion  of  lung  which  overlaps  the  heart, 
prevents  the  impulse  from  being  fully  transmitted  to  the 
eurface.  An  excited  action  of  the  heart,  and  especially  a 
hypertrophied  condition  of  the  ventricles,  will  increase  the 
impulse,  while  a  depressed  condition,  or  an  atrophied  state 
of  the  ventricular  walls,  will  diminish  it. 

The  impulse  of  the  heart  is  probably  the  result,  in  part, 
of  a  tilting  forwards  of  the  apex,  so  that  it  is  made  to 
6trike  against  the  walls  of  the  chest.  This  tilting  move- 
ment is  thought  to  be  effected  by  the  contraction  of  the 
spiral  muscular  fibres  of  the  ventricles,  and  especially  of 
certain  of  these  fibres  which,  according  to  Dr.  Keid,  arise 
from  the  base  of  the  ventricular  septum,  pass  downwards 
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and  forwards,  forming  part  of  the  septum,  then  emerge 
and  curve  spirally  around  the  apex  and  adjacent  portion 
of  the  heart.  The  whole  extent  of  the  movement  thus 
produced  is,  however,  but  slight.  The  condition,  which, 
no  doubt,  contributes  most  to  the  occurrence  and  character 
of  the  impulse  of  the  heart,  is  its  change  of  shape ;  for, 
during  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  consequent 
approximation  of  the  base  towards  the  apex,  the  heart 
becomes  more  globular,  and  bulges  so  mucli,  that  a  distinct 
impulse  is  felt  when  the  finger  is  placed  over  the  bulging 
portion,  either  at  the  front  of  the  chest,  or  under  the 
diaphragm.  The  production  of  the  impulse  is,  perhaps, 
further  assisted  by  tjie  tendency  of  the  aorta  to  straighten 
itself  and  diminish  its  curvature  when  distended  with  the 
blood  impelled  by  the  ventricle ;  and  by  the  elastic  recoil 
of  all  the  parts  about  the  base  of  the  heart,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  experiments  of  Kurschner,  are  stretched  down- 
ward and  backward  by  the  blood  flowing  into  the  auricles 
and  ventricles  during  the  dilatation  of  the  latter,  but  re- 
cover themselves  when,  at  the  beginning  of  the  contraction 
of  the  ventricles,  the  flow  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  is  stopped.  But  these  last-mentioned  conditions 
can  only  be  accessoiy  in  the  perfect  state  of  things ;  for  the 
same  tilting  movement  of  the  heart  ensues  when  its  apex  is 
cut  off,  and  when,  therefore,  no  tension  or  change  of  form 
can  be  produced  by  the  blood. 

Although  what  we  generally  recognise  as  the  impulse  of 
the  heart  is  produced  in  the  way  just  mentioned,  the  beat 
is  not  so  simple  a  shock  as  it  may  seem  when  only  felt 
by  the  finger.  By  means  of  an  instrument  called  a  cardio- 
graph, it  may  be  shown  to  be  compounded  of  three  or  four 
shocks,  of  which  the  finger  can  only  feel  the  greatest. 

The  cardiograph  is  a  tube,  dilated  at  one  end  into  a 
cup  or  funnel,  either  open-mouthed  or  closed  by  an  elastic 
membrane,  while  at  the  other  it  communicates  with 
the  interior  of  a  small  metal  drum,  one  side  of  which  is 
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formed  by  an  elastic  membrane,  on  which  rests  a  finely- 
balanced  lever,  like  that  of  the  sphygmograph  (fig.  42.) 

When  used,  the  cup  at  one  end  of  the  tube  is  placed 
immediately  oyer  the  part  of  the  chest-wall  at  which  the 
apex  of  the  heart  beats ;  while  the  lever  on  the  drum  is 
placed  in  contact  with  a  registering  apparatus.  (See  de- 
scription of  sphygmograph,  p.  147.)  When  the  heart 
beats,  the  shock  communicates  a  series  of  impulses  to  the 
column  of  air  in  the  now  closed  tube,  with  the  effect  of 
raising  the  elastic  wall  of  the  drum,  and  of  course  the 
lever  which  is  attached  to  it.  A  tracing  of  the  heart's 
impulse  is  thus  obtained  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
pulse,  in  the  arteries  (figs.  44  and  45). 

The  tracing  shows  that  besides  the  strong  beat  which 
alone  the  finger  recognises  as  the  impulse  of  the  heart, 
and  which  is  caused  by  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles, 
there  are  other  minor  shocks  which  are  imperceptible  to 
the  touch.  The  latter,  M.  Marey,  by  experiments  on  the 
lower  animals,  has  proved  to  be  the  results,  respectively, 
of  the  contraction  of  the  auricles,  and  of  the  closure  of  the 
auriculo-ventricular  and  semilunar  valves. 


Frequency  and  Force  of  the  Heart's  Action, 

The  frequency  with  which  the  heart  performs  the  actions 
we  have  described,  may  be  counted  by  the  pulses  at  the 
wrist,  or  in  any  other  artery ;  for  these  correspond  with 
the  contractions  of  the  ventricles. 

The  heart  of  a  healthy  adult  man  in  the  middle  period 
of  life,  acts  from  seventy  to  seventy-five  times  in  a  minute. 
The  frequency  of  the  heart's  action  gradually  diminishes 
from  the  commencement  to  near  the  end  of  life,  but  is  said 
to  rise  again  somewhat  in  extreme  old  age,  thus : — 
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In  the  embryo  tlie  average  number  of  pulses  in  a  minute  is  150 

Jost  after  birth from  140  to  130 

During  the  first  year 130  to  115 

During  the  second  year 115  to  100 

During  the  third  year 100  to   90 

About  the  seventh  year 90  to    85 

About  the  fourteenth  year,  the  average  number 
of  pulses  in  a  minute  is  from       .        .        .  85  to   80 

In  adult  age 80  to    70 

In  old  age 70  to   60 

In  decrepitude 75  ^^   ^5 

In  persons  of  sang^uine  temperament,  the  heart  acts 
somewhat  more  frequently  than  in  those  of  the  phleg- 
matic ;  and  in  the  female  sex  more  frequently  than  in  the 
male. 

After  a  meal  its  action  is  accelerated,  and  still  more  so 
during  bodily  exertion  or  mental  excitement ;  it  is  slower 
during  sleep.    The  effect  of  disease  in  producing  temporaxy 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  heart's  action  is  well  known. 
From  the  observation  of  several  experimenters,  it  appears 
that,  in  the  state  of  health,  the  pulse  is  most  frequent  in 
the  morning,  and  becomes  gradually  slower  as  the  day 
advances :  and  that  this  diminution  of  frequency  is  both 
more  regular  and  more  rapid  in  the  evening  than  in  the 
morning.     It  is  found,  also,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the 
pulse,  especially  in  the  adult  male,  is  more  frequent  in  the 
standing  than  in  the  sitting  posture,  and  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  recumbent  position;  the  difference  being  greatest 
between  the  standing  and  the  sitting  posture.     The  effect 
of  change  of  posture  is  greater  as  the  frequency  of  the 
pulse  is  greater,  and,  accordingly,  is  more  marked  in  the 
morning  than  in  the  evening.     Dr.  Guy,  by  supporting 
the  body  in  different  postures,  without  the  aid  of  muscular 
efifort  of  the  individual,  has  proved  that  the  increased 
frequency  of  the  pulse  in  the  sitting  and  standing  positions 
is  dependent  upon  the  muscular  exertion  engaged  in  main* 
taising  them;  the  usual  effect  of  these  postures  on  the 
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pulse  being  almost  entirely  prevented  when  the  usually 
attendant  muscular  exertion  was  rendered  unnecessary. 
The  effect  of  food^  like  that  of  change  of  posture,  is  greater 
in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening.  According  to  Parrot, 
the  frequency  of  the  pulse  increases  in  a  corresponding 
ratio  with  the  elevation  above  the  sea ;  and  Dr.  Frankland 
informed  the  author,  that  at  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  his 
pulse  was  about  double  the  ordinary  standard  all  the  time 
he  was  there.  After  six  hours'  perfect  rest  and  sleep  at 
the  top,  it  was  1 20,  on  descending  to  the  corridor  it  feU  to 
108,  at  the  Grands  Mulcts  it  was  88,  at  Chamounix  56 ; 
normally,  his  pulse  is  60. 

In  health  there  is  observed  a  nearly  uniform  relation 
between  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  and  of  the  respirations ; 
the  proportion  being,  on  an  average,  one  of  the  latter  to 
three  or  four  of  the  former.  The  same  relation  is  generally 
maintained  in  the  cases  in  which  the  pulse  is  naturally 
accelerated,  as  after  food  or  exercise ;  but  in  disease  this 
relation  usually  ceases  to  exist.  In  many  affections  accom- 
panied with  increased  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  respira- 
tion, is,  indeed,  also  accelerated,  yet  the  degree  of  its 
acceleration  bears  no  definite  proportion  to  the  increased 
number  of  the  heart's  actions :  and  in  many  other  cases, 
the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent  without  any  accompany- 
ing increase  in  the  number  of  respirations ;  or,  the  respi- 
ration alone  may  be  accelerated,  the  number  of  pulsations 
remaining  stationary,  or  even  falling  below  the  ordinary 
standard.  (On  the  whole  of  this  subject  the  article  Pulse, 
by  Dr.  Guy,  in  the  Cyclopcedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
may  be  advantageously  consulted.) 

The  force  with  which  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  con- 
tracts is  about  double  that  exerted  by  the  contraction  of 
the  right:  being  equal  (according  to  Valentin)  to  about 
3^th  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body,  that  of  the  right 
i>eang  equal  only  to  -p^^  ^^  ^^  same.  This  difference 
in;  the  amoxmt  of  force  exerted  by  the  contraction  of  the  two 
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Tentrides,  results  from  the  walls  of  the  left  yentricle  being 
about  twice  as  thick  as  those  of  the  right.  And  the  dif- 
ference is  adapted  to  the  greater  degree  of  resistance  which 
the  left  yentricle  has  to  overcome,  compared  with  that  to 
be  overcome  by  the  right:  the  former  having  to  propel 
blood  through  every  part  of  the  body,  the  latter  only 
through  the  lungs. 

The  force  exercised  by  the  auricles  in  their  contraction 
has  not  been  determined.     Neither  is  it  known  with  what 
amount  of  force  either  the  auricles  or  the  ventricles  dilate  j 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  the  opinion,  that  in  their  dila- 
tation they  can  materially  assist  the  circulation  by  any  such 
action  as  that  of  a  sucking-pump,  or  a  caoutchouc  bag,  in 
drawing  blood  into  their  cavities.     That  the  force  which 
the  ventricles  exercise  in  dilatation  is  very  slight,  has  been 
proved  by  Oesterreicher.     He  removed  the  heart  of  a  frog 
from  the  body,  and  laid  upon  it  a  substance  sufficiently 
heavy  to  press  it  flat,  and  yet  so  small  as  not  to  conceal  the 
heart  from  view ;  he  then  observed  that  during  the  con- 
traction of  the  heart,  the  weight  was  raised;   but  that 
during  its  dilatation,  the  heart  remained  flat.     And  the 
same  was  shown  by  Dr.  Clendinning,  who,  applying  the 
points  of  a  pair  of  spring  callipers  to  the  heart  of  a  live 
ass,  found  that  their  points  were  separated  as  often  as  the 
heart  swelled  up  in  the  contraction  of  the  ventricles,  but 
approached  each  other  by  the  force  of  the  spring  when  the 
ventricles  dilated.     Seeing  how  slight  the  force  exerted  in 
the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles  is,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  they  are  only  dilated  by  the  pressure  of  the  blood 
impelled  frtnn  the  auricles;  but  that  both  ventricles  and 
auricles  dilate  spontaneously  is  proved  by  their  continuing 
their  successive  contractions  and  dilatations  when  the  heart 
18  removed,  or  even  when  they  are  separated  from  one 
another,  and  when  therefore  no  such  force  as  the  pressure 
of  blood  can  be  exercised  to  dilate  them.     By  such  spon- 
taneooB  dilatation  they  at  least  offer  no  resistance  to  the 
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influx  of  blood,  and  Bave  the  force  which  would  otherwise 
be  required  to  dilate  them. 

The  capacity  of  the  two  ventricles  is  probably  ezactlj  the 
same.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  how  muuoh 
this  may  be ;  but,  taking  the  mean  of  various  estimates, 
it  may  be  inferred  that  each  ventricle  is  able  to  contain  on 
an  average,  about  three  oimces  of  blood,  the  whole  of  which 
is  impelled  into  their  respective  arteries  at  each  contraction. 
The  capacity  of  the  auricles  is  rather  less  than  that  of  the 
yjantricles :  the  thickness  of  their  walls  is  considerably  less. 
The  latter  condition  is  adapted  to.  the  small  amount  of 
force  which  the  auricles  require^^  in  order  to  empty  them- 
selves into  their  adjoining  ventricles;  the  former  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  ventricles  being  partly  £lled  with  blood 
before  the  auricles  contract. 

Cause  of  the  Rhythmic  Action  of  the  Heart. 

It  has  been  attempted  in  various  ways  to  account  for  the 
existence  and  continuance  of  the  rhythmic  movements  of 
the  heart.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  contact 
of  blood  with  the  lining  membrane  of  the  cavities  of  the 
heart,  furnishes  a  stimulus,  in  answer  to  which  the  walls  of 
these  cavities  contract.  But  the  fact  that  the  heart,  es- 
pecially in  Amphibia  and  flshes,  will  continue  to  contract 
and  dilate  regularly  and  in  rhythmic  order  after  it  is  re- 
moved £rom  the  body,  completely  emptied  of  blood,  and 
even  placed  in  a  vacuum  where  it  cannot  receive  the  sti- 
mulus of  the  atmospheric  air,  is  a  proof  that  even  if  the 
contact  of  blood  be  the  ordinary  stimulus  to  the  heart's 
contraction,  it  cannot  alone  be  an  explanation  of  its 
rhythmic  motion. 

The  influence  of  the  mind,  and  of  some  affections  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  upon  the  action  of  the  heart,  proves 
that  it  is  not  altogether,  or  at  all  times,  independent  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  nervoiis  system.  Yet  the  numerous 
experiments  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
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exact  relation  in  which  the  heart  stands  towards  thin 
STstem,  have  failed  to  prove  that  the  action  is  directly 
goyemed  tinder  ordinary  circumstances  by  the  power  of 
any  portion  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Sudden  destruc- 
tion of  either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  alone,  or  of  both 
together,  produces,  immediately,  a  temporary  interruption 
or  cessation  of  the  heart's  action :  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  an  effect  of  the  shock  of  so  severe  an  injuiy ;  for,  in 
some  such  cases,  the  movements  of  the  heart  are  subse- 
quently resumed,  and  if  artificial  respiration  be  kept  up, 
may  continue  for  a  considerable  time ;  and  may  then  again 
be  arrested  by  a  violent  shock  applied  through  an  injury 
of  the  stomach.  While,  therefore,  we  must  admit  an 
indirect  or  occasional  influence  exercised  by,  or  through, 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  upon  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
and  may  believe  this  influence  to  be  the  greater  the  more 
highly  the  several  organs  are  developed,  yet  it  is  clear  that 
we  cannot  ascribe  the  regular  determination  and  direction 
of  the  movements  to  these  nervous  centres. 

The  persistence  of  the  movements  of  the  heart  in  their 
legolar  rhythmic  order,  after  its  removal  from  the  body, 
and  their  capability  of  being  then  re-excited  by  an  ordinary 
stimulus  after  they  have  ceased,  prove  that  the  cause  of 
these  movements  must  be  resident  within  the  heart  itself. 
And  it  seems  probable,  from  the  experiments  and  observa- 
tiouB  of  various  observers,  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
existence  of  numerous  minute  ganglia  of  the  S3rmpathetie 
nervous  system,  which,  with  connecting  nerve-fibres,  are 
distributed  through  the  substance  of  the  heart.  These 
ganglia  appear  to  act  as  so  many  centres  or  organs  for  the 
production  of  motor  impulses ;  while  the  connecting  nerve- 
fibres  unite  them  into  one  system,  and  enable  them  to  act 
in  concert  and  direct  their  impulses  so  as  to  excite  in 
regular  aeries  the  successive  contractions  of  the  several 
rnusdes  of  the  heart.  The  mode  in  which  ganglia  thus 
act  as  centres  and  co-ordinators  of  nervous  power  will  be 
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described  in  the  chapter  on  the  Nebyous  System;  and 
it  will  appear  probable  that  the  chief  peculiarity  of  the 
heart,  in  this  respect,  is  due  to  the  number  of  its  ganglia, 
and  the  apparently  equal  power  which  they  all  exercise ; 
so  that  there  is  no  one  part  of  the  heart  whose  action,  more 
than  another's,  determines  the  actions  of  the  rest.  Thus, 
if  the  heart  of  a  reptile  be  bisected,  the  rhythmic,  sue- 
cessiYC  actions  of  auricle  and  Yentricle  will  go  on  in  both 
halYcs:  we  therefore  cannot  say  that  the  action  of  the 
right  side  determines  or  regulates  that  of  the  left,  or  vice 
vend ;  and  we  must  suppose  that  when  they  act  together 
in  the  perfect  heart,  it  is  because  they  are  both,  as  it  were, 
set  to  the  same  time.  Neither  can  we  say  that  the  auricles 
determine  the  action  of  the  Yontricles;  for,  if  they  are 
separated,  they  will  both  contract  and  dilate  in  regular, 
though  not  necessarily  similar,  succession.  A  fact  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Maiden  shows  how  the  scYcral  portions  of  each 
caYity  are  similarly  adjusted  to  act  alike,  yet  independently 
of  each  other.  If  a  point  of  the  surface  of  the  Yentricle 
of  a  turtle's  or  frog's  heart  be  irritated,  it  will  immediately 
contract,  and  Yery  quickly  afterwards  all  the  rest  of  the 
Yentricle  will  contract;  but,  at  the  close  of  this  general 
contraction,  the  part  that  was  irritated  and  contracted  first, 
is  slightly  distended  or  pouched  out,  showing  that  it  was 
adjusted  to  contract  in,  and  for  only,  a  certain  time,  and 
that  therefore  as  it  began  to  contract  first,  so  it  began  to 
dilate  first. 

The  best  interpretation,  perhaps,  yet  g^Yen  of  it,  and 
of  rhjrthmic  processes  in  general,  is  that  by  Mr.  Paget, 
who  regards  them  as  dependent  on  rhythmic  nutrition,  Le., 
on  a  method  of  nutrition  in  which  the  acting  parts  are 
gradually  raised,  with  time-reg^ated  progress,  to  a  certain 
state  of  instability  of  composition,  which  then  issues  in  the 
discharge  of  their  functions,  e.g.,  of  nerYC-force  in  the  case 
of  the  cardiac  ganglia,  by  which  force  the  muscular  walls 
are  excited  to  contraction.     According  to  this  Yiew,  there  is 
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in  the  nervous  ganglia  of  the  heart,  and  in  all  parts 
originating  rhythmic  processes,  the  same  alternation  of 
periods  of  action  with  periods  of  repose,  during  which  the 
waste  in  the  stracture  is  repaired,  as  is  obserred  in  most 
o(  if  not  all,  the  organic  phenomena  of  life.  All  organic 
processes  seem  to  be  regulated  with  exact  observance  of 
time ;  and  rhythmic  nutrition  and  action,  as  exhibited  in 
the  action  of  the  heart,  are  but  well-marked  examples  of 
such  chronometric  arrangement. 

We  may  conclude,  then,  that  the  nervous  ganglia  in  the 
heart's  substance  are  the  immediate  regulators  of  the 
heart's  action,  but  that,  they  are  themselves  liable  to  in* 
fiuenoes  conveyed  from  without,  through  branches  of  the 
pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

The  pneumogastric  nerves  are  the  media  of  an  inhibitory 
or  restraining  influence  over  the  action  of  the  heart ;  for 
when  by  section  their  influence  is  withdrawn,  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  organ  are  increased  in  frequency  and  strength ; 
while  an  opposite  effect  is  produced  by  stimulatiag  them, 
— the  transmission  of  an  electric  current  of  even  moderate 
strength  tliwiiniwhing  the  pulsations,  or  stopping  them 
altogether.  Stimulation  of  the  S3rmpathetic  nerves,  on  the 
other  hand,  accelerates  and  strengthens  the  heart's  action. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account  for 
these  peculiar  results,  but  none  of  them  are  very  satis- 
fiustoxy,  and  it  is  probable  that  many  more  facts  must  be 
discovered  before  any  theory  on  the  subject  can  be  per- 
manently maintained. 

The  connection  of  the  action  of  the  heart  with  the  other 
organs,  and  the  influences  to  which  it  is  subject  through 
them,  are  explicable  from  the  connection  of  its  nervous 
system  with  the  other  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic,  and  with 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  through,  chiefly,  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerves.  But  this  influence  is  proved  in  a  much 
more  gtr*^"g  manner  by  the  phenomena  of  disease  than 

bj  any  experimental  or  other  phjrsiologieal  observations. 
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The  influence  of  a  shock  in  arresting  or  modifying  the 
action  of  the  heart, — its  very  slow  action  after  compressioii 
of  the  brain^  or  injury  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
cord,  —  its  irreg^arities  and  palpitations  in  dyspepsia 
and  hysteria, — are  better  evidence  for  the  connection  of 
the  heart  with  the  other  organs  through  the  nervous 
system,  than  are  any  results  obtained  by  experiments. 

Effects  of  the  Hearts  Action. 

That  the  contractions  of  the  heart  supply  alone  a  suffi- 
cient force  for  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  appears  to  be 
established  by  the  results  of  several  experiments,  of  which 
the  following  is  one  of  the  most  conclusive : — Dr.  Shaipey 
injected  bullock's  blood  into  the  thoracic  aorta  of  a  dog 
recently  killed,  after  tying  the  abdominal  aorta  above  the 
renal  arteries,  and  found  that,  with  a  force  just  equal  to 
that  by  which  the  ventricle  commonly  impels  the  blood  in 
the  dog,  the  blood  which  he  injected  into  the  aorta  passed 
in  a  free  stream  out  of  the  trunk  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
It  thus  traversed  both  the  systemic  and  hepathic  capillaries ; 
and  when  the  aorta  was  not  tied  above  the  renals,  blood 
injected  under  the  same  pressure  flowed  freely  through  the 
vessels  of  the  lower  extremities.  A  pressure  equal  to  that 
of  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  of  mercury  was,  in  the 
same  way,  found  sufficient  to  propel  blood  through  the 
vessels  of  the  lungs. 

But  although  it  is  probably  true  that  the  heart's  action 
alone  is  sufficient  to  ensure  the  circulation,  yet  there  exist 
several  other  forces  which  are,  as  it  were,  supplementaiy 
to  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  assist  it  in  maintaining  the 
circulation.  The  principal  of  these  supplemental  forces 
have  been  already  alluded  to,  and  will  now  be  more  fully 
pointed  out. 
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The  walls  of  tiie  arteries  are  composed  of  three  principal 
coats,  termed  the  external  or  tunica  adventitia,  the  middle, 
and  the  internal,  while  the  latter  is  lined  within  by  a  single 
lajer  of  tesselated  epithelium. 

The  external  coat  or  tunica  adventitia,  the  strongest  and 
toughest  part  of  the  wall  of  the  artery,  is  formed  of  areolar 
tissue,  with  which  is  mingled  throughout  a  network  of 
elastic  fibres.  At  the  inner  part  of  this  outer  coat  the 
elastic  network  forms  in  most  arteries  so  distinct  a  layer 
as  to  be  sometimes  ccdled  the  external  elastic  coat. 

The  middle  coat  is  composed  of  both  muscular  and  elastic 
fibres. 

The  former,  which  are  of  the  pale  or  unstriped  variety  (see 


Fig,  40.* 


Chapter  on  Motion),  are  arranged 
for  the  most  part  transversely  to 
the  long  axis  of  the  artery ;  while 
the  elastic  element,  taking  also 
a  tranfifverse  direction,  is  disposed 
in  the  form  of  closely  inter- 
woven and  branching  fibres, 
which  intersect  in  all  parts  the 
layers  of  muscular  fibre.  In 
arteries  of  various  size  there  is 
a  difierence  in  the  proportion  of 
the  muscular  and  elastic  element, 
elastic  tissue  preponderating  in 
the  largest  arteries,  while  this 
condition  is  reversed  in  those  of  medium  and 

The  internal  arterial  coat  is  formed  bj  hymt  #f 
tissue,  consisting  in  part  of  coarse  loDgitudiail 
fibres,  and  in  part  of  a  very  thin  ax^ 
which  possesses  little  elasticity,  and  i$ 


A^Xdr 


*  Fig.  4a     Muscular  fibre- cells  from  k 
diameters  (Kolliker).    a,  natural  itaie ;  kg 
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or  wrinUeB  when  the  artery  contracts.  This  latter  mem- 
brane, the  abriated  or  fenestrated  coat  of  Henle,  is  pecn- 
liar  in  its  tendency  to  curl  np,  when  peeled  off  from  the 
artery,  and  in  the  perforated  and  streaked  appearance 
Fig.  41.*  Trhich    it    presents    under 

the  microscope.  Its  inner 
surface  is  lined  with  a  de- 
licate layer  of  epithelium, 
composed  of  thin  squamoos 
elongated  cells,  which  make 
it  smooth  and  polished,  and 
furnish  a  nearly  imperme- 
able surface,  along  which 
the  blood  may  flow  with 
th  e  smallest  possible  amount 
of  resistance  from  iriction. 
The  walls  of  the  arteries,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  epithelial  lining  and  the  layers  of  the  internal  coat 
immediately  outside  it,  are  not  nourished  by  the  blood 
which  they  convey,  but  are,  like  other  part*  of  the  body, 
supplied  with  little  arteries,  ending  in  capillaries  and  veins, 
which,  branching  throughout  the  external  coat,  extend  fbr 
some  distance  into  the  middle,  but  do  not  reach  the  internal 
coat.  These  nutrient  vessels  axo  called  vata  viuorum. 
Nerve-fibres  are  also  supplied  to  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 

The  function  of  the  arteries  is  to  convey  blood  &om  the 
heart  to  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  each  tissue  which  enters 
into  the  construction  of  an  artery  has  a  special  purpose  to 
serve  in  this  distribution. 

(l.)  The  external  coat  forms  a  strong  and  tough  invest- 
ment,  which,  though  capable  of  extension,  appears  princi- 
pally designed  to  strengthen  the  arteries  and  to  guard 
against  their  excessive  distension  from  the   force   of  the 

*  Fig.  41.  Portion  of  fenestnted  membrane  from  the  crural  uteiy,  . 
jiiagni£«d  300  diameters,     a,  h,  c,  perfoi-BtioDS  (ftom  UenlcJ. 
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heart's  action.  In  it,  too,  the  little  vasa  vasorum  find  a 
suitable  tissue  in  which  to  subdivide  for  the  supply  of  the 
arterial  coats. 

(2.)  The  purpose  of  the  elastic  tissue,  which  enters  so 
largely  into  the  formation  of  all  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  is^ 
1st.  To  guard  the  arteries  from  the  suddenly  exerted 
pressure  to  which  they  are  subjected  at  each  contraction  of 
the  ventricles.  In  every  such  contraction,  the  contents  of 
the  ventricles  are  forced  into  the  arteries  more  quickly 
than  they  can  be  discharged  into  and  through  the  capil- 
laries. The  blood  therefore  being,  for  an  instant,  resisted 
in  its  onward  course,  a  part  of  the  force  with  which  it  was 
impelled  is  directed  against  the  sides  of  the  arteries ;  under 
this  force,  which  might  burst  a  brittle  tube,  their  elastic 
walls  dilate,  stretching  enough  to  receive  the  blood,  and 
as  they  stretch,  becoming  more  tense  and  more  resisting. 
Thus,  by  yielding,  they,  as  it  were,  break  the  shock  of  the 
force  impelling  the  blood,  and  exhaust  it  before  they  are 
in  danger  of  bursting,  through  being  overstretched.  Elas- 
ticity is  thus  advantageous  in  all  arteries,  but  chiefly  so  in 
the  aorta  and  its  large  branches,  which  are  provided,  as 
already  said,  with  a  large  proportional  quantity  of  elastic 
tissue,  in  adaptation  to  the  great  force  of  the  left  ventricle, 
which  falls  first  on  them,  and  to  the  increased  pressure  of 
the  arterial  blood  in  violent  expiratory  efforts. 

On  the  subsidence  of  the  pressure,  when  the  ventricles 
cease  contracting,  the  arteries  are  able,  by  the  same  elas- 
ticity, to  resume  their  former  calibre  ;  and  in  thus  doing, 
they  manifest  the  2nd  chief  purpose  of  their  elasticity,  that, 
namely,  of  equalizing  the  current  of  the  blood  by  main- 
taining pressure  on  the  blood  in  the  arteries  during  the 
periods  at  which  the  ventricles  are  at  rest  or  dilating.  If 
some  such  method  as  this  had  not  been  adopted — ^if  for 
example  the  arteries  had  been  rigid  tubes,  the  blood, 
in^Aiii^  of  flowing  as  it  does,  in  a  constant  stream,  would 
have  been  propelled  through  the  arterial  eystem  in  a  series 
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of  jerks  ooiresponding  to  the  yentricular  oon  tractions,  with 
intervals  of  almost  complete  rest  during  the  inaction  of  the 
yentricles.  But  in  the  actual  condition  of  the  arteries,  the 
force  of  the  successive  contractions  of  the  ventricles  is  ex- 
pended  partly  in  the  direct  propulsion  of  the  blood,  and 
partiy  in  the  dilatation  of  the  elastic  arteries ;  and  in  the 
intervals  between  the  contractions  of  the  ventricles,  the 
force  of  the  recoiling  and  contracting  arteries  is  employed 
in  continuiDg  the  same  direct  propulsion.  Of  course,  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  recoiling  arteries  is  equally 
diffused  in  eveiy  direction  through  tiie  blood,  and  the 
blood  would  tend  to  move  backwards  as  well  as  onwards,, 
but  that  all  mo^ment  backwards  is  prevented  by  the 
closure  of  the  semi-lunar  arterial  valves,  which  takes  place 
at  the  veiy  commencement  of  the  recoil  of  the  arterial 
walls. 

By  this  exercise  of  the  elasticity  of  the  arteries,  all  the 
force  of  the  ventricles  is  made  advantageous  to  the  circula- 
tion; for  that  part  of  their  force  which  is  expended  in 
dilating  the  arteries,  is  restored  in  full,  according  to  that 
law  of  action  of  elastic  bodies,  by  which  they  return  to  the 
state  of  rest  with  a  force  equal  to  that  by  which  they  were 
disturbed  therefrom.  There  is  thus  no  loss  of  force ;  but 
neither  is  there  any  gain,  for  the  elastic  walls  of  the  artery 
cannot  originate  any  force  for  the  propulsion  of  the  blood — 
they  only  restore  that  which  they  received  from  the  ventri- 
cles; they  would  not  contract  had  they  not  first  been 
dilated,  any  more  than  a  spiral  spring  would  shorten  itself 
unless  it  were  first  elongated.  The  advantage  of  elasticity 
in  this  respect  is,  therefore,  not  that  it  increases,  but  that 
it  equalizes  or  diffuses  the  force  derived  from  the  periodic 
contractions  of  the  ventricles.  The  force  with  which  the 
arteries  are  dilated  every  time  the  ventricles  contract, 
might  be  said  to  be  received  by  them  in  store,  to  be  all 
given  out  again  in  the  next  succeeding  period  of  dilatation 
of  the  ventricles.     It  is  by  this  equalizing  influence  of  the 
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8aoo668iye  branches  of  every  arteiy  that,  at  length,  the 
intermittent  accelerations  produced  in  the  arterial  current 
by  the  action  of  the  heart,  cease  to  be  observable,  and  the 
jetting  stream  is  converted  into  the  continuous  and  equable 
movement  of  the  blood  which  we  see  in  the  capillaries  and 
veins. 

In  the  production  of  a  continuous  stream  of  blood  in  the 
smaller  arteries  and  capillaries,  the  resistance  which  is 
offered  to  the  blood-stream  in  the  capillaries  (p.  161),  is  a 
necessary  agent.  Were  there  no  greater  obstacle  to  the 
escape  of  blood  from  the  arteries  than  exists  to  its  entrance 
into  them  from  the  heart,  the  stream  would  be  intermittent, 
notwithstanding  the  elasticity  of  the  walls  of  the  arteries. 

It  is  the  resistance  which  the  left  ventricle  meets  with 
in  forcing  blood  into  the  arteries  that  causes  part  of  the 
force  of  its  contraction  to  be  expended  in  dilating  them, 
or,  as  before  remarked,  in  laying  up  in  them  a  power 
which  will  act  in  the  intervals  of  the  ventricle's  contrac- 
tion. 

(3.)  By  means  of  the  elastic  tissue  in  their  walls  (and  of 
the  muscular  tissue  also),  the  arteries  are  enabled  to  dilate 
and  contract  readily  in  correspondence  with  any  temporary 
increase  or  diminution  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  in 
the  body ;  and  within  a  certain  range  of  diminution  of 
the  quantity,  still  to  exercise  due  pressure  on  their 
contents. 

The  elastic  coat,  however,  not  only  assists  in  restoring 
the  normal  calibre  of  an  artery  after  temporary  dilatation, 
but  also,  (4)  may  assist  in  restoring  it  after  dimin  utio  of 
the  calibre,  whether  this  be  caused  by  a  temporary  con- 
traction of  the  muscular  coat,  or  the  application  of  a  com- 
pressing force  from  without.  This  action  of  the  elastic 
tissue  in  arteries,  is  well  shown  in  arteries  which  contract 
after  death,  but  regain  their  average  patency  on  the  cessa- 
tion of  post-mortem  rigidity  (p.  140).  (5.)  By  means  of 
their  elastic  coat  the  arteries  are  enabled  to  adapt  them- 
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selves  to  the  different  movements  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  body. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  fact  that  the  middle 
coat  of  the  arteries  is  oomposed  of  unstriped  muscular 
fibres,  mingled  with  fine  elastic  filaments.  The  evidence 
for  the  muscular  contractility  of  arteries  may,  however,  be 
given  briefly  for  the  sake  of  the  physiological  facts  on 
which  it  hinges. 

(i.)  When  a  small  artery  in  the  living  subject  is  exposed 
to  the  air  or  cold,  it  gradually  but  manifestly  cbntracte. 
Hunter  observed  that  the  posterior  tibial  artery  of  a  dog 
when  laid  bare,  became  in  a  short  time  so  much  contracted 
as  almost  to  prevent  the  transmission  of  blood ;  and  the 
observation  has  been  often  and  variously  confirmed. 
Simple  elasticity  could  not  effect  this;  for  after  death, 
when  the  vital  muscular  power  has  ceased,  and  the 
mechanical  elastic  one  alone  operates,  the  contracted 
artery  dilates  again. 

(2.)  When  an  artery  is  cut  across,  its  divided  ends  con- 
tract, and  the  orifices  may  be  completely  dosed.  The 
rapidity  and  completeness  of  this  contraction  vary  in 
different  animals;  they  are  generally  greater  in  young 
than  in  old  animals ;  and  less,  apparently,  in  man  than  in 
animals.  In  part  this  contraction  is  due  to  elasticity,  but 
in  part,  no  doubt,  to  muscular  action ;  for  it  is  generally 
increased  by  the  application  of  cold,  or  of  any  simple 
stimulating  substances,  or  by  mechanically  irritating  the 
cut  ends  of  the  artery,  as  by  picking  or  twisting  them. 
Such  irritation  would  not  be  followed  by  these  effects,  if 
the  arteries  had  no  other  power  of  contracting  than  that 
depending  upon  elasticity. 

(3.)  The  contractile  property  of  arteries  continues  many 
hours  after  death,  and  thus  affords  an  opportunity  of  distin- 
guishing it  fix)ni  elasticity.  When  a  portion  of  an  artery, 
the  splenic,  for  example,  of  a  recently  killed  animal,  is 
exposed,   it  gradually  contracts,    and  its   canal  may  be 
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thns  completely  doeed :  in  this  contracted  state  it  remains 
for  a  time,  Taiying  from  a  few  hours  to  two  days :  then  it 
dilates  again,  and  permanently  retains  the  same  size.  If, 
while  contracted,  the  artery  be  forcibly  distended,  its  con- 
tractility is  destroyed,  and  it  holds  a  middle  or  natural  size. 
This  persistence  of  the  contractile  property  after  death 
was  well  shown  in  an  observation  of  Hunter,  which  may 
be  mentioned  as  proving,  also,  the  greater  d^ree  of 
contractility  possessed  by  the  smaller  than  by  the  larger 
arteries.  Having  injected  the  uterus  of  a  cow,  whidi 
had  been  removed  from  the  animal  upwards  of  twenty-four 
hours,  he  found,  after  the  lapse  of  another  day,  that  the 
larger  yessels  had  become  much  more  tuigid  than  when  he 
injected  them,  and  that  the  smaller  arteries  had  contracted 
eo  as  to  force  the  injection  back  into  the  larger  ones. 

The  results  of  an  experiment  which  Hunter  made  with 
the  vooBcls  of  an  umbilical  cord  prove  still  more  strikingly 
the  long  continuance  of  the  contractile  power  of  arteries 
after  death.     In  a  woman  delivered  on  a  Thursday  after- 
noon, the  umbilical  cord  was   separated  from  the  fostos, 
having  been  first  tied  in  two  places,  and  then  cut  between, 
80  that  the  blood  contained  in  the  cord  and  placenta  was 
confined  in  them.     On  the  following  morning,  Hunter  tied 
a  string  round  the  cord,  about  an  inch  below  the  other 
ligature,  that   the  blood  might   still  be   confined  in  the 
placenta  and  remaining  cord.     Having  cut  off  this  piece, 
and  allowed  all  the  blood  to  escape  from  its  vessels,  he 
attentively  observed  to  what  size  the  ends  of  the  cut  arte- 
ries were  brought  by  the  elasticity  of  their  coats,  and  then 
laid  aside  the  piece  of  cord  to  see  the  influence  of  the 
contractile  power  of  its  vessels.      On  Saturday  morning, 
the  day  after,  the'  mouths  of  the  arteries  were  completely 
dosed  up.     He  repeated  the  experiment  the  same  day  with 
another  portion  of  the  same  cord,  and  on  the  following 
morning  firand  the  results  to  be  precisely  similar.     On  the 
Sunday,  he  peifonned  the  experiment  the  third  time,  bat 
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the  arteiy  then  seemed  to  have  lost  its  contraetilitj,  for  on 
the  Monday  morning,  the  mouths  of  the  cut  arteries  were 
found  open.  In  each  of  these  experiments  there  was  but 
little  alteration  perceived  in  the  orifices  of  the  veins. 

(4.)  The  influence  of  cold  in  increasing  the  contraction  of 
a  divided  artery  has  been  referred  to  :  it  has  been  shown, 
also,  by  Schwann,  in  an  experiment  on  the  mesentery  of  a 
living  toad.  Having  extended  the  mesenter  imder  the 
microscope^  he  placed  upon  it  a  few  drops  of  water,  the 
temperature  of  which  was  some  degrees  lower  than  that  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  contraction  of  the  vessels  soon  com- 
menced, and  gradually  increased  until,  at  the  expiration  of 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  the  diameter  of  the  canal  of  an 
artery,  which  at  first  was  0*0724  of  an  English  line,  was 
reduced  to  0*0276.  The  arteries  then  dilated  again,  and 
at  the  expiration  of  half  an  hour  had  acquired  nearly  their 
original  size.  By  renewing  the  application  of  the  water, 
the  contraction  was  reproduced :  in  this  way  the  experi- 
ment could  be  performed  several  times  on  the  same  artery. 
It  is  thus  proved,  that  cold  will  excite  contraction  in  the 
walls  of  very  small,  as  well  as  of  comparatively  large 
arteries :  it  could  not  produce  such  contraction  in  a  merely 
elastic  substance ;  but  it  is  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  mus- 
cular fibres  in  many  other  parts,  as  well  as  in  the  arterial 
coat ;  as,  e.g.,  in  the  skin,  the  dartos,  and  the  waUs  of  the 
bronchi. 

(5.)  Lastly,  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  muscularity  of 
the  arterial  coats  is  furnished  by  the  experiments  of  Ed. 
and  E.  H.  Weber,  and  of  Professor  Kcilliker,  in  which 
they  applied  the  stimulus  of  electro-magnetism  to  small 
arteries.  The  experiments  of  the  Webers  were  performed 
on  the  small  mesenteric  arteries  of  frogs ;  and  the  most 
striking  results  were  obtained  when  the  diameter  of  the 
vessels  examined  did  not  exceed  from  ^  to  -yiy-  of  a  Paris 
line.  When  a  vessel  of  this  size  was  exposed  to  the  elec- 
tric current,  its  diameter  in  from  five  to  ten  seconds,  became 
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one-third  less,  and  the  area  of  its  section  about  one-half. 
On  continuing  the  stimulus,  the  narrowing  gradually  in- 
creased, until  the  calibre  of  the  tube  became  from  three  to 
six  times  smaller  than  it  was  at  first,  so  that  only  a  single 
row  of  blood-corpuscles  could  pass  along  it  at  once ;  and 
eventually  the  vessel  was  closed  and  the  current  of  blood 
arrested. 

With  regard  to  the  purpose  served  by  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  arteries,  there  appears  no  sufficient  reason  for  supposing 
that  it  assists,  to  more  than  a  very  small  degree,  in  pro- 
pelling the  onward  current  of  blood.     Its  most  important 
office  is  that  of  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
received  by  each  part,  and  of  adjusting  it  to  the  require- 
ments of  each,   according  to  various  circumstances,    but 
chiefly  and  most  naturally,  according  to  the  activity  with 
which  the  functions  of  each  part  are  at  different  times  per- 
formed.    The  amount  of  work  done  by  each  organ  of  the 
body  varies  at  different  times,    and  the  variations  often 
quickly  succeed  each  other,  so  that,  as  in  the  brain  for 
example,  during  sleep  and  waking,  within  the  same  hour 
a  part  may  be  now  very  active  and  then  inactive.     In  all 
its  active  exercise  of  function,  such  a  part  requires  a  larger 
supply  of  blood  than  is  sufficient  for  it  during  the  times 
when  it  is  comparatively  inactive.     It  is  evident  that  the 
heart  cannot  regulate  the  supply  to  each  part  at  different 
periods,  neither  could  this  be  regulated  by  any  general 
and  uniform  contraction  of  the  arteries ;  but  it  may  be 
r^^ulated  by  the  power  which  the  arteries  of  each  part 
have,  in  their  muscular  tissue,  of  contracting  so  as  to 
diminish,  and  of  passively  dilating  or  yielding  so  as  to 
permit  an  increase  of,  the  supply  of  blood,  according  as 
the  requirements  of  the  part  may  demand.      And  thus, 
while  the  ventricles  of   the  heart  determine   the  total 
quantity  of  blood,  to  be  sent  onwards  at  each  contraction, 
and  the  force  of  its  propulsion,  and  while  the  large  and 
merely  elastic  arteries  distribute  it  and  equalise  its  stream. 
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the  smaller  arteries  with  muscular  tissue  add  to  these  two 
purposes,  that  of  regulating  and  determining,  according  to 
its  requirements,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  quantity  of 
blood  which  shall  be  distributed  to  each  part. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  regulating 
:fonction  of  the  arteries  is  itself  governed  and  directed  by 
the  nervous  system. 

The  muscular  tissue  of  arteries  is  supplied  with  nerves 
chiefly,  if  not  entirely,  by  branches  from  the  sympathetic 
system.     These  so-called  vaso-motor  nerves  are  again  con- 
nected, through  the  medium  of  ganglia,  with  the  fibres 
from   the    sympathetic    system   supplied   to    the   organs 
nourished  by  these  same  arteries.     Thus,  any  condition  in 
these  organs  which  causes  them  to  need  a  different  amount 
of  blood,  whether  more  or  less,  produces  a  certain  im- 
pression on  their  nerves,  and  by  these  the  impression  is 
carried   to   the   ganglia,    and  thence  reflected  along  the 
nerves  which  supply  the  arteries.    The  muscular  element  of 
these  vessels  responds  in  obedience  to  the  impression  con- 
veyed to  it  by  the  nerves  ;  and,  according  to  its  contraction 
or   dilatation,  is  a  larger   or   smaller  quantity  of  blood 
allowed  to  pass. 

Another  function  of  the  muscular  element  of  the  middle 
coat  of  arteries  is,  doubtless,  to  co-operate  with  the  elastic 
in  adapting  the  calibre  of  the  vessels  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  they  contain.     For  the  amount  of  fluid  in  the 
blood-vessels  varies  very  considerably  even  from  hour  to 
hour,  and  can  never  be  quite  constant ;  and  were  the  elastic 
tissue  only  present,  the  pressure  exercised  by  the  waUs  of 
the  containing  vessels  on  the  contained  blood  would  be 
sometimes  very  small,  and  sometimes  inordinately  great. 
The  presence  of  a  muscular   element,  however,  provides 
for  a  certain  uniformity  in  the  amount  of  pressure  exer- 
cised; and  it  is  by  this  adaptive,  uniform,  gentle,  muscular 
contraction,  that  the  tone  of  the  blood-vessels  is  maintained. 
Deficiency  of  this  tone  is  the  cause  of  the  soft  and  yield- 
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ing  pulse,  and  its  mmatnral  excess  of  the  hard  and  tense 
one. 

The  elastic  and  muscular  contraction  of  an  artery  may 
also  be  regarded  as  fulfilling  a  natural  purpose  when,  the 
artery  being  cut,  it  first  limits  and  then,  in  conjunction 
with  the  coagulated  fibrin,  arrests  the  escape  of  blood.  It 
is  only  in  consequence  of  such  contraction  and  coagulation 
that  we  are  free  from  danger  through  even  very  slight 
wounds ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  artery  is  closed  that  the 
processes  for  the  more  permanent  and  secure  prevention  of 
bleeding  are  established. 

Mr.  Savory  has  shown  that  the  natural  state  of  all  arjie- 
ries,  in  regard  at  least  to  their  length,  is  one  of  tension — 
that  they  are  always  more  or  less  stretched,  and  ever  ready 
to  recoil  by  virtue  of  their  elasticiiy,  whenever  the  oppos- 
ing force  is  removed.  The  extent  to  which  the  divided 
extremities  of  arteries  retract  is  a  measure  of  this  tension, 
not  of  their  elasticity. 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages,  it 
appears  that  the  office  of  the  arteries  in  the  circulation  is, — 
1st,  the  conveyance  and  distribution  of  blood  to  the  several 
parts  of  the  body ;  2nd,  the  equalization  of  the  current,  and 
the  conversion  of  the  pulsatile  jetting  movement  given  to 
the  blood  by  the  ventricles,  into  an  uniform  flow ;  ^rd,  the 
regulation  of  the  supply  of  blood  to  each  part,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  demands. 

The  Pulse. 

The  jetting  movement  of  the  blood,  which,  as  just  stated, 
it  is  one  of  the  offices  of  the  arteries  to  change  into  an  uni- 
form motion,  is  the  cause  of  the  pidse,  and  therefore  needs 
a  separate  consideration.  We  have  already  aaid,  that  as  the 
blood  is  not  able  to  pass  through  the  arteries  so  quickly  as 
it  is  forced  into  them  by  the  ventricle,  on  account  of  the 
resistance  it  experiences  in  the  capillaries,  a  part  of  the 
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force  with  which  the  heart  impels  the  blood  is  exercised 
upon  the  walls  of  the  vessels  which  it  distends.  The 
distension  of  each  artery  increases  both  its  length  and  its 
diameter.  In  their  elongation,  the  arteries  change  their 
fomiy  the  straight  ones  becoming  curved,  or  having  such  a 
tendency,  and  those  already  curved  becoming  more  so;* 
but  they  recover  their  previous  form  as  well  as  their  dia- 
meter when  the  ventricular  contraction  ceases,  and  their 
elastic  waUs  recoil.  The  increase  of  their  curves  which 
accompanies  the  distension  of  arteries,  and  the  succeeding 
recoil,  may  be  well  seen  in  the  prominent  temporal  arteiy 
of  an  old  person.  The  elongation  of  the  arteiy  is  in  such 
a  case  quite  manifest. 

The  dilatation  or  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  artery 
is  less  evident.  In  several  reptiles,  it  may  be  seen  without 
aid,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  heart,  and  it  may  be 
watched,  with  a  simple  magnifying  glass,  in  the  aorta  of 
the  tadpole.  Its  slight  amount  in  the  smaller  arteries,  the 
difficulty  of  observing  it  in  opaque  parts,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  takes  place,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  its 
being,  in  Mammalia,  imperceptible  to  the  eye.  But  in 
these  also  experiment  has  proved  its  occurrence.  Flourens, 
in  evidence  of  such  dilatation,  says  he  encircled  a  large 
artery  with  a  thin  elastic  metallic  ring  cleft  at  one  point, 
and  that  at  the  moment  of  pulsation  the  cleft  part  became 
perceptibly  widened. 

This  dilatation  of  an  artery,  and  the  elongation  producing 
curvature,  or  increasing  the  natural  curves,  are  sensible  to 
the  finger  placed  over  the  vessel,  and  produce  the  pulse. 
The  mind  cannot  distinguish  the  sensation  produced  by 
the  dilatation  from   that  produced  by  the  elongation  and 

*  There  is,  perhaps,  an  exception  to  this  in  the  case  of  the  aorta,  of 
which  the  curve  is  by  some  supposed  to  be  diminished  when  it  is  elon- 
gated ;  but  if  this  be  so,  it  is  because  only  one  end  of  the  arch  is  im- 
moveable ;  the  other  end,  with  the  heart,  may  move  forward  slightly 
when  the  ventricles  contract. 
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coxring;  that  wliich  it  peroeives  most  plainly,  however,  is 
the  dilatation.* 

The  pulse — due  to  any  given  beat  of  the  heart — is  not 
perceptible  at  the  same  moment  in  all  the  arteries  of  the 
body.  Thus  it  can  be  felt  in  the  carotid  a  very  short  time 
before  it  is  perceptible  in  the  radial  artery,  and  in  this 
vessel  again  before  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  foot.  The 
delay  in  the  beat  is  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the 
artery  from  the  heart,  but  the  difference  in  time  between 


•  For  this  fact,  which  is  contrary  to  the  commonly  accepted  doctrine, 
I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  Dr.  Hensley,  who  has  kindly  furnished  me 
with  the  following  note  on  the  subject : — 

By  detennining  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  portion  of  artery 
supposed  cylindrical  and  filled  with  blood  at  a  given  pressure,  it  is  easily 
shown  that  the  transverse  tension  is  double  the  longitudinal. 

Also  it  may  be  shown  experimentally  that,  if  strips  of  equal  breadth, 
cut  in  the  two  directions  from  one  of  the  larger  arteries,  be  stretched  by 
equal  weights,  the  stretching  of  the  transverse  slip  is  somewhat  greater 
than  that  of  the  longitudinal  one. 

{By  the  tocrd  ttretehing  is  to  be  understood  amotmi  of  stretchhig,  and 
fud  merease  of  length : — U  may  be  measured  by  the  ratio  which  the 
imerease  of  length  bears  to  the  original  Ung(fi:—Thus  things  whose 
nahaul  lengths  are  5  and  10  inches  are  equally  stretched  when  their 
lengths  are  made  6  and  12  inches  respectively.) 

Such  experiments  also  show  that,  within  certain  limits,  the  stretching 
of  each  strip  varies  directly  as  its  tension. 

Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  transverse  stretching  of  an  artery,  when 
filled  with  blood,  must  be  somewhat  more  than  double  its  longitudinal 
•tntching. 

This  being  true  for  different  blood  pressures,  the  difference  between 
the  transrerse  stretchings  for  different  pressures  must  be  somewhat  more 
than  double  the  difference  between  the  corresponding  longitudinal 
stretchings ;  and  thus  we  can  hardly  be  justified  in  saying  that  the 
incnaae  of  longitudinal  stretching  which  takes  place  with  the  pulse  ia 
greater  than  the  increase  of  transverse  stretching. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  arteries  are,  under  all  circum- 
ituieee^  naturally  in  a  state  of  tension  longitudinally,  and  that  their 
ength,  therefore,  cannot  be  increased  at  all  until  the  blood  pressure  is 
beyond  a  certain  point — (Ed.) 
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the  beat  of  any  two  arteries  never  exceeds  probably  ^  to  ^ 
of  a  second. 

A  great  deal  of  light  has  been  thrown  on  what  may 
be  called  the  form  of  the  pulse  by  the  sphygmograph  (figs. 
42  and  43).  The  principle  on  which  the  sphygmograph 
acts  is  very  simple  (see  fig.  42).  The  small  button  re- 
places the  finger  in  the  ordinary  act  of  taking  the  pulse, 
and  is  made  to  rest  lightly  on  the  artery,  the  pulsations  of 
which  it  is  desired  to  InTOStigate.  The  up-and-down 
movement  of  the  button  is  communicated  to  the  lever,  to 
the  hinder  end  of  which  is  attached  a  slight  spring,  which 
allows  the  lever  to  move  up,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is 

Fig.  42* 


afTTOM 


Fig.4^A 


just  strong  enough  to  resist  its  making  any  sudden  jerk, 
and  in  the  interval  of  the  beats  also  to  assist  in  bringing  it 


*  Fig.  42.  Diagram  of  the  mode  of  action  of  the  Sphygmograph. 
t  Fig.  43.  The  Sphygmograph  applied  to  the  arm. 
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back  to  its  original  position.     For  ordinary  purposes^  the 
instrument  is  bound  on  the  wrist  (fig.  43). 

It  is  evident  that  the  beating  of  the  pulse  with  the 
reaction  of  the  spring  will  cause  an  up-and-down  move- 
ment of  the  lever,  and  if  the  extremity  of  the  latter  be 
inked,  it  will  write  the  effect  on  the  card,  which  is  made 
to  move  by  clockwork  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow.  Thus 
a  tracing  of  the  pulse  is  obtained,  and  in  this  way  much 
more  delicate  effects  can  be  seen,  than  can  be  felt  on  the 
application  of  the  finger. 

Fig.  44  represents  a  healthy  pulse-tracing  of  the  radial 
artery,  but  somewhat  deficient  in  tone.  On  examination, 
we  see  that  the  up-stroke  which  represents  the  beat  of  the 
pulse  is  a  nearly  vertical  line,  while  the  down-stroke  is 

Fig.  44* 


Fig.  45.  t 


Ficf.  46.* 


very  slanting,  and  interrupted  by  a  slight  re-ascent.  The 
more  vigorous  the  pulse,  if  it  be  healthy,  the  less  is  this 
re-ascent,  and  vice  versa.     Fig.  45   represents  the  tracing 

*  Fig.  44.  Palse-tradDg  of  radial  artery,  somewhat  deficient  in  tone. 
t  Fig.  45.  Firm  and  long  pulse  of  vigorous  health. 
t  Fig.  46.  Pnlae-tracing  of  radial  artery,  with  double  apex. 
The  above  tracings  are  taken  firom  Dr.  Sanderson's  work  ''  On  the 
Sphjgmograph." 
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of  a  healthy  pulse  in  which  the  tone  of  the  vessel  is  better 
than  in  the  last  instance,  and  the  down-stroke  is  therefore 
less  interrupted. 

Sometimes  the  up -stroke  has  a  double  apex,  as  in  fig. 
46.     This  will  be  explained  hereafter. 

Before  proceeding  to  consider  the  formation  of  the  pulse, 
as  shown  by  these  tracings,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  what 
are  the  elements  combined  to  produce  it. 

The  heart  at  regular  intervals  discharges  a  certain 
quantity  of  blood  into  the  arteries  and  their  branches, 
already  filled,  though  not  distended  to  the  utmost,  with 
fluid.  This  fresh  quantity  of  blood  obtains  entrance  by 
the  yielding  of  the  artery's  elastic  walls,  and,  on  the 
cessation  of  the  propelling  force,  and  when  these  walls 
recoil,  the  blood  is  prevented  from  returning  into  the 
ventricle  whence  it  is  issued,  by  the  shutting  of  the  semi- 
lunar valves  in  the  manner  before  described  (p.  1 17).  The 
pressure,  therefore,  which  is  exercised  on  the  blood  by  the 
contracting  arterial  walls,  will  cause  it  to  travel  in  a  direc- 
tion away  from  the  heart,  or,  in  other  words,  towards  the 
capillaries  and  veins. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  pulse  was  caused  not 
by  the  direct  action  of  the  ventricle,  but  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  a  wave  in  consequence  of  the  elastic  recoil  of  the 
large  arteries,  after  their  distension  ;  and' successive  acts  of 
dilatation  and  recoil,  extending  along  the  arteries  in  the 
direction  of  the  circulation,  were  supposed  to  accoimt  for 
the  later  appearance  of  the  pulse  in  the  vessels  most 
distant  from  the  heart.  The  fact,  however,  that  the  pulse 
is  perceptible  in  every  part  of  the  arterial  system  previous 
to  the  occurrence  of  tlie  second  sound  of  the  heart,  that  is, 
previous  to  the  closure  of  the  aortic  valves,  is  a  fatal 
objection  to  this  theory.  For,  if  the  pulse  were  the  effect 
of  a  wave  propagated  by  the  alternate  dilatation  and  con- 
traction of  successive  portions  of  the  arterial  tube,  it  ought, 
in  all  the  arteries  except  those  nearest  to  the  heart,  to 
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follow  or  coincide  with^  but  could  never  precede,  the  second 
sound  of  the  heart ;  for  the  first  effect  of  the  elastic  recoil 
of  the  arteries  first  dilated  is  the  closure  of  the  aortic 
yalves ;  and  their  closure  produces  the  second  sound. 

The  theory  which  seems  to  reconcile  all  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  especially  those  two  which  appear  most  opposed, 
namely,  that  the  pulse  always  precedes  the  second  sound 
of  the  heart,  and  yet  is  later  in  the  arteries  far  from  the 
heart  than  in  those  near  it,  may  be  thus  stated : — It  sup- 
poses that  the  blood  which  is  impelled  onwards  by  the  left 
ventricle  does  not  so  impart  its  pressure  to  that  which  the 
arteries  already  contain,  as  to  dilate  the  whole  arterial 
system  at  once ;  but  that  it  enters  the  arteries,  it  displaces 
and  propels  that  which  they  before  contained,  and  flows  on 
with  what  may  be  called  a  head-wave,  like  that  which  is 
formed  when  a  rapid  stream  of  water  overtakes  another 
moving  more  slowly.  The  slower  stream  offers  resistance 
to  the  more  rapid  one,  till  their  velocities  are  equalized : 
and,  because  of  such  resistance,  some  of  the  force  of  the 
more  rapid  stream  of  blood  just  expelled  from  the  ventricle, 
is  diverted  laterally,  and  with  the  rising  of  the  wave  the 
arteries  nearest  the  heart  are  dilated  and  elongated.  They 
do  not  at  once  recoil,  but  continue  to  be  distended  so  long 
as  blood  is  entering  them  from  the  ventricle.  The  wave 
at  the  head  of  the  more  rapid  stream  of  blood  runs  on, 
propelled  and  maintained  in  its  velocity  by  the  continuous 
contraction  of  the  ventricle  :  and  it  thus  dilates  in  succes- 
sion eveiy  portion  of  the  arterial  system,  and  produces  the 
pulse  in  alL  At  length,  the  whole  arterial  system  (where- 
in a  pulse  can  be  felt)  is  dilated ;  and  at  this  time,  when 
the  wave  we  have  supposed  has  reached  all  the  smaller 
arteries,  the  entire  system  may  be  said  to  be  simulta- 
neously dilated ;  then  it  begins  to  contract,  and  the  con- 
tractions of  its  several  parts  ensue  in  the  same  succession 
as  the  dilatations,  commencing  at  the  heart.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  first  portion  produces  the  closure  of  the  valves 
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and  the  second  sound  of  the  heart ;  and  both  it  and  the 
progressive  contractions  of  all  the  more  distant  parts  main- 
tain, as  already  said,  that  pressure  on  the  blood  during 
the  inaction  of  the  ventricle,  by  which  the  stream  of  the 
arterial  blood  is  sustained  between  the  jets,  and  is  finally 
equalized  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  capillaries. 

It  may  seem  an  objection  to  this  theory,  that  it  would 
probably  require  a  larger  quantity  of  blood  to  dilate  all 
the  arteries  than  can  be  discharged  by  the  ventricle  at  each 
contraction.  But  the  quantity  necessary  for  such  a  pur- 
pose is  less  than  might  be  supposed.  Injections  of  the 
arteries  prove  that,  including  all  down  to  those  of  about 
one-eighth  of  a  line  in  diameter,  they  do  not  contain  on 
an  average  more  than  one  and  a  half  pints  of  fluid,  even 
when  distended.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
the  three  or  four  ounces  which  the  ventricle  is  supposed 
to  discharge  at  each  contraction,  being  added  to  that 
which  already  fills  the  arteries,  would  be  sufficient  to  dis- 
tend them  aU. 

A  distinction  must  be  carefully  made  between  the  passage 
of  the  leave  along  the  arteries,  and  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
(p.  155)  of  blood.  Both  wave  and  current  are  present ;  but 
the  rates  at  which  they  travel  are  very  different,  that  of  the 
wave  being  twenty  or  thirty  times  as  great  as  that  of  the 
current. 

Returning  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  pulse-tracings 
(p.  147),  it  may  be  remarked  that,  in  each,  the  up-stroke 
corresponds  with  the  period  during  which  the  ventricle  is 
contracting;  the  down-stroke,  with  the  interval  between 
its  contractions,  or  in  other  words  with  the  recoil,  after 
distension,  of  the  elastic  arteries.  In  the  large  arteries, 
when  at  least  there  is  much  loss  of  tone,  the  up-stroke  is 
double,  as  in  fig.  46,  the  almost  instantaneous  propagation 
of  the  force  of  contraction  of  the  left  ventricle  along  the 
column  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  or  tlie  percussion-impulse, 
as  it  is  termed  by  Dr.  Sanderson,  being  sufficiently  strong 
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to  jerk  up  the  lever  for  an  instant,  while  the  wave  of 
blood,  rather  more  slowly  propagated  from  the  ventricle, 
catches  it,  so  to  speak,  as  it  beg^ins  to  fall,  and  again 
slightly  raises  it. 

In  the  radial  artery  tracings,  on  the  other  hand,  we  see 
that  the  up-stroke  is  single.  In  this  case  the  percussion- 
impulse  is  not  sufficiently  strong  to  jerk  up  the  lever  and 
produce  an  effect  distinct  from  that  of  the  systolic  wave 
which  immediately  follows  it,  and  which  continues  and 
completes  the  distension.  In  cases  of  feeble  arterial 
tension,  however,  the  percussion-impulse  may  be  traced 
by  the  sphygmograph,  not  only  in  the  carotid  pulse,  but 
to  a  less  extent  in  the  radial  also. 

In  looking  now  at  the  down-stroke  (fig.  44)  in  the 
tracings,  we  see  that  in  the  case  of  an  artery  with  defi- 
cient tone,  it  is  interrupted  by  a  well-marked  notch,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  descent  is  interrupted  by  a  slight 
uprising.  There  are  indications  also  of  slighter  irregu- 
larities or  vibrations  during  the  fall  of  the  lever ;  while 
these  are  alone  to  be  seen  in  the  pulse  of  health,  or,  in 
other  words,  when  the  walls  of.  the  artery  are  of  good 
tone  (fig.  45).  In  some  cases  of  disease  the  re-ascent  is 
so  considerable  as  to  be  perceptible  to  the  finger,  and  this 
double  beat  has  received  the  technical  name  of  ''  dicrotous" 
pulse.  As  a  diseased  condition  this  has  long  been  recog- 
nizedy  but  it  is  only  since  the  invention  of  the  sphygmo- 
graph that  it  has  been  found  to  belong  in  a  certain  degree 
to  the  normal  pulse  also. 

Various  theories  have  been  framed  to  account  for  the 
dicrotism  of  the  pulse.  By  some,  it  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  aortic  valves,  the  sudden  closure  of  which  stops  the 
incipient  regurgitation  of  blood  into  the  ventricle,  and 
causes  a  momentary  reboimd  throughout  the  arterial 
system ;  while  Dr.  Sanderson  considers  it  to  be  caused  by 
a  kind  of  rebound  from  the  periphery  rather  than  frx)m 
the  central  part  of  the  circulating  apparatus. 
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Force  of  tkt  Blood  in  the  ArterUe. 

The  farce  with  which  the  Tentriclea  act  in  their  con- 
traction, and  the  reaBons  for  beliering  it  BufBcient  for  the 
circulation  of  the  hlood,  have  been  already  mentioned. 
Both  calculation  and  experiment  have  proved,  that  veiy 
tittle  of  this  force  is  consumed  in  the  arteries.  Dr.  Thomas 
Pig-  47-  Young  calculated    that    the   loss  of 

force  in  overcoming  friction  and  other 
hindrances  in  the  arteriea  would  be  bo 
slight,  that  if  one  tube  were  introduced 
into  the  aorta,  and  another  into  any 
other  arterj-,  even  into  one  as  fine  as 
hair,  the  blood  would  rise  in  tJie  tube 
from  the  small  vessel  to  within  two 
inches  of  the  height  to  which  it  would 
B  from  the  large  veasel.  The  cor- 
rectneBs  of  the  calculation  is  estab- 
lished by  the  experiments  of  Poi- 
an    instrument 
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ire  equal  to  the  force  by  which  it  is  moved  in  the 
08 ;  and  the  mercury  will,  in  consequence,  descend  in 
ranch,  and  ascend  in  the  other.  The  depth  to  which 
L9  in  the  one  branch,  added  to  the  height  to  which  it 
in  the  other,  will  give  the  whole  height  of  the  column 
>rcury  which  balances  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
;  the  weight  of  the  blood,  which  takes  the  place  of 
ercury  in  the  descending  branch,  and  which  is  more 
ten  times  less  than  the  same  quantity  of  quicksilver, 
subtracted.  PoiseuiUe  thus  calculated  the  force 
s^hich  the  blood  moves  in  an  artery,  according  to  the 
>f  hydrostatics,  from  the  diameter  of  the  artery,  and 
eight  of  the  column  of  quicksilver;  that  is  to  say, 
the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury,  whose  base  is  a 
of  the  same  diameter  as  the  artery,  and  whose  height 
lal  to  the  difference  in  the  levels  of  the  mercury  in 
TO  branches  of  the  instrument.  He  foimd  the  blood's 
ire  equal  in  all  the  arteries  examined ;  difference  in 
ind  distance  from  the  heart  being  unattended  by  any 
ponding  difference  of  force  in  the  circulation.  The 
t  of  the  column  of  mercury  displaced  by  the  blood 
tie  same  in  all  the  arteries  of  the  same  animaL  The 
tness  of  these  views  having  been  questioned,  Poi- 
)  has  recently  repeated  his  observations,  and  obtained 
,me  results. 

na  the  mean  result  of  several  observations  on  horses 
logs,  he  calculated  that  the  force  with  which  the 
is  moved  in  any  large  artery,  is  capable  of  support- 
column  of  mercury  six  inches  and  one  and  a  half 
in  height,  or  a  column  of  water  seven  feet  one  line  in 
fc.  With  these  results,  the  more  recent  observations 
ler  experimenters  closely  accord.  Poiseuille's  experi- 
I  having  thus  shown  to  him  that  the  force  of  the 
s  motion  is  the  same  in  the  most  different  arteries^ 
aduded  that,  to  measure  the  amount  of  the  blood's 
ire  in  any  artery  of  which  the  calibre  is  known,  it  is 
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necessaiy  merely  to  multiply  the  area  of  a  transverse  sec- 
tion of  a  vessel  by  the  height  of  the  column  of  mercury 
which  is  already  known  to  be  supported  by  the  force  of 
the  blood  in  any  part  of  the  arterial  system.  The  weight 
of  a  column  of  mercury  of  the  dimensions  thus  found,  will 
represent  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  column  of  blood. 
And  assuming  that  the  mean  of  the  greatest  and  least 
height  of  the  column  of  mercury  found,  by  experiments 
on  different  animals,  to  be  supported  by  the  force  of  the 
blood  in  them,  is  equivalent  to  the  height  of  the  column 
which  the  force  of  the  blood  in  the  human  aorta  would 
support,  he  calculated  that  about  4  lbs.  4  oz.  avoirdupois 
would  indicate  the  static  force  with  which  the  blood  is 
impelled  into  the  human  aorta.  By  the  same  calculation, 
he  estimated  the  force  of  the  circulation  in  the  aorta  of  the 
mare  to  be  about  1 1  lbs.  9  oz.  avoirdupois :  and  that  in  the 
radial  artery  at  the  human  wrist  only  4  drs.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  muscular  force  of  the  right  ventricle 
is  equal  to  only  one  half  that  of  the  left,  consequently,  if 
Poiseuille's  estimate  of  the  latter  be  correct,  the  force  with 
wliich  the  blood  is  propelled  into  the  lungs  will  only  be 
equal  to  2  lbs.  2  oz.  avoirdupois^ 

The  amounts  above  stated  indicate  the  pressure  exerted 
by  the  blood  at  the  several  parts  of  the  arterial  system  at 
the  time  of  the  ventricular  contraction.  During  the  dila- 
tation, this  pressure  is  somewhat  diminished.  Hales 
observed,  that  the  column  of  blood  in  the  tube  inserted 
into  an  artery,  falls  an  inch,  or  rather  more,  after  each 
pulse;  Ludwig  has  observed  the  same,  and  recorded  it 
more  minutely.  The  pressure  is  also  influenced  by  the 
various  circumstances  which  affect  the  action  of  the  heart ; 
the  diminution  or  increase  of  the  pressure  being  pro- 
portioned to  the  weaker  or  stronger  action  of  this  organ. 
Valentin  observed  that,  on  increasing  the  amount  of 
blood  by  the  injection  of  a  fresh  quantity  into  it,  the 
])re6sure  in    the  vessels    was    also    increased,   while    a 
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contraiy  effect  ensued  on    diminisliing  the  quantity   of 
blood. 

Velocity  of  the  Blood  in  the  Arteries. 

The  velocity  of  the  stream  of  blood  is  greater  in  the 
arteries  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  circulatory  system, 
and  in  them  it  is  greatest  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  and  during  the  ventricular  systole  ;  the  rate  of 
movement  diminishing  during  the  diastole  of  the  ven- 
tricles, and  in  the  parts  of  the  arterial  system  most  distant 
from  the  heart.  From  Volkmann's  experiments  with  the 
hsemodromometer,  it  may  be  coucluded  that  the  blood 
moves  in  the  large  arteries  near  the  heart  at  the  rate  of 
about  ten  or  twelve  inches  per  second.  Vierordt  calculated 
the  rapidity  of  the  stream  at  about  the  same  rate  in  the 
arteries  near  the  heart,  and  at  two  and  a  quarter  inches 
per  second  in  the  arteries  of  the  foot. 

THE    CAPILLARIES. 

In  all  organic  textures,  except  some  parts  of  the  corjMjra 
cavernosa  of  the  penis,  and  of  the  uterine  placenta,  and  of 
the  spleen,  the  transmission  of  the  blood  from  the  minute 
branches  of  the  arteries  to  the  minute  veins  is  effected 
through  a  network  of  microscopic  vessels,  in  the  meshes 
of  which  the  proper  substance  of  the  tissue  lies  (fig.  48). 
This  may  be  seen  in  all  minutely  injected  preparations ; 
and  during  life,  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope,  in  any  trans- 
parent vascidar  parts, — such  as  the  web  of  the  frog's  foot, 
the  tail  or  external  branchiao  of  the  tadpole,  or  the  wing 
of  the  bat. 

The  ramifications  of  the  minute  arteries  form  repeated 
anastomoses  with  each  other  and  give  off  the  capillaries 
which,  by  their  anastomoses,  compose  a  continuous  and 
uniform  network,  horn,  which  the  venous  radicles,  on  the 
other  hand,  take  their  rise.  The  reticulated  vessels  con- 
necting the  arteries  and  veins  are  called  capillary,  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  minute  size ;  and  intermediate  TesseLs,  on 
account  of  theii  position.     The  point  at  which  the  arteries 


Fig.  48." 


terminate  and  the  mii)ute  Teins 
commence,  cannot  be  exactly  de- 
fined, for  the  transition  is  gradual ; 
but  the  intermediate  network  baa, 
neTerthelees,  this  peculiarity,  that 
the  small  Tesaels  which  compose 
it  maintain  the  same  diameter 
throughout ;  they  do  not  diminish 
in  diameter  in  one  direction,  like 
arteries  and  veins ;  and  the 
meshes  of  the  network  that  they 
compose  are  more  tmiform  in 
shape  and  size  than  those  formed 
hy  the  anastomoses  of  the  minute 
arteries  and  Teins. 

The  structure  of  the  capillaries 
is  much  more  simple  than  that  of 
the  arteries  or  veins.  Their  walls 
are  composed  of  a  single  layer  of  elongated  or  radiate, 
flattened  and  nucleated  cells,  so  joined  and  dovetailed 
together  as  to  form  a  continuous  transparent  membrane 
(fig.  49).  Outside  these  cells,  in  the  larger  capillaries, 
there  is  a  atructurelesa,  or  very  finely  fibrillated  membrane, 
on  the  inner  surface  of  which  they  are  laid  down. 

The  diameter  of  the  capillary  vessels  varies  somewhat  in 
the  difi'erent  textures  of  the  body,  the  most  common  size 
being  about  xsW^  ^^  ^^  inch.  Among  the  smallest  may 
be  mentioned  those  of  the  brain,  and  of  the  follicles 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines;    among  the 


*  Fig.  4S.  BloDd'Tesaels  of  an  intcstinBl  villus,  rcpregetitiDg  tho 
ariSQgenient  of  oapillariei  betvecn  the  ultimate  reuoua  and  arterial 
liraiicliss ;  a,  a,  the  arteries ;  b,  the  vein. 
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largest,    those   of   the  skin,   and    especially    those    of   the 
medulla  of  bones. 

The  form  of  the  capillary  network  presents  considerable 
variety  in  the  different  textures  of  the  body :   the  varieties 

Ju£,  49.* 


oonaiBting  principally  of  modifications  of  two  chief  kinds 
of  meshy  the  rounded  and  the  elongated.  That  kind  in 
which  the  mesbes  or  interspaces  have  a  roundish  form  is 
the  most  common,  and  prevails  in  those  parts  in  which  the 
capillaiy  network  is  most  dense,  such  as  the  lungs  (fig.  50), 


*  Fig.  49.  Magnified  view  of  capillary  vessels  from  the  bladder  of 
the  cat. — A,  Y,  an  artery  and  a  vein  ;  t,  transitional  vessel  between 
them  and  e  e,  the  capillaries.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  lar^ger  vessels 
IB  left  oat  in  the  figure  to  allow  the  epithelium  to  be  seen  :  at  e',  a 
radiate  epithelium  scale  with  four  pointed  processes,  running  out  upon 
the  four  adjoining  capillaries  (after  Chrzonszczewesky,  Yirch.  Arch., 
1866).     • 
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moBt  glands,  ood  mucous  membranes,  and  the  cutis.  The 
meshes  of  Uiia  kind  of  network  are  not  quite  droular, 
but  more  or  less  angular,  sometimes  presenting  a  nearly 
r^nihir  quadrangular  or  polygonal  form,  but  being  more 
frequently  irregular.  The  capillary  network  with  elon- 
gated meshes  (fig.  5 1 )  is  obserred  in  parts  in  vhich  the 
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vessels  are  arranged  among  bundles  of  Ene  tubes  or  fibres. 
Its  in  muscles  and  nerves.  In  such  parts,  the  meshes 
usually  have  the  form  of  a  parallelogram,  the  short  sides  of 
which  may  be  from  three  to  eight  or  ten  times  less  than  the 
lon^  ones ;  the  long  sides  always  corresponding  to  the  axis 
of  the  fibre  or  tube,  >^y  which  it  is  placed.  The  appearance 
of  both  the  rounded  and  elongated  meshes  is  much  varied 
according  as  the  vessels  composing  them  have  a  straight 
or  tortuous  form.     Sometimes  the  capillaries  have  a  looped 

*  Fig.  50.  Network  of  capillary  vessels  of  the  BJT-cells  ot  tho  horse's 
lung,  mngnified.  a,  a,  capiUaiies  proceeding  trom  b,  b,  Urmuud 
bnuiclieB  of  the  pnlmoniiry  artery  (after  Frey). 

+  Fir,  51.  Injected  oapakry  vessels  of  muscle,  seen  with  a  low 
niBgnifying  power  (Sharpeyj, 
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arrangement,  a  single  capillary  projecting  firom  the  com- 
mon network  into  some  prominent  organ,  and  returning 
after  forming  one  or  more  loops,  as  in  the  papillae  of  the 
tongae  and  skin.  Whatever  be  the  form  of  the  capillary 
network  in  any  tissue  or  organ,  it  is,  as  a  rule,  found  to 
prevail  in  the  corresponding  parts  of  all  animals. 

The  number  of  the  capillaries  and  the  size  of  the  meshes 
in  different  parts  determine  in  general  the  deg^ree  of 
vascularity  of  those  parts.  The  parts  in  which  the  net- 
work of  capillaries  is  closest,  that  is,  in  which  the  meshes 
or  interspaces  are  the  smallest,  are  the  lungs  and  the 
choroid  membrane  of  the  eye.  In  the  iris  and  ciliary  body 
the  interspaces  are  somewhat  wider,  yet  very  small.  In  the 
human  liver,  the  interspaces  are  of  the  same  size,  or  even 
smaller  than  the  oaplUary  vessels  themselves.  In  the  human 
lung  they  are  smaller  than  the  vessels;  in  the  human 
kidney,  and  in  the  kidney  of  the  dog,  the  diameter  of  the 
injected  capillaries,  compared  with  that  of  the  interspaces, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  four,  or  of  one  to  three. 
The  braiQ  receives  a  very  large  quantity  of  blood;  but 
the  capillaries  in  which  the  blood  is  distributed  through 
its  substance  are  very  minute,  and  less  numerous  than  iu 
some  other  parts.  Their  diameter,  according  to  E.  H. 
Weber,  compared  with  the  long  diameter  of  the  meshes, 
being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  eight  or  ten ;  compared 
with  the  transverse  diameter,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
four  or  six.  In  the  mucous  membranes — ^for  example,  in 
the  conjunctiva — and  in  the  cutis  vera,  the  capillary  vessels 
are  much  larger  than  in  the  brain,  and  the  interspaces 
narrower, — ^namely,  not  more  than  three  or  four  times 
wider  than  the  vessels.  In  the  periosteum  the  meshes  are 
much  larger.  In  the  cellular  coat  of  arteries,  the  width 
of  the  meshes  is  ten  times  that  of  the  vessels  (Henle). 

It  may  be  held  aa  a  general  rule,  that  the  more  active 
the  functions  of  an  organ  are,  the  more  vascular  it  is;  that 
is,  the  closer  is  its  capillary  network  and  the  larger  its 
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supply  of  blood.  Heiic«  the  narrowness  of  the  intorspaoes 
in  all  glandular  organs,  in  mucous  membraoes,  and  in 
growing  parts ;  their  much  greater  width  in  bones,  liga- 
ments, and  other  v&cy  tongh  and  comparatiyel;  inactive 
tissues ;  and  the  complete  absence  of  vessels  in  cartilage, 
the  dense  tendons  of  adults,  and  such  parts  as  those  in 
which,  probably,  very  little  organic  change  occurs  after 
they  are  once  formed.  But  the  general  rule  must  be 
modified  by  the  consideration,  that  some  organs,  such  as 
the  brain,  though  they  have  small  and  not  very  closely- 
arranged  capillaries,  may  receive  large  supplies  of  blood 
by  reason  of  its  more  rapid  movement.  When  an  organ 
has  large  arterial  trunks  and  a  comparatively  small  supply 
of  capillaries,  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  it  will 
be  ao  quick,  that  it  may,  in  a  given  time,  receive  as  much 
fresh  blood  as  a  more  vascular  part  with  smaller  trunks, 
though  at  any  given  instant  the  less  vascular  part  will  have 
in  it  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood. 

In  the  Circidaiion  in  the  CapUlarUi,  as  seen  in  any  trans- 


Fig.  51.' 


parent  part  of  a  living  adult 
animal  by  means  of  the  mi- 
croscope (fig.  52),  the  blood 
flows  with  a  constant  equable 
motion.  In  very  young  ani- 
mals, the  motion,  though 
continuous,  is  accelerated  at 
intervals  corresponding  to 
the  pulse  in  tiie  larger  ar- 
teries, and  a  similar  mo- 
tion of  the  blood  is  also 
seen  in  the  capillaries  of  adult  animala  when  the; 
are  feeble :  if  their  exhaustion  is  so  great  that  the 
power  of  the  heart  is  still  more  diminished,  the  red  cor- 
pnscles  are  observed  to  have  merely  the  periodic  motion, 

*  ^*8-  5^'   Capilliuiea  in  the  web  of  the  frog's  loot  magnified. 
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and  to  remain  stationary  in  the  intervals ;  while,  if  the 
debility  of  the  animal  is  extreme,  they  even  recede  some- 
what after  each  impulse,  apparently  because  of  the  elasti- 
city of  the  capillaries,  and  the  tissues  around  them.  These 
observations  may  be  added  to  those  already  advanced 
(p.  132)  to  prove  that,  even  in  the  state  of  great  debility, 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  sufficient  to  impel  the  blood 
through  the  capillary  vessels.  Moreover,  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall  having  placed  the  pectoral  £n  of  an  eel  in  the  field  of 
the  microscope  and  compressed  it  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy 
probe,  observed  that  the  movement  of  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  became  obviously  pulsatory,  the  pulsations  being 
synchronous  with  the  contractions  of  the  ventricle.  The 
pulsatory  motion  of  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  cannot  be 
attributed  to  an  action  in  these  vessels;  for,  when  the 
animal  is  tranquil,  they  present  not  the  slightest  change  in 
their  diameter. 

It  is  in  the  capillaries,  that  the  chief  resistance  is  ofiPered 
to  the  progress  of  the  blood ;  for  in  them  the  friction  of 
the  blood  is  greatly  increased  by  the  enormous  multipli- 
cation of  the  surface  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact. 
The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  also  in  them  reduced  to  its 
minimum,  because  of  the  widening  of  the  stream.  K,  as 
Professor  Miiller  says,  the  sectional  area  of  all  the  branches 
of  a  vessel  united  were  always  the  same  as  that  of  the 
vessel  from  which  they  arise,  and  if  the  aggregate  sec- 
tional area  of  the  capillary  vessels  were  equal  to  that  of 
the  aorta,  the  mean  rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the 
capillaries  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  aorta  and  largest 
arteries ;  and  if  a  similar  correspondence  of  capacity  existed 
in  the  veins  and  arteries,  there  would  be  an  equal  cor- 
respondence in  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  them.  It 
is  quite  true,  that  the  force  with  which  the  blood  is  pro- 
pelled in  the  arteries,  as  shown  by  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  escapes  from  them  in  a  certain  space  of  time,  is 
greater  than  that  with  which   it  moves  in   the  veins; 
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but  this  force  has  to  OTercome  all  ihe  resistance  offered  in 
the  arterial  and  capillary  system — ^the  heart  itself,  indeed, 
must  overcome  this  resistance ;  so  that  the  excess  of  the 
force  of  the  blood's  motion  in  the  arteries  is  expended  in 
oyerooming  this  resistance,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  circu* 
lation  in  the  arteries,  even  from  the  commencement  of  the 
aorta,  would  be  the  same  as  in  the  veins  and  capillaries,  if 
the  aggregate  capacity  of  each  of  the  three  systems  of 
vessels  were  the  same. 

But  since  the  aggregate  sectional  area  of  the  branches  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  trunk  from  which  they  arise,  the 
rapidity  of  the  blood's  motion  will  necessarily  be  greater 
in  the  trunk,  and  will  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
aggregate  capacity  of  the  vessels  increases  during  their 
ramification :  in  the  same  manner  as,  other  things  being 
equal,  the  velocity  of  a  stream  diminishes  as  it  widens. 

The  observations  of  Hales,  E.  H.  Weber,  and  Valentin, 
agree  very  closely  as  to  the  rate  of  the  blood  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  frog :  and  the  mean  of  their  estimates  gives 
the  velocity  of  the  systemic  capillary  circulation  at  about 
one  inch  per  minute.  Through  the  pulmonic  capillaries, 
the  rate  of  motion,  according  to  Hales,  is  about  five  times 
that  through  the  systemic  ones.  The  velocity  in  the 
capillaries  of  warm-blooded  animals  is  greater,  but  has 
not  yet  been  accurately  estimated.  If  it  be  assumed  to  be 
three  times  as  great  as  in  the  frog,  still  the  estimate  may 
seem  too  low,  and  inconsistent  with  the  facts,  which  show 
that  the  whole  circulation  is  accomplished  in  about  a 
minute.  But  the  whole  length  of  capillary  vessels,  through 
which  any  given  portion  of  blood  has  to  pass,  probably 
does  not  exceeed  ^^th  of  an  inch ;  and  therefore  the  time 
required  for  each  quantity  of  blood  to  traverse  its  own 
appointed  portion  of  the  general  capillary  system  will 
scarcely  amount  to  a  second :  while  in  the  pulmonic  capil- 
lary system  the  length  of  time  required  will  be  much  less 
even  than  this. 
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The  eetimatee  given  above  are  drawn  from  observationg 
of  the  movements  of  the  red  blood- corpuscles,  which  move 
in  the  centre  of  the  stream.  At  the  circumference  of  the 
stream,  in  contact  with  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  adhering 
to  them,  there  is  a  layer  of  liquor  sanguinis  which  appears 
to  be  motionless.  The  existence  of  this  still  layer,  as  it  is 
termed,  is  inferred  both  from  the  general  fact  that  such  an 
one  exists  in  all  fine  tubes  traversed  by  fluid,  and  from 
what  can  be  seen  in  watching  the  movements  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  red  corpuscles  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
stream  and  move  with  comparative  rapidity ;  the  colourless 
lymph-corpuscles  run  much  more  slowly  by  the  walls  of 
the  vessel ;  while  next  to  the  wall  there  is  often  a  trans- 
parent space  in  which  the  fluid  appears  to  be  at  rest ;  for 
if  any  of  the  corpuscles  happen  to  be  forced  within  it,  they 
move  more  slowly  than  before,  rolling  lazily  along  the  side 
of  the  vessel^  and  often  adhering  to  its  wall.  Part  of  this 
slow  movement  of  the  pale  corpuscles  and  their  occasional 
stoppage  may  be  due,  as  E.  H.  Weber  has  suggested,  to 
their  having  a  natural  tendency  to  adhere  to  the  walls  of 
the  vessels.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  the  motion  of  the 
blood  is  not  strong,  many  of  the  white  corpuscles  collect 
in  a  capillary  vessel,  and  for  a  time  entirely  prevent  the 
passage  of  the  red  corpuscles.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
such  a  still  layer  of  liquor  sanguinis  exists  next  the  walls 
of  the  vessels,  and  it  is  between  this  and  the  tissues  around 
the  vessels  that  those  interchanges  of  particles  take  place 
which  ensue  in  nutrition,  secretion,  and  absorption  by  the 
blood-vessels ;  interchanges  which  are  probably  facilitated 
by  the  tranquillity  of  the  fluids  between  which  they  are 
effected. 

Until  within  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  generally 

supposed  that  the  occurrence  of  any  transudation  from  the 

interior  of  the  capillaries  into  the  midst  of  the  surrounding 

tissues  was  conflned,  in  the  absence  of  injury,  strictly  to  the 

fluid  part  of  the  blood ;  in  other  words,  that  the  corpuscles 
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oould  not  esc(ipe  from  the  circulating  stream,  unless  the 
wall  of  the  containing  blood-vessel  were  ruptured.  It  is 
true  that  an  English  physiologist.  Dr.  Augustus  Waller, 
affirmed  in  1846,  that  he  had  seen  blood-corpuscles,  both 
red  and  white,  pass  bodily  through  the  wall  of  the  capillary 
vessel  in  which  they  were  contained ;  and  that,  as  no  opening 
oould  be  seen  before  their  escape,  so  none  could  be  observed 
afterwards — so  rapidly  was  the  part  healed.  But  these  ob- 
servations did  not  attract  much  notice  imtil  the  phenomena 
of  escape  of  the  blood-corpuscles  from  the  capillaries  and 
minute  veins,  apart  from  mechanical  injury,  was  redis- 
covered by  Professor  Cohnheim  in  1 867. 

Professor  Cohnheim*  s  experiment  demonstrating  the  pass- 
age of  the  corpuscles  through  the  wall  of  the  blood-vessel, 
is  performed  in  the  following  manner.  A  frog  is  curarized, 
that  is  to  say,  paralysis  is  produced  by  injecting  under  the 
skin  a  minute  quantity  of  the  poison  called  curare ;  and 
the  abdomen  having  been  opened,  a  portion  of  small  in- 
testine is  drawn  out,  and  its  trcoisparent  mesentery  spread 
out  imder  a  microscope.  After  a  variable  time,  occupied 
by  dilatation,  following  contraction,  of  the  minute  vessels, 
and  accompanying  quickening  of  the  blood-stream,  there 
ensues  a  retardation  of  the  current ;  and  blood-corpuscles, 
both  red  and  white,  begin  to  make  their  way  through  the 
capillaries  and  small  veins.  The  process  of  extrusion  of 
the  white  corpuscles  is  thus  described  by  Dr.  Burden  San- 
derson, and  the  passage  of  the  red  corpuscles  occurs  after 
much  the  same  fashion. 

"  Simultaneously  with  the  retardation,  the  leucocytes, 
instead  of  loitering  here  and  there  at  the  edge  of  the  axial 
current,  begin  to  crowd  in  numbers  against  the  vascular  wall, 
as  was  long  ago  described  by  Dr.  Williams.  In  this  way 
the  vein  becomes  lined  with  a  continuous  pavement  of  these 
bodies,  which  remain  almost  motionless,  notwithstanding 
that  the  axial  current  sweeps  by  them  as  continuously  as 
before,  though  with  abated  velocity.     Now  is  the  moment 
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at  which  the  eye  must  be  fixed  on  the  outer  contour  of  the 
yessely  from  which  (to  quote  Professor  Cohnheim's  words) 
here  and  there  minute,  colourless^  button-shaped  elevations 
spring,  just  as  if  they  were  produced  by  budding  out  of  the 
wall  of  the  vessel  itself.  The  buds  increase  gradually  and 
slowly  in  size,  imtil  each  assumes  the  form  of  a  hemispherical 
projection,  of  width  corresponding  to  that  of  a  leucocyte. 
Eventually  the  hemisphere  is  converted  into  a  pear-shaped 
body,  the  small  end  of  which  is  still  attached  to  the  surface 
of  the  vein,  while  the  round  part  projects  freely.  Gradu- 
ally the  little  mass  of  protoplasm  removes  itself  further  and 
further  away,  and,  as  it  does  so,  begins  to  shoot  out  delicate 
prongs  of  transparent  protoplasm  from  its  surface,  in  no- 
wise differing  in  their  aspect  from  the  slender  thread  by 
which  it  is  still  moored  to  the  vessel  Finally  the  thread 
is  severed,  and  the  process  is  complete.  The  observer  has 
before  him  an  emigrant  leucocyte,  which  in  all  appreciable 
respects  resembles  those  which  have  been  already  described 
in  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  inflamed  eye.'' 

Various  explanations  of  these  remarkable  phenomena 
have  been  suggested.  Probably  the  nearest  to  the  truth 
are  those  which  attribute  the  chief  share  in  the  process  to 
the  vital  endowments  with  respect  to  mobility  and  contrac- 
tility of  the .  parts  concerned — both  of  the  corpuscles 
(Bastian)  and  the  capillary  wall  (Strieker).  Dr.  Sanderson 
remarks,  '*  the  capillary  is  not  a  dead  conduit,  but  a  tube  of 
living  protoplasm.  *  There  is  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
how  the  membrane  may  open  to  allow  the  escape  of  leuco- 
cytes, and  close  again  after  they  have  passed  out ;  for  it  is 
one  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  contractile  substance 
that  when  two  parts  of  the  same  mass  are  separated,  and 
again  brought  into  contact,  they  melt  together  as  if  they 
had  not  been  severed.'' 

Hitherto,  the  escape  of  the  corpuscles  from  the  interior 
of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  surrounding  tissues  has  been 
studied  chiefly  in  connection  with  pathology.     But  it  is  im- 
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possible  to  sa^,  at  present,  to  what  degree  the  discovery 
may  not  influence  all  present  notions  regarding  the  nutri* 
tion  of  the  tissues,  even  in  health.  . 

The  circulation  through  the  capillaries  must,  of  necessity, 
be  largely  influenced  by  that  which  occurs  in  the  vessels  on 
either  side  of  them — in  the  arteries  or  the  veins ;  their  in- 
termediate position  causing  them  to  feel  at  once,  so  to  speak, 
any  alteration  in  the  size  or  rate  of  the  arterial  or  venous 
blood -stream.  Thus,  the  apparent  contraction  of  the 
capillaries,  on  the  application  of  certain  irritating  sub- 
stances, and  during  fear,  and  their  dilatation  in  blushing, 
may  be  referred  to  the  action  of  the  small  arteries,  rather 
than  to  that  of  the  capillaries  themselves'.  But  largely  as 
the  capillaries  are  influenced  by  these,  and  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  parts  which  surround  and  support  them, 
their  own  endowments  must  not  be  disregarded.  They 
must  be  looked  upon,  not  as  mere  passive  canals  for 
the  passage  of  blood,  but  as  possessing  endowments  of 
their  own,  in  relation  to  the  circulation.  The  capillary 
wall  is,  according  to  Strieker,  actively  living  and  con- 
tractile ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  as  such,  it 
must  have  an  important  influence  in  connection  with  that 
nutritive  exchange  which  goes  on  without  cessation  be- 
tween the  blood  within  and  the  tissues  outside  the  capillary 
vessel ;  a  process  which,  under  the  name  of  vital  capillary 
force,  has  long  been  recognised  as  one  of  the  means  con- 
cerned in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  results  of  morbid  action,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  of 
health,  strongly  support  the  notion  of  the  existcDce  of 
this  so-called  vital  capillary  attraction  between  the 
blood  and  the  tissues.  For  example,  when  the  access 
of  oxygen  to  the  lungs  is  prevented,  the  circulation 
through  the  pulmonic  capillaries  is  gradually  retarded,  the 
blood- corpuscles  cluster  together,  and  their  movement  is 
eventually  almost  arrested,  even  while  the  action  of  the 
heart  continues.     In  inflammation,  also,  the  capillaries  of 
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an  inflamed  part  are  enlarged  and  distended  with  blood, 
which  either  mores  very  slowly  or  is  completely  at  rest.  In 
both  these  cases  the  phenomena  are  local,  and  independent 
of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  appear  to  result  from  some 
alteration  in  the  blood,  which  increases  the  adhesion  of  its 
particles  to  one  another,  and  to  the  walls  of  the  capillaries, 
to  an  amount  which  the  propelling  action  of  the  heart  is 
not  able  to  overcome. 

It  may  be  concluded  then,  that  the  capillaries,  which  are 
formed  of  a  simple  cellular  membrane,  can  of  themselves 
exercise  no  such  direct  influence  on  the  movement  of  their 
contents  as  to  be  at  all  comparable  in  degree  to  that  which 
is  exercised  by  the  arteries  or  veins  :  yet  that  the  constant 
interchange  of  relations  between  the  blood  within  and  the 
tissues  outside  these  vessels  does  in  some  measure  facilitate 
the  movement  of  blood  through  the  capillary  system,  and 
constitute  one  of  the  assistant  forces  of  the  circulation. 

THE   VEINS. 

* 

In  structure  the  coats  of  veins  bear  a  general  resemblance 
to  those  of  arteries.  Thus,  they  possess  an  outer,  middle, 
and  internal  coat  The  outer  coat  is  constructed  of  areolar 
tissue  like  that  of  the  arteries,  but  is  thicker.  In  some  veins 
it  contains  muscular  flbre-cells. 

The  middle  coat  is  considerably  thinner  than  that  of  the 
arteries ;  and,  although  it  contains  circular  unstriped  mus- 
cular fibres  or  flbre-cells,  these  are  mingled  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  flbrous  tissue.  In 
the  large  veins  near  the  heart,  namely,  the  vena  cava  and 
pulmonary  veins,  the  middle  coat  is  replaced,  for  some 
distance  from  the  heart,  by  circularly  arranged  striped 
muscular  fibres,  continuous  with  those  of  the  auricles. 

The  internal  coat  of  veins  is  less  brittle  than  the  corre- 
sponding coat  of  an  artery,  but  in  other  respects  resembles 
it  closely. 

The  chief  influence  which  the  veins  have  in  the  drcula- 
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tion,  U  effected  with  the  help  of  the  valva,  which  are  placed 
in  all  veins  subject  to  local  pressnro  from  the  musclea 
between  or  near  which  they  run.  The  general  construction 
f£  these  valves  is  nimi'lHr  to  that  of  the  semilunar  valves  of 
the  aorta  and  pulmonary  artery,  already  described  (p.  Io8} ; 
but  their  free  margins  are  turned  in  the  opposite  direction, 
i.e.  towardt  the  heart,  so  as  to  stop  any  movement  of  blood 
backward  in  the  veins.  They  are  commonly  placed  in  pairs, 
at  various  distances  in  difierent  veins,  but  almost  uniformly 
in  each  (&g.  53).  In  the  smaller  veins,  single  valves  axe 
often  met  with ;  and  three  or  four  are  sometimes  placed 
together,  or  near  one  another,  in  the  lai^^est  veins,  such  as 
the  subclavian,  and  at  their  junction  with  the  jugular  veins. 
The  valves  are  semi- 
A  V^'  0  lunar;  the  unattached 

edge  being  in  some 
examples  concave,  in 
others  straight.  They 
are  composed  of  inez- 
tensile  fibrous  tissue, 
and  are  covered  with 
epithelium  like  that 
lining  the  veins. 
During  the  period  of 
their  inaction,  when 
the  venous  blood  is  [flowing  in  its  proper  direction,  they 
lie  by  the  sides  of  the  veins  ;  but  when  in  action,  they  close 
together  like  the  valves  of  the  arteries,  and  offer  a  com- 
plete barrier  to  any  backward  movement  of  the  blood  (figs. 
54  and  55). 

Valves  are  not  equally  numerons  in  all  veins,  and  in 

Fig.  53.  Diagrams  abowing  valves  of  veins.  A.  Fart  of  a  vein  laid 
open  and  spread  out,  with  two  pain  of  valves.  B.  Longitudinal  section 
at  a  vein,  showing  the  apposition  of  the  edges  of  tlie  valves  in  their 
dosed  state.  C.  Portion  of  a  diatendod  vein,  exhibiting  a  snelling  in 
the  utnation  of  a  pair  of  valves. 
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Inany  they  are  absent  altogether.  They  are  most  numerous 
in  the  reins  of  the  extremities,  and  more  so  in  those  of  the 
leg  than  the  arm.  They  are  commonly  absent  in  veins  of 
less  than  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  there 
are  few  or  none  in  those  which  are  not  subject  to  muscular 
pressure.  Among  those  veins  which  have  no  valves  may  be 
mentioned  the  superior  and  inferior  vena  cava,  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic  and  renal 
veins,  and  the  pulmonary  veins;  those  in  the  interior 
of  the  cranium  and  vertebral  column,  those  of  the  bones, 
and  the  trunk  and  branches  of  the  umbilical  vein  are  also 
destitute  of  valves. 

The  principal  obstacle  to  the  circulation  is  already  over- 
come when  the  blood  has  traversed  the  capillaries ;  and  the 
force  of  the  heart  which  is  not  yet  consumed,  is  sufficient 
to  complete  its  passage  through  the  veins,  in  which  the 
obstructions  to  its  movement  are  very  slight*  For  the  for- 
midable obstacle  supposed  to  be  presented  by  the  gravita- 
tion of  the  blood,  has  no  real  existence,  since  the  pressure 
exercised  by  the  column  of  blood  in  the  arteries,  will  be 
always  sufficient  to  support  a  column  of  venous  blood  of  the 
same  height  as  itself:  the  two  columns  mutually  balancing 
each  other.  Indeed,  so  long  as  both  arteries  and  veins  con- 
tain continuous  columns  of  blood,  the  force  of  gravitation, 
whatever  be  the  position  of  the  body,  can  have  no  power  to 
move  or  resist  the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  blood  in  any 
direction.  The  lowest  blood-vessels  have,  of  course,  to  bear 
the  greatest  amount  of  pressure ;  the  pressure  on  each  part 
being  directly  proportionate  to  the  height  of  the  column  of 
blood  above  it :  hence  their  liability  to  distension.  But 
this  pressure  bears  equally  on  both  arteries  and  veins,  and 
cannot  either  move,  or  resist  the  motion  of,  the  fluid  they 
contain,  so  long  as  the  columns  of  fluid  are  of  equal  height 
in  both,  and  continuous.  Their  condition  may,  in  this  respect, 
be  compared  with  that  of  a  double  bent  tube,  full  of  fluid, 
held  vertically ;  whatever  be  the  height  and  gravitation  of 
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the  columns  of  fluid,  neither  of  them  can  move  of  its  own 
weight,  each  being  supported  by  the  other ;  yet  the  least 
pressure  on  the  top  of  either  column  will  lift  up  the  other : 
so,  when  the  body  is  erect,  the  least  pressure  on  the  oolimm 
of  arterial  blood  may  lift  up  the  venous  blood,  and,  were 
it  not  for  the  ralyes,  the  least  pressure  on  the  venous  might 
lift  up  the  arterial  column. 

In  experiments  to  determine  what  proportion  of  the  force 
of  the  left  ventricle  remains  to  propel  the  blood  in  the  veins, 
Valentin  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  jug^ular 
vein  of  a  dog,  as  estimated  by  the  hsemadynamometer,  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  -yip  or  -y^  of  that  in  the  carotid 
artery  of  the  same  animal ;  and  this  estimate  is  oonflrmed, 
in  the  instances  of  several  other  arteries  and  their  corre- 
sponding veins,  by  Mogk.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  inferior 
vena  cava,  Valentin  could  scarcely  detect  the  existence  of 
any  pressure,  nearly  the  whole  force  received  from  the  heart 
having  been,  apparently,  consumed  during  the  passage  of 
the  blood  through  the  capillaries.  But  slight  as  this  re- 
maining force  might  be  (and  the  experiment  in  which  it 
was  estimated  would  reduce  the  force  of  the  heart  below 
its  natural  standard),  it  would  be  enough  to  complete 
the  circulation  of  the  blood;  for,  as  already  stated,  the 
spontaneous  dilatation  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  though 
it  may  not  be  forcible  enough  to  assist  the  movement  of 
blood  into  them,  is  adapted  to  offer  to  that  movement  no 
obstacle. 

Very  effectual  assistance  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins 
is  aflbrded  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  capable  of  pressing 
on  such  veins  as  have  valves. 

The  effect  of  muscular  pressure  on  such  veins  may  be  thus 
explained.  When  pressure  is  applied  to  any  part  of  a  vein, 
and  the  current  of  blood  in  it  is  obstructed,  the  portion 
behind  the  seat  of  pressure  becomes  swollen  and  distended 
as  far  back  as  to  the  next  pair  of  valves.  These,  acting  like 
the  arterial  valves,  and  being,  like  them,  inextensile  both  in 
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themBelves  and  at  their  margins  of  attadunent,  do  not 
follow  the  vein  in  its  distenjuon,  but  aie  drawn  out  towards 
the  axis  of  the  canal.  Then,  if  the  pressure  coDtinaes  on 
the  vein,  the  oompreeaed  blood,  tending  to  move  equally  in 
bU  directions,  presses  the  valves  down  into  contact  at  their 
free  edges,  and  th^  close  the  vein  and  prevent  regurgita- 
tion of  the  blood.  Thus,  whatever  fbrce  is  exercised  by 
the  pressure  of  the  muscles  on  the  veins,  is  distributed  partly 
in  pressing'  the  blood  onwards  in  the  proper  course  of  the 
circulation,  and  partly  in  pressing  it  backwards  and  closing 
die  valvea  behind. 

The  circulation  might  lose  as  much  as  it  gains  by  sncb 
OompiessioB  of  the  veins,  if  it  were  not  for  the  numerous 
anostomoees  by  which  they  communicate,  one  with  another; 
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for  through  theee,  the  closing  up  of  the  venous  channel  by 
the  bacbword  pressure  is  prevented  from  being  any  serious 


•  Fig.  54.    Vein  with  vslvsa  open  (Dullon). 

t  JP'S-  SS-     ^*i'>  with  valrufl  closed ;  streimi  of  blood  passing  off  by 

lateni  vlianuel  (Doltou). 
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hindrance  to  the  circulation,  since  the  blood,  of  which  the 
onward  course  is  arrested  by  the  closed  ralves,  can  at  once 
pass  through  some  anastomosing  channel,  and  proceed  on  its 
way  by  another  vein  (figs.  54  and  55).  Thus,  therefore,  the 
effect  of  muscular  pressure  upon  veins  which  have  valves,  is 
turned  almost  entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  circulation ; 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  onwards  is  all  advantageous*  and 
the  pressure  of  the  blood  backwards  is  prevented  from  being 
a  hindrance  by  the  closure  of  the  valves  and  the  anastomoses 
of  the  veins. 

The  effects  of  such  muscular  pressure  are  well  shown  by 
the  acceleration  of  the  stream  of  blood  when,  in  venesec- 
tion, the  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  are  put  in  action,  and  by 
the  general  acceleration  of  the  circulation  during  active 
exercise ;  and  the  numerous  movements  which  are  con- 
tinually taking  place  in  the  body  while  awake,  though 
their  single  effects  may  be  less  striking,  must  be  an  im- 
portant auxiliary  to  the  venous  circulation.  Yet  they 
are  not  essential;  for  the  venous  circulation  continues 
unimpaired  in  parts  at  rest,  in  paralysed  limbs,  and  in 
parts  in  which  the  veins  are  not  subject  to  any  muscular 
pressure. 

Besides  the  assistance  thus  afforded  by  muscular  pressure 
to  the  movement  of  blood  along  veins  possessed  of  valves, 
it  has  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  that,  in  the 
web  of  the  bat's  wing,  the  veins  are  furnished  with  valves, 
and  possess  the  remarkable  property  of  rhythmical  contrac- 
tion and  a  dilatation,  whereby  the  current  of  blood  within 
them  is  distinctly  accelerated.  The  contraction  occurred, 
on  an  average,  about  ten  times  in  a  minute;  the  existence 
of  valves  preventing  regurgitation,  the  entire  effect  of  the 
contractions  was  auxiliary  to  the  onward  current  of  blood. 
Analogous  phenomena  have  been  now  frequently  observed 
in  other  animals. 
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Agents  concerned  in  the  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 

The  agents  concerned  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
which  have  been  now  described,  may  be  thus  enume- 
rated:— 

1.  The  action  of  the  heart  and  of  the  arteries. 

2.  The  yital  capillary  force  exercised  in  the  capU- 
aries. 

3.  The  possible  slight  action  of  the  muscular  ooat  of 
veins ;  and,  much  more,  the  contraction  of  muscles  capable 
of  acting  on  veins  provided  with  valves. 

It  remains  only  to  consider  (4)  the  influence  of  the  respi- 
ratory movements  on  the  circulation. 

Although  the  continuance  of  the  respiratory  movements 
is  essential  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  although 
their  cessation  is  followed,  within  a  very  few  minutes,  by 
that  of  the  heart's  action  also,  yet  their  direct  mechanical 
influence  on  the  movement  of  the  current  of  blood  is  pro- 
bably, under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  slight.     The  effect 
of  expiration  in  increasing  the  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the 
arteries  is  minutely  illustrated  by  the  experiments  of  Ludwig. 
It  acts  as  the  pressure  of  contracting  muscles  does  upon  the 
veins,  and  is  advantageous  to  the  onward  movement  of 
arterial  blood,  inasmuch  as  all  movement  backwards  into  the 
the  heart,  which  would  otherwise  occur  at  the  same  moment 
and  itom  the  same  cause,  is  prevented  by  the  force  of  the 
onward  stream  of  blood  from  the  contracting  ventricle,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  this  contraction  by  the  closure  of  the 
semilunar  valves.     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  and  with 
a  free  passage  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  the 
effect  of  expiration  on  the  stream  of  blood  in  the  veins  is 
also  probably  to  assist,  rather  than  retard  its  movement  in 
the  proper  direction.     For,  with  no  obstruction  in  front, 
there  is  the  force  of  the  blood  streaming  into  the  heart  from 
behind,  to  prevent  any  tendency  to  a  backward  flow,  even 
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apart  from  what  may  be  effected  by  the  presence  of  the 
valves  of  the  venous  system. 

It  is  true  that  in  violent  expiratory  efforts  there  is  a 
certain  retardation  of  the  circulation  in  the  veins.  The 
effect  of  such  retardation  is  shown  in  the  swelling-up  of 
the  veins  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  lividity  of  the  fjAoe, 
during  coughing,  straining,  and  similar  violent  expiratory 
efforts ;  the  effect  shown  in  these  instances  being  due  both 
to  some  actual  regurgitation  of  the  blood  in  the  great  veins, 
and  to  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  all  the  veins,  from 
their  being  constantly  more  and  more  filled  by  the  infliiT 
from  the  arteries. 

But  strong  expiratory  efforts,  as  in  straining  and  the 
like,  are  not  fairly  comparable  to  ordinary  expiration,  inas- 
much as  they  are  instances  of  more  or  less  interfer^ice 
with  expiration,  and  involve  probably  circumstances  lead- 
ing to  obstruction  of  the  circulation  in  the  pulmonary 
capillaries,  such  as  are  not  present  in  the  ordinary  rhyth- 
mical exit  of  air  from  the  Itmgs. 

The  act  of  inspiration  is  favourable  to  the  venous  circu- 
lation, and  its  effect  is  not  counterbalanced  by  its  tendency 
to  draw  the  arterial,  as  well  as  the  venous,  blood  towards 
the  cavity  of  the  chest.  When  the  chest  is  enlarged  in 
inspiration,  the  additional  space  within  it  is  filled  chiefly 
by  the  fresh  quantity  of  air  which  passes  through  the 
trachea  and  bronchial  passages  to  the  vesicular  structure 
of  the  lungs.  But  the  blood  being,  like  the  air,  subject 
to  the  atmospheric  pressure,  some  of  it  also  is  at  the  same 
time  pressed  towards  the  expanding  cavity  of  the  chest, 
and  therein  towards  the  heart.  The  effect  of  this  on  the 
arterial  current  is  hindered  by  the  aortic  valves,  while 
they  are  closed,  and  by  the  forcible  outward  stream  of 
blood  from  the  ventricles  when  they  are  open ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  an  increased 
afflux  of  blood  to  the  auricles  through  the  large  veins. 

Sir  David  Barry  was  the  first  who  showed  plainly  this 
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eflBdct  of  inspiratiQn  on  the  yenous  circulation ;  and  he 
mentions  the  following  experiment  in  proof  of  it.  He 
introduced  one  end  of  a  bent  glass  tube  into  the  jugular 
▼ein  of  an  animal,  the  vein  being  tied  above  the  point 
where  the  tube  was  inserted ;  the  inferior  end  of  the  tube 
was  immersed  in  some  coloured  fluid.  He  then  observed 
that  at  the  time  of  each  inspiration  the  fluid  ascended  in 
the  tube,  while  during  expiration  it  either  remained  sta- 
tionary, or  even  sank.  Poiseuille  confirmed  the  truth  of 
this  observation,  in  a  more  accurate  manner,  by  means  of 
his  hffimadynamometer.  And  a  like  conflrmation  has  been 
since  furnished  by  Valentin,  and  in  minute  details  by  Lud wig. 

The  efiect  of  inspiration  on  the  veins  is  observable  only 
in  the  lai^  ones  near  the  thorax.  Poiseuille  could  not 
detect  it  by  means  of  his  instrument  in  veins  more  distant 
from  the  heart, — for  example,  in  the  veins  of  the  extremi- 
ties. And  its  beneficial  effect  would  be  neutralized  were 
it  not  for  the  valves ;  for  he  found  that,  when  he  repeated 
Sir  D.  Barry's  experiments,  and  passed  the  tube  so  tar 
along  the  veins  that  it  went  beyond  the  valves  nearest  to 
the  heart,  as  much  fluid]  was  forced  back  into  the  tube  in 
every  expiration  as  was  drawn  in  through  it  in  every 
inspiration. 

Some  secret  experiments,  by  Dr.  Burdon  Sanderson,  have 
proved  more  directly  that  inspiration  is  favourable  to  the 
circulation,  inasmuch  as,  during  it,  the  tension  of  the 
arterial  system  is  increased.  And  it  is  only  when  the 
respiratory  orifice  is  closed,  as  by  plugging  the  trachea, 
that  inspiratory  eflbrts  are  sufficient  to  produce  an  opposite 
effect — to  diminish  the  tension  in  the  arteries. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  respiratory  movements  of 
the  chest  are  advantageous  to  the  circulation. 

Velocity  of  Blood  in  the  Veins. 

The  velocity  of  the  blood  is  greater  in  the  veins  than  in 
the  capillaries,  but  less  than  in  the  arteries :  and  with  this 
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fSact  may  be  remembered  the  relative  capacitieB  of  the 
arterial  and  venous  systems ;  for  since  the  veins  return  to 
the  heart  all  the  blood  that  they  receive  from  it  in  a  given 
time  through  the  arteries,  their  larger  size  and  propor- 
tionally greater  number  must  compensate  for  the  slower 
movement  of  the  blood  through  them.  If  an  accurate 
estimate  of  the  proportionate  areas  of  arteries  and  the  veins 
corresponding  to  them  could  be  made,  we  might,  from  the 
velocity  of  the  arterial  current,  calculate  that  of  the  venous. 
An  usual  estimate  is,  that  the  capacity  of  the  veins  is  about 
twice  or  three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  arteries,  and 
that  the  velocity  of  the  blood's  motion  is,  therefore,  about 
twice  or  three  times  as  great  in  the  arteries  as  in  the  veins. 
Some  doubt  has,  however,  been  lately  expressed  regarding 
the  accuracy  of  this  calculation,  and  the  matter,  therefore, 
must  be  considered  not  yet  settled.  The  rate  at  which  the 
blood  moves  in  the  veins  gradually  increases  the  nearer  it 
approaches  the  heart,  for  the  sectional  area  of  the  venous 
trunks,  compared  with  that  of  the  branches  opening  into 
them,  becomes  gradually  less  as  the  tnmks  advance  to- 
wards the  heart. 

Velocity  of  the  Circulation. 

Having  now  considered  the  share  which  each  of  the  cir- 
culatory organs  has  in  the  propulsion  and  direction  of  the 
blood,  we  may  speak  of  their  combined  effects,  especially 
in  regard  to  the  velocity  with  which  the  movement  of  the 
blood  through  the  whole  roimd  of  the  circulation  is  accom- 
plished. As  Miiller  says,  the  rate  of  the  blood's  motion  in 
the  vessels  must  not  be  judged  of  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  it  flows  from  a  vessel  when  divided.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  rate  ot  motion  is  the  result  of  the  entire  pressure 
to  which  the  whole  mass  of  blood  is  subjected  in  the  vas- 
cular system,  and  which  at  the  point  of  the  incision  in  the 
vessel  meets  with  no  resistance.  In  the  closed  vessels,  on 
the  contrary,  no  portion  of  blood  can  be  moved  forwards 
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except  by  impelling  on  the  whole  mass,  and  by  orercoming 
the  resistance  arising  from  Mction  in  the  smaller  vessels. 

From  the  rate  at  which  the  blood  escapes  £rom  opened 
Tessels  we  can  only  judge,  in  general,  that  its  velocity  is,  as 
already  said,  greater  in  arteries  than  in  veins,  and  in  both 
these  greater  than  in  the  capillaries.  More  satisfactory  data 
for  the  estimates  are  afforded  by  the  results  of  experiments 
to  ascertain  the  rapidity  with  which  poisons  introduced 
into  the  blood  are  transmitted  from  one  part  of  the  vascular 
Bysiem  to  another.  From  eighteen  such  experiments  on 
horseSy  Hering  deduced  that  the  time  required  for  the 
passage  of  a  solution  of  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  mixed 
with  the  blood,  from  one  jugular  vein  (through  the  right 
aide  of  the  heart,  the  pulmonary  circulation,  the  left  cavities 
of  the  heart,  and  the  general  circulation)  to  the  jugular 
vein  of  the  opposite  side,  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty 
seconds.  The  same  substance  was  transmitted  from  the 
jugular  vein  to  the  great  saphena  in  twenty  seconds ;  from 
the  jugular  vein  to  the  masseteric  artery,  in  between  fifteen 
and  thirty  seconds ;  to  the  facial  artery,  in  one  experiment, 
in  between  ten  and  fifteen  seconds ;  in  another  experiment 
in  between  twenty  and  twenty-five  seconds ;  in  its  transit 
from  the  jugular  vein  to  the  metatarsal  artery,  it  occupied 
between  twenty  and  thirty  seconds,  and  in  one  instance 
more  than  forty  seconds.  The  result  was  nearly  the  same 
whatever  was  the  rate  of  the  heart's  action. 

Poiseuille's  observations  accord  completely  with  the 
above,  and  show,  moreover,  that  when  the  ferrocyanide 
is  injected  into  the  blood  with  other  substances,  such  as 
acetate  of  ammonia,  or  nitrate  of  potash  (solutions  of 
which,  as  other  experiments  have  shown,  pass  quickly 
through  capillary  tubes),  the  passage  from  one  jugular 
vein  to  the  other  is  effected  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
lour  seconds ;  while,  if  instead  of  these,  alcohol  is  added, 
the  passage  is  not  completed  until  frt>m  forty  to  forty-five 
seconds  after  injection.      StiU  greater  rapidity  of  transit 
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has  been  observed  by  Mr.  J.  Blake,  who  found  that 
nitrate  of  baryta  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  horse 
could  be  detected  in  blood  drawn  from  the  carotid  artery 
of  the  opposite  side  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds  after 
the  injection.  In  sixteen  seconds  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
potash,  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  .of  a  horse,  caused 
complete  arrest  of  the  heart's  action,  by  entering  and 
diffusing  itself  through  the  coronary  arteries.  In  a  dog, 
the  poisonous  effects  of  strychnia  on  the  nervous  system 
were  manifested  in  twelve  seconds  after  injection  into  the 
jugular  vein ;  in  a  fowl,  in  six  and  a  half  seconds,  and  in 
a  rabbit  in  four  and  a  half  seconds. 

In  all  these  experiments,  it  is  assumed  that  the  sub- 
stance injected  moves  with  the  blood,  and  at  the  same  rate 
as  it,  and  does  not  move  from  one  part  of  the  organs  of 
circulation  to  another  by  diffusing  itself  through  the  blood 
or  tissues  more  quickly  than  the  blood  moves.  The 
assumption  is  sufficiently  probable,  to  be  considered  nearly 
certain,  that  the  times  above-mentioned,  as  occupied  in 
the  passage  of  the  iDJected  substances,  are  those  in  which 
the  portion  of  blood,  into  which  each  was  injected,  was 
carried  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  vascular  system. 
It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  a  portion  of  blood  can 
traverse  the  entire  course  of  the  circulation,  in  the  horse, 
in  half  a  minute ;  of  course  it  would  require  longer  to 
traverse  the  vessels  of  the  most  distant  part  of  the  ex- 
tremities than  to  go  through  those  of  the  neck ;  but  taking 
an  average  length  of  vessels  to  be  traversed,  and  assuming, 
as  we  may,  that  the  movement  of  blood  in  the  human 
subject  is  not  slower  than  in  the  horse,  it  may  be  concluded 
that  one  minute,  which  is  the  estimate  usually  adopted 
of  the  average  time  in  which  the  blood  completes  its  entire 
circuit  in  man,  is  rather  above  than  below  the  actual  rate. 

Another  mode  of  estimating  the  general  velocity  of  the 
circulating  blood,  is  by  calculating  it  from  the  quantity  of 
blood  supposed  to  be  contained  in  the  body,  and  from  the 
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quantitj  which  can  pass  through  the  heart  in  each  of  its 
actions.  But  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  this  method 
are  less  satisfactory.  For  the  estimates  both  of  the  total 
quantity  of  blood>  and  of  the  capacity  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  have  as  yet  only  approximated  to  the  truth. 
Still,  the  most  careful  of  the  estimates  thus  made  accord 
with  those  already  mentioned;  for  Valentin  has,  from 
these  data,  calculated  that  the  blood  may  all  pass  through 
the  heart  in  from  43^  to  62f  seconds. 

The  estimate  for  the  speed  at  which  the  blood  may  be 
seen  moving  in  transparent  parts,  is  not  opposed  to  this. 
For,  as  already  stated  (p.  162),  though  the  movement 
through  the  capillaries  may  be  very  slow,  yet  the  length 
of  capillary  vessel  through  which  any  portion  of  blood  has 
to  pass  is  very  small.  Even  if  we  estimate  that  length  at 
the  tenth  of  an  inch,  and  suppose  the  velocity  of  the  blood 
therein  to  be  only  one  inch  per  minute,  then  each  portion 
of  blood  may  traverse  its  own  distance  of  the  capillary 
83rstem  in  about  six  seconds.  There  would  thus  be  plenty 
of  time  left  for  the  blood  to  travel  through  its  circuit  in 
the  larger  vessels,  in  which  the  greatest  length  of  tube 
that  it  can  have  to  traverse  in  the  human  subject  does  not 
exceed  ten  feet. 

All  the  estimates  here  given  are  averages ;  but  of  course 
the  time  in  which  a  given  portion  of  blood  passes  from 
one  side  of  the  heart  to  the  other,  varies  much  according 
to  the  organ  it  has  to  traverse.  The  blood  which  circulates 
from  the  left  ventricle,  through  the  coronary  vessels,  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  requires  a  far  shorter  time  for  the 
completion  of  its  course  than  the  blood  which  flows  from 
the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the  feet,  and  back  again  to  the 
right  side  of  the  heart ;  for  the  circulation  from  the  left  to 
the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  may  be  represented  as  form- 
ing a  number  of  arches,  varying  in  size,  and  requiring 
proportionately  various  times  for  the  blood  to   traverse 

them;  the  smallest  of  these  arches  being  formed  by  the 
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circulation  through  the  coronary  vesselB  of  the  heart  itself. 
The  course  of  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
through  the  lungs  to  the  left,  is  shorter  than  most  of  the 
arches  described  by  the  systemic  circulation,  and  in  it  the 
blood  flows,  cateris  paribus^  much  quicker  than  in  most  of 
the  vessels  which  belong  to  the  aortic  circulation.  For 
although  the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  any  instant, 
in  the  greater  circulation  of  the  body,  is  far  greater  than 
the  quantity  within  the  lesser  circulation ;  yet,  in  any  given 
space  of  time,  as  much  blood  must  pass  through  the  lungs 
as  passes  in  the  same  time  through  the  systemic  circulation. 
If  the  systemic  vessels  contain  Ave  times  as  much  blood  as 
the  pulmonary,  the  blood  in  them  must  move  five  times  as 
slow  as  in  these ;  else,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  would  be 
either  overfilled  or  not  filled  enough. 

Peculiarities  of  the  Circulation  in  different  Parts. 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarities  attending  the  circula- 
tion of  blood  through  different  organs  are  observed  in  the 
cases  of  the  lungs ^  the  livery  the  brain ,  and  the  erectile  organs. 
The  pulmonary  and  portal  circulations  have  been  already 
alluded  to  (pplOl,  1 02),  and  will  be  again  noticed  when 
considering;  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  liver. 

The  chief  circumstances  requiring  notice,  in  relation  to 
the  cerebral  circulation,  are  observed  in  the  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  con- 
ditions attending  the  amount  of  blood  usually  contained 
within  the  cranium. 

The  functions  of  the  brain  seem  to  require  that  it  should 
receive  a  large  supply  of  blood.  This  is  accomplished 
through  the  number  and  size  of  its  arteries,  the  two  internal 
carotids,  and  the  two  vertebrals.  But  it  appears  to  be 
further  necessary  that  the  force  with  which  this  blood  is 
sent  to  the  brain  should  be  less,  or  at  least,  subject  to  less 
variation  from  external  circumstances  than  it  is  in  other 
parts.     This  object  is  effected  by  several  provisions ;  such 
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as  the  tortuosity  of  the  large  arteries,  and  their  wide  anas- 
tomoses in  the  formation  of  the  circle  of  Willis,  which  will 
insure  that  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  may  be  uni- 
form, though  it  may  by  an  accident  be  diminished,  or 
in  some  way  changed,  through  one  or  more  of  the  principal 
arteries.  The  transit  of  the  large  arteries  through  bone, 
especially  the  carotid  canal  of  the  temporal  bone,  may 
prevent  any  undue  distension ;  and  uniformity  of  supply 
is  further  insured  by  the  arrangement  of  the  vessels  in 
the  pia  mater,  in  which,  previous  to  their  distribution  to 
the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  large  arteries  break  up  and 
divide  into  innumerable  minute  branches  ending  in  capil- 
laries, which,  after  frequent  communications  with  one 
another,  enter  the  brain,  and  carry  into  nearly  every  part 
of  it  uniform  and  equable  streams  of  blood. 

The  arrangement  of  the  veins  within  the  cranium  is  also 
peculiar.  The  large  venous  trunks  or  sinuses  are  formed 
80  as  to  be  scarcely  capable  of  change  of  size ;  and  com- 
posed, as  they  are,  of  the  tough  tissue  of  the  dura  mater, 
and,  in  some  instances,  bounded  on  one  side  by  the  bony 
cranium,  they  are  not  compressible  by  any  force  which  the 
fulness  of  the  arteries  might  exercise  through  the  substance 
of  the  brain;  nor  do  they  admit  of  distension  when  the 
flow  of  venous  blood  firom  the  brain  is  obstructed. 

The  general  uniformity  in  the  supply  of  blood  to  the 
brain,  which  is  thus  secured,  is  well  adapted,  not  only  to 
its  functions,  but  also  to  its  condition  as  a  mass  of  nearly 
incompressible  substance  placed  in  a  cavity  with  unyielding 
walls.  These  conditions  of  the  brain  and  skull  have  ap- 
peared, indeed,  to  some,  enough  to  justify  the  opinion 
that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  must  be  at  all  times 
the  same ;  and  that  the  quantity  of  blood  received  within 
any  given  time  through  the  arteries  must  be  always,  and 
at  the  same  time,  exactly  equal  to  that  removed  by  the 
veins.  In  accordance  with  this  supposition,  the  symptoms 
oommonl J  lefiBxred  to  either  excess  or  deficiency  of  blood 
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in  the  brain,  were  ascribed  to  a  disturbance  in  the  balance 
between  the  quantity  of  arterial  and  that  of  venous  blood. 
Some  experiments  performed  by  Dr.  Kellie  appeared  to 
establish  the  correctness  of  this  view.     But  Dr.  Burrows 
having   repeated   these   experiments,   and  performed   ad- 
ditional ones,  obtained  different  results.     He  found  that  in 
animals  bled  to  death,  without  any  aperture  being  made 
in  the  cranium,  the  brain -became  pale  and  anaemic  like 
other  parts.     And  in  proof  that,  during  life,  the  cerebral 
circulation  is  influenced  by  the  same  general  circumstances 
that  influence   the  circulation  elsewhere,    he   found  con- 
gestion of  the  cerebral  vessels  in  rabbits  killed  by  stran- 
gling or  drowning ;  while  in  others,  killed  by  prussic  acid, 
he  observed  that  the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium  was   determined   by  the   position  in  which  the 
animal  was  placed  after  death,  the  cerebral  vessels  being 
congested  when  the  animal  was  suspended  with  its  head 
downwards,  and  comparatively  empty  when    the    animal 
was  kept  suspended  by  the  ears.     He  concluded,  therefore, 
that  although    the    total  volume    of  the  contents  of  the 
cranium   is   probably   nearly   always   the   same,   yet   the 
quantity  of  blood  in  it  is  liable  to  variation,  its  increase  or 
diminution  being  accompanied  by  a  simultaneous  diminu- 
tion or  increase  in  the  quantity  of  the  cerebro- spinal  fluid, 
which,  by  readily  admitting  of  being  removed  from  one 
part  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  to  another,  and  of  being 
rapidly  absorbed,  and  as  readily  effused,  would  serve  as 
a  kind  of  supplemental  fluid  to  the  other  contents  of  the 
-cranium,  to  keep  it  uniformly  fllled  in  case  of  variations  in 
their  quantity.     And  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  although 
the  arrangements  of  the  blood-vessels,  to  which  reference 
has  been  made,  ensure  to  the  brain  an  amount  of  blood 
which  is  tolerably  uniform,  yet,  inasmuch  as  with  every 
beat  of  the  heart  and  every  act  of  respiration,  and  under 
many  other  circumstances,  the  quantify  of  blood   in  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  is  constantly  var}'ing,  it  is  plain  that, 
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were  there  not  provision  made  for  the  possible  displace- 
ment of  some  of  the  contents  of  the  unpelding  bony 
case  in  which  the  brain  is  containedi  there  would  be  often 
alternations  of  excessive  pressure  with  insufficient  supply 
of  blood.  Hence  we  may  consider  that  the  cerebro-spinal 
fluid  in  the  interior  of  the  skull  not  only  subserves  the 
mechanical  functions  of  fat  in  other  parts  as  a  packing 
material,  but  by  the  readiness  with  which  it  can  be  dis- 
placed into  the  spinal  canal,  provides  the  means  whereby 
undue  pressure  and  insufficient  supply  of  blood  are  equally 
prevented. 

Circulation  in  erectile  structures. — ^The  instances  of  greatest 
variation  in  the  quantity  of  blood  contained,  at  different 
times,  in  the  same  organs,  are  foimd  in  certain  structures 
which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  soft  and  flaccid, 
but,  at  certain  times,  receive  an  imusually  large  quantity 
of  blood,  become  distended  and  swollen  by  it,  and  pass  into 
the  state  which  has  been  termed  erection.  Such  structures 
are  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  corpus  spongiosum  of  the 
penis  in  the  male,  and  the  clitoris  in  the  female ;  and,  to 
a  less  degree,  the  nipple  of  the  mammary  gland  in  both 
sexes.  The  corpus  cavemosum  penis,  which  is  the  beet 
example  of  an  erectile  structure,  has  an  external  fibrous 
membrane  or  sheath ;  and  from  the  inner  surface  of  the 
latter  are  prolonged  numerous  fine  lamellae  which  divide 
its  cavity  into  small  compartments  looking  like  cells  when 
they  are  inflated.  Within  these  is  situated  the  plexus  of 
veins  upon  which  the  peculiar  erectile  property  of  the 
organ  mainly  depends.  It  consists  of  short  veins  which 
very  closely  interlace  and  anastomose  with  each  other  in 
all  directions,  and  admit  of  great  variation  of  size,  col- 
lapsing in  the  passive  state  of  the  organ,  but,  for  erection, 
capable  of  an  amount  of  dilatation  which  exceeds  beyond 
comparison  that  of  the  arteries  and  veins  which  convey  the 
blood  to  and  from  them.  The  strong  fibrous  tissue  lying 
in  the  intervals  of  the  venous  plexuses,  and  the  external 
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I 
fibrous  membrane  or  sheath  with  which  it  is  connected, 

limit  the  distension  of  the  vessels,  and,  during  the  state  of 
erection,  give  to  the  penis  its  condition  of  tension  and 
firmness.  The  same  general  condition  of  vessels  exists  in 
the  corpus  spongiosum  urethrse,  but  around  the  urethra 
the  fibrous  tissue  is  much  weaker  than  aroimd  the  body  of 
the  penis,  and  around  the  glans  there  is  none.  The 
venous  blood  is  returned  from  the  plexuses  by  compara- 
tively small  veins ;  those  from  the  glans  and  the  fore  part 
of  the  urethra  empty  themselves  into  the  dorsal  vein  of  the 
penis ;  those  from  the  corpus  cavemosum  pass  into  deeper 
veins  which  issue  firom  the  corpora  cavernosa  at  the  crura 
penis ;  and  those  from  the  rest  of  the  urethra  and  bulb 
pass  more  directly  into  the  plexus  of  the  veins  about  the 
prostate.  For  all  these  veins  one  condition  is  the  same ; 
namely,  that  they  are  liable  to  the  pressure  of  muscles 
when  they  leave  the  penis.  The  muscles  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  this  action  are  the  erector  penis  and  accelerator 
urinsd. 

Erection  results  from  the  distension  of  the  venous  plex- 
uses with  blood.  The  principal  exciting  cause  in  the  erec- 
tion of  the  penis  is  nervous  irritation,  originating  in  the 
part  itself,  or  derived  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The 
nervous  influence  is  communicated  to  the  penis  by  the  pudic 
nerves,  which  ramify  in  its  vascular  tissue :  and  Quenther 
has  observed,  that,  after  their  division  in  the  horse,  the 
penis  is  no  longer  capable  of  erection.  It  aflbrds  a  good 
example  of  the  subjection  of  the  circulation  in  an  indi- 
vidual organ  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves ;  but  the  mode 
in  which  they  excite  a  greater  influx  of  blood  is  not  with 
certainty  known. 

The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  oflered  by  Pro- 
fessor KoUiker,  who  ascribes  the  distension  of  the  venous 
plexuses  to  the  influence  of  organic  muscular  fibres,  which 
are  found  in  abundance  in  the  corpora  cavernosa  of  the 
penis,  from  the  bulb  to  the  glans,  also  in  the  clitoris  and 
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other  parts  capable  of  erection.  While  erectile  organs 
are  flaccid  and  at  rest,  these  contractile  fibres  exercise  an 
amount  of  pressure  on  the  plexuses  of  vessels  distributed 
amongst  them,  sufficient  to  prevent  their  distension  with 
blood.  But  when  through  the  influence  of  their  nerves, 
these  parts  are  stimulated  to  erection,  the  action  of  these 
fibres  is  suspended,  and  the  plexuses  thus  liberated  from 
pressure,  yield  to  the  distending  force  of  the  blood,  which, 
probably,  at  the  same  time  arrives  in  greater  quantity, 
owing  to  a  simultaneous  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  the 
parts,  and  thus  the  plexuses  become  filled,  and  remain  so 
until  the  stimulus  to  erection  subsides,  when  the  organic 
muscular  fibres  again  contract,  and  so  gradually  expel  the 
excess  of  blood  from  the  previously  distended  vessels. 
The  influence  of  cold  in  producing  extreme  contraction  and 
shrinking  of  erectile  organs,  and  the  opposite  eflect  of 
warmth  in  inducing  frdness  and  distension  of  these  parts, 
are  among  the  arguments  used  by  Kolliker  in  support  of 
this  opinion. 

The  accurate  dissections  and  experiments  of  Kobelt, 
extending  and  confirming  those  of  Le  Gros  Clark  and 
Krause,  have  shown,  that  this  influx  of  the  blood,  however 
explained,  is  the  first  condition  necessary  for  erection,  and 
that  through  it  alone  much  enlargement  and  turgescence 
of  the  penis  may  ensue.  But  the  erection  is  probably 
not  complete,  nor  maintained  for  any  time  except  when, 
together  with  this  influx,  the  muscles  already  mentioned 
contract,  and  by  compressing  the  veins,  stop  the  effiuz  of 
blood,  or  prevent  it  from  being  as  great  as  the  influx. 

It  appears  to  be  only  the  most  perfect  kind  of  erection 
that  needs  the  help  of  muscles  to  compress  the  veins ;  and 
none  such  can  materially  assist  the  erection  of  the  nipples, 
or  that  amount  of  turgescence,  just  falling  short  of  erec- 
tion, of  which  the  spleen  and  many  other  parts  are  capable. 
For  such  turgescence  nothing  more  seems  necessary  than 
a  large  plexiform  arrangement  of  the  veins,   and  such 
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arteries  as  may  admit,  upon  local  occasions,  augmented 
quantities  of  blood. 

The  Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  on  the  circulation 
in  the  blood-vessels  will  be  considered  in  Chap.  XVII. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


RESPIRATION. 


As  the  blood  circulates  through  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  fulfils  its  office  by  nourishing  the  several 
tissues,  by  supplying  to  secreting  organs  the  materials 
necessary  for  their  secretions,  and  by. the  performance  of 
other  duties  with  which  it  is  charged,  it  is  deprived  of 
part  of  its  nutritive  constituents,  and  receives  impurities 
which  need  removal  from  the  body.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary  that  fresh  supplies  of  nutriment  should  be  con- 
tinually added  to  the  blood,  and  that  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  removal  of  the  impurities.  The  first  of 
these  objects  is  accomplished  by  the  processes  of  digestion 
and  absorption.  The  second  is  principally  effected  by  the 
agency  of  the  various  excretory  organs,  through  which  are 
removed  the  several  impurities  with  which  the  blood  is 
charged,  whether  these  impurities  are  derived  altogether 
from  the  degenerations  of  tissue,  or  in  part  also  from  the 
elements  of  unassimilated  food.  Oue  of  the  most  important 
and  abundant  of  the  impurities  is  carbonic  acid,  the  re- 
moval of  which  and  the  introduction  of  fresh  quantities  of 
oxygen,    constitute  the   chief  purpose   of  respiration — a 
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process  which,  because  of  its  intimate  relatioa  to  the  cir- 
culation, may  le  considered  here,  rather  than  with  the 
other  excretory  functions. 

Position  and  Stntelure  of  the  Lungi. 

The  lungs  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  chest,  or 
uppermost  of  the  two  cavities  into  which  the  body  is 
divided  by  the  diaphragm  (fig.  31).  They  are  of  a  spongy 
elastic  texture,  and  on  section  appear  to  the  naked  eye  as 
if  Uiey  were  in  great  part  solid  organs,  except  here  and 
there,  at  certain  points,  where  branchos  of  the  bronchi  or 
air-tubes  may  have  been  cut  across,  and  show,  on  their 
surface  of  the  section,  their  tubular  structure. 

In  feet,  however,  the  lunge  are  hollow  organs,  and  we 
may  consider  them  as  really  two  bags  containing  air,  each 
of  which  communicates  by  a  separate  orifice  with  a  common 
air-tube  (fig.  31),  through  the  upper  portion  of  which, 
the  larynx,  they  freely  communicate  with  the  external 
Fig.  56.* 


atmosphere.      The   orifice   of  the   larynx  is  guarded    by 
muscles,  and  can  be  opened  or  closed  at  will. 


*  fig.  56.     TiuLSTene  sectioD  of  the  cheat  (after  Gray). 
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It  has  been  said,  in  the  preceding  chapter  that  each 
lung  is  enveloped  in  a  distinct  fibrous  bag,  with  a  smooth, 
slippery  lining,  and  that  the  outer  smooth  surface  of 
the  lung  glides  easily  on  the  inner  smooth  surface  of  the 
bag  which  envelops  it.  This  enveloping  bag,  which  is 
called  the  pleura,  is  easily  seen  in  the  dead  subject ;  and 
when  it  is  opened,  as  in  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, there  is  a  considerable  space  left,  by  the  elastic  recoil 
of  the  lung,  between  the  outer  siirface  of  the  lung  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  pleura,  which  is  left  sticking,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  inner  suface  of  the  walls  and  floor  of  the 
chest. 

This  space,  however,  between  the  lung  and  the  pleura 
does  not  exist  (except  in  some  cases  of  disease)  so  long  as 
the  chest  is  not  opened ;  and,  while  considering  the  subject 
of  normal  healthy  respiration,  we  may  discard  altogether 
the  notion  of  any  space  or  cavity  between  the  lung  and 
the  wall  of  the  chest.  So  far  as  the  movement  of  the  lung 
is  concerned  it  might  be  adherent  completely  to  the  chest- 
wall,  inasmuch  as  they  accompany  each  other  in  all  their 
movements ;  only  there  is  a  slight  gliding  of  the  smooth 
surface  of  the  lung  on  the  smooth  inner  surface  of  the 
pleura,  but  no  separation,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of  one 
from  the  other.* 

The  trachea,  or  tube  through  which  air  passes  to  the 
lungs,  divides  into  two  branches-*-one  for  each  lung; 
and  these  primary  branches,  or  bronchi,  after  entering  the 

*  It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  smooth  covering  of  the  long  is 
really  continuous  with  the  inner  smooth  lining  of  the  walls  and  floor  of 
the  chest,  as  will  be  readily  seen  in  fig.  56.  Hence  the  membrane 
which  covers  the  lung  is  called  the  visceral  layer  of  the  pleura,  and  that 
which  lines  the  walls  and  floor  of  the  chest  the  parietal  layer.  The 
appearance  of  a  cavity  or  space  (fig.  56)  between  the  visceral  layer  of 
pleura  (covering  the  lungs)  and  the  parietal  layer  (covering  the  inner 
suHace  of  the  wall  of  the  chest  and  upper  part  of  the  diaphragm)  is 
only  inserted  for  the  sake  of  distinctness. 
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Bubstance  of-the  orjpm,  divide  and  subdivide  into  a  number 
of  Bmaller  and  smaller  brancheB,  wMoh  penetrate  to  eveiy 
part  of  the  or^an,  until  at  length  they  end  Id  the  smaller 
subdivisions  of  the  lung  called  UtbuUt.  All  the  lai^r 
branches  have  walls  formed  of  tough  membrane,  contain* 
lag  portions  of  cartilaginous  rings,  by  whidi  they  are  held 
open,  and  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  as  veil  as  longi- 
tudinal bundles  of  elastic  tissue.  They  are  lined  by 
mucous  membrane,  the  surface  of  which,  like  that  of  the 

Fig.  57- • 


larynx  and  trachea,  is  covered  with  vibratile  dliaiy  epi- 
thelium (fig.  58). 

As  the  bronchi  divide  they  become  smaller  and  smaller, 


*  Fig.  57.  A  diagramiDatic  repreMUlatiou  of  the  heart  and  great 
vmmIs  ia  connection  with  the  lungs — J.  The  pericardium  has  been 
removed,  and  the  longs  are  tncned  aside,  i,  right  aoiicle  ;  z,  vena  cava 
superior;  3,  vena  cava  inferior  ;  4,  right  ventricle ;  5,  stem  of  the  pul- 
monary artery;  a  a,  ita  right  and  left  branches  ;  6,  left  anricalar 
^peudage  ;  7,  left  ventricle  ;  8,  aorta  ;  9,  ic^  the  two  lobes  of  the  left 
lung;  II,  13,  13,  the  three  lobes  of  the  right  lung;  b  b,  right  and  left 
bronchi ;  v  «,  right  and  left  upper  pulmonary  vsina. 
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and  tteir  walls  thinner ;  the  cartilaginouB  rings,  especiallf 
becoming  Bcarcer  and  more  irre^lar,  until,  in  the  smaller 
bronchial  tubes,  thej  are  represented  only  by  minute  and 
Bcatt«red  cartilaginous  flakes.  And  when  the  bronchi,  by 
successive  branches,  are  reduced  to  about  -^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  they  lose  their  cartilaginpus  element  bMo- 
gether,  and  their  walls  are  formed  only  of  a  tough,  fibrous, 
elastic  membrane,  with  traces  of  circular  muscular  fibres ; 
th^  are  still  lined,  however,  by  a  thin  mucous  membrane, 
with  ciliated  epithelium. 

Each  lung  is  partially  subdivided  into  separate  portions, 
called  lobtt ;  the  right  lung  into  three  lobes,  and  the  left 
lung  into  two  (fig.  57).     Each  of  these  lobes,  again,  is 


composed  of  a  large  number  of  minute  parts,  called  lobuU». 
Each  pulmonary  lobule  may  be  considered  a  lung  in 
miniature,  consisting,  as  it  does,  of  a  branch  of  the  bron- 
chial tube,  of  air-cells,  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  lymphatics, 
with  a  sparing  amount  of  areolar  tissue. 

On  entering  a  lobule,  the  small  bronchial  tub©  divides 


•  Fig.  58.  Ciliary  epithelium  of  the  humiin  tmchfa  magnified  350 
diameters,  n,  Layer  of  longitudinally  arruti^eJ  clastic  librea  ;  b,  Base- 
ment membrane  ;  c,  Deopeat  wlls,  circular  in  form  ;  if,  Inteimediate 
elongated  cells  1  t.  Outermost  layer  of  c«lU  fally  developed  and  bearing 
cUin  (after  KoUikor). 
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and  subdivides;  ita  walls,  at  the  aame  time,  becoming 
tiiinner  and  thinner,  until  at  length  the;  are  formed  only 
of  a  thin  membrane  of  areolar  and  elastic  tissue,  lined  by 
a  layer  of  squamoui  epithelium,  not  provided  with  cilia.  At 
the  same  time,  they  are  altered  in  shape ;  each  of  the 
minute  terminal  branches  widening  out  funnel-wise,  ajid 
its  walls  being  pouched  out  irregularly  into  small  saccular 
dilatations,  called  air-cells  (fig.  39).  Such  a  funnel-shaped 
t^minal  branch  of  the  bronchial  tube,  with  its  group  of 
pouches  or  air-cells,  has  been  called  an  in/undUitUum 
(fig.  59),  and  the  irregular  oblong  space  in  its  centre, 
with  which  the  air-cells  communicate,  an  intercellular 
pauage. 

The  air-cells  may  be 
placed  singly,  like  recesses 
&om  the  intercellular  pas- 
sage, but  more  often  they 
are  arranged  in  groups  or 
even  in  rows,  like  minute 
saccult^ted  tubes ;  so  that 
a  short  series  of  cells, 
all  communicating  with 
one  another,  open  by  a 
common  orifice  into  the 
tube.  The  cells  are  of 
various  forms,  according 
to  the  mutual  pressure  to 
which  they  are  subject ; 
their  walls  are  nearly  in  contact,  and  they  vary  &om 
rV  to  yljf  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Their  walls  are  formed 
of  fine  membrane,  similar  to  that  of  the  intercellular 
passages,  and  continuous  with    it,   which    membrane  is 


*  Fig.  59.  TwonQaUgnrapBofair-ccIla,  or  infimdllnila,  a  a,  with 
■ir-cells,  b  b,  sad  the  ultimate  bronchial  tabes,  c  c,  with  which  th«  air- 
cella  communicate.     From  ■  new-born  child  (alter  KuUikcr). 
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fblded  <m  itaeit  bo  aa  to  form  a  sharp-edged  border  at 
each  circular  orifice  of  communioatioii  between  contiguous 
air-cells,  or  between  the  cella  and  the  bronchial  paaeagea. 
Nmneroua  fibres  of  elastio  tissue  are  spread  out  between 
contiguous  air-cells,  and  many  of  these  are  attached  to  the 
outer  surface  of  the  fine  membrane  of  which  each  cell  is 
composed,  imparting  to  it  additional  strength,  and  the 
power  of  recoil  after  distension  (fig.  6o,  b  and  c).  The 
Piff.  60.' 


cells  are  lined  by  a  layer  of  tguamoui  or  tess«Uated  epithe- 
lium, not  provided  with  cilia.  Outside  the  cells,  a  net- 
work of  pulmonary  capillaries  is  spread  out  so  densely 
(fig.  61),  that  the  interspaces  or  meshes  are  even  narrower 

•  Fig.  60.  Air-celUof  lung,  msgniGed  350  diameters,  a.  Epithelial 
lining  of  the  cells  ;  b.  Fibres  of  clastic  tissue  ;  c.  Delicate  Qiembrane  of 
which  the  cell-waU  is  coiutni«ted  with  elastic  fibres  attached  to  it  (sfler 
KollikerJ. 
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than  the  veesels,  vhich  are,  on  an  average,  3  j'^j  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  Between  the  atmospheric  air  in  the 
cells  end  the  blood  in  these  veseds,  nothing  intervenes 
but  the  thin  membranes  of  the  cells  and  capillaries  and 
the  delicate  epithelial  lining  of  the  former;  and  the 
exposure  of  the  blood  to  the  air  is  the  more  complete, 
because  the  folds  of  membrane  between  contiguous  cells, 
and  often  the  spaces  between  the  walla  of  the  same,  con- 
tain only  a  single  layer  of  capillaries,  both  sides  of  which 
are  thus  at  once  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  cellfi  situated  nearest  to  the  centre  of  the  lung  are 

smaller,  and  their  networks  of  capillaries  are  closer  than 

those  nearer  to  the  circumference,  in  adaptation  to  the 

Pig.  61.  • 


more  ready  supply  of  fresh  air  to  the  central  than  the 
peripheral  portion  of  the  lungs.  The  cells  of  adjacent 
lobules  do  not  communicate ;  and  those  of  the  same  lobule, 
or  proceeding  &om  the  same  intercellular  passage,  do  so 
as  a  general  rule  only  near  angles  of  bifurcation ;  so  that, 

*  Fig.  61.    CapilUry  net-work  of  the  [lulmoaarjblood-reuelsiii  tlie 
baman  lotig  (from  KttUiker;  f. 
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when  any  broncliial  tube  is  closed  or  obstructed,  the 
supply  of  air  is  lost  for  all  the  cells  opening  into  it  or  its 
branches. 

Mechanism  of  Respiration. 

For  the  proper  understanding  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  air  enters  and  is  expeUed  from  the  lungs,  the  foUow- 
ing  facts  must  be  borne  in  mind  : — 

The  lungs  form  two  distinct  hollow  bags  (communicating 
with  the  exterior  through  the  trachea  and  larynx),  and  are 
always  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
chest  walls,  while  their  lower  portions  are  closely  in  con- 
tact with  the  diaphragm,  or  muscular  partition  which 
separates  the  chest  from  the  abdomen  (figs.  3 1  and  65).  The 
limgs  follow  all  movements  of  the  parts  in  contact  with  them ; 
and  for  the  eyident  reason  that  the  outer  surface  of  the 
lung-bag  not  being  exposed  directly  to  atmospheric  pres- 
sure, while  the  inner  surface  is  so  exposed,  the  pressure 
from  within  preserves  the  lungs  in  close  contact  with  the 
parts  surrounding  them,  and  obliterates,  practically,  the 
pleural  space,  and  must  continue  to  do  so,  until  from  some 
cause  or  other — say  from  an  opening  for  the  admission  of 
air  through  the  chest- walls,  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of 
the  limg  equals  or  exceeds  that  on  the  interior.  Any  such 
artificial  condition  of  things,  however,  need  not  here  be 
considered. 

For  the  inspiration  of  air  into  the  lungs  it  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  all  that  is  necessary  is 
such  a  movement  of  the  side-walls  or  floor  of  the  chest,  or 
of  both,  that  the  capacity  of  the  interior  shall  be  enlarged. 
By  such  increase  of  capacity  there  will  be  of  course  a 
diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  lungs,  and  a 
fresh  quantity  will  enter  through  the  larynx  and  trachea 
to  equalise  the  pressure  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the 
chest.  For  the  expiration  of  air,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  also  evident,  that,  by  an  opposite  movement  which 
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shall  contract  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  the  pressure  in  the 
interior  will  be  increased,  and  air  will  be  expelled,  until 
the  pressures  within  and  without  the  chest  are  again 
equaL  In  both  cases  the  air  passes  through  the  trachea 
and  laryDXf  whether  in  entering  or  leaving  the  lungs, 
there  being  no  other  communication  with  the  exterior,  and 
the  lung,  for  the  reason  before  mentioned,  remains  under 
all  the  circumstances  described,  closely  in  contact  with  the 
walls  and  floor  of  the  chest.  To  speak  of  expansion  of  the 
chest,  is  to  speak  also  of  expansion  of  the  lung. 

We  haye  now  to  consider  the  means  by  which  the  chest- 
cavity  is  alternately  enlarged  and  contracted  for  the  en- 
trance and  expulsion  of  atmospheric  air ;  or,  in  technical 
terms,  for  itispiration  and  expiration, 

Respiratary  Movements, 

The  chest  is  a  cavity  filled  by  the  lungs,  heart,  and  large 
blood-vessels,  etc.,  and  closed  everywhere  against  the  en- 
trance of  air  except  by  the  way  of  the  larynx  and  trachea. 
It  is  bounded  behind  and  at  the  sides  by  the  spine  and 
libs,  and  in  front  by  the  sternum  and  cartilages  of  the  ribs. 
Its  floor  is  formed  mainly  by  the  diaphragm. 

The  immediate  inner  lining  of  all  these  parts  is  the 
outer  or  polished  layer  of  the  pleura ;  and  this  membrane 
also  is  stretched  continuously  across  the  top  of  the  chest- 
cavity,  and  mainly  forms  its  roof. 

The  enlargement  of  the  capacity  of  the  chest  in  inspira- 
tion is  a  muscular  act ;  the  muscles  concerned  in  producing 
the  eflect  being  chiefly  the  diaphragm  and  the  external 
intercostal  muscles,  with  that  part  of  the  internal  inter- 
costal which  is  between  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs.  These 
are  assisted  by  the  levatores  costarum»  the  serratus  posticus 
superior,  and  some  others. 

The  vertical  diameter  of  the  chest  is  increased  by  the 

contraction  and  consequent  descent  of  the  diaphragm, — 

the  sides  of  the  muscle  descending  most,  and  the  central 

o  2 
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tendon  remaining  comparatively  unmoved  "while  the  in- 
teroostaly  and  other  muscles  just  mentioned,  by  acting  at 
the  same  time,  not  only  prevent  the  diaphragm  during  its 
contraction  from  drawing  in  the  sides  of  the  chest,  but 
increase  the  diameter  of  the  chest  in  the  lateral  direction, 
by  elevating  the  ribs ;  that  is  to  say,  by  rotating  them,  to 
speak  roughly,  aroiind  an  axis  passing  through  their 
sternal  and  spinal  attachments, — somewhat  after  the 
fashion  of  raising  the  handle  of  a  bucket  (fig.  62).  This 
is  not  all,  however.  Another  effect  of  the  contraction  of 
the  intercostal  muscles  is  to  increase  the  antero-posterior 

Fig.  62. 


diameter  of  the  chest, — ^by  partially  straightening  out  the 
angle  between  the  rib  and  its  cartilage,  and  thus  lengthen- 
ing the  distance  between  its  spinal  and  sternal  attachments 
(fig.  62 f  a).  In  this  way,  at  the  same  time  that  the  ribs 
are  raised,  the  sternum  is  pushed  forward.  This  forward 
movement  of  the  sternum,  which  is  accompanied  by  a 
slight  upward  movement,  is  in  part  accomplished  also  by  a 
raising  of  the  anterior  extremities  of  the  rib  cartilages, 
which  of  course,  in  any  movement,  carry  the  sternum  with 
them.  The  differences  in  shape  and  direction  of  the  upper 
and  lower  true  ribs,  and  the  more  acute  angles  formed  by 
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the  junction  of  the  latter  with  their  caitilagefl,  make  the 
effect  much  greater  at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  part  of 
the  chest. 

Fig,  63.  •  1^.  64.  t 


The  expansion  of  the  chest  in  inspiration  presents  some 

*  Fig.  63  (after  Hatchinson).  The  changes  of  the  thoracic  and 
abdominal  walls  of  the  male  during  respiration.  The  back  is  supposed 
to  be  fixed  in  order  to  throw  forward  the  respiratory  movement  as  much 
as  possible.  The  outer  black  continuous  line  in  front  represents  the 
ordinary  breathing  movement :  the  anterior  margin  of  it  being  the 
boundary  of  inspiration,  the  posteiior  margin  the  limit  of  expiration. 
The  line  is  thicker  over  the  abdomen,  since  the  ordinary  respiratory 
movement  is  chiefly  abdominal :  thin  over  the  chest,  for  there  is  less 
movement  over  that  region.  The  dotted  line  indicates  the  movement 
on  deep  inspiration,  during  which  the  sternum  advances  while  the 
abdomen  recedes. 

t  Fig.  64  (after  Hutchinson).  The  respiratory  movement  in  the  female. 
The  lines  indicate  the  same  changes  as  in  the  last  figure.  The  thickness 
of  the  continuous  line  over  the  sternum  shows  the  larger  extent  of  the 
ordinary  breathing  movement  over  that  region  in  the  female  than  in 
the  male. 
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peculiarities  in  different  persons  and  circumstances.  In 
young  cbiidreUy  it  is  effected  almost  entirely  by  the  dia- 
phragm, which  being  highly  arched  in  expiration,  becomes 
flatter  as  it  contracts,  and,  descending,  presses  on  the 
abdominal  yiscera,  and  pushes  forward  the  front  walls  of 
the  abdomen.  The  moyement  of  the  abdominal  walls 
being  here  more  manifest  than  that  of  any  other  part,  it  is 
usual  to  call  this  the  abdominal  mode  or  type  of  respiration. 
In  adult  men,  together  with  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm, 
and  the  pushing  forward  of  the  front  wall  of  the  abdomen, 
the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  the  sternum  are  subject  to 
a  wide  movement  in  inspiration.  In  women,  the  moye- 
ment appears  less  extensiye  in  the  lower,  and  more  so  in 
the  upper,  part  of  the  chest ;  a  mode  of  breathing  to  which 
a  greater  mobility  of  the  first  rib  is  adapted,  and  which 
may  have  for  its  object  the  proyision  of  sufficient  space  for 
respiration  when  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  is  encroached 
upon  by  the  pregnant  uterus.  MM.  Beau  and  Maissiat 
call  the  former  the  inferior  costal,  and  the  latter  the  mperior 
costal,  type  of  respiration  ;  but  the  annexed  diagrams  will 
explain  the  difference  better  than  the  names  will,  for  these 
imply  a  greater  diyersity  than  naturally  exists  in  the 
modes  of  inspiration. 

From  the  enlargement  produced  in  inspiration,  the  chest 
and  lungs  return  in  ordinary  tranquil  expiration,  by  their 
elasticity ;  the  force  employed  by  the  inspiratory  muscles  in 
distending  the  chest  and  oyercoming  the  elastic  resistance 
of  the  lungs  and  chest- walls,  being  returned  as  an  expira- 
tory effort  when  the  muscles  are  relaxed.  This  elastic 
recoil  of  the  rib-cartilages,  but  also  of  the  lungs  them- 
selves, in  consequence  of  the  elastic  tissue  which  they 
contain  in  considerable  quantity,  is  sufficient,  in  ordinary 
quiet  breathing,  to  expel  air  from  the  chest  in  the  intervals 
of  inspiration,  and  no  muscular  power  is  required.  In  all 
yoluntary  expiratory  efforts,  however,  as  in  speaking, 
singing,  blowing,  and  the  like,  and  in  many  involuntary 
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actions  also,  as  sneezing,  coughing,  etc.,  something  more 
than  merely  passive  elastic  power  is  of  course  necessary, 
and  the  proper  expiratory  muscles  are  brought  into  action. 
By  far  the  chief  of  these  are  the  abdominal  muscles,  which, 
by  pressing  on  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  push  up  the 
floor  of  the  chest  formed  by  the  diaphragm,  and  by  thus 
making  pressure  on  the  Ixmgs,  expel  air  from  them  through 
the  trachea  and  larynx.  All  muscles,  however,  which  de- 
press the  ribs,  must  act  also  as  muscles  of  expiration,  and 
therefore  we  must  conclude  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
assisted  in  their  action  by  the  greater  part  of  the  internal 
intercostals,  the  triangularis  stemi,  the  serratus  posticus 
inferior,  etc.  When  by  the  efforts  of  the  expiratory  muscles, 
the  chest  has  been  squeezed  to  less  than  its  average  dia- 
meter, it  again,  on  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  returns  to 
the  normal  dimensions  by  virtue  of  its  elasticity.  The 
construction  of  the  chest-walls,  therefore,  admirably  adapts 
them  for  recoiling  against  and  resisting  as  well  undue  con- 
traction as  imdue  dilatation. 

As  before  mentioned,  the  lungs,  after  distension  in  the 
act  of  inspiration,  contract  by  virtue  of  the  elastic  tissue 
which  is  present  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  on  and  between 
the  air-cells,  and  in  the  investing  pleura.  But  in  the 
natural  condition  of  the  parts,  they  can  never  contract  to 
the  utmost,  but  are  always  more  or  less  **  on  the  stretch," 
being  kept  closely  in  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  by  atmospheric  pressure,  able  to  act  only 
on  their  interior,  and  can  contract  away  from  these  only 
when,  by  some  means  or  other,  as  by  making  an  opening 
into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  by  the  effusion  of  fluid  there,  the 
pressure  on  the  exterior  and  interior  of  the  lungs  becomes 
equal.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  degree  of 
contraction  or  dilatation  of  the  lungs  is  dependent  on  that 
of  the  boundary  walls  of  the  chest,  the  outer  surface  of  the 
one  being  in  dose  contact  with  the  inner  surface  of  the 
other,  and  obliged  to  follow  it  in  all  its  movements^ 
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Bet^Totory  Ehythm. 

Hie  acts  of  expansion  and  coDtraction  of  the  chest,  talce 
np  under  ordinal;  citcumetances  a  nearly  equal  time,  and 
can  ecarcel;  be  said  to  be  s^arated  &om  each  other  \>j  an 
intervening  pause. 

The  act  of  inspiring  air,  howerer,  eepeciall;  in  women 
and  children,  is  a  little  shorter  than  that  of  expelling  it, 
and  there  is  commonly  a  yet;  alight  pause  between  the  end 
of  expiration  and  the  beginning  of  the  next  inspiratiou. 
The  respiratory  rhythm  may  be  thus  expressed : — 

InspiratioD         ....         6 

Expiration  ,      7  or  8 

A  Teiy  Bligbt  piuse. 

BupiTatory  MovemenU  of  the  Ololli*. 
Daring  the  action  of  the  muscles  which  directly  draw 
air  into  the  chest,  those  which  guard  the  opening  through 
which  it  enters  are  not  psseive.  In  hurried  breathing  the 
instinctiTe  dilatation  of  the  noHtrils  is  well  seen,  although 
under  ordinary  conditions  it  may  not  be  noticeable.  The 
opening  at  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  however,  or  rimu 
glottidia  (fig.  65),  is  dilated  at  each  inspiration,  for  the 
more  ready  passage  of  air,  and  coUapees  somewhat  at  each 
expiration,  its  condition,  therefore,  corresponding  during 
respiration  with  that  of  the  walls  of  the  chest.  There  is  a 
further  likeneee  between  the  two  acts  in  that,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  the  dilatation  of  the  rima  glottidis  is  a 
muscular  act,  and  its  contraction  chiefly  an  elastic  recoil ; 
although,  under  various  conditions,  to  be  hereafter  men- 
tioned,  there  may  be,  in  the  contraction  of  the  glottis,  con- 
siderable muscular  power  exercised. 
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Quantity  of  Air  Bttpirtd. 

The  quantity  of  air  that  is  changed  in  the  lungs  in  each 
act  of  ordinaiy  tranquil  breathing  Is  variable,  and  is  very 
difficult  to  estimate,  because  it  w  hardly  possible  to  breathe 
naturally  while,  as  in  an  experiment,  one  is  attending  to 
the  process.  Probably  30  to  35  cubic  inches  are  a  fair 
average  in  the  case  of  healthy  young  and  middle-aged 
men ;  but  Bourgery  is  perhaps  right  in  saying,  that  old 
people,  even  in  health,  habitually  breathe  more  deeply, 
and  change  in  each  respiration  a  larger  quantity  of  air 
than  younger  persons  do. 

The  total  quantity  of  air  which  passes  into  and  out  of 
the  lungs  of  as  adult,  at  rest,  in  24  hours,  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Dr.  E.  Smith  at  about  686,000  cubic  inches. 
This  quantity,  however,  is  largely  increased  by  exertion ; 
and  the  same  observer  has  computed  the  average  amount 
for  a  hard-working  labourer  in  the  same  time,  at  1,568,390 
cubic  inches. 

The  quantity  which  is  habitually  and  almost  uniformly 
changed  in  each  act  of  breathing,  is  called  by  Mr.  Hutchin- 
son breathing  air.  The  quanti^  over  and  above  this  which 
a  man  can  draw  into  the  lungs  in  the  deepest  inspiration, 
he  names  compUmtntal  air :  its  amount  is  various,  as  will 
be  presently  shown.  After  ordinary  expiration,  such  as 
that  which  expels  the  breathing  air,  a  certain  quantity  of 
air  remains  in  the  lungs,  which  may  be  expelled  by  a 
forcible  and  deeper  expiration :  this  he  terms  reserve  air. 
But,  even  after  the  most  violent  expiratory  effort,  the 
lungs  are  not  completely  emptied;  a  certain  quantity 
always  remains  in  them,  over  vMch  there  is  no  voluntary 
control,  and  which  may  be  called  ruidual  air.  Its  amount 
depends  in  great  measure  on  the  absolute  size  of  the  chest, 
and  has  been  variously  estimated  at  &om  forty  to  two 
hundred  and  sixty  cubic  inches. 

The  greatest  respirator;  capacity  of  the  chest  is  indi- 
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cated  by  the  quantify  of  air  which  a  person  can  expel  from 
his  lungs  b;  a  forcible  expiration  after  the  deepest  inspi- 
ration that  be  can  make.  Mr.  Hutchinson  names  this  the 
vital  eapaeity :  it  expresses  the  power  which  a  person  bos 
of  breathing:  in  the  emergencies  of  active  exercise,  violence, 
and  disease;  and  in  healthy  men  it  varies  according  to 
ttature,  Keigkt,  and  age. 

It  is  found  bj  Ur.  Hutchinson,  from  whom  most  of  our 
information  on  this  subject  is  derived,  that  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  Go°  F.,  225  cubic  inches  is  the  average  viial  capacity 
of  a  healthy  person,  five  feet  seven  inches  in  height.  For 
evei7  inch  of  height  above  this  standard  the  capacity  is 
increased,  on  an  average,  by  eight  cubic  inches ;  and  for 
every  inch  below,  it  is  diminished  by  the  same  amount. 
This  relation  of  capacity  to  height  is  quite  independent  of 
the  absolute  capacity  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest ;  for  the 
cubic  contents  of  the  chest  do  not  always,  or  even  gene- 
rally, increase  vrith  the  stature  of  the  body ;  and  a  person 
of  small  absolute  capacity  of  chest  may  have  a  large  capacify 
of  respiration,  and  vkn  versa.  The  capacity  of  respiration  is 
determined  only  by  the  mobility  of  the  walls  of  the  chest ; 
but  why  this  mobility  should  increase  in  a  definite  ratio 
with  the  height  of  the  body  is  yet  unexplained,  and  must 
be  difficult  of  solution,  seeing  that  the  height  of  the  body 
is  chiefly  determined  by  that  of  the  legs,  and  not  by  the 
height  of  the  trunk  or  the  depth  of  the  chest.  But  the 
vast  number  of  observations  made  by  Mr.  Hutchinson 
seem  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  as  stated  above. 

The  influence  of  weight  on  the  capacity  of  respiration  ia 
less  manifest  and  considerable  than  that  of  height :  and  it 
is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusions  on  this 
point,  because  the  natural  average  weight  of  a  healthy 
man  in  relation  to  stature  haa  not  yet  been  determined. 
As  a  general  statement,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
capacity  of  respiration  is  not  affected  by  weights  under 
161  pounds,  or  ii^  stones;  but  that,  above  this  point,  it 
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is  diminislied  at  the  rate  of  one  cubic  inch  for  every  ad- 
ditional pound  up  to  196  pounds,  or  14  stones ;  so  that, 
for  example,  while  a  man  of  five  feet  six  inches,  and 
weighing  less  than  11^  stones,  should  be  able  to  expire 
217  cubic  inches,  one  of  the  same  height,  weighing  12^ 
stones,  might  expire  only  203  cubic  inches. 
*  By  age,  the  capacity  appears  to  be  increased  from  about 
the  fifteenth  to  the  thirty-fifth  year,  at  the  rate  of  five 
cubic  inches  per  year,  from  thirty-five  to  sixty-five  it 
diminishes  at  the  rate  of  about  one  and  a-half  cubic  inch 
per  year  ;  so  that  the  capacity  of  respiration  of  a  man  of 
sixty  years  old  would  be  about  30  cubic  inches  less  than 
that  of  a  man  forty  years  old,  of  the  same  height  and 
weight. 

Mr.  Hutchinson's  observations  were  made  almost  ex- 
clusively on  men ;  and  his  conclusions  are,  perhaps,  true 
of  them  alone;  for  women,  according  to  Bourgery,  have 
only  half  the  capacity  of  breathing  that  men  of  the  same 
age  have. 

The  number  of  respirations  in  a  healthy  adult  person 
usually  ranges  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  per  minute. 

It  is  greater  in  infancy  and  childhood  ;  and  of  course 
varies  much  according  to  different  circumstances,  such  as 
exercise  or  rest,  health  or  disease,  etc.  Variations  in  the 
number  of  respirations  correspond  ordinarily  with  similar 
variations  in  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  In  health  the 
proportion  is  about  i  to  4,  or  i  to  5,  and  when  the 
rapidity  of  the  heart's  action  is  increased,  that  of  the  chest 
movement  is  commonly  increased  also;  but  not  in  every 
case  in  equal  proportion.  It  happens  occasionally  in  dis- 
ease, especially  of  the  lungs  or  air-passages,  that  the 
number  of  respiratory  acts  increases  in  quicker  proportion 
than  the  beats  of  the  pulse ;  and,  in  other  affections,  much 
more  commonly,  that  the  number  of  the  pidses  is  greater 
in  proportion  than  that  of  the  respirations. 

According  to  Mr.  Hutchinson,  the  force  with  which  the 
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iaflpiratoij  mnsdee  are  capable  of  acting,  is  greatest  in 
individaals  of  the  height'  of  &oin  fire  feet  sevea  inches  to 
five  feet  eight  inches,  and  will  elevate  a  column  of  three 
inches  of  msTcuiy.  Above  this  height,  the  force  decreases 
as  the  stature  increases ;  so  that  the  average  of  men  of  six 
fbet  can  elevate  only  about  two  and  a  half  inches  of  mer- 
cui;.  The  force  manifested  in  the  strongest  expiratotj 
acts  is,  on  the  average,  one<third  greater  than  that  exer- 
cised  in  inspiration.  But  this  difference  is  in  great 
measure  due  to  the  power  exerted  by  the  elastic  reaction  of 
the  walls  of  the  chest ;  and  it  is  also  much  influenced  by 
the  disproportionate  etrength  which  the  expiraloiy  muscles 
attain,  &om  their  being  called  into  use  for  oUier  purposes 
than  that  of  simple  expiration.  The  force  of  the  inspira- 
tory act  is,  therefore,  better  adapted  than  that  of  the 
e^qiiratory  for  testing  the  muscular  strength  of  the  body. 

He  following  table  expresses  the  result  of  numerous 
experiments  by  Mr.  Hutchinson  on  this  subject,  the  instru- 
ment used  to  gauge  the  inspiratory  and  expiratory  power 
being  a  heemadynamometer  (see  p.  164),  lo  which  was 
attached  a  tube  fitting  the  nostrils,  and  through  which  the 
inspiratory  or  expiratory  effort  was  made : — 


InikplrtitoTy  If  lukIos 


ExpLntory  Uuaclea. 


Weak 

lo  „  .    .  Ordinary 

3'5  „  .  Strong 

35  „  .     .  Veiy  BfTOUg  , 

4'5  ,,  .        .  Bemukable 

5'5  ,,  .     .  Very  remarkable   . 

60  ,,  .  FlxtraoTdinary    . 

70  „  .    .  Very  exlmordinary 

Mr.  Hutchinson  remarks : — "Suppose  a  man  to  lift  by 
his  inspiratory  muscles  three  inches  of  mercury,  what 
muscular  effort  has  he  used  ?  The  mere  quantity  of  fluid 
lifted  may  be  veiy  inconsiderable  (and  as  such  I  have 
found  men  wonder  they  could  not  elevate  mote),  but  not 
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80  the  power  exerted,  when  we  recollect  that  hydrostatic 
law,  which  Mr.  Bramah  adopted  to  the  construction  of  a 
Tery  convenient  press.  To  apply  this  law  here,  the 
diaphragm  alone  must  act  under  such  an  effort,  with  a 
force  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  mercury  3  inches 
in  height,  and  whose  base  is  commensurate  to  the  area  of 
the  diaphragm.  The  area  of  the  base  of  one  of  the  chests 
now  before  the  Society,  is  5  7  square  inches ;  therefore,  had 
this  man  raised  3  inches  of  mercury  by  his  inspiratory 
muscles,  his  diaphragm  alone  in  this  act  must  have 
opposed  a  resistance  equal  to  more  than  23  oz.  on  every 
inch  of  that  muscle,  and  a  total  weight  of  more  than  83  lbs. 
Moreover,  the  sides  of  his  chest  would  resist  a  pressure  from 
the  atmosphere  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  covering  of  mer- 
cury three  inches  in  thickness,  or  more  than  23  oz.  on  every 
inch  surface,  which,  if  we  take  at  318  square  inches,  the 
chest  will  be  found  resisting  a  pressure  of  731  lbs.;  and 
allowing  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  ribs  as  i|  inch  of 
mercuiy,  this  will  bring  the  weight  resisted  by  the  chest 
as  follows : — 

Diaphragm 83  lbs. 

"Walls  of  the  chest          .         .         .     .     731  ,, 
Elastic  force 232  ,, 


Total        .         ...   1046 

''  In  round  numbers  it  may  be  said,  that  the  parietes 
of  the  thorax  resisted  lOOO  lbs.  of  atmospheric  pressure, 
and  that  not  coxmterbalanced, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
elastic  power  of  the  lungs,  which  co-operated  with  this 
pressure. 

"I  would  not  venture  at  present  to  state  exactly  the 
distribution  of  muscular  fibre  over  the  thorax,  which  is 
called  into  action  when  resisting  this  1046  lbs.,  but  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  stating  that  nine-tenths  of  the  thoracic  sur- 
face conspire  to  this  act. 

**  What  is  here  said  of  the  muscular  part  of  the  chest 
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resisting  sach  afoioe,  must  not  be  confounded  with  a  former 
statement  of  'two-thirds  being  lifted  by  the  inspiratory 
musolesy  and  one-third  left  dormant/  under  a  force  equal 
to  301  lbs.  In  this  case  the  301  lbs.  are  Ufted  ;  in  the 
other,  nine-tenths  of  1046  lbs.  are  said  to  be  refuted, 

"  The  glass  receiver  of  an  air-pump  may  resi%t  15  lbs.  on 
the  square  inch,  yet  it  may  be  said  to  lift  nothing.  This 
question  of  the  thoracic  muscular  force  and  resistance,  and 
muscular  distribution,  is  rendered  complicate  by  the  pre- 
sence of  so  much  osseoTis  matter  entering  into  the  composi- 
tion, of  the  chest,  which  can  scarcely  be  considered  to  act 
the  same  as  muscle." 

The  great  force  of  the  inspiratory  efforts  during  apnoea 
was  well  shown  in  some  of  the  experiments  performed  by 
the  Medico-chirurgical  Society's  Committee  on  Suspended 
Animation.  On  inserting  a  glass  tube  into  the  tracbea  of 
a  dog,  and  immersing  the  other  end  of  the  tube  in  a  vessel 
of  mercury,  the  respiratory  efforts  during  apnoea  were  so 
great  as  to  draw  the  mercury  four  inches  up  the  tube. 
The  influence  of  the  same  force  was  shown  in  other  expe- 
riments, in  which  the  heads  of  animals  were  immersed 
both  in  mercury  and  in  liquid  plaster  of  Paris.  In  both 
cases  the  material  was  found,  after  death,  to  have  been 
drawn  up  into  all  the  bronchial  tubes,  filling  the  tissue  of 
the  lungs. 

Much  of  the  force  exerted  in  inspiration  is  employed  in 
overcoming  the  resistance  offered  by  the  elasticity  of  the 
walls  of  the  chest  and  of  the  lungs.  Mr.  Hutchinson  esti- 
mated the  amount  of  this  elastic  resistance,  by  observing 
the  elevation  of  a  column  of  mercury  raised  by  the  return 
of  air  forced,  after  death,  into  the  lungs,  in  quantity  equal 
to  the  known  capacity  of  respiration  during  life ;  and  he 
calculated  that,  in  a  man  capable  of  breathing  200  cubic 
inches  of  air,  the  muscular  power  expended  upon  the  elas- 
ticity of  the  waUs  of  the  chest,  in  making  the  deepest 
inspiration,  would  be  equal  to  the   raising   of  at  least 
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301  pounds  avoirdupois.  To  this  must  be  added  about 
150  lbs.  for  the  elastic  resistance  of  the  lungs  themselves, 
BO  that  the  total  force  to  be  overcome  by  the  muscles  in 
the  act  of  inspiring  200  cubic  inches  of  air  is  more  than 
450  lbs. 

In  tranquil  respiration,  supposing  the  amount  of  breath- 
ing air  to  be  twenty  cubic  inches,  the  resistance  of  the 
.waUs  of  the  chest  would  be  equal  to  lifting  more  than 
iCX)  pounds ;  and  to  this  musfc  be  added  about  70  poimds 
for  the  elasticity  of  the  lungs.  The  elastic  force  overcome 
in  ordinary  inpiration  must,  therefore,  be  equal  to  about 
170  pounds. 

It  is  probable,  that  in  the  quiet  ordinary  respiration, 
which  is  performed  without  consciousness  or  effort  of  the 
will,  the  only  forces  engaged  are  those  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles,  and  the  elasticity  of  the  waUs  of  the  chest  and 
the  lungs.  It  is  not  known  under  what  circumstances  the 
contractile  power  which  the  bronchial  tubes  possess,  by 
means  of  their  organic  muscular  fibres,  is  brought  into 
action.  It  is  possible,  as  Dr.  R.  Hall  maintained,  that 
it  may  exist  in  expiration;  but  it  is  more  likely  that 
its  chief  purpose  is  to  regulate  and  adapt,  in  some  measure, 
the  quantity  of  air  admitted  to  the  lungs,  and  to  each  part 
of  them,  according  to  the  supply  of  blood.  Another  pur- 
pose probably  served  by  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  bron- 
chial tubes  is  that  of  contracting  upon  and  gradually  ex- 
pelling collections  of  mucus,  which  may  have  accumulated 
within  the  tubes,  and  cannot  be  ejected  by  forced  expiratory 
efforts,  owing  to  collapse  or  other  morbid  conditions  of 
the  portion  of  lung  proceeding  from  the  obstructed  tubes 
(Gairdner). 

The  muscular  action  in  the  lungs,  morbidly  excited,  is 
probably  the  chief  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  spasmodic 
asthma.  It  may  be  demonstrated  by  galvanizing  the  lungs 
shortly  after  taking  them  from  the  body.  Under  such  a 
stimulus,  they  contract  so  as  to  lift  up  water  placed  in  a 
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tube  introduced  into  the  trachea  (C.  J.  B.  Williams) ;  and 
Yolkmann  has  shown  that  they  may  be  made  to  contract  by 
stimulating  their  nerves.  He  tied  a  glass  tube,  drawn 
£ne  at  one  end,  into  the  trachea  of  a  beheaded  animal ; 
and  when  the  small  end  was  turned  to  the  flame  of  a 
candle,  he  galvanized  the  pneumogastric  trunk.  Each 
time  he  did  so  the  flame  was  blown,  and  once  it  was 
blown  out. 

The  changes  of  the  air  in  the  lungs  eflected  by  these 
respiratory  movements  are  assisted  by  the  various  con- 
ditions of  the  air  itself.  According  to  the  law  observed  in 
the  diffusion  of  gases,  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  in  the  air- 
cells  will,  independently  of  any  respiratory  movement, 
tend  to  leave  the  lungs,  by  difPusing  itself  into  the  external 
air,  where  it  exists  in  less  proportion ;  and  according  to 
the  same  law,  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  will  tend 
of  itself  towards  the  air-cells  in  which  its  proportion  is 
less  than  it  is  in  the  air  in  the  bronchial  tubes  or  in  that 
external  to  the  body.  But  for  this  tendency  in  the  oxygen 
and  carbonic  acid  to  mix  uniformly,  within  and  without 
the  lungs,  the  reserve  and  residual  air  would,  probably, 
be  very  iDJuriously  charged  with  carbonic  acid ;  for  the 
respiratory  movements  alone  are  not  enough  to  empty 
the  air  cells,  and  perhaps  expel  only  the  air  which  lies 
in  the  larger  bronchial  tubes.  Probably  also  the  change 
is  assisted  by  the  different  temperature  of  the  air 
within  and  without  the  lungs ;  and  by  the  action  of  the 
cilia  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
the  continual  vibrations  of  which  may  serve  to  prevent 
the  adhesion  of  the  air  to  the  moist  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane. 

Movement  of  Blood  in  the  Respiratory  Organs. 

To  be  exposed  to  the  air  thus  alternately  moved  into  and 
out  of  the  air-cells  and  minute  bronchial  tubes,  the  blood  is 
propelled  from  the  right  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary 
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Gapillaries  in  steady  streams,  and  slowly  enoagh  to  permit 
eivery  minnte  portion  of  it  to  be  for  a  few  seconds  exposed 
to  the  air,  with  only  the  thin  walls  of  the  capUlaiy  vessels 
and  air-cells  intervening.  The  pulmonary  circulation  is 
of  the  simplest  kind :  for  the  pulmonary  artery  branches 
regularly;  its  successiye  branches  run  in  straight  lines, 
and  do  not  anastomose ;  the  capillary  plexus  is  imiformly 
spread  over  the  air-cells  and  intercellular  passages;  and 
the  veins  derived  from  it  proceed  in  a  course  as  simple  and 
uniform  as  that  of  the  arteries,  their  branches  converging 
bat  not  anastomosing.  The  veins  have  no  valves,  or  only 
small  imperfect  ones  prolonged  from  their  angles  of  junc- 
tion, and  incapable  of  closing  the  orifice  of  either  of  the 
veins  between  which  they  are  placed.  The  pulmonary  cir- 
culation also  is  unaffected  by  changes  of  atmospheric 
pressure,  and  is  not  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  pressure 
of  muscles :  the  force  by  which  it  is  accomplished,  and  the 
course  of  the  blood  are  alike  simple. 

The  blood  which  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs  by  the  pul- 
monary arteries  is  distributed  to  these  organs  to  be  purified 
and  made  fit  for  the  nutrition  of  all  other  parts  of  the 
body.  The  capillaries  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  are  ar- 
ranged solely  with  reference  to  this  object,  and  therefore 
can  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  nutrition  of  the  lungs ; 
or  at  least,  only  of  those  portions  of  the  lungs  with  which 
they  are  in  intimate  connection  for  another  purpose.  For 
the  nutrition  of  the  rest  of  the  lungs,  including  the  pleura, 
interlobular  tissue,  bronchial  tubes  and  glands,  and  the 
walls  of  the  larger  blood-vessels,  a  special  supply  of  arterial 
blood  is  furnished  through  one  or  two  bronchial  arteries, 
the  branches  of  which  ramify  in  all  these  parts.  The  blood 
of  the  bronchial  artery,  when,  having  served  for  the  nutri- 
tion of  these  parts,  it  has  become  venous,  is  carried  partly 
into  the  branches  of  the  bronchial  vein,  and  thence  to  the 
right  auricle,  and  partly  into  the  small  branches  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  or,  more  directly,  into  the  pulmonary 
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c&pillaries,  whence,  being  with  the  rest  of  the  blood  arte- 
rialized,  it  is  carried  to  the  pulmonary  veins  and  left  side 
of  the  heart. 

Changes  of  the  Air  in  BespircUion, 

By  their  contact  in  the  lungs  the  composition  of  both  air 
and  blood  is  changed.  The  alterations  of  the  former  being 
manifest,  simpler  than  those  of  the  latter,  and  in  some 
degree  illustrative  of  them,  may  be  considered  first. 

The  atmosphere  we  breathe  has,  in  every  situation  in 
which  it  has  been  examined  in  its  natural  state,  a  nearly 
uniform  composition.  It  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen,  nitrogen, 
carbonic  acid,  and  watery  vapour,  with,  commonly,  traces 
of  other  gases,  as  ammonia,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  etc. 
Of  every  lOO  volumes  of  pure  atmospheric  air,  79  volumes 
(on  an  average)  consist  of  nitrogen,  the  remaining  2 1  of 
oxygen.  The  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  is  extremely 
small;  I0,000  volumes  of  atmospheric  air  contain  only 
about  4  or  5  of  carbonic  acid. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  varies  greatly,  according 
to  the  temperature  and  other  circumstances,  but  the  at- 
mosphere is  never  without  some.  In  this  country,  the 
average  quantity  of  watery  vapour  in  the  atmosphere  is 
I  '40  per  cent. 

The  changes  produced  by  respiration  on  the  atmospheric 
air  are,  that,  I,  it  is  warmed;  2,  its  carbonic  acid  is  in- 
creased ;  3,  its  oxygen  is  diminished ;  4,  its  watery  vapour 
is  increased;  5>  ^  minute  amount  of  organic  matter  and  of 
free  ammonia  is  added  to  it. 

I.  The  expired  air,  heated  by  its  contact  with  the  in- 
terior of  the  lungs,  is  (at  least  in  most  climates)  hotter 
than  the  inspired  air.  Its  temperature  varies  between  97° 
and  99J■^  the  lower  temperature  being  observed  when 
the  air  has  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  lungs,  rather 
than  when  it  is  inhaled  at  a  very  low  temperature;  for 
whatever  the  temperature  when  inhaled  may  be,  the  air 
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nearly  acquires  that  of  the  blood  before  it  is  expelled  from 
the  chest. 

2.  The  carbonic  acid  in  respired  air  is  always  increased ; 
but  the  quantity  exhaled  in  a  given  time  is  subject  to 
change  from  various  circumstances.  From  every  volume 
of  air  inspired,  about  4^^  per  cent,  of  oxygen  are  abstracted ; 
while  a  rather  smaller  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  is  added 
iu  its  place.  It  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  average  de- 
duced from  the  results  of  experiments  by  Valentin  and 
Brunner,  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air  breathed  by  a  healthy 
adult  man  amounts  to  1346  cubic  inches^  or  about  636 
grains  per  hour.  According  to  this  estimate,  which  cor- 
responds very  closely  with  the  one  furnished  by  Sir  H. 
Davy,  and  does  not  widely  differ  from  those  obtained  by 
.Vllen  and  Pepys,  Lavoisier,  and  Dr.  Ed.  Smith,  the  weight 
of  carbon  excreted  from  the  lungs  is  about  173  grains  per 
hour,  or  rather  more  than  8  ounces  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
four  hours.  Discrepancies  in  the  results  obtained  by  dif- 
ferent experimenters  may  be  due  to  the  variations  to 
which  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  is  liable  in  different 
circumstances;  for  even  in  health  the  quantity  varies  accord- 
ing to  age,  sex,  diversities  in  the  respiratory  movements, 
external  temperature,  the  degree  of  purity  of  the  respired 
air,  and  other  circumstances.  Each  of  these  deserves  a 
brief  notice,  because  it  affords  evidence  concerning  either 
the  sources  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled,  or  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  blood. 

o.  Influence  of  Age  and  Sex, — According  to  Andral  and 
Gavarret  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the 
air  breathed  by  males,  regularly  increases  from  eight  to 
thirty  years  of  age ;  from  thirty  to  forty  it  is  stationary 
or  diminishes  a  little ;  from  forty  to  fifty  the  diminution  is 
greater ;  and  from  fifty  to  extreme  age  it  goes  on  diminish- 
ing, till  it  scarcely  exceeds  the  quantity  exhaled  at  ten 

years  old.     In  females  (in  whom  the  quantity  exhaled  is 

p  2 
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always  less  tliaii  in  males  of  the  same  age)  the  same 
regular  increase  in  quantity  goes  on  from  the  eighth  year 
to  the  age  of  puberty,  when  the  quantity  abruptly  ceases 
to  increase,  and  remains  stationary  so  long  as  they  con- 
tinue to  menstruate.  Wlien,  however,  menstruation  has 
ceased,  either  in  advancing  years  or  in  pregnancy,  or 
morbid  amenorrhoea,  the  exhalation  of  carbonic  acid  again 
augments;  but  when  menstruation  ceases  naturally,  it 
soon  decreases  again  at  the  same  rate  that  it  does  in  old 
men. 

b.  Influence  of  Respiratory  Movements. — According  to 
Vierordt,  the  more  quickly  the  movements  of  respiration 
are  performed,  the  smaller  is  the  proportionate  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  each  volume  of  the  expired 
air.  Thus  he  found  that,  with  six  respirations  per  minute, 
the  quantity  of  expired  carbonic  acid  was  5*528  per  cent. ; 
with  twelve  respirations,  4*262  per  cent. ;  with  twenty- 
four,  3*355;  with  forty-eight,  2*984;  and  with  ninety-six, 
2*662.  Although,  however,  the  proportionate  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  is  thus  diminished  during  frequent  respira- 
tion, yet  the  absolute  amount  exhaled  into  the  air  within  a 
given  time  is  increased  thereby,  owing  to  the  larger 
quantity  of  air  which  is  breathed  in  the  time.  This  is 
the  case,  whether  the  respiration  be  voluntarily  accelerated, 
or  naturally  increased  in  frequency,  as  it  is  after  feeding, 
active  exercise,  etc.  By  diminishing  the  frequency,  and 
increasing  the  depth  of  respiration,  the  per-centage  pro- 
portion of  carbonic  acid  in  the  expired  air  is  diminished  ; 
being  in  the  deepest  respiration  as  much  as  i  '97  per  cent, 
less  than  in  ordinary  breathing.  But  for  this  proportionate 
diminution  also,  there  is  a  full  compensation  in  the  greater 
total  volume  of  air  which  is  thus  breathed.  Finally,  the 
last  half  of  a  volume  of  expired  air  contains  more  carbonic 
acid  than  the  half  first  expired ;  a  circumstance  which  is 
explained  by  the  one  portion  of  air  coming  from  the 
remote  part  of  the  lungs,  where  it  has  been  in  more  im- 
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mediate  and  prolonged  contact  with  the  blood  [than  the 
other  has,  which  comes  chiefly  £rom  the  larger  bronchial 
tubes. 

c.  Influence  of  external  Temperature. — ^The  observations 
made  by  Vierordt  at  various  temperatures  between  38°  F. 
and  75°  ^*  show^  for  warm-blooded  animals,  that  within 
this  range,  every  rise  equal  to  lo**  F.  causes  a  diminution 
of  about  two  cubic  inches  in  the  quantity  of  carbonic 
acid  exhaled  per  minute.  Letellier,  £rom  experiments 
performed  on  animals  at  much  higher  and  lower  tempera- 
tures than  the  above,  also  found  that  the  higher  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  respired  air  (as  far  as  104°  F.),  the  less  is  the 
amoimt  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  it,  whilst  the  nearer 
it  approaches  zero  the  more  does  the  carbonic  acid  increase. 
The  greatest  quantity  exhaled  at  the  lower  temperatures  he 
found  to  be  about  twice  as  much  as  the  smallest  exhaled  at 
the  higher  temperatures. 

d.  Season  of  the  Year. — Dr.  Edward  Smith  has  shown 
that  the  season  of  the  year,  independently  of  temperature, 
also  materially  influences  the  respiratory  phenomena ;  for 
with  the  same  temperature,  at  different  seasons,  there  is  a 
great  diversity  in  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  expired. 
According  to  his  observations,  spring  is  the  season  of  the 
greatest,  and  autumn  of  the  least  activity  of  the  respiratory 
and  other  functions. 

e.  Purity  of  the  Respired  Air. — The  average  quantity  of 
carbonic  acid  given  out  by  the  lungs  constitutes  about  4*48 
per  cent,  of  the  expired  air ;  but  if  the  air  which  is  breathed 
be  previously  impregnated  with  carbonic  acid  (as  is  the  case 
when  the  same  air  is  frequently  respired),  then  the  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  becomes  much  less.  This  is 
shown  by  the  results  of  two  experiments  performed  by 
Allen  and  Pepys.  In  one,  in  which  fresh  air  was  taken  in 
at  each  respiration,  thirty-two  cubic  inches  of  carbonic  add 
were  exhaled  in  a  minute  ;  whilst  in  the  other,  in  which  the 
same  air  was  respired  repeatedly,  the  quantity  of  carbonie 
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acid  emitted  in  the  same  time  was  only  9*5  cubic  inches. 
They  found  also  that,  however  ofiben  the  same  air  may  be 
respired,  even  if  until  it  will  no  longer  sustain  life,  it  does 
not  become  charged  with  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  qarbonic 
acid.  The  necessity  of  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air,  by 
means  of  ventilation,  through  rooms  in  which  many  persons 
are  breathing  together,  or  in  which,  from  any  other  source, 
much  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  is  thus  rendered  obvious ; 
for  even  when  the  air  is  not  completely  irrespirable,  yet  in 
the  same  proportion  as  it  is  already  charged  with  carbonic 
acid,  does  the  further  extrication  of  that  gas  from  the  lungs 
suffer  hindrance. 

/.  Hygrometric  State  of  Atmosphere. — Lehmann's  observa- 
tions have  shown  that  the  amoimt  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
is  considerably  influenced  by  the  degree  of  moisture  of  the 
atmosphere,  much  more  beiug  given  off  when  the  air  is 
moist  than  when  it  is  dry. 

g.  Period  of  the  Day. — The  period  of  day  seems  to  exercise 
a  slight  influence  on  the  amoimt  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled 
in  a  given  time,  though  beyond  the  fact  that  the  quantity 
exhaled  is  much  less  by  night,  we  are  scarcely  yet  in  a  posi- 
tion to  state  that  variations  in  the  amount  exhaled  occur  at 
uniform  periods  of  the  day,  independently  of  the  influence 
of  other  circumstances. 

h.  Food. — By  the  use  of  food  the  quantity  is  increased, 
whilst  by  fasting  it  is  diminished :  and,  according  to  Keg- 
nault  and  Reiset,  it  is  greater  when  animals  are  fed  on  fari- 
naceous food  than  when  fed  on  meat.  Spirituous  drinks, 
especially  when  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  are  generally 
believed  to  produce  an  immediate  and  marked  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  this  gas  exhaled.  Recent  observations 
by  Dr.  Edward  Smith,  however,  furnish  some  singidar  re- 
sults on  this  subject.  Dr.  Smith  found,  for  example,  that 
the  effects  produced  by  spirituous  drinks  depend  much  on 
the  kind  of  drink  taken.  Pure  alcohol  tended  rather  to  in- 
crease than  to  lessen  respiratory  changes,  and  the  amount 
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therefore,  of  carbonic  acid  expired :  rum,  ale  and  porter, 
also  sherry,  had  very  similar  efiEects.  On  the  other  hand, 
brandy,  whisky  and  gin,  particularly  the  latter,  almost 
always  lessened  the  respiratory  changes,  and  consequently 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled. 

i.  Exercise  and  Sleep. — Bodily  exercise,  in  moderation,  in- 
creases the  quantity  to  about  one-third  more  than  it  is 
during  rest :  and  for  about  an  hour  after  exercise,  the  volume 
of  the  air  expired  in  the  minute  is  increased  about  II8 
cubic  inches  :  and  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  about  7*8 
cubic  inches  per  minute.  Violent  exercise,  such  as  full 
labour  on  the  treadwheel,  stiU  further  increases,  according 
to  Dr.  £.  Smith,  the  amount  of  the  acid  exhaled. 

During  sleep,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  considerable 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  this  gas  evolved ;  a  result  pro- 
bably in  great  measure  dependent  on  the  tranquillity  of 
breathing :  directly  after  walking,  there  is  a  great,  though 
quickly  transitory,  increase  in  the  amount  exhaled.  A 
larger  quantity  is  exhaled  when  the  barometer  is  low  than 
when  it  is  high. 

3.  The  Oxygen  in  respired  Air  is  always  less  than  in  the 
same  air  before  respiration,  and  its  diminution  is  generally 
proportionate  ^to  the  increase  of  the  carbonic  acid.  The 
experiments  of  Valentin  and  Brunner  seem  to  show,  that, 
for  every  volume  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  into  the  air, 
1*17421  volumes  of  oxygen  are  absorbed  from  it:  and 
that  when  the  average  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  ue,,  1346 
cubic  inches,  or  636  grains,  is  exhaled  in  the  hour,  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  same  time  is  1584  cubic 
inches  or  542  grains.  According  to  this  estimate,  there  is 
more  oxygen  absorbed  than  is  exhaled  with  carbon  to  form 
carbonic  acid  without  change  of  volume ;  and  to  this  general 
conclusion,  namely,  that  the  volume  of  air  expired  in  a 
given  time  is  less  than  that  of  the  air  inspired  (allowance 
being  made  for  the  expansion  in  being  heated),  and  that 
the  loss  is  due  to  a  portion  of  oxygen  absorbed  and  not 
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returned  in  the  exhaled  carbonic  acid,  all  observers  agree, 
though  as  to  the  actual  quantity  of  oxygen  so  absorbed, 
they  differ  even  widely. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  that  does  not  combine  with  the 
carbon  given  off  in  carbonic  acid  from  the  lungs,  is  probably 
disposed  of  in  forming  some  of  the  carbonic  acid  and  water 
given  off  from  the  skin,  and  in  combining  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  to  form  part  of  the  acids  of  the  sulphates  and 
phosphates  excreted  in  the  urine,  and  probably  also,  from 
the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bence  Jones,  with  the  nitrogen  of 
the  decomposing  nitrogenous  tissues. 

The  quantity  of  onygen  consumed  seems  to  vary  much, 
not  only  in  different  individuals,  but  in  the  same  individual 
at  different  periods ;  thus  it  is  considerably  influenced  by 
food,  being  greater  in  dogs  when  fed  on  farinaceous  than 
on  animal  food,  and  much  diminished  during  fasting,  while 
it  varies  at  different  stages  of  digestion.  Animals  of  small 
size  consume  a  relatively  much  greater  amount  of  oxygen 
than  larger  ones.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  atmosphere 
surrounding  animals,  appears  to  have  very  little  influence 
on  the  amount  of  this  gas  absorbed  by  them,  for  the  quan- 
tity consumed  is  not  greater  even  though  an  excess  of 
oxygen  be  added  to  the  atmosphere  experimented  with 
(Regnault  and  Reiset). 

The  Nitrogen  of  tlie  Atmosphere^  in  relation  to  the  respira- 
tory process,  is  supposed  to  serve  only  mechanically,  by 
diluting  the  oxygen,  and  moderating  its  action  upon  the 
system.  This  purpose,  or  the  mode  of  expressing  it,  has 
been  denied  by  Liebig,  on  the  ground  that  if  we  suppose 
the  nitrogen  removed,  the  amount  of  oxygen  in  a  given 
space  would  not  be  altered.  But,  although  it  be  true  that, 
if  all  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  were  removed  and 
not  replaced  by  any  other  gas,  the  oxygen  might  stiU 
extend  over  the  whole  space  at  present  occupied  by  the 
mixture  of  which  the  atmosphere  is  composed ;  yet  since, 
tinder  ordinary  circumstances,  oxygen  and  nitrogen,  when 
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mixed  together  in  the  ratio  of  one  volume  to  four,  produce 
a  mixture  which  occupies  precisely  five  volumes,  with  all 
the  properties  of  atmospheric  air,  it  must  result  that  a 
given  volume  of  atmosphere  drawn  into  the  lungs  con- 
tains four-fifths  less  weight  of  oxygen  than  an  equal 
volume  composed  entirely  of  oxygen.  The  greater  rapidity 
and  brilliancy  with  which  combustion  goes  on  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  oxygen  than  in  one  of  common  air,  and  the 
increased  rapidity  with  which  the  ordinary  efiEects  of 
respiration  are  produced  when  oxygen  instead  of  atmo- 
spheric air  is  breathed,  ^seem  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
nitrogen  with  which  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is 
mixed  has  the  effect  of  diluting  this  gas,  in  the  same  sense 
and  degree  as  one  part  of  alcohol  is  diluted  when  mixed 
with  four  parts  of  water. 

It  has  been  often  discussed  whether  nitrogen  is  ever 
absorbed  by  or  exhaled  from  the  Ixmgs  during  respiration. 

At  present,  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject  is  that, 
under  most  circumstances,  animals  appear  to  expire  a  very 
small  quantity  above  that  which  exists  in  the  inspired  air. 
During  prolonged  fasting,  on  the  contrary,  a  small  quantity 
appears  to  be  absorbed. 

4.  Watery  Vapour  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
always  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  breathing.  The  quan- 
tity emitted  is,  as  a  general  rule,  sufficient  to  saturate  the 
expired  air,  or  very  nearly  so.  Its  absolute  amount  is, 
therefore,  influenced  by  the  following  circumstances.  First, 
by  the  quantity  of  air  respired ;  for  the  greater  this  is,  the 
greater  also  will  be  the  quantity  of  moisture  exhaled. 
Secondly,  by  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  contained  in 
the  air  previous  to  its  being  inspired ;  because  the  greater 
this  is,  the  less  will  be  the  amount  required  to  complete 
the  saturation  of  the  air.  Thirdly,  by  the  temperature  of 
the  expired  air ;  for  the  higher  this  is,  the  greater  wiU  be 
the  quantity  of  watery  vapour  required  to  saturate  the 
air.     Fourthly,  by  the  length  of  time  which  each  volume 
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of  inspired  air  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  longs ;  for  it 
seems  probable  that,  althoagh  during  ordinary  respiration 
the  expired  air  is  always  saturated  with  watery  vapour, 
yet  when  respiration  is  performed  very  rapidly  the  air  has 
scarcely  time  to  be  raised  to  the  highest  temperature,  or  be 
fully  charged  with  moiBture  ere  it  is  expelled. 

For  ordinary  cases,  however,  it  may  be  held  that  the 
expired  air  is  saturated  with  watery  vapour,  and  hence  is 
derivable  a  means  of  estimating  the  quantity  exhaled  in 
any  given  time :  namely,  by  subtracting  the  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  air  inspired  from  the  quantity  which  (at  the 
barometric  pressure)  would  saturate  the  same  air  at  the 
temperature  of  expiration,  which  is  ordinarily  about  99^. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  quantity  of  watery  vapour 
in  the  expired  air  be  estimated,  the  quantity  of  air  itself 
may  from  it  be  determined,  being  as  much  as  that  quantity 
df  watery  vapour  would  saturate  at  the  ascertained  tem- 
perature and  barometric  pressure. 

The  quantity  of  water  exhaled  from  the  lungs  in  twenty- 
four  hours  ranges  (according  to  the  various  modifying  cir- 
cumstances already  mentioned)  from  about  6  to  27  ounces, 
the  ordinary  quantity  being  about  9  or  10  ounces.  Some 
of  this  is  probably  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  excess 
of  oxygen  absorbed  in  the  lungs  with  the  hydrogen  of  the 
blood ;  but  the  far  larger  proportion  of  it  must  be  the  mere 
exhalation  of  the  water  of  the  blood,  taking  place  from  the 
surfaces  of  the  air-passages  and  cells,  as  it  does  from  the 
free  surfaces  of  all  moist  animal  membranes,  particularly 
at  the  high  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals.  It  is 
exhaled  from  the  lungs  whatever  be  the  gas  respired,  con- 
tinuing to  be  expelled  even  in  hydrogen  gas. 

5.  The  Rev.  J.  B.  Reade  showed,  some  years  ago,  and 
Dr.  Richardson's  experiments  confirm  the  fact,  that  am- 
monia is  among  the  ordinary  constituents  of  expired  air. 
It  seems  probable,  however,  both  from  the  fact  that  this 
substance  cannot  be  always  detected,  and  from  its  minute 
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amount  when  present,  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  derived 
from  decomposing  particles  of  food  left  in  the  mouth,  or 
from  carious  teeth  or  the  like ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore, 
only  an  accidental  constituent  of  expired  air. 

The  quantity  of  organic  matter  in  the  breath  has  been 
lately  investigated  by  Dr.  Bansome,  who  calculates  that 
about  3  grains  are  given  off  from  the  lungs  of  an  adult  in 
twenty-four  hours. 

Chantjes  produced  in  the  Blood  by  Respiration, 

The  most  obvious  change  which  the  blood  undergoes  in 
its  passage  through  the  lung^  is  that  of  colour,  the  dark 
crimson  of  venous  blood  being  exchanged  for  the  bright 
scarlet  of  arterial  blood.  (The  circumstances  which  have 
been  supposed  to  give  rise  to  this  change,  the  conditions 
capable  of  effecting  it  independent  of  respiration,  and  some 
other  differences  between  arterial  and  venous  blood,  were 
discussed  in  the  chapter  on  Blood,  p.  85): — 2nd,  and  in 
connection  with  the  preceding  change,  it  gains  oxygen; 
2rd,  it  loses  carbonic  acid;  /\th,  it  becomes  I®  or  2®  F. 
warmer ;  5^^,  it  coagulates  sooner  and  more  firmly,  and, 
apparently,  contains  more  fibrin. 

The  oxygen  absorbed  into  the  blood  from  the  atmospheric 
air  in  the  lungs  is  combined  chemically  with  the  haemo- 
globin of  the  red  blood  corpuscles.  In  this  condition  it  is 
carried  in  the  arterial  blood  to  the  various  parts  of  the 
body,  and  with  it  is,  in  the  capillary  system  of  vessels, 
brought  into  near  relation  or  contact  with  the  elementary 
parts  of  the  tissues.  Herein,  co-operating  probably  in  the 
process  of  nutrition,  or  in  the  removal  of  disintegrated 
parts  of  the  tissues,  a  certain  portion  of  the  oxygen  which 
the  arterial  blood  contains  disappears,  and  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  is  formed. 

But  it  is  not  alone  in  the  disintegrating  processes  to 
which  all  parts  of  the  body  are  liable,  that  oxygen  is  con- 
6umed   and   carbonic   acid   and  water  are  formed   in  its 
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oonsumption.  A  like  process  occurs  in  the  blood  itself, 
independently  of  the  decay  of  the  tissues;  for  on  the 
continuance  of  such  chemical  processes  depend,  directly 
or  indirectly,  not  only  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but 
all  the  forces,  the  nervous,  the  muscular,  and  others, 
manifested  by  the  living  organism. 

The  venous  blood,  containing  the  new-formed  carbonic 
acid,  returns  to  the  lungs,  where  a  portion  of  the  carbonic 
acid  is  exhaled,  and  a  £resh  supply  of  oxygen  is  again 
taken  in. 

Mechanism  of  Varioits  Respiratory  Actions. 

It  will  be  well  here,  perhaps,  to  explain  some  respiratory 
acts,  which  appear  at  first  sight  somewhat  complicated, 
but  cease  to  be  so  when  the  mechanism  by  which  they 
are  performed  is  clearly  understood.  The  accompanying 
diagram  (fig.  65)  shows  tliat  the  cavity  of  the  chest  is 
separated  from  that  of  the  abdomen  by  the  diaphragm, 
which,  when  acting,  will  lessen  its  curve,  and  thus  des- 
cending, will  push  downwards  and  forwards  the  abdominal 
viscera;  while  the  abdominal  muscles  have  the  opposite 
effect,  and  in  acting  will  push  the  viscera  upwards  and 
backward,  and  with  them  the  diaphragm,  supposing  its 
ascent  to  be  not  from  any  cause  interfered  with.  From 
the  same  diagram  it  will  be  seen  that  the  lung^  communi- 
cate with  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  the  glottis,  and 
further  on  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  —  through 
either  of  them  separately,  or  through  both  at  the  same 
time,  according  to  the  position  of  the  soft  palate.  The 
stomach  communicates  with  the  exterior  of  the  body 
through  the  oesophagus,  pharynx,  and  mouth;  while 
below,  the  rectum  opens  at  the  anus,  and  the  .bladder 
through  the  urethra.  All  these  openings,  through  which 
the  hollow  viscera  communicate  with  the  exterior  of  the 
body,  are  guarded  by  muscles,  called  sphincters,  which  can 
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act  mdependently  of  each  other.    The  poBitiou  of  the  latter 
is  indicated  iu  the  dii^am. 

Let  us  take  „,    , 

fiiat  the  simple 
act  of  sight II a. 
In  this  case 
tliere  is  a  rather 


epiiatoiy  effort 
by  the  dia- 
phragm and 
other  muscles 
concerned  in 
inspiration  ; 
the  air  almost 
noiselessly  pas- 
sing in  through 
the  glottis,  and 
by  the  ehistic 
recoil  of  the 
lunge  and  chest- 
walls,  and  pro- 
bably also  of 
the  abdominal 
;walls,  being 
rather  suddenly 
expelled  again. 

Now,  in  the  first,  or  inspiratory  part  of  this  act,  the 
descent  of  the  diaphragm  presses  the  abdominal  viscera 
downirards,  and  of  course  this  pressure  tends  to  evacuate 
the  contents  of  such  as  communicate  with  the  exterior  of 
the  body.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  their  various  openings 
are  guarded  by  sphincter  muscles,  in  a  state  of  constant 
tonic  contraction,  th^e  is  no  escape  of  their  contents, 
'and  air  simply  enters  the  lungs.  In  the  second,  or  expira- 
tory part  of  the  act  of  sighing,  there  is  also  pressure  mode 
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on  the  abdomizial  viscera  in  the  opposite  direction,  by  the 
elastic  or  muscular  recoil  of  the  abdominal  walls ;  but  the 
pressure  is  relieved  by  the  escape  of  air  through  the  open 
glottis,  and  the  relaxed  diaphragm  is  pushed  up  again  into 
its  original  position.  The  sphincters  of  the  stomachy 
rectum,  and  bladder  act  as  before. 

Hiccough  resembles  sighing  in  that  it  is  an  inspiratory 
act,  but  the  inspiration  is  sudden  instead  of  gradual,  from 
the  diaphragm  acting  suddenly  and  spasmodically;  and  the 
air,  therefore,  suddenly  rushing  through  the  imprepared 
rima  glottidis,  causes  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords,  and  the 
peculiar  sound. 

In  the  act  of  coughing,  there  is  most  often  first  an  in> 
spiration,  and  this  is  followed  by  an  expiration ;  but  when 
the  lung^  have  been  filled  by  the  preliminary  inspiration,, 
instead  of  the  air  being  easily  let  out  again  through 
the  glottis,  the  latter  is  momentarily  closed  by  the 
approximation  of  the  vocal  cords;  and  then  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  strongly  acting,  push  up  the  viscera 
against  the  diaphragm,  and  thus  make  pressure  on  the 
air  in  the  lungs  until  its  tension  is  sufficient  to  burst 
open  noisily  the  vocal  cords  which  oppose  its  outward  pas- 
sage. In  this  way  a  considerable  force  is  exercised,  and 
mucus  or  any  other  matter  that  may  need  expulsion  from 
the  lungs  or  trachea  is  quickly  and  sharply  expelled  by 
the  out-streaming  current  of  air. 

Now  it  is  evident  on  reference  to  the  diagram  (fig.  65), 
that  pressure  exercised  by  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the 
act  of  coughing,  acts  as  forcibly  on  the  abdominal  viscera 
as  on  the  lungs,  inasmuch  as  the  viscera  form  the  medium 
by  which  the  upward  pressure  on  the  diaphragm  is  made, 
and  of  necessity  there  is  quite  as  great  a  tendency  to  the 
expulsion  of  their  contents  as  of  the  air  in  the  lungs. 
The  instinctive  and,  if  necessary,  voluntarily  increased 
contraction  of  the  sphincters,  however,  prevents  any 
escape  at  the  openings  guarded  by  them,  and  the  pres- 
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sure  is  efiEective  at  one  part  only,  namely,  the  rima  glot- 
tidis. 

The  same  remarks  that  apply  to  coughing,  are  almost 
exactly  applicable  to  the  act  of  sneezing ;  but  in  this  in- 
stance the  blast  of  air,  on  escaping  from  the  lungs,  is 
directed  by  an  instinctive  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the 
fauces  and  descent  of  the  soft  palate,  chiefly  through  the 
nose,  and  any  offending  matter  is  thence  expelled. 

In  the  act  of  vomiting y  as  in  coughing,  there  is  first  an 
inspiration;  the  glottis  is  then  closed,  and  immediately 
afterwards  the  abdominal  muscles  strongly  act ;  but  here 
occurs  the  difference  in  the  two  actions.  Instead  of  the 
vocal  cords  yielding  to  the  action  of  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, they  remain  tightly  closed.  Thus  the  diaphragm 
being  unable  to  go  up,  forms  an  unyielding  surface  against 
which  the  stomach  can  be  pressed.  It  is  fixed,  to  use  a 
technical  phrase.  At  the  same  time  the  cardiac  sphincter 
being  relaxed  while  the  pylorus  is  closed  (see  fig.  65),  and 
the  stomach  itself  also  contracting,  the  action  of  the  abdo- 
minal muscles,  by  these  means  assisted,  expels  the  contents 
of  the  organ  through  the  oesophagus,  pharjmx,  and  mouth. 
The  reversed  peristaltic  action  of  the  oesophagus  probably 
increases  the  effect. 

In  the  act  of  voluntary  expulsion  of  urine  or  fseces, 
there  is  first  an  inspiration,  as  in  coughing,  sneezing,  and 
vomiting;  the  glottis  is  then  dosed,  and  the  diaphragm  fixed 
as  in  vomiting.  Now,  however,  both  the  rima  glottidis  and 
the  cardiac  opening  of  the  stomach  remain  closed,  and  the 
sphincter  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  or  of  both,  being  re- 
laxed, the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  these  viscera  takes 
place  accordingly ;  the  effect  being,  of  course,  increased  by 
the  muscular  and  elastic  contraction  of  their  own  walls. 
As  before,  there  is  as  much  tendency  to  the  escape  of 
the  contents  of  the  lungs  or  stomach  as  of  the  rectum  or 
bladder ;  but  the  pressure  is  relieved  only  at  the  orifice, 
the  sphincter  of  which  instinctively  or  involuntarily  yields. 
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In  all  fhese  ezpulsiye  actions  the  diaphrag;m  is  qnite 
passive;  and  when  it  is  fixed ,  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  closure  of  the  glottis  (which  by  preventing  the  exit  of 
air  from  the  lungs  prevents  its  upward  movement),  not  from 
any  exertion  on  its  own  part. 

In  females,  during  parturition,  almost  an  exactly  similar 
action  occurs,  so  far  as  the  diaphragm  and  abdominal 
walls  are  concerned,  to  that  which  takes  place  in  a  strain- 
ing effort  at  expulsion  of  urine  or  £»ces.  The  contraction 
of  the  uterus,  however,  is  both  relatively  and  absolutely 
more  powerful  than  that  of  the  bladder  or  rectum,  although 
it  is.  greatly  assisted  by  the  inspiratory  effort,  by  the  fixing 
of  the  diaphragm,  and  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal 
musdes,  as  in  the  other  acts  just  described.  In  parturi- 
tion,  as  in  vomiting,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles 
is,  to  a  great  extent,  involuntary — ^more  so  than  it  com- 
monly is  in  the  expulsion  of  fsBces  or  urine ;  but  in  these 
latter  instances  also,  in  cases  of  great  pain  and  difficulty, 
it  may  cease  to  be  a  voluntary  act,  and  be  quite  beyond 
the  control  of  the  will. 

In  9peaking,  there  is  a  voluntary  expulsion  of  air  through 
the  glottis  by  mealis  of  the  abdominal  muscles ;  and  the 
vocal  cords  are  put,  by  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  in  a 
proper  position  and  state  of  tension  for  vibrating  as  the 
air  passes  over  them,  and  thus  producing  sound.  The 
sound  is  moulded  into  words  by  the  tongue,  teeth,  lips, 
etc. — the  vocal  cords  producing  the  sound  only,  and  having 
nothing  to  do  with  articulation. 

Singing  resembles  speaking  in  the  manner  of  its  pro- 
duction ;  the  laryogeal  muscles,  by  variously  altering  the 
position  and  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords,  pro- 
ducing the  different  notes.  Words  used  in  the  act  of 
singing  are  of  course  framed,  as  in  speaking,  by  the 
tongue,  teeth,  lips,  etc. 

Sniffing  is  produced  by  a  somewhat  quick  action  of  the 
diaphragm  and  other  inspiratoiy  muscles.     The  mouth  is, 
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however,  closed,  and  by  these  means  the  whole  stream  of 
air  is  made  to  enter  by  the  nostrils.  The  alee  nasi '  are, 
commonly,  at  the  same  time,  instinctively  dilated. 

Sucking  is  not  properly  a  respiratory  act,  but  it  may  be 
most  conveniently  considered  in  this  place.  It  is  caused 
chiefly  by  the  depressor  muscles  of  the  os  hyoides.  These, 
by  drawing  downwards  and  backwards  the  tongue  and 
floor  of  the  mouth,  produce  a  partial  vacuum  in  the  latter ; 
and  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  then  acting  on  all  sides 
tends  to  produce  equilibrium  on  the  inside  and  outside  of 
the  mouth  as  best  it  may.  The  communication  between 
the  mouth  and  pharjnix  is  completely  shut  off,  probably 
by  the  contraction  of  the  pillars  of  the  soft  palate  and 
descent  of  the  latter  so  as  to  touch  the  back  of  the  tongue ; 
and  the  equilibrium,  therefore,  can  be  restored  only  by  the 
entrance  of  something  through  the  mouth.  The  action, 
indeed,  of  the  tongue  and  floor  of  the  mouth  in  sucking 
may  be  compared  to  that  of  the  piston  in  a  S3rringe,  and 
the  muscles  which  pull  down  the  os  hyoides  and  tongue, 
to  the  power  which  draws  the  handle. 

In  the  preceding  account  of  respiratory  actions,  the 
diaphragm  and  abdominal  muscles  have  been,  as  the  chief 
muscles  engaged  and  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  almost  alone 
referred  to.  But,  of  course,  in  all  inspiratory  actions,  the 
other  muscles  of  inspiration  (p.  195)  are  also  more  or  less 
engaged;  and  in  eocpiration,  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
assisted  by  others,  previously  enumerated  (p.  1 99)  as 
grouped  in  action  with  them. 

Influence  of  the  Nervous  System  in  Respiration, 

Like  all  other  functions  of  the  body,  the  discharge  of 
which  is  necessary  to  life,  respiration  must  be  essentially 
an  involuntary  act.  Else,  life  would  be  in  constant  danger, 
and  would  cease  on  the  loss  of  consciousness  for  a  few 
moments,  even  in  sleep.  But  it  is  also  necessary  that 
respiration  should  be  to  some  extent  under  the  control  of 
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the  wilL  For  were  it  not  so,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
perform  those  voluntary  respiratory  acts  which  have  been 
just  enumerated  and  explained,  as  speaking,  singing, 
straining,  and  the  like. 

The  respiratory  movements  and  their  regular  rhythm, 
80  far  as  they  are  involuntary  and  independent  of  con- 
sciousness (as  on  all  ordinary  occasions  they  are),  seem  to 
be  under  the  absolute  governance  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata, which,  as  a  nervous  centre,  receives  the  impression 
of  the  "necessity  of  breathing,"  and  reflects  it  to  the 
phrenic  and  such  other  motor  nerves  as  will  bring  into 
co-ordinate  and  adapted  action  the  muscles  necessary  to 
inspiration. 

In  the  cases  of  voluntary  respiratory  acts,  we  may 
believe  that  the  brain,  as  well  as  the  medulla  oblongata, 
is  engaged  in  the  process ;  for  we  have  no  evidence  of  the 
mind  exercising  either  perception  or  will  through  cuny 
other  organ  than  the  brain.  But  even  when  the  brain 
is  thus  in  action,  it  appears  to  be  the  medulla  oblongata 
which  combines  the  several  respiratory  muscles  to  act 
together.  In  such  acts,  for  example  as  those  of  cough- 
ing and  sneezing,  the  mind  first  perceives  the  irritation  at 
the  larynx  or  nose,  and  may  exercise  a  certain  degree  of 
will  in  determining  the  actions,  as  e.g.^  in  the  taking  of 
the  deep  inspiration  which  always  precedes  them.  But  the 
mode  in  which  the  acts  are  performed,  and  the  combi- 
nation of  muscles  to  effect  them,  are  determined  by  the 
medulla  oblongata,  independently  of  the  will,  and  have 
the  peculiar  character  of  reflex  involuntary  movements,  in 
being  always,  and  without  practice  or  experience,  precisely 
adapted  to  the  end  or  purpose. 

In  these,  and  in  all  the  other  extraordinary  respiratory 
actions,  such  as  are  seen  in  dyspnoea,  or  in  straining, 
yawning,  hiccough,  and  others,  the  medulla  oblongata 
brings  into  adapted  combination  of  action  many  other 
muscles  besides  those  commonly   exerted   in    respiration. 
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Almost  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  in  violent  efforts  of 
dyspnoea,  coughing,  and  the  like,  may  be  brought  into 
action  at  once,  or  in  quick  succession ;  but  more  particu- 
larly the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  face,  scapula,  spine,  and 
abdomen  co-operate  in  these  efforts  with  the  muscles  of  the 
chest.  These,  therefore,  are  often  classed  as  secondary 
muscles  of  respiration;  and  the  nerves  supplying  them, 
including  especially  the  facial  pneumogastric,  spinal, 
accessory,  and  external  respiratory  nerves,  were  classed 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  with  the  phrenic,  as  the  respiratory 
system  of  nerves.  There  appears,  however,  no  propriety  in 
making  a  separate  system  of  these  nerves,  since  their  mode 
of  action  is  not  peculiar,  and  many  besides  them  co- 
operate in  the  respiratory  acts.  That  which  is  pecidiar 
in  the  nervous  influence,  directing  the  extraordinary  move- 
ments of  respiration,  is,  that  so  many  nerves  are  com- 
bined towards  one  purpose  by  .the  power  of  a  distinct 
nervous  centre,  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  other  than 
respiratory  movements,  these  nerves  may  act  singly  or 
together,  without  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  after  it  is 
destroyed,  no  movement  adapted  to  respiration  can  be  per- 
formed by  any  of  the  muscles,  even  though  the  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  firom  which  they  arise  be  perfect.  The  phrenic 
nerves,  for  example,  are  unable  to  excite  respiratory  move- 
ment of  the  diaphragm  when  their  connection  with  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  cut  off,  though  their  connection  with 
the  spinal  cord  may  be  uninjured.* 

Effects  of  the  Suspension  and  Arrest  of  Respiration, 

These  deserve  some  consideration,  because  of  the  illustra- 
tion which  they  afford  of  the  nature  of  the  normal  processes 
of  respiration  and  circulation.  When  the  process  of  respi- 
ration is  stopped,  either  by  arresting  the  respiratory  move- 

♦  The  influenco  of  the  nervous  system  in  respiration  will  be  again  and 
more  particularly  considered  in  the  section  treating  of  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  pneumogastric  nerves. 

Q  2 
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ments,  or  permitting  them  to  continue  in  an  atmosphere 
deprived  of  uncombined  oxygen,  the  circulation  of  blood 
through  the  lungs  is  retarded,  and  at  length  stopped.  The 
immediate  effect  of  such  retarded  circulation  is  an  obstruc- 
tion to  the  exit  of  blood  from  the  right  ventricle :  this  is 
followed  by  delay  in  the  return  of  venous  blood  to  the  heart; 
and  to  this  succeeds  venous  congestion  of  the  nervous  centres 
and  all  the.  other  organs  of  the  body.  In  such  retardation, 
also,  an  unusually  small  supply  of  blood  is  transmitted 
through  the  lungs  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart ;  and  this 
small  quantity  is  venous. 

The  condition,  then,  in  which  a  suffocated,  or  asphyxi- 
ated  animal  dies  is,  commonly,  that  the  left  side  of  the 
heart  is  nearly  empty,  while  the  limgs,  right  side  of  the 
heart,  and  other  organs,  are  gorged  with  venous  blood. 
To  this  condition  many  things  contribute.  1st,  The  ob- 
structed passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs,  which  appears 
to  be  the  first  of  the  events  leading  to  suffocation,  seems 
to  depend  on  the  cessation  of  the  interchange  of  gases,  as 
if  blood  charged  with  carbonic  acid  could  not  pass  freely 
through  the  pulmonary  capillaries.  But  the  stagnation  of 
blood  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  would  not,  perhaps,  be 
enough  to  stop  entirely  the  circulation,  unless  the  action 
of  the  heart  were  also  weakened.  Therefore,  2ndly,  the 
fatal  result  is  probably  due,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
enfeebled  action  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  over- distension  by  blood  continually  flowing 
into  it ;  this  flow,  probably,  being  much  increased  by  the 
powerful  but  fruitless  efforts  continually  made  at  inspira- 
tion (Eccles).  And  ^rdly,  because  of  the  obstruction  at  the 
right  side  of  the  heart,  there  must  be  venous  congestion  in 
the  medulla  oblongata  and  nervous  centres  :  and  this  evil  is 
augmented  by  the  left  ventricle  receiving  and  propelling 
none  but  venous  blood.  Hence,  slowness  and  disorder  of  the 
respiratory  movements  and  of  the  movements  of  the  heart 
may  be  added.     Under  all  these  conditions  combined,  the 
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heart  at  length  ceases  to  act;  the  cessation  of  its  action 
being  also  in  great  measure,  probably,  brought  about,  ^hly, 
by  the  imperfect  supply  of  oxygenated  blood  to  its  muscular 
tissue. 

In  some  experiments  performed  by  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Society  to  investigate 
the  subject  of  Suspended  Animation,  it  was  found  that,  in 
the  dog,  during  simple  apnoBa,  ie,,  simple  privation  of  air, 
as  by  plugging  the  trachea,  the  average  duration  of  the 
respiratory  movements  after  the  animal  had  been  deprived 
of  air,  was  4  minutes  5  seconds ;  the  extremes  being 
3  minutes  30  seconds,  and  4  minutes  40  seconds.  The 
average  duration  of  the  heart's  action,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  7  minutes  1 1  seconds ;  the  extremes  being  6  minutes 
40  seconds,  and  7  minutes  45  seconds.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  on  an  average,  the  heart's  action  continues 
for  3  minutes  15  seconds  after  the  animal  has  ceased  to 
make  respiratory  efforts.  A  very  similar  relation  was  ob- 
served in  the  rabbit.  Recovery  never  took  place  after  the 
heart's  action  had  ceased. 

The  results  obtained  by  the  committee  on  the  subject  of 
drowning  were  very  remarkable,  especially  in  this  respect, 
that  whereas  an  animal  may  recover,  after  simple  depriva- 
tion of  air  for  nearly  four  minutes,  yet,  after  submersion  in 
water  for  l^  minutes,  recovery  seems  to  be  impossible. 
This  remarkable  difference  was  found  to  be  due,  not  to  the 
mere  submersion,  nor  directly  to  the  struggles  of  the 
animal,  nor  to  depression  of  temperature,  but  to  the  two 
facts,  that  in  drowning,  a  free  passage  is  allowed  to  air  out 
of  the  limgs,  and  a  free  entrance  of  water  into  them.  In 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  this  explanation  it  was  found 
that  when  two  dogs  of  the  same  size,  one,  however,  having 
his  windpipe  plugged,  the  other  not,  were  submerged  at 
the  same  moment,  and  taken  out  after  being  under  water 
for  2  minutes,  the  former  recovered  on  removal  of  the  plug, 
the  latter  did  not.     It  is  probably  to  the  entrance  of  water 
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into  the  lung^  that  the  speedy  death  in  drowning  is  mainly 
due.     The  results  of  post-mortem  examioation  strongly  sup- 
port this  view.    On  examining  the  lungs  of  animals  deprived 
of  air  by  plugging  the  trachea,  they  were  found  simply 
congested ;  but  in  the  animals  drowned,  not  only  was  the 
congestion  much  more  intense,   accompanied  with  ecchy- 
mosed  points  on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the 
lung,  but  the  air  tubes  were  completely  choked  up  with  a 
sanious   foam,    consisting   of    blood,   water,   and    mucus, 
churned  up  with  the  air  in  the  lungs  by  the  respiratory 
efforts  of  the  animal.     The  lung-substance,  too,  appeared 
to  be  saturated   and   sodden  with  water,  which,  stained 
slightly  with  blood,  poured  out  at  any  point  where  a  section 
was  made.     The  lung  thus  sodden  with  water  was  heavy 
(though  it  floated),  doughy,  pitted  on  pressure,  and  was 
incapable  of  collapsing.     It  is  not  difhcult  to  understand 
how,    by   such    infarction  of   the  tubes,  air    is  debarred 
fix>m  reaching  the  pulmonary  cells:  indeed  the  inability 
of  the  lungs  to  collapse  on  opening  the  chest  is  a  proof 
of  the  obstruction  which  the  froth  occupying  the  air-tubes 
offers  to  the  transit  of  air.     The  entire  dependence  of  the 
early  fatal  issue,  in  apnoea  by  drowning,  upon  the  open 
condition   of    the    windpipe,    and   its    results,    was   also 
strikingly  shown  by  the  following  experiment.     A  strong 
dog  had  its  windpipe  plugged,  and  was  then  submerged  in 
water  for  four  minutes ;  in  three  quarters  of  a  minute  affcer 
its  release  it  began  to  breathe,  and  in  four  minutes  had  fuUy 
recovered.  This  experiment  was  repeated  with  similar  results 
on  other  dogs.  .  When  the  entrance  of  water  into  the  lungs, 
and  its  drawing  up  with  the  air  into  the  bronchial  tubes  by 
means  of  the  respiratory  efforts,  were  diminished,  as  by 
rendering  the  animal  insensible  by  chloroform  previously 
to  immersion,  and  thus  depriving  it  of  the  power  of  making 
violent  respiratory  efforts,  it  was  found  that  it  could  bear 
immersion  for  a  longer  period  without  dying  than  when  not 
thus  rendered  insensible.     Probably  to  a  like  diminution 
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in  the  respiratory  efforts,  may  also  be  ascribed  the 
greater  leDgth  of  time  persons  have  been  found  to  bear 
submersion  without  being  killed,  when  in  a  state  of  in- 
toxication, poisoning  by  narcotics,  or  during  insensibility 
from  syncope. 

It  is  to  the  accumulation  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  blood, 
and  its  conveyance  into  the  organs,  that  we  must,  in  the 
first  place,  ascribe  the  phenomena  of  asphyxia.  For  when 
this  does  not  happen,  all  the  other  conditions  may  exist 
without  injury;  as  they  do,  for  example,  in  hybemating 
warm-blooded  animals.  In  these,  life  is  supported  for 
many  months  in  atmospheres  in  which  the  same  animals, 
in  their  fiill  activity,  would  be  speedily  suffocated.  During 
the  periods  of  complete  torpor,  their  respiration  almost 
entirely  ceases ;  the  heart  acts  very  slowly  and  feebly ;  the 
processes  of  org^ic  life  are  all  but  suspended,  and  the 
animal  may  be  with  impunity  completely  deprived  of  atmo* 
spheric  air  for  a  considerable  period.  Spallanzani  kept  a 
marmot,  in  this  torpid  state,  immersed  for  four  hours  in 
carbonic  acid  gas,  without  its  suffering  any  apparent  in- 
convenience. Dr.  Marshall  Hall  kept  a  lethargic  bat  under 
water  for  16  minutes,  and  a  lethargic  hedgehog  for  22^ 
minutes ;  and  neither  of  the  animals  appeared  injured  by 
the  experiment. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


ANIHJLL    HEAT. 


The  average  temperature  of  the  human  body  in  those 
internal  parts  which  are  most  easily  accessible,  as  the  mouth 
and  rectum,  is  from  98-5°  to  99'S°  F. 

In  different  parts  of  the  external  surface  of  the  human 
body  the  temperature  varies  only  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
three  degxees,  when  all  are  alike  protected  from  cooling 
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influences ;  and  the  difference  which  under  these  circum- 
stances exists,  depends  chiefly  upon  the  different  degrees  of 
blood-supply.  In  the  arm-pit — the  most  convenient  situa- 
tion, under  ordinary  circumstances,  for  examination  by  the 
thermometer — the  average  temperature  is  98  6°  F. 

The  chief  circumstances  by  which  the  temperature  of  the 
healthy  body  is  influenced  are  the  following : — 

Age. — The  average  temperature  of  the  new-bom  child  is 
only  about  i"  F.  above  that  proper  to  the  adult;  and  the 
difference  becomes  still  more  trifling  during  infancy  and 
early  childhood.  According  to  Wunderlich,  the  temperature 
falls  to  the  extent  of  about  ^°  to  J°  F.  from  early  infancy 
to  puberty,  and  by  about  the  same  amount  from  puberty  to 
fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age.  In  old  age  the  temperature 
again  rises,  and  approaches  that  of  infancy. 

Although  the  average  temperature  of  the  body,  however, 
is  not  lower  than  that  of  younger  persons,  yet  the  power  of 
resisting  cold  is  less  in  them — exposure  to  a  low  temperature 
causing  a  greater  reduction  of  heat  than  in  young  persons. 

The  same  rapid  diminution  of  temperature  was  observed 
by  M.  Edwards  in  the  new-bom  yoimg  of  most  carnivorous 
and  rodent  animals  when  they  were  removed  from  the 
parent,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  between 
50°  and  53^°  F. ;  whereas,  while  lying  close  to  the  body  of 
the  mother,  their  temperature  was  only  2  or  3  degrees 
lower  than  hers.  The  same  law  applies  to  the  young  of 
birds.  Young  sparrows,  a  week  after  they  were  hatched, 
had  a  temperature  of  95°  to  97°,  while  in  the  nest;  but 
when  taken  from  it,  their  temperature  fell  in  one  hour  to 
66^°,  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  at  the  time 
62^°.  It  appears  from  his  investigations,  that  in  respect 
of  the  power  of  generating  heat,  some  Mammalia  are  bom 
in  a  less  developed  condition  than  others ;  and  that  the 
yoimg  of  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  for  example,  are  inferior 
to  the  young  of  those  animals  which  are  not  bom  blind. 
The  need  of  external  warmth  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
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of  new-bom  children  is  well  known ;  the  researches  of  M. 
Edwards  show,  that  the  want  of  it  is,  as  Hunter  suggested, 
a  much  more  frequent  cause  of  death  in  new-bom  children 
than  is  generally  supposed,  and  furnish  a  strong  argument 
against  the  idea,  that  children,  by  early  exposure  to  cold, 
can  soon  be  hardened  into  resisting  its  injurious  influence. 

Sex, — ^The  average  temperature  of  the  female  would 
appear  from  observations  by  Dr.  Ogle  to  be  very  slightly 
higher  than  that  of  the  male. 

Period  of  the  Day. — The  temperature  undergoes  a  gradual 
alteration,  to  the  extent  of  about  l°  to  I  J°  F.  in  the  course 
of  the  day  and  night ;  the  minimum  being  at  night  or  in 
the  early  morning,  the  maximum  late  in  the  afternoon. 

Exercise. — Active  exercise  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
body.  This  may  be  partly  ciscribed  to  the  fact,  that  every 
muscular  contraction  is  attended  by  the  development  of  one 
or  two  degrees  of  heat  in  the  acting  muscle ;  and  that  the 
heat  is  increased  according  to  the  number  and  rapidity  of 
these  contractions,  and  is  quickly  diffused  by  the  blood 
circulating  from  the  heated  muscles.  Possibly,  also,  some 
heat  may  be  generated  in  the  various  movements,  stretch- 
ings, and  recoilings  of  the  other  tissues,  as  the  arteries, 
whose  elastic  walls,  alternately  dilated  and  contracted,  may 
give  out  some  heat,  just  as  caoutchouc  alternately  stretched 
and  recoiling  becomes  hot.  But  the  heat  thus  developed 
cannot  be  great. 

Moreover,  the  increase  of  temperature  throughout  the 
whole  body,  produced  by  active  exercise,  is  but  small ;  the 
great  apparent  increase  of  heat  depending,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  the  increased  circulation  and  quantity  of  blood, 
and,  therefore,  g7*eater  heat,  in  parts  of  the  body  (as  the 
skin,  and  especially  the  skin  of  the  extremities),  which,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  feel  more  acutely  than  others  any 
changes  of  temperature  are,  under  ordinary  conditions,  by 
some  degrees  colder  than  organs  more  centrally  situated. 

That  the  increased  temperature    of    the   skin  during 
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exercise  is  not  accompanied  by  a  proportional  increase  of 
the  heat  of  other  parts,  which  are  naturally  much  warmer, 
is  well  shown  by  some  observations  of  Dr.  J.  Davy. 

Climate  and  Season, — In  passing  from  a  temperate  to  a 
hot  climate  the  temperature  of  the  human  body  rises 
sUghtly,  the  increase  rarely  exceeding  2°  to  3°  F.  In 
summer  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  a  little  higher  than 
in  winter ;  the  difference  amounting  to  from  4-  to  ^°  F. 
(Wunderlich). 

The  same  effects  are  observable  in  alterations  of  tem- 
perature not  depending  on  season  or  climate. 

Food  and  Drink. — The  effect  of  a  meal  upon  the  tempera- 
ture of  a  body  is  but  small.   A  very  slight  rise  usually  occurs. 

Cold  alcoholic  drinks  depress  the  temperature  somewhat 
(i°  to  1°  F.).  Warm  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  warm  tea 
and  coffee,  raise  the  temperature  (about  ^°  F.). 

In  disease  the  temperature  of  the  body  deviates  from  the 
normal  standard  to  a  greater  extent  than  would  be  antici- 
pated from  the  slight  effect  of  external  conditions  during 
health.  Thus,  in  some  diseases,  as  pneumonia  and  typhus, 
it  occasionally  rises  as  high  as  1 06°  or  107°  F. ;  and  con- 
siderably higher  temperatures  have  been  noted.  In  a  case 
of  malignant  fever  recently  recorded  by  Mr.  Norman  Moore, 
the  temperature  in  the  axilla  rapidly  rose  to  1 1 1°  F.;  when 
the  patient  died.  The  highest  temperature  recorded  in  a 
living  man,  112*5°  F.,  was  observed  by  Wunderlich,.  in  a 
case  of  idiopathic  teteinus,  at  the  time  of  death.  In  the 
morbus  cceruleus,  in  which  there  is  defective  arterializati'on 
of  the  blood  from  malformation  of  the  heart,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  may  be  as  low  as  79°  or  yy^^;  in 
Asiatic  cholera  a  thermometer  placed  in  the  mouth  some- 
times rises  only  to  yy°  or  79° ;  and  in  a  case  of  tubercular 
meningitis,  observed  by  Dr.  Gee,  the  temperature  of  the 
rectum  remained  for  hours  at  79*4°  F. 

The  temperature  maintained  by  Mammalia  in  an  active 
state  of  life,  according  to  the  tables  of  Tiedemann  and 
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Rudolphi,  averages  ioi°.  The  extremes  recorded  by  them 
were  96°  and  106°,  the  former  in  the  narwhal,  the  latter  in 
a  bat  (Vespertilio  Pipistrella).  In  birds,  the  average  is  as 
high  as  107°;  the  highest  temperature,  111-25°,  being  in 
the  small  species,  the  linnets,  etc.  Among  reptiles,  Dr. 
John  Davy  found,  that  while  the  medium  they  were  in  was 
75°,  their  average  temperature  was  82*5°.  As  a  general 
rule,  their  temperature,  though  it  falls  with  that  of  the 
surrounding  medium,  is,  in  temperate  media,  two  or 
more  degrees  higher;  and  though  it  rises  also  with  that  of 
the  medium,  yet  at  very  high  degrees  it  ceases  to  do  so, 
and  remains  even  lower  than  that  of  the  medium.  Fish 
and  Invertebrata  present,  as  a  general  rule,  the  same  tem- 
perature as  the  medium  in  which  they  live,  whether  that 
be  high  or  low ;  only  among  fish,  the  tunny  tribe,  with 
strong  hearts  and  red  meat-like  muscles,  and  more  blood 
than  the  average  of  fish  have,  are  generally  7°  warmer 
than  the  water  around  them. 

The  difierence,  therefore,  between  what  are  commonly 
'  called  the  warm-  and  the  cold-blooded  animals,  is  not  one 
of  absolutely  higher  or  lower  temperature ;  for  the  animals 
which  to  us,  in  a  temperate  climate,  feel  cold  (being  like 
the  air  or  water,  colder  than  the  surface  of  our  bodies), 
would,  in  an  external  temperature  of  1 00°,  have  nearly  the 
same  temperature  and  feel  hot  to  us.  The  real  difierence 
is,  as  Mr.  Hunter  expressed  it,  that  what  we  call  warm- 
blooded animals  (birds  and  Mammalia),  have  a  certain 
**  permanent  heat  in  all  atmospheres,''  while  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  others,  which  we  call  cold-blooded,  is  **  variable 
with  every  atmosphere." 

The  power  of  maintaining  a  uniform  temperature,  which 
Mammalia  and  birds  possess,  is  combined  with  the  want  of 
power  to  endure  such  changes  of  temperature  of  their  bodies 
as  are  harmless  to  the  other  classes ;  and  when  their  power 
of  resisting  change  of  temperature  ceases,  they  sufier  serious 
disturbances  or  die. 
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Sources  and  Mode  of  Production  of  Heat  in  the  Body. 

In  explaining  'the  chemical  changes  eflfected  in  the  pro- 
cess of  respiration  (p.  2 1 9),  it  was  stated  that  the  oxygen 
of  the  atmosphere  taken  into  the  blood  is  combined,  in  the 
course  of  the  circulation,  with  the  carbon  and  the  hydrogen 
of  disintegrated  and  absorbed  tissues,  and  of  certain  ele- 
ments of  food  which  have  not  been  converted  into  tissues. 
That  such  a  combination  between  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere and  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  blood,  is  con- 
tinually taking  place,  is  made  certain  by  the  fact,  that  a 
larger  amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  is  constantly  being 
added  to  the  blood  from  the  food  than  is  required  for  the 
ordinary  purposes  of  nutrition,  and  that  a  quantity  of 
oxygen  is  also  constantly  being  absorbed  from  the  air  in 
the  lungs,  of  the  disposal  of  which  no  account  can  be  given 
except  by  regarding  it  as  combining,  for  the  most  part, 
with  the  excess  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  being  excreted 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  and  water.  In  other  words, 
the  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals  appears  to  be  always 
receiving  from  the  digestive  canal  and  the  lungs  more 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  than  are  consumed  in  the 
repair  of  the  tissues,  and  to  be  always  emitting  carbonic 
acid  and  water,  for  which  there  is  no  other  knbwn  source 
than  the  combination  of  these  elements.*  By  such  com- 
bination, heat  is  continually  produced  in  the  animal  body. 
The  same  amount  of  heat  will  be  evolved  in  the  union  of 
any  given  quantities  of  carbon  and  oxygen,  and  of  hydrogen 
and  oxygen,  whether  the  combination  be  rapid  and  evident, 
as  in  ordinary  combustion,  or  slow  and  imperceptible,  as  in 
the  changes  which  occur  in  the  living  body.  And  since 
the  heat  thus  arising  will  be  generated  wherever  the  blood 

*  Some  heat  will  also  be  generated  in  the  combination  of  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  with  oxygen,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  (p.  216}; 
but  the  amount  thus  produced  is  but  small. 
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is  carried,  every  part  of  the  body  will  be  heated  equally,  or 
nearly  so. 

This  theory,  that  the  maintenance  of  the  temperature  of 
the  living  body  depends  on  continual  chemical  change,  chiefly 
by  oxidation,  of  combustible  materials  existing  in  the  tissues 
and  in  the  blood,  has  long  been  established  by  the  demon- 
stration that  the  quantity  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  which, 
in  a  given  time,  unites  in  the  body  with  oxygen,  is  suffi- 
cient  to  account  for  the  amount  of  heat  generated  in  the 
animal  within  the  same  time  :  an  amount  capable  of  main- 
taining  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  from  98**  to  ICX)**, 
notwithstanding  a  large  loss  by  radiation  and  evaporation. 

Many  things  observed  in  the  economy  and  habits  of 
animals  are  explicable  by  this  theory,  and  may  here  briefly 
be  quoted,  although  no  longer  required  as  additional 
evidence  for  its  truth.  Thus,  as  a  general  rule,  in  the 
various  classes  of  animals,  as  well  as  in  individual  ex- 
amples of  each  class,  the  quantity  of  heat  generated  in 
the  body  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the 
respiratory  process.  The  highest  animal  temperature,  for 
example,  is  found  in  birds,  in  whom  the  function  of 
respiration  is  most  actively  performed.  In  Mammalia,  the 
process  of  respiration  is  less  active,  and  the  average  tem- 
perature of  the  body  less,  than  in  birds.  In  reptiles,  both 
the  respiration  and  the  heat  are  at  a  much  lower  standard ; 
while  in  animals  below  them,  in  which  the  function  of 
respiration  is  at  the  lowest  point,  a  power  of  producing 
heat  is,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  hardly  discernible. 
Among  these  lower  animals,  however,  the  observations  of 
Mr.  Newport  supply  confirmatory  evidence.  He  shows 
that  the  larva,  in  which  the  respiratory  organs  are  smaller 
in  comparison  with  the  size  of  the  body,  has  a  lower  tem- 
perature than  the  perfect  insect.  Volant  insects  have  the 
highest  temperature,  and  they  have  always  the  largest 
respiratory  organs  and  breathe  the  greatest  quantity  of  air; 
while  among  terrestrial  insects,  those  also  produce  the  most 
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heat  wluch  have  the  largest  respiratory  organs  and  breathe 
the  most  air.  During  sleep,  hybernation,  and  other  states 
of  inaction,  respiration  is  slower  or  suspended,  and  the 
temperature  is  proportionately  diminished ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  when  the  insect  is  most  active  and  respiring 
most  voluminously,  its  amount  of  temperature  is  at  its 
maximum,  and  corresponds  with  the  quantity  of  respi- 
ration. Neither  the  rapidity  of  the  circulation,  nor 
the  size  of  the  nervous  system,  according  to  Mr.  Newport, 
presents  such  a  constant  relation  to  the  evolution  of  heat. 

On  the  Regidation  of  the  Temperature  of  the  Human  Body. 

The  continual  production  of  heat  in  the  body  has  been 
already  referred  to.  There  is  also,  of  necessity,  a  continual 
loss.  But  in  healthy  warm-blooded  animals,  as  already 
remarked,  the  loss  and  gain  of  heat  are  so  nearly  balanced 
one  by  the  other,  that  under  all  ordinary  circumstances,  an 
uniform  temperature,  within  two  or  three  degrees,  is  pre- 
served. 

The  loss  of  heat  from  the  human  body  takes  place  chiefly 
by  radiation  and  conduction  from  its  surface,  and  by  means 
of  the  constant  evaporation  of  water  from  the  same  part, 
and  firom  the  air-passages.  In  each  act  of  respiration, 
heat  is  also  lost  by  so  much  warmth  as  the  expired  air 
acquires  (p.  2Io).  All  food  and  drink  which  enter  the 
body  at  a  lower  temperature  than  itself,  abstract  a  small 
measure  of  heat,  and  the  iirine  and  fceces  take  about  a  like 
amount  away,  when  they  leave  the  body.  Lastly,  some 
part  of  the  heat  of  the  body  is  rendered  imperceptible,  and 
therefore  lost  as  heat,  by  being  manifested  in  the  form  of 
mechanical  motion. 

By  far  the  most  important  loss  of  heat  from  the  body, — 
probably  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount,  is  that 
which  proceeds  from  radiation,  conduction,  and  evapora- 
tion from  the  skin.  And  it  is  to  this  part  especially,  and 
in  a  smaller  measure  to  the  air-passages,  that  we  must  look 
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for  the  means  by  which  the  temperature  is  regulated ;  in 
other  words,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  rising  beyond 
the  normal  point  on  the  one  hand,  or  sinking  below  it  on 
the  other.  The  chief  indirect  means  for  accomplishing  the 
same  end  are,  variations  in  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
food  and  drink  taken,  variations  in  clothing,  and  in  expo- 
sure to  external  heat  or  cold. 

In  order  to  understand  the  means  by  which  the  heat  of 
the  body  is  regulated,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  conside- 
ration the  following  facts:  First,  the  immediate  source 
of  heat  in  the  body  is  the  presence  of  a  large  quantity  of 
a  warm  fluid — the  blood,  the  temperature  of  which  is,  in 
health,  about  100°  F.  In  the  second  place,  the  blood, 
while  constantly  moving  in  a  multitude  of  different  streams, 
is,  eveiy  minute  or  so,  gathered  up  in  the  heart  into  one 
large  stream,  before  being  again  dispersed  to  all  parts  of 
the  body.  In  this  way,  the  temperature  of  the  blood 
remains  almost  exactly  the  same  in  all  parts ;  for  while  a 
portion  of  it  in  passing  through  one  organ,  as  the  skin, 
may  become  cooler,  and  through  another  organ,  as  the 
liver,  may  become  warmer,  the  effect  on  each  separate 
stream  is  more  or  less  neutralized  when  it  mingles  with 
another,  and  an  average  is  struck,  so  to  speak,  for  all  the 
streams  when  they  form  one,  in  passing  through  the 
heart. 

The  means,  by  which  the  skin  is  able  to  act  as  one  of 
the  most  important  organs  for  reg^ating  the  temperature 
of  the  blood,  are — (i),  that  it  offers  a  large  surface  for 
radiation,  conduction,  and  evaporation;  (2),  that  it  con- 
tains a  large  amount  of  blood ;  (3),  that  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  in  it  is  the  greater  under  those  circum- 
stances which  demand  a  loss  of  heat  from  the  body,  and 
vice  versa.  For  the  circumstance  which  directly  determines 
the  quantity  of  blood  in  the  skin,  is  that  which  governs 
the  supply  of  blood  to  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the 
body,  namely,  the  power  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  cause 
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a  greater  or  less  tension  of  the  muscular  element  in  the 
walls  of  the  arteries  (see  p.  141),  and,  in  correspondence 
with  this,  a  lessening  or  increase  of  the  calibre  of  the  yessel 
accompanied  by  a  less  or  greater  current  of  blood.  A 
warm  or  hot  atmosphere  so  acts  on  the  nerve  fibres  of  the 
skin,  as  to  lead  them  to  cause  in  turn  a  relaxation  of  the 
muscular  fibre  of  the  blood-yessels ;  and,  as  a  result,  the 
akin  becomes  full-blooded,  hot,  and  sweating ;  and  much 
heat  is  lost.  With  a  low  temperature,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  blood-yessels  shrink,  and  in  accordance  with  the  conse- 
quently diminished  blood-supply,  the  skin  becomes  pale, 
and  cold,  and  dry.  Thus,  by  means  of  a  self-regulating 
apparatus,  the  skin  becomes  the  most  important  of  the 
means  by  which  the  temperature  of  the  body  is  regulated. 

In  connection  with  loss  of  heat  by  the  skin,  reference 
has  been  made  to  that  which  occurs  both  by  radiation 
and  conduction,  and  by  eyaporation;  and  the  subject  of 
animal  heat  has  been  considered  almost  solely  with  regard 
to  the  ordinary  case  of  man  living  in  a  medium  colder  than 
his  body,  and  therefore  losing  heat  in  all  the  ways  men- 
tioned. The  importance  of  the  means,  however,  adopted, 
so  to  speak,  by  the  skin  for  regulating  the  temperature  of 
the  body,  will  depend  on  the  conditions  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded; an  inverse  proportion  existing  in  most  cases 
between  the  loss  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one 
hand,  and  by  evaporation  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the  small 
loss  of  heat  by  evaporation  in  cold  climates  may  go  far  to 
compensate  for  the  greater  loss  by  radiation ;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  great  amount  of  fluid  evaporated  in  hot 
air  may  remove  nearly  as  much  heat  as  is  commonly  lost 
by  both  radiation  and  evaporation  in  ordinary  tempera- 
tures ;  and  thus,  it  is  possible,  that  the  quantities  of  heat 
required  for  the  maintenance  of  an  uniform  proper  tem- 
perature in  various  climates  and  seasons  are  not  so  different 
as  they,  at  first  thought,  seem. 

Many  examples  might  be  given  of  the  power  which  the 
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body  possesses  of  resisting  the  effects  of  a  higk  tempera- 
ture, in  virtue  of  evaporation  from  the  skin. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden  and  others  supported  a  temperature 
varying  between  198°  and  211°  F.  in  dry  air  for  several 
minutes;  and  in  a  subsequent  experiment  he  remained 
eight  minutes  in  a  temperature  of  260°.  But  such  heats 
are  not  tolerable  when  the  air  is  moist  as  well  as  hot,  so 
as  to  prevent  evaporation  from  the  body.  M.  C.  James 
states,  that  in  the  vapour  baths  of  Nero  he  was  almost 
suffocated  in  a  temperature  of  1 1 2°,  while  in  the  caves  of 
Testaccio,  in  which  the  air  is  dry,  he  was  but  little  incom- 
moded by  a  temperature  of  i  yO''.  In  the  former,  evapo- 
ration from  the  skin  was  impossible ;  in  the  latter,  it  was, 
probably,  abundant,  and  the  layer  of  vapour  which  would 
rise  from  all  the  surface  of  tlie  body  would,  by  its  very 
slowly  conducting  power,  defend  it  for  a  time  from  the  full 
action  of  the  external  heat. 

(The  glandular  apparatus,  by  which  secretion  of  fluid 
from  the  skin  is  effected,  will  be  considered  in  the  Section 
on  the  Skin.) 

The  ways  by  which  the  skin  may  be  rendered  more 
efficient  as  a  cooling-apparatus  by  exposure,  by  batlis,  and 
by  other  means,  which  man  instinctively  adopts  for  lower- 
ing his  temperature  when  necessary,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  more  than  to  be  mentioned. 

As  a  means  for  lowering  the  temperature,  the  lungs. and 
air-passages  are  very  inferior  to  the  skin;  altliough,  by 
giving  heat  to  the  air  we  breathe,  they  stand  next  to  the 
skin  in  importance.  As  a  regulating  power,  the  inferiority 
is  still  more  marked.  The  air  which  is  expelled  from 
the  lungs  leaves  the  body  at  about  the  temperature  of 
the  blood,  and  is  always  saturated  with  moisture.  No 
inverse  proportion,  therefore,  exists  between  the  loss  of 
heat  by  radiation  and  conduction  on  the  one  hand,  and 
by  evaporation  on  the  other.  The  colder  the  air,  for 
example,  the  greater  will  be  the  loss  in  aU  ways.     Neither 
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is  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is  exposed  to  the  cooling 
influence  of  the  air  diminished  or  increased,  so  far  as  is 
known,  in  accordance  with  any  need  in  relation  to  tempe- 
rature. It  is  true  that  by  yarying  the  number  and  depth  of 
the  respirations,  the  quantity  of  heat  given  off  by  the  lungs 
may  be  made,  to  some  extent,  to  vary  also.  But  the  res- 
piratory passages,  while  they  must  be  considered  important 
means  by  which  heat  is  lost,  are  altogether  subordinate 
in  the  power  of  regulating  the  temperature,  to  the  skin. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  assumed,  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  that  the  only  regidating  apparatus  for  temperature 
required  by  the  human  body  is  one  that  shall,  more  or  less, 
produce  a  cooling  effect ;  and  as  if  the  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced were  always,  therefore,  in  excess  of  that  which  is 
required.  Such  an  assumption  would  be  incorrect.  We 
have  the  power  of  regulating  the  production  of  heat,  as 
well  as  its  loss. 

In  food  we  have  a  means  for  elevating  our  temperature. 
It  is  the  fuel,  indeed,  on  which  animal  heat  ultimately 
depends  altogether.  Thus,  when  more  heat  is  wanted, 
we  instinctively  take  more  food,  and  take  such  kinds  of  it 
as  are  good  for  combustion ;  while  everyday  experience 
shows  the  different  power  of  resisting  cold  possessed  by 
the  well-fed  and  by  the  starved. 

In  northern  regions,  again,  and  in  the  colder  seasons  of 
more  southern  climes,  the  quantity  of  food  consumed  is 
(speaking  very  generally)  greater  than  that  consumed  by 
the  same  men  or  animals  in  opposite  conditions  of  climate 
and  seasons.  And  the  food  which  appears  naturally 
adapted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  coldest  climates,  such  as 
the  several  fatty  and  oily  substances,  abounds  in  carbon 
and  hydrogen,  and  is  fitted  to  combine  with  the  large 
quantities  of  oxygen  which,  breathing  cold  dense  air,  they 
absorb  from  their  lungs. 

In   exercise,   again,   we  have   an  important  means   of 
raising  the  temperature  of  our  bodies  (p.  233). 
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The  influence  of  external  coverings  for  the  body  must  not 
be  unnoticed.  In  warm-blooded  animals,  they  are  always 
adapted,  among  other  purposes,  to  the  maintenance  oi 
uniform  temperature ;  and  man  adapts  for  himself  such  as 
are,  for  the  same  purpose,  fitted  to  the  various  climates  to 
which  he  is  exposed.  By  their  means,  and  by  his  com-^ 
mand  over  food  and  fire,  he  maintains  his  temperature  on 
all  accessible  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  in  modifying  the  pro- 
duction of  heat  has  been  already  referred  to.     The  experi* 
ments  and  observations  which  best  illustrate  it  are  those 
showing,  first,  that  when  the  supply  of  nervous  influence 
to  a  part  is  cut  ofl*,  the  temperature  of  that  part  Mis  below 
its  ordinary  degree;    and,  secondly,   that  when  death  is 
caused  by  severe  injury  to,  or  removal  of,  the   nervous 
centres,  the  temperature  of  the  body  rapidly  falls,  even 
though  artificial  respiration  be  performed,  the  circulation 
maintained,  and  to  all  appearance  the  ordinary  chemical 
changes  of  the  body  be  completely  effected.     It  has  been 
repeatedly  noticed,  that  after  division  of  the  nerves  of  a 
limb,  its  temperature  falls ;  and  this  diminution  of  heat 
has  been  remarked  still  more  plainly  in  limbs  deprived  of 
nervous  influence  by  paralysis.     For  example,  Mr.  Earle 
found  the  temperature  of  the  hand  of  a  paralysed  arm  to 
be  70°,  while  the  hand  of  the  sound  side  had  a  tempera- 
ture of  92°  F.     On  electrifying  the  paralysed  limb,  the 
temperature  rose  to  yy°.     In  another  case,  the  temperature 
of  the  paralysed  finger  was  56**  F.,  while  that  of  the  un-» 
affected  hand  was  62°. 

With  equal  certainty,  though  less  definitely,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  nervous  system  on  the  production  of  heat,  is 
shown  in  the  rapid  and  momentary  increase  of  tempera- 
ture, sometimes  general,  at  other  times  quite  local,  which 
is  observed  in  states  of  nervous  excitement ;  in  the  general 
increase  of  warmth  of  the  body,  sometimes  amounting  to 

perspiration,  which  is  excited  by  passions  of  the  mind ;  in 
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the  sadden  rush  of  heat  to  the  face,  T?hich  is  not  a  m^re 
aenftttion;  and  in  the  equcJly  rapid  diminution  of  tem- 
perature in  the  depressing  passions.  But  none  of  these 
instances  suffices  to  proye  that  heat  is  generated  by  mere 
nervous  action,  independent  of  any  chemical  change ;  all 
are  explicable,  on  the  supposition  that  the  nervous  system 
alters,  by  its  power  of  controlling  the  calibre  of  the  blood- 
vessels (p.  141),  the  quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  a  part ; 
while  any  influence  which  the  nervous  system  may  have  in 
the  production  of  heat,  apart  from  this  influence  on  the 
blood-vessels,  is  an  indirect  one,  and  is  derived  from 
its  power  of  causing  nutritive  change  in  the  tissues,  which 
may,  by  ijjvolving  the  necessity  of  chemiccd  action,  involve 
the  production  of  heat.  The  existence  of  nerves,  which 
regulate  animal  heat  otherwise  than  by  their  influence 
in  trophic  (nutritive)  or  vaso-motor  changes,  although  by 
many  considered  probable,  is  not  yet  proven. 

In  connection  with  the  regulation  of  animal  tempera- 
ture, and  its  maintenance  in  health  at  the  normal  height, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  result  of  circumstances  too 
powerful,  either  in  raising  or  lowering  the  heat  of  the  body, 
to  be  controlled  by  the  proper  regulating  apparatus. 
Walther  found  that  rabbits  and  dogs,  when  tied  to  a  board 
and  exposed  to  a  hot  sun,  reached  a  temperature  of 
II 4* 8°  F.,  and  then  died.  Cases  of  sunstroke  furnish  us 
with  similar  examples  in  the  case  of  man ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  here  death  ensues  chiefly  or  solely  from  ele- 
vation of  the  temperature.  In  a  case  related  by  Dr.  Gee, 
the  temperature  in  the  axilla  was  1 09*  5°  F. ;  and  in  many 
febrile  diseases  the  immediate  cause  of  death  appears  to  be 
tiie  elevation  of  the  temperature  to  a  point  inconsistent 
with  the  continuance  of  life. 

The  eflect  of  mere  loss  of  bodily  temperature  in  man  is 
less  well  known  than  the  eflect  of  heat. 

From  experiments  by  Walther,  it  appears  that  rabbits 
can  be  cooled  down  to  48°  F.  before  they  die,  if  artiflcial 
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respiration  be  kept  up.  Cooled  down  to  64®  F.,  they  can- 
not recover  unless  external  warmth  be  applied  together 
with  the  emplojTnent  of  artificicd  respiration.  Rabbits 
not  cooled  below  'j'f  F.  recover  by  external  warmth 
alone. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

DIGESTION. 

Digestion  is  the  process  by  which  those  parts  of  our 
food  which  may  be  employed  in  the  formation  and  repair 
of  the  tissues,  or  in  the  production  of  heat,  are  made  fit  to 
be  absorbed  and  added  to  the  blood. 

¥ood. 

Food  may  be  considered  in  its  relation  to  these  two  pur- 
poses— the  nutrition  of  the  tissues,  and  the  production  of 
heat.  But,  under  the  first  of  these  heads  will  be  included 
many  other  allied  functions,  as,  for  example,  secretion  and 
generation :  and  under  tlie  second,  not  the  production  of 
heat  only  as  such,  but  of  all  the  other  forces  correlated 
with  it,  which  are  manifested  by  the  living  body. 

The  following  is  a  convenient  tabular  classification  of 
the  usual  and  more  necessary  kinds  of  food : — 

NiTKOGENOUS  : 

Proteids,  as  Albumen,  Casein,  Syntonin,  Gluten,  and  their  alliea, 
and  Gelatin  ;  (containing  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen,  and  Nitrogen ; 
some  of  them,  also  Sulphur  and  Phosphorus). 

Non-Nitrogenous  : — 

(i).  Amyloids— Starch,  Sugar,  and  their  allies  (containing  Car- 
bon, Hydrogen  and  Oxygon). 

(2).  Oils  and  Fats  (containing  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  and  Oxygen ;  the 
oxygen  in  much  smaller  proportion  than  in  starch  or  sugar). 

(3).  Mineral  or  Saline  Matters;  as  Chloride  of  Sodium,  Phosphate  of 
Lime,  etc. 

(4).  Water. 
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AnimalB  cannot  subfiist  on  any  but  organic  substances, 
and  these  must  contain  the  several  elements  and  com- 
pounds which  are  naturally  combined  with  them  :  in  other 
words,  not  even  organic  compounds  are  nutritive  unless 
they  are  supplied  in  their  natural  state.  Pure  fibrin,  pure 
gelatin,  and  other  principles  purified  from  the  substances 
naturally  mingled  with  them,  are  incapable  of  supporting 
life  for  more  than  a  brief  time. 

Moreover,  health  cannot  be  maintained  by  any  number 
of  substances  derived  exclusively  from  one  only  of  the  two 
chief  groups  of  alimentary  principles  mentioned  above.  A 
mixtuT*e  of  nitrogenous  and  non-nitrogenous  organic  sub- 
stances, together  with  the  inorgcmic  principles  which  are 
severally  contained  in  them,  is  essential  to  the  well-being, 
and,  generally,  even  to  the  existence  of  an  animal.  The 
truth  of  this  is  demonstrated  by  exj^eriments  performed  for 
the  purpose,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  composition  of  the 
food  prepared  by  nature,  as  the  exclusive  source  of  nou- 


Composition  of  Milk. 

Human. 

Cowa. 

"Water 890    . 

.      858 

Solids no 

.      .      142 

1,000 

1,000 

Casein      ....      35     • 

.       68 

Butter                  .        .     .       25 

.     .      3S 

Sugar  (with  extractives)  .      48    . 

.       30 

Salts            .        .         .     .        2        .         . 

.     .        6 

no  142 

In  milk,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table,  the 
albuminous  group  of  aliments  is  represented  by  the  casein, 
the  oleaginous  by  the  butter,  the  aqueous  by  the  water, 
the  saccharine  by  the  sugar  of  milk.  Among  the  salts  of 
milk  are  likewise  phosphate  of  lime,  alkaline,  and  other 
salts,  and  a  trace  of  iron ;  so  that  it  may  be  briefly  said 
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to  include  all  the  substances  which  the  tissues  of  the 
growing  animal  need  for  their  nutrition,  and  which  are 
required  for  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

The  yelk  and  albumen  of  eggs  are  in  the  same  relation  as 
food  for  the  embryoes  of  oyiparous  animals,  that  milk  is  to 
the  young  of  Mammalia,  and  afford  another  example  of 
mixed  food  being  provided  as  the  most  perfect  nutrition. 

Composition  of  Fowls*  Eggs. 


White. 

Yelk. 

Water 

.     800 

.     5373 

Albumen 

•     ^S'S   ' 

.     17-47 

Mncus 

.      4*5  YeUow  OU 

.     2875 

Salts     . 

40   . 

60 

•                                M                  'It                  • 

1  •        i*                      • 

•  ^     ^ 

Experiments  illustrating  the  same  principle  have  been 
performed  by  Magendie  and  others.  Dogs  were  fed  ex- 
clusively on  sugar  and  distilled  water.  During  the  first 
seven  or  eight  days  they  were  brisk  and  active,  and  took 
their  food  and  drink  as  usual ;  but  in  the  course  of  the 
second  week,  they  began  to  get  thin,  although  their  appe- 
tite continued  good,  and  they  took  daily  between  six  and 
eight  ounces  of  sugar.  The  emaciation  increased  during 
the  third  week,  and  they  became  feeble,  and  lost  their 
activity  and  appetite.  At  the  same  time  an  ulcer  formed 
on  each  cornea,  followed  by  an  escape  of  the  humours  of 
the  eye :  this  took  place  in  repeated  experiments.  The 
animals  still  continued  to  eat  three  or  four  ounces  of  sugar 
daily ;  but  became  at  length  so  feeble  as  to  be  incapable  of 
motion,  and  died  on  a  day  varying  from  the  thirty-first  to 
the  thirty-fourth.  On  dissection,  their  bodies  presented  all 
the  appearances  produced  by  death  from  starvation;  in- 
deed, dogs  will  live  almost  the  same  length  of  time  without 
any  food  at  alL 

When  dogs  were  fed  exclusively  on  gum,  results  almost 
similar  to  the  above  ensued.  When  they  were  kept  on 
olive-oil  and  water,  all  the  phenomena  produced  were  the 
same,  except  that  no  ulceration  of  the  cornea  took  place : 
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the  effects  were  also  the  same  with  butter.  Tiedemann 
and  Gmelin  obtained  very  similar  results.  They  fed 
different  geese,  one  with  sugar  and  water,  another  with 
gum  and  water,  and  a  third  with  starch  and  water.  All 
gradually  lost  weight.  The  one  fed  with  gum  died  on  the 
sixteenth  day ;  that  fed  with  sugar,  on  the  twenty-second ; 
the  third,  which  was  fed  with  starch,  on  the  twenty-fourth ; 
and  another  on  the  twenty-seventh  day ;  having  lost, 
during  these  periods,  from  one-sixth  to  one-half  of  their 
weight.  The  experiments  of  Chossat  and  Letellier  prove 
the  same ;  and  in  men,  the  same  is  shown  by  the  various 
diseases  to  which  they'  who  consume  but  little  nitrogenous 
food  are  liable,  and  especially,  as  Dr.  Budd  has  shown, 
by  the  affection  of  the  cornea  which  is  observed  in  Hindus 
feeding  almost  exclusively  on  rice.  But  it  is  not  only  the 
non-nitrogenous  substances,  which,  taken  alone,  are  in- 
sufficient for  the  maintenance  of  health.  The  experiments 
of  the  Academies  of  France  and  Amsterdam  were  equally 
conclusive  that  gelatin  alone  soon  ceases  to  be  nu- 
tritive. 

Mr.  Savorjr's  observations  on  food  confirm  and  extend 
the  results  obtained  by  Magendie,  Chossat,  and  others. 
They  show  that  animals  fed  exclusively  on  non-nitrogenous 
diet  speedily  emaciate  and  die,  as  if  from  starvation ;  that 
a  much  larger  amount  of  urine  is  voided  by  those  fed  with 
nitrogenous  than  by  those  with  non-nitrogenous  food ;  and 
that  animal  heat  is  maintained  as  well  by  the  former  as  by 
the  latter — a  fact  which  proves  that  nitrogenous  elements 
of  food,  as  well  as  non-nitrogenous,  may  be  regarded  as 
calorifacient.  The  non-nitrogenous  principles,  however, 
he  believes  to  be  calorifacient  essentially,  not  being  first 
converted  ipro  tissue  ;  but  of  the  nitrogenous,  he  believes 
that  only^  part  is  thus  directly  calorifacient,  the  rest 
being  employed  in  the  formation  of  tissue.  Contrary  to 
the  vi^ws  of  Liebig  and  Lehmann,  Savory  has  shown  that, 
while  animals  speedily  die  when  confined  to  non-nitro- 
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genoufl  diet,  they  may  live  long  when  fed  exduaively  with 
nitrogenous  food. 

Man  is  supported  as  well  by  food  constituted  wholly  of 
animal  substances,  as  by  that  which  is  formed  entirely  of 
Tegetable  matters,  on  the  condition,  of  course,  that  it 
contain  a  mixture  of  the  various  nitrogenous  and  non- 
nitrogenous  substances  just  shown  to  be  essential  for 
healthy  nutrition.  In  the  case  of  carnivorous  animals,  the 
food  ux>on  which  they  exist,  consisting  as  it  does  of  the 
flesh  and  blood  of  other  animals,  not  only  contains  all  the 
elements  of  which  their  own  blood  and  tissues  are  com- 
posed, but  contains  them  combined,  probably,  in  the  same 
forms.  Therefore,  little  more  may  seem  requisite,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  kind  of  food  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
body,  than  that  it  should  be  dissolved  and  conveyed  into 
the  blood  in  a  condition  capable  of  being  re-organized. 
But  in  the  case  of  the  herbivorous  animals,  which  feed  ex- 
clusively upon  vegetable  substances,  it  might  seem  as  if 
there  would  be  greater  difficulty  in  procuring  food  capable 
of  assimilation  into  their  blood  and  tissues.  But  the  chief 
ordinary  articles  of  vegetable  food  contain  substances 
identical  in  composition,  with  the  albumen,  fibrin,  and 
casein,  which  constitute  the  principal  nutritive  materials  in 
animcd  food.  Albumen  is  abundant  in  the  juices  and 
seeds  of  nearly  all  vegetables;  the  gluten  which  exists, 
especially  in  com  and  other  seeds  of  grasses  as  well  as  in 
their  juices,  is  identical  in  composition  with  fibrin,  and  is 
often  named  vegetable  fibrin;  and  the  substance  named 
legumen,  which  is  obtaiiied  especially  from  peas,  beans, 
and  other  seeds  of  leguminous  plants,  and  from  the  potato, 
is  identical  with  the  casein  of  milk.  All  these  vegetable 
substances  are,  equally  with  the  corresponding  animal 
principles,  and  in  the  same  manner,  capable  of  conversion 
into  blood  and  tissue ;  and  as  the  blood  and  tissues  in  both 
classes  of  animals  are  alike,  so  also  the  nitrogenous  food  of 
both  may  be  regarded  as,  in  essential  respects,  similar. 
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It  is  in  the  relative  quantities  of  the  nitrogenous  and 
non -nitrogenous  compounds  in  these  different  foods  that 
the  difference  lies,  rather  than  in  the  presence  of  substances 
in  one  of  them  which  do  not  exist  in  the  other.  The  only 
non-nitrogenous  compounds  in  ordinary  animal  food  are 
the  fat,  the  saline  matters,  and  water,  and,  in  some  in- 
stances, the  vegetable  matters  which  may  chance  to  be  in 
the  digestive  canals  of  such  animals  as  are  eaten  whole. 
The  amount  of  these,  however,  is  altogether  much  less 
than  that  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  represented  by 
the  starch,  sugar,  gum,  oil,  etc.,  in  the  vegetable  food  of 
herbivorous  animals. 

The  effects  of  total  deprivation  of  food  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  experiments  on  the  lower  animals,  and  have 
been  ^ut  too  frequently  illustrated  in  man. 

(l).  One  of  the  most  notable  effects  of  starvation,  as 
might  be  expected,  is  loss  of  weight ;  the  loss  being  greatest 
at  first,  as  a  rule,  but  afterwards  not  varying  very  much, 
day  by  day,  until  death  ensues.  Chossat  found  that  the 
idtimate  proportional  loss  was,  in  different  animals  experi- 
mented on,  almost  exactly  the  same ;  death  occurring 
when  the  body  had  lost  two-fifchs  (forty  per  cent.)  of  its 
original  weight. 

Different  parts  of  the  body  lose  weight  in  very  different 
proportions.  The  following  results  are  taken,  in  round 
numbers,  from  the  table  given  by  M.  Chossat : — 


^at  loses 93  per  cent. 

Blood 75 

Spleen 71 

Pancreas 64 

Liver 52 

Heart 44 

Intestines 42 

Muscles  of  locomotion     .        .     .  42 
Stomach  loses     .        .         .        •39 


»f 
•» 

»» 
»» 
»» 
»» 
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Pharynx,  (Esophagus  •34  per  cent. 

Stin 33  .. 

Kidneys 31  „ 

Respiratory  apparatus  .22  ,, 

Bones 16  ,, 

Eyes 10  „ 

Nervous  system      .         .        .     .       2  ,,  (nearly). 

(2).  The  effect  of  starvation  on  the  temperature  of  the 
Tarious  animals  experimented  on  by  Chossat  was  very 
marked.  For  some  time  the  variation  in  the  daily  tempe- 
rature was  more  marked  than  its  absolute  and  continuous 
diminution,  the  daily  fluctuation  amounting  to  5°  or  6°  F., 
instead  of  l^  or  2°  F.,  as  in  health.  But  a  short  time 
before  death,  the  temperature  fell  very  rapidly,  and  death 
ensued  when  the  loss  had  amounted  to  about  30°  F.  It  has 
been  often  said,  and  with  truth,  although  the  statement 
requires  some  qualiflcation,  that  death  by  starvation  is 
really  death  by  cold ;  for  not  only  has  it  been  found  that 
differences  of  time  with  regard  to  the  period  of  the  fatal 
residt  are  attended  by  the  same  ultimate  loss  of  heat,  but 
the  effect  of  the  application  of  external  warmth  to  animals 
cold  and  dying  from  starvation,  is  more  effectual  in  reviving 
them  than  the  administration  of  food.  In  other  words,  an 
animal  exhausted  by  deprivation  of  nourishment  is  unable 
so  to  digest  food  as  to  use  it  as  fuel,  and  therefore  is  de- 
pendent for  heat  on  its  supply  from  without.  Similar 
facts  are  often  observed  in  the  treatment  of  exhaustive 
diseases  in  man. 

(3).  The  symptoms  produced  by  starvation  in  the  human 
subject  are  hunger,  accompanied,  or  it  may  be  replaced, 
by  pain,  referred  to  the  region  of  the  stomach ;  insatiable 
thirst;  sleeplessness;  general  weakness  and  emaciation. 
The  exhalations  both  from  the  lungs  and  skin  are  foetid, 
indicating  the  tendency  to  decomposition  which  belongs 
to  badly-nourished  tissues;  and  death  occurs,  sometimes 
after  the  additional  exhaustion  caused  by  diarrhoea,  often 
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with  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder,  delirium,  or  con- 
vulsions. 

(4).  In  the  human  subject  death  commonly  occurs 
within  six  to  ten  days  after  toted  deprivation  of  food.  But 
this  period  may  be  considerably  prolonged  by  taking  a 
very  small  quantity  of  food,  or  even  water  only.  The 
cases  so  frequently  related  of  survival  after  many  days,  or 
even  some  weeks,  of  abstinence,  have  been  due  either  to 
the  laat-mentioned  circumstances,  or  to  others  less  effectual, 
which  prevented  the  loss  of  heat  and  moisture.  Cases  in 
which  life  has  continued  after  total  abstinence  from  food 
and  drink  for  many  weeks,  or  months,  exist  only  in  the 
imagination  of  the  vulgar. 

(5).  The  appearances  presented  after  death  from  starva- 
tion are  those  of  general  wasting  and  bloodlessness,  the 
latter  condition  being  least  noticeable  in  the  brain.  The 
stomach  and  intestines  are  empty  and  contracted,  and  the 
walls  of  the  latter  usually  appear  remarkably  thinned  and 
almost  transparent.  The  usual  secretions  are  scanty  or 
absent,  with  the  exception  of  the  bile,  which,  somewhat 
concentrated,  usually  fills  the  gall-bladder.  All  parts  of 
the  body  readily  decompose. 

It  has  just  been  remarked  that  man  can  live  upon 
animal  matters  alone,  or  upon  vegetables.  The  structure 
of  his  teeth,  however,  as  well  as  experience,  seems 
to  declare  that  he  is  best  fitted  for  a  mixed  diet;  and 
the  same  inference  may  be  readily  gathered  from  other 
facts  and  considerations.  Thus,  the  food  a  man  takes 
into  his  body  daily,  represents  or  ought  to  represent, 
the  quantity  and  kind  of  matter  necessary  for  replacing  that 
which  is  daily  cast  out  by  the  way  of  lungs,  skin,  kidneys, 
and  other  organs.  To  find  out,  therefore,  the  quantity 
and  kind  of  food  necessary  for  a  healthy  man,  it  will, 
evidently,  be  the  best  plan  to  consider  in  the  first  place 
what  he  loses  by  excretion. 
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For  the  sake  of  example,  we  may  now  take  only  two 
elements,  carbon  and  nitrogen,  and,  if  we  discover  what 
amount  of  these  is  respectively  discharged  in  a  given  time 
from  the  body,  we  shall  be  in  a  position  to  judge  what 
kind  of  food  will  most  readily  and  economically  replace 
their  loss. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  daily  lost  from  the  body  amounts 
to  about  4,5CX)  grains,  and  of  nitrogen  3CX>  grains;  and 
if  a  man  could  be  fed  by  these  elements,  as  such,  the 
problem  would  be  a  very  simple  one;  a  corresponding 
weight  of  charcoal,  and,  allowing  for  the  oxygen  in  it, 
of  atmospheric  air,  would  be  all  that  is  necessary.  But, 
as  before  remarked,  an  animal  can  live  only  upon  these 
elements  when  they  are  arranged  in  a  particular  man- 
ner with  others,  in  the  form  of  an  organic  compound,  as 
albumen,  starch,  and  the  like;  and  the  relative  propor- 
tion of  carbon  to  nitrogen  in  either  of  these  compounds 
alone,  is,  by  no  means,  the  proportion  required  in  the 
diet  of  man.  The  amount,  4,500  grains  of  carbon,  repre- 
sents about  fifteen  times  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  required 
in  the  same  period ;  and,  in  albumen,  the  proportion  of 
carbon  to  nitrogen  is  only  as  3' 5  to  I.  If  therefore,  a  man 
took  into  his  body,  as  food,  sufficient  albumen  to  supply 
him  with  the  needful  amount  of  carbon,  he  would  receive 
more  than  four  times  as  much  nitrogen  as  he  wanted ; 
and  if  he  took  only  sufficient  to  supply  him  with  nitrogen, 
he  would  be  starved  for  want  of  carbon.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that  he  should  take  with  the  albuminous  part 
of  his  food,  which  contains  so  large  a  relative  amount 
of  nitrogen  in  proportion  to  the  carbon  he  needs,  sub- 
stances in  which  the  nitrogen  exists  in  much  smaller 
quantities. 

Food  of  this  kind  is  provided  in  such  compounds  as 
starch  and  fat.  The  latter  indeed  as  it  exists  for  the  most 
part  in  considerable  amount  mingled  with  the  flesh  of 
animals,  removes  to  a  great  extent,  in  a  diet  of  animal 
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food,  the  difficulty  "cvhich  would  otherwise  arise  from  a 
deficiency  of  carbon — fat  containing  a  large  relative  pro- 
portion of  this  element,  and  no  nitrogen. 

To  take  another  example ;  the  proportion  of  carbon  to 
nitrogen  in  bread  is  about  30  to  l.  If  a  man's  diet  were 
confined  to  bread,  he  would  eat,  therefore,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  requisite  quantity  of  nitrogen,  twice  as  much 
carbon  as  is  necessary;  and  it  is  evident,  that,  in  this 
instance,  a  certain  quantity  of  a  substance  with  a  large 
relative  amount  of  nitrogen  is  the  kind  of  food  necessary 
for  redressing  the  balance. 

To  place  the  preceding  facts  in  a  tabular  form,  and 
taking  meat  as  an  example  instead  of  pure  albumen : — 
meat  contains  about  10  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  rather 
more  than  3  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  Supposing  a  man 
to  take  meat  for  the  supply  of  the  needful  carbon,  he 
would  require  45,000  grains,  or  nearly  6^  lbs,  containing: — 

Carbon 4,500  grains 

Kitrogen 1,350     ,, 

Excess  of  Nitrogen  above  the  amount  required     1,500     ,, 

Bread  contains  about  30  per  cent,  of  carbon  and  1  per 
cent,  of  nitrogen. 

If  bread  alone,  therefore,  were  taken  as  food,  a  man 
would  require,  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  nitrogen, 
30,000  grains,  containing — 

Carbon 9,000  grains 

Nitrogen 300     ,, 

Excess  of  Carbon  above  the  amount  required    .    4,500     „ 

But  a  combination  of  bread  and  meat  would  supply 
much  more  economically  what  was  necessary.     Thus  — 

Carbon.        Nitrogen. 
15,000  grains  of  bread  (or  rather  more  than 

2lb.)  contain 4,500  grs.      150  grs. 

5,000  grains  of  meat  (or  about  }lb.)  contain  .        500  ,,        150  ,, 


5,000  „        300 
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So  tliat  f  lb.  of  meaty  and  less  than  2  lbs.  of  bread 
would  supply  all  the  needful  carbon  and  nitrogen  with  but 
little  waste. 

From  these  facts  it  will  be  plain  thait  a  mixed  diet  is  the 
best  and  most  economical  food  for  man ;  and  the  result  of 
experience  entirely  coincides  with  what  might  have  been 
anticipated  on  theoretical  grounds  only. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  value  of 
certain  foods  may  depend  quite  as  much  on  their  digesti- 
bility, as  on  the  relative  quantities  of  the  necessary 
elements  which  they  contain. 

In  actual  practice,  moreover,  the  quantity  and  kind  of 
food  to  be  taken  with  most  economy  and  advantage  cannot 
be  settled  for  each  individual,  only  by  considerations  of  the 
exact  quantities  of  certain  elements  that  are  required. 
Much  will  of  necessity  depend  on  the  habits  and  digestive 
powers  of  the  individual,  on  the  state  of  his  excretory 
organs,  and  on  many  other  circumstances.  Food  which  to 
one  person  is  appropriate  enough,  may  be  quite  imfit  for 
another;  and  the  changes 'of  diet  so  instinctively  prac- 
tised by  all  to  whom  they  are  possible,  have  much  more 
reliable  grounds  of  justification  than  any  which  could  be 
framed  on  theoretical  considerations  only. 

In  many  of  the  experiments  on  the  digestibility  of 
various  articles  of  food,  disgust  at  the  sameness  of  the 
diet  may  have  had  as  much  to  do  with  inability  to  consume 
and  digest  it,  as  the  want  of  nutritious  properties  in  the 
substances  which  were  experimented  on.  And  that  disease 
may  occur  from  the  want  of  particular  food,  is  well  shown 
by  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  when  fresh  vegetables  are 
deficient,  and  its  rapid  cure  when  they  are  again  eaten : 
and  the  disease  which  is  here  so  remarkably  evident  in  its 
symptoms,  causes,  and  cure,  is  matched  by  numberless 
other  ailments,  the  causes  of  which,  however,  although 
analogous,  are  less  exactly  known,  and  therefore  less 
easily  combated. 
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With  regard  to  the  quantity,  too,  as  well  as  the  kind  of 
food  necessary,  there  will  be  much  diversity  in  different 
indiyiduals.  Dr.  Dalton  believed,  from  some  experiments 
which  he  performed,  that  the  quantity  of  food  necessary 
for  a  healthy  man,  taking  free  exercise  in  the  open  air,  is 
as  follows : — 

Meat 16  ounces,  or  i  '00  lb.  avoird. 

Bread 19     »»        »»  ii9  »»        ». 

Butter  or  Fat    .  •     •       34    n        it  0*22 

Water 52  fluid  oza.  „  338  „ 


The  quantity  of  meat,  however,  here  given  is  probably 
more  in  proportion  to  the  other  articles  of  diet  enumerated 
than  is  needful  for  the  majority  of  individuals  under  the 
circumstances  stated. 

PASSAGE    OF    FOOD    THROUGH    THE    ALIMENTARY    CANAL. 

The  course  of  the  food  through  the  alimentary  canal  of 
man  will  be  readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  diagram 
(fig.  66).'  The  food  taken  into  the  mouth  passes  thence 
through  the  oesophagus  into  the  stomach,  and  from  this 
into  the  small  and  large  intestine  successively;  gradually 
losing,  by  absorption,  the  greater  portion  of  its  nutritive 
constituents.  The  residue,  together  with  such  matters  as 
may  have  been  added  to  it  in  its  passage,  is  discharged 
from  the  rectum  through  the  anus. 

We  shall  now  consider,  in  detail,  the  process  of  diges- 
tion, as  it  takes  place  in  each  stage  of  this  journey  of  the 
food  through  the  alimentary  canal. 

The  Salivary  Glands  and  the  Saliva. 

The  first  of  a  series  of  changes  to  which  the  food  is  sub- 
iected  in  the  digestive  canal,  takes  place  in  the  cavity  of 
the  mouth ;  the  solid  articles  of  food  are  here  submitted  to 
the  action  of  the  teeth  (p.  59),  whereby  they  are  divided 
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Uid  cniflhed,  and  by  being  at  the  same  time  mixed  with 
the  fluids  of  the  mouth,  are  reduced  to  a  soft  pulp,  capable 


of  being  easily  swallowed.     The  fluida  with  which  the  food 
is  mixed  in  the  mouth  coosigt  of  the  secietiou  of  the 


•  Fig.  66.    Diagram  of  the  alimentaiy  canal.     The  ti 
of  maa  ia  from  abont  3  to  4  times  aa  long  aa  the  larfi  iot 
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aahrttry  glands,  and  the  mucus  secreted  I7  the  linuif 
membrane  of  the  whole  buccal  cavity. 

The  glands  concerned  in  the  production  of  taliva,  are 
very  extensive,  and,  in  man  and  Mammalia  generally,  are 
presented  in  the  form  of  four  pairs  of  lai^e  glands,  the 
parotid,  submaziUary,  sablingual,  and  numerous  smaller 
bodies,  of  similar  structure  and  with  Bepatal«  ducts,  which 
are  scattered  thickly  beneath  the  inucoua  membrane  of  the 
lips,  cheeks,  soft  palate,  and  root  of  the  tongue.  The 
Btruotore  of  all  these  glands  is  essentially  the  same.  Each 
is  composed  of  sereral  parts,  called  lobti,  which  are  joined 
together  by  areolar  tissue ;  and  each  of  these  lobea,  again, 
is  made  up  of  a  number  of  smaller  parts  called  lobuUt, 
bound  together  as  before  by  areolar  tissue.  Each  of  these 
small  diTisions,  called  lobules,  is  a  miniature  representation 
of  the  whole  gland.  It  contains  a  small  branch  of  the 
duct,  which,  subdividing,  ends  in  small  vesicular  pouches, 
called  acini,  a  group   of  which  may  be  considered   the 

IHg.  6j.' 


dilated  end  of  one  of  the  smaller  ducts  (fig.  67).  Each  of 
the  acini  is  about  ^^7  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  in  diameter,  and  is  formed 
of  a  fine  structureless  membrane,  lined  on  the  inner  suriace 
and  often  filled  by  spheroidal  or   glandular  epithelium; 


"  Fig.  67.  Diagrftm  of  a  racemose  or  sacculnr  comroand  gland ;  m, 
sntire  gland,  showing  branched  duct  and  lobulsr  structure ;  n,  a  lobalo 
detached,  with  0,  branch  of  duct  piocceding  from  it  (after  Sbarpey). 
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while  on  tlie  outside  there  is  a  plexus  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels. The  accompanying  diagram  is  intended  to  show 
the  t3rpical  structure  of  such  glands  as  the  salivary  (fig.  67). 

Saliva,  as  it  commonly  flows  from  the  mouth,  is  mixed 
with  the  secretion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  often 
with  air  bubbles,  which,  being  retained  by  its  viscidity, 
make  it  frothy. 

When  obtained  from  the  parotid  ducts,  and  free  from 
mucus,  saliva  is  a  transparent  watery  fluid,  the  speciflc 
gravity  of  which  varies  from  I  '004  to  i  008,  and  in  which, 
when  eiuunined  with  the  microscope,  are  found  floating  a 
number  of  minute  particles,  derived  from  the  secreting 
ducts  and  vesicles  of  the  glands.  In  the  impure  or  mixed 
saliva  are  found,  besides  these  particles,  numerous  epithelial 
scales  separated  from  the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  and  tongue,  and  mucus-corpuscles,  discharged 
for  the  most  part  from  the  tonsils,  which,  when  the  saliva 
is  collected  in  a  deep  vessel,  and  left  at  rest,  subside  in  the 
form  of  a  white  opaque  matter,  leaving  the  supernatant 
salivary  fluid  transparent  and  colourless,  or  with  a  pale 
bluish-grey  tint.  In  reaction,  the  saliva,  when  first  secreted, 
appears  to  be  always  alkaline ;  and  that  from  the  parotid 
gland  is  said  to  be  more  strongly  alkaline  than  that  from 
the  other  salivary  glands.  This  alkaline  condition  is  most 
evident  when  digestion  is  going  on,  and  according  to 
Dr.  Wright,  the  degree  of  alkalinity  of  the  saliva  bears  a 
direct  proportion  to  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  fluid  secreted 
at  the  same  time.  During  fasting,  the  saliva,  although 
secreted  alkaline,  shortly  becomes  neutral ;  and  it  does  so 
especially  when  secreted  slowly  and  allowed  to  mix  with 
the  acid  mucus  of  the  mouth,  by  which  its  alkaline  reaction 
is  neutralized. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  saliva  is  by  Frerichs : — 
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Cowposition  of  Saliva 


Water 
Solids 


Ptyalin     .... 
Fat 

Epitheliam  and  Mucus 
Salts:— 
Sulpha-Cyanide  of  Potassium 
Phosphate  of  Soda  • 

f,         ff  Lime.        • 
,,         ,,  Magnesia  . 
Chloride  of  Sodium 

,,  Potassium    . 


t> 


994 -lO 
590 

1-41 
0*07 
2-13 

\ 


2*29 


/ 


590 


The  rate  at  which  saliva  is  secreted  is  subject  to  consider- 
able yariation.  When  the  tongue  and  muscles  concerned 
in  mastication  are  at  rest,  and  the  nerves  of  tbe  mouth 
are  subject  to  no  unusual  stimulus,  the  quantity  secreted  is 
not  more  than  sufficient,  with,  the  mucus,  to  keep  the  mouth 
moist.  But  the  flow  is  much  accelerated  when  the  move- 
ments of  mastication  take  place,  and  especially  when  they 
are  combined  with  the  presence  of  food  in  the  mouth.  It 
may  be  excited  also,  even  when  the  mouth  is  at  rest,  by 
the  mental  impressions  produced  by  the  sight  or  thought 
of  food ;  also  by  the  introduction  of  food  into  the  stomach. 
The  influence  of  the  latter  circumstance  was  well  shown  in 
a  case  mentioned  by  Dr.  Oairdner,  of  a  man  whose  pharynx 
had  been  divided :  the  injection  of  a  meal  of  broth  into 
the  stomach  was  followed  by  the  secretion  of  from  six  to 
eight  ounces  of  saliva. 

Under  these  vaiying  circumstances,  the  quantity  of  saliva 
secreted  in  twenty-four  hours  varies  also;  its  average 
amount  is  probably  from  two  to  three  pints  in  twenty-four 
hours.  In  a  man  who  had  a  fistulous  opening  of  the 
parotid  duct,  Mitscherlich  found  that  the  quantity  of  saliva 
discharged  from  it  during  twenty-fotir  hours,  was  from  two 
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to  three  ounces ;  and  the  saliva  collected  from  the  mouth 
during  the  same  period,  and  derived  from  the  other  sali* 
vary  glands,  amounted  to  six  times  more  than  that  from 
the  one  parotid. 

The  purposes  served  by  saliva  are  of  several  kinds.  In  the 
first  place,  acting  mechanically  in  conjunction  with  mucus, 
it  keeps  the  mouth  in  a  due  condition  of  moisture,  facilitat- 
ing the  movements  of  the  tongue  in  speaking,  and  the  mas- 
tication of  food.  (2.)  It  serves  also  in  dissolving  sapid 
substances,  and  rendering  them  capable  of  exciting  the 
nerves  of  taste.  But  the  principal  mechanical  purpose  of 
the  saliva  is,  (3)  that  by  mixing  with  the  food  during  mas- 
tication, it  makes  it  a  soft  pulpy  mass,  such  as  may  be 
easily  swallowed.  To  this  purpose  the  saliva  is  adapted 
both  by  quantity  and  quality.  For,  speaking  generally, 
the  quantity  secreted  during  feeding  is  in  direct  proportion 
to  the  dryness  and  hardness  of  the  food :  as  M.  Lassaigne 
has  shown,  by  a  table  of  the  quantity  produced  in  the  mas- 
tication of  a  himdred  parts  of  each  of  several  kinds  of  food, 
thirty  partis  suffice  for  a  himdred  parts  of  crumb  of  bread, 
but  not  less  than  120  for  the  crusts ;  42*5  parts  of  saliva 
are  produced  for  the  hundred  of  roast  meat;  3-7  for  as 
much  of  apples ;  and  so  on,  according  to  the  general  rule 
above  stated.  The  quality  of  saliva  is  equally  adapted  to 
this  end.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  much  more  readily  it  mixes 
with  most  kinds  of  food  than  water  alone  does ;  and  M. 
Bernard  has  shown  that  the  saliva  from  the  parotid,  labial, 
and  other  small  glands,  being  more  aqueous  than  the  rest, 
is  that  which  is  chiefly  braided  and  mixed  with  tlie  food  in 
mastication  ;  while  the  more  viscid  mucoid  secretion  of  the 
submaxillary,  palatine,  and  tonsillitic  glands  is  spread  over 
the  surface  of  the  softened  mass,  to  enable  it  to  slide  more 
easily  through  the  fauces  and  oesophagus.  This  view  ob- 
tains confirmation  from  the  interesting  fact  poiniied  out  by 
Professor  Owen,  that  in  the  great  ant-eater,  whose  enor- 
mously elongated  tongue  is  kept  moist  by  a  large  quantity 
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of  vlflcid  saliva,  the  submazillarj  glands  are  remarkablj 
developed,  while  the  parotids  are  not  of  unusual  size. 

Beyond  these,  its  mechanical  purposes,  saliva  performs 
(4)  a  chemical  part  in  the  digestion  of  the  food.  When 
saliva,  or  a  portion  of  a  salivary  gland,  or  even  a  portion 
of  dried  ptyalin,  is  added  to  starch  paste,  the  starch  is  very 
rapidly  transformed  into  dextrin  and  grape-sugar;  and 
when  common  raw  starch  is  masticated  and  mingled  with 
saliva,  and  kept  with  it  at  a  temperature  of  90^  or  ICX)°, 
the  starch-grains  are  cracked  or  eroded,  aiid  their  contents 
are  transformed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  starch-paste. 
Changes  similar  to  these  are  effected  on  the  starch  of  fari- 
naceous food  (especially  after  cooking)  in  the  stomach ;  and 
it  is  reasonable  to  refer  them  to  the  action  of  the  saliva,  be- 
cause the  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid  tends  to  retard  or  prevent, 
rather  than  favour  the  transformation  of  the  starch.  It 
may  therefore  be  held,  that  one  purpose  served  by  the 
saliva  in  the  digestive  process  is  that  of  assisting  in  the 
transformation  of  the  starch,  which  enters  so  largely 
into  the  composition  of  most  articles  of  vegetable  food, 
and  which  (being  naturally  insoluble)  is  converted  into 
soluble  dextrin  and  grape-sugeu:,  and  made  £t  for  absorp- 
tion. 

Besides  saliva,  many  azotized  substances,  especially  if  in 
a  state  of  incipient  decomposition,  may  excite  the  trans- 
formation of  starch,  such  as  pieces  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  bladder,  rectum,  and  oiher  parts, 
various  animal  and  vegetable  tissues,  and  even  morbid 
products ;  but  the  gastric  fluid  will  not  produce  the  same 
effect.  The  transformation  in  question  is  effected  much 
more  rapidly  by  saliva,  however,  than  by  any  of  the  other 
fluids  or  substances  experimented  with,  except  the  pan- 
creatic secretion,  which,  as  will  be  presently  shown,  is  very 
analogous  to  saliva.  The  actual  process  by  which  these 
changes  are  effected  is  still  obscure.  Probably  the  azotized 
substance,  ptyalin,  acts  as  a  kind  of  fennent,  like  diastase 
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in  the  process  of  malting,  and  excites  molecular  changes  in 
the  starch  which  result  in  its  transformation^  £rst  into 
dextrin  and  then  into  sugar. 

The  majority  of  observers  agree  that  the  transformation 
of  starch  into  sugar  ceases  on  the  entrance  of  the  food  into 
the  stomach,  or  on  the  addition  of  gastric  fluid  to  it  in 
a  test-tube :  while  others  maintain  that  it  still  goes  on. 
Probably  all  are  right :  for,  although  gastric  fluid  added 
to  saliva  appears  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  latter  on 
starch,  yet  portions  of  scdiva  mingled  with  food  in  mas- 
tication may,  fo;r  some  time  after  their  entrance  into  the 
stomach,  remain  unneutralized  by  the  gastric  secretion, 
and  continue  their  influence  upon  the  starchy  principles  in 
contact  with  them. 

Starch  appears  to  be  the  only  principle  of  food  upon 
which  saliva  acts  chemically :  it  has  no  apparent  influence 
on  any  of  the  other  ternary  principles,  such  as  sug8ur,  g^m, 
cellulose,  or  (according  to  Bernard)  on  fat,  and  seems  to  be 
equally  destitute  of  power  over  albuminous  and  gelatinous 
substances,  so  that  we  have  as  yet  no  information  respect- 
ing any  purpose  it  can  serve  in  the  digestion  of  Camivoray 
beyond  that  of  softening  or  macerating  the  food ;  though, 
since  such  animals  masticate  their  food  very  little,  usually 
"bolting ''  it,  the  saliva  has  probably  but  little  use  even  in 
this  respect,  in  the  process  of  digestion. 

Passage  of  Food  into  the  Stonuich. 

When  properly  masticated,  the  food  is  transmitted  in  * 
successive  portions  to  the  stomach  by  the  act  of  deglutition 
or  swallowing.  This  act,  for  the  purpose  of  description, 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts.  In  the  first,  particles  of 
food  collected  to  a  morsel  glide  between  the  sur£EU)e  of  the 
tongue  and  the  palatine  arch,  till  they  have  passed  the 
anterior  arch  of  the  fauces ;  in  the  second,  the  morsel  is 
carried  through  the  phar3mx ;  and  in  the  third,  it  reaches 
the  stomach  through  the  oesophagus.       These  three  acts 
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follow  each  other  rapidly.  Th«  first  is  performed  toIuH' 
tarily  by  the  muscles  of  the  tongua  and  cheeks.  The  second 
also  is  effected  with  the  aid  of  muscles  which  are  in  part 
endued  with  voluittaiy  motton,  such  as  the  muscles  of  the- 
soft  paUte  and  pharynx ;  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  an  iuvo- 
luntary  act,  and  takes  pla«»  without  our  being  able  to  pre- 
vent it,  as  soon  as  a  morsel  of  food,  drink,  or  saliva  is 
carried  backwards  to  a  certain  point  of  the  tongue's  sur- 
fiwie.  When  we  appear  to  swallow  voluntarily,  we  only 
convey,  through  the  first  act  of  deglutition,  a  portion 
of  ibod  or  ssliva  beyond  the  anterior  arch  of  the  palate  ; 
then  the  substance  acts  as  a  stimulus,  which,  in  accordance 
with  the  laws  of  refiex  movements  hereafter  to  be  described, 
is  carried  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
when  it  is  reflected  by  the  motor  nerves,  and  an  involuntary 
adapted  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  palate  and  pharynx 
ensues.  The  third  act  of  deglutition  takes  place  in  the 
oesophagus,  the  muscular  fibres  of  which  are  entirely  beyond 
the  influence  of  the  will. 

The  second  act  of  deglutition  is  the  most  complicated, 
because  the  food  must  pass  by  the  posterior  orifice  of  the 
nose  and  the  upper  opening  of  the  larynx  without  touching 
tliem.  When  it  has  been  brought,  by  the  first  act,  between 
the  anterior  arches  of  the  palate,  it  is  moved  onwards  by 
the  tongue  being  carried  backwards,  and  by  the  muscles  of 
the  anterior  arches  contracting  on  it  and  then  behind  it. 
The  root  of  the  tongue  being  retracted,  and  tlie  lui  ynx  being 
raised  with  the  pharynx  and  carried  forwards  under  the 
tongue,  the  epiglottis  is  pressed  over  the  upper  opening  of 
ibe  larynx,  and  the  morsel  glides  past  it ;  the  closure  of  the 
glottis  being  additionally  secured  by  the  simultaneous 
contraction  of  its  own  muscles :  so  that,  even  when  the  epi- 
glottis is  destroyed,  there  is  little  danger  of  food  or  drink 
passing  into  the  larynx  so  long  as  its  muscles  can  act  freely. 
At  the  same  time  the  raising  of  the  soft  palate,  so  that  its 
posterior  edge  touches  the  back  part  of  the  pharynx,  and 
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tlie  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the  posterior  palatine 
arch,  which  move  quickly  inwards  like  side  curtains,  close 
the  passage  into  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  and  the  pos- 
terior nares,  and  form  an  inclined  plane,  along  the  under 
surface  of  which  the  morsel  descends ;  then  the  pharynx, 
raised  up  to  receive  it,  in  its  turn  contracts,  and  forces  it 
onwards  into  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  third  act,  in  which  the  food  passes  through  the 
o&sophagus,  every  part  of  that  tube  as  it  receives  the  morsel 
and  is  dilated  by  it,  is  stimulated  to  contract :  hence  an 
undulatory  contraction  of  the  oesophagus,  which  is  easily 
observable  in  horses  while  drinking,  proceeds  rapidly  along 
the  tube.  It  is  only  when  the  morsels  swallowed  are  large, 
or  taken  too  quickly  in  succession,  that  the  progressive  con- 
traction of  the  oesophagus  is  slow,  and  attended  with  pain. 
Division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  paralyzes  the  con- 
tractile power  of  the  oesophagus,  and  food  accordingly 
accumulates  in  the  tube  (Bernard). 

DIGESTION    OF    FOOD    IN    THE    STOMACH. 

Structure  of  the  Stomach, 

It  appears  to  be  an  almost  universal  character  of  animals, 
that  they  have  an  internal  cavity  for  the  production  of  a 
chemical  change  in  the  aliment — a  cavity  for  digestion ; 
and  when  this  cavity  is  compound,  the  part  in  which  the 
food  undergoes  its  principal  and  most  important  changes  is 
the  stomach. 

In  man  and  those  Mammalia  which  are  provided  with  a 
single  stomach,  its  walls  consist  of  three  distinct  layers  or 
coats,  viz.,  an  external  peritoneal,  an  internal  mucous,  and 
an  intermediate  muscular  coat,  with  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves  distributed  in  and  between  them. 

The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  consists  of  three  sepa- 
rate layers  or  sets  of  fibres,  which,  according  to  their  several 
directions,  are  named  the  longitudinal,  circular,  and  oblique, 
llie  longitudinal  set  are  the  most  superficial :  they  are  con- 
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tinnous  witli  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cesophagua,  and 
spread  out  in  a  diverging  manner  over  the  great  end  and 
sides  of  the  stomach.  The;  extend  as  far  as  the  pylorus, 
being  especially  distinct  at  the  lesser  or  upper  curvatuTe  of 
the  HtOQiach,  along  which  they  pass  iu  several  strong  bands. 
The  next  set  are  the  circular  or  tramverte  fibres,  which  more 
or  less  completely  encircle  all  parts  of  the  stomach ;  they 
are  most  abundant  at  the  middle  and  in  the  pyloric  portion 
of  the  organ,  and  form  the  chief  part  of  tiie  thick  project- 
ing ring  of  the  pylorus.  According  to  Pettigrew,  these 
fibres  are  not  simple  circles,  but  form  double  or  figure- 
of-8  loops,  the  fibres  intersectingvery  obliquely.  The  next, 
and  consequently  deepest  set  of  fibres,  are  the  oblique,  con- 
tinuous with  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  oesophagus, 
and,  according  to  Pettigrew,  with  the  same  double-looped 
arrangement  that  prevails  in  the  preceding  layer :  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number,  and  are  placed  only  at  the 
cardiac  orifice  and  portion  of  the  stomach,  over  both  sur- 
faces of  which  they  are  spread,  some  passing  obliquely  &om 
left  to  right,  others  from  right  to  left,  around  the  cardiac 
orifice,  to  which,  by  their  interlacing,  they  form  a  kind  of 
Bphiucter,  continuous  vith  that  around  the  lower  eud  of  the 
oesophagus.  The  fibres  of  which  the  several  muscular  layers 
of  the  stomach,  and  of  the  intestinal  canal  generally,  are 
composed,  belong  the  class  of  organic  muscle,  being  com- 
posed of  smooth  or  unstriped,  elongated,  spindle-shaped 
fibre-cells  ;  a  fuller  description  of  which  will  be  given  under 
the  head  of  Muscular  Tissue. 

The  mueoia  Dwmbrane  of  the  stomach,  which  rests  upon 
a  layer  of  loose  cellular  membrane,  or  submucous  tissue,  is 
smooth,  level,  soft,  and  velve^;  of  a  pale  pink  colour 
during  life,  and  in  the  contracted  state  is  thrown  into 
numerous,  chiefly  longitudinal,  folds  or  rugse,  which  dis- 
appear when  the  organ  is  distended. 

In  its  general  structure  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  resembles  that  of  other  parts  (See  Structure  of 
Mucous  Membrane.)     But  there  are  certain  peculiarities 
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shared  with  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  small  and  large 
intestines,  which,  doubtless,  are  connected  with  the  peculiar 
^mctions,  especially  those  relating  to  absorption,  which 
these  parts  of  the  alimentary  canal  perform. 

Entering  largely  into  the  construction  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, especially  in  the  superficial  part  of  the  corium,  is  a 
quantity  of  a  rery  delicate  kind  of  connectire  tissue,  called 
retiform  tissue  (fig.  72),  or  sometimes  lymphoid  or  adenoid 
tissue,  because  it  so  closely  resembles  that  which  forms  the 
stroma,  or  supporting  framework  of  lymphatic  glands  (see 
Section  on  Lymphatic  Glands) ;  the  resemblance  being 
made  much  closer  by  the  fact  that  the  interspaces  of  this 
retiform  tissue  are  filled  with  corpuscles  not  to  be  distin- 
guished jfrom  lymph-corpuscles. 

At  the  deepest  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  is  a 
layer  of  unstriped  muscular  fibres,  called  the  muscuLaris 
mucosa,  which  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  layers  of 
muscle  constituting  the  proper  musculeu:  coat,  and  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  submucous  tissue.  The  mus- 
cuJaris  mucoscD  is  found  in  the  oesophagus,  as  well  as  in 
the  stomach  and  intestines. 

When  examined  with  a  lens,  the  internal  or  free  surface 
of  the  stomach  presents  a  peculiar  honeycomb  appearance, 
produced  by  shallow  polygonal  depressions  or  cells  (fig.  6S), 
the  diameter  of  which  varies  generally  from  -j^th  to 
-j-J-^th  of  an  inch;  but  near  the  pylorus  is  as  much  as  tw*^ 
of  an  inch.  They  are  separated  by  slightly  elevated  ridges, 
wliich  sometimes,  especially  in  certain  morbid  states  of  the 
stomach,  bear  minute,  narrow,  vascular  processes,  which 
look  like  villi,  and  have  g^ven  rise  to  the  erroneous  suppo- 
sition that  the  stomach  has  absorbing  villi,  like  those  of 
the  small  intestines.  In  tlie  bottom  of  the  cells  minute 
openings  are  visible  (fig.  68),  which  are  the  orifices  of  per- 
pendicularly arranged  tubular  glands  (fig.  69),  imbedded  side 
by  side  in  sets  or  bundles,  in  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  composing  nearly  the  whole  structure. 
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The  glands  which  are  fotmd  in  the  human  etomach  may 
be  divided  into  two  daesea,  the  tubular  and  lentieidar. 

p.    fj,^  Tubular  glands.       The     tubular 

glaiidB  may  be  described  as  a  ccd- 

^^'^i^^-  lection  of  cylinders  with  blind  ex- 

.sS  ^i^sl^^       tzemitiea,  about  ^'yth  of  an  inch  in 

length,  and  j-f^  ^^  diameter,  packed 

doeely  together,  with  their  long  axis 

at  right  angles  to  the  surface  of  the 

mucouB  membrane  on  which  they 

open,  their  blind  ends  resting   on  the  Bubmucous  tissue. 

Fi3.69.i  (See  fig.  69).  They 

are  all  composed  of 

^  ^  °'         basement    m    m- 

brane,  and  lined  by 

epithelial  cells,  but 

ru  rio         they   are    not    all 

of  exactly   similar 

shape ;    for    while 

some     are    simple 

j^„  ^  straight  tubes,  open 

f " "         at    one    end     and 

I  r  '"of™*   closed  at  the  other 

t  '  'rB  (^S'     69)'     others 

T     averac     prescnt     at     their 

li  «>.'"       deeper  extremities 

Lu  triti.dinsi  a Taricose,  pouched. 


even  a  branched  appearance    (fig.    70,  b    and    1 


The 


nibrano  of 


*  Fig.  6S.  Small  porliou  of  tlie  surface  of  the  mact 
the  stom&ch  (from  EcVn)  ^.— The  specimen  shows  the  Hhiillow  ilc- 
pregsiona,  ia  each  uf  which  the  smnller  dark  sputa  imlioato  the  orifices 
of  a  variable  Dumber  of  the  gastric  tubular  glands, 

t  Fig.  69.  Forlion  of  human  stomach  (magnilied  30  diametem)  cut 
verticall]',  both  in  a,  directioD  paralUl  to  its  lung  axis,  and  aercia  it 
(altered  froia  Briutuu). 
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epithelium  lining  them  ie  not  the  same  throughout.       In 

the  upper  third  or  fourth  of  theii  length  it  is  cylindrical. 

Fig.  TO," 


and  continuous  with  that  which  coTers  the  &ee  mucous 
surface  of  the  rest  of  the  atomach.  In  their  lower  part,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  of  the  variety  called  glandular  or  aphe- 
roidal,  the  cells  being  oval  or  somewhat  angular,  and 
about  TVoof*  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  cells,  however, 
do  not  completely  fill  up  the  cavity  of  the  gland  which  they 
line,  but  leave  a  slight,  central,  thread-like  space,  the  im- 
mediate lining  of  which  is  a  layer  of  small  angular  cells, 
continuous  with  the  cylindrical  epithelium  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  tube.  This  description  will  become  plain  on 
reference  to  fig.  71,  which  represents  on  a  larger  scale  a 
longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the  glands  depicted  in  fig.  69. 


•  Fig.  70.  The  gastric  glanJe  of  the  hDnian  gtomach  (magnified). 
O,  deep  port  of  b  pj-lorii;  gastric  gland  (from  Kcilliker) ;  the  cylindricU 
epithelium  is  tntreable  to  the  cecal  extremities,  h,  nnd  c,  Mrdiae 
gastric  glaods  {from  Allen  Thompson) ;  h  vertical  (cction  of  a  imaU 
portioDofthe  mncoiis  menibruie  nilh  the  glenda  magnified  30  diatneten; 
e,  deeper  portion  of  one  of  the  glands,  magnified  65  diamstvn,  ahowing 
a  slight  division  of  the  tubas,  and  a  sacculated  appearance,  produce"! 
by  the  large  glandular  cella  within  them  ;  d,  cellular  elements  of  the 
cardiac  glands  msgaified  350  diameters. 


In  the  greater  number  of  the  glands  wliicli  are  branched 
at  their  deeper  extremities,  the  spheroidal  epithelium  exists 
Fig.  71.*  in  the  divisions,  while  the  main  duct 

and  the  upper  part  of  the  branches  are 
lined  by  the  cylindrical  variety  (fig. 
70,  c).  In  the  human  stomach,  ac> 
cording  to  Dr.  Brinton,  the  simple  un- 
divided tubes  are  the  rule,  and  the 
branched  the  exception. 

The  varieties  in  the    epithelial  cells 

lining  the  different  parts  of  the  tubes, 

correspond   probably  with   differences 

in  the  fluid  secreted  by  their  agency — 

the   cylinder-epithelium,  like  that  on 

the  &ee  surface  of  the  stomach,  being 

probably  engaged    in  separating    the 

thin  alkaline  mucus  which  is  always 

*  present  in  greater  or    less    quantity, 

while  the  larger  glandular  cells  probably  secrete  the  proper 

gastric  juice. 

Near  the  pylorus  there  exist  glands  branched  at  their 
deep  extremities,  which  are  lined  throughout  by  cylinder- 
epithelium  (fig.  70,  a),  and  probably  serve  only  for  the 
secretion  of  mucus. 

All  the  tubular  glands,  while  they  open  by  one  end  into 
the  cavity  of  the  stomach,  rest  by  their  blind  extremities 
on  a  bed  or  matrix  of  areolar  tissue  (fig.  69),  which  is 
prolonged  upwards  between  them,  so  aa  to  invest  and 
support  them. 

Leatimlar  glandi. — Besides  the  cylindrical  glands,  there 


*  Fig,  71.  Part  of  one  of  the  ^^tric  glands,  highly  magnified,  to 
show  the  amngemeut  of  the  epithelium  ia  its  interior;  a,  coluiunsr 
cells  lining  the  upper  part  of  the  tube  :  h,  Bmall  angular  cells,  into 
which  these  merge  b«low  to  fonn  a  oentral  or  axial  lajer  within  ;  e,  the 
proper  gastric  or  glandular  cells  (afler  Brinton), 
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are  also  small  closed  sacs  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  resembling  exactly  the  solitary  glands 
of  the  intestine,  to  be  described  hereafter.  Their  num- 
ber  is  very  variable,  and  they  are  found  chiefly  along 
the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  pyloric 
region,  but  they  may  be  present  in  any  part  of  the  organ. 
According  to  Dr.  Brinton  they  are  rarely  absent  in  children. 
Their  function  probably  resembles  that  of  the  intestinal 
solitary  glands,  but  nothing  is  certainly  known  regarding  it. 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  which  first  break  up 
in  the  submucous  tissue,  send  branches  upward  between 
the  closely  packed  glandular  tubes,  anastomosing  around 
them  by  means  of  a  fine  capillary  network  with  oblong 
meshes.  Continuous  with  this  deeper  plexus,  or  prolonged 
upwards  from  it,  so  to  speak,  is  a  more  superficial  network 
of  larger  capillaries,  which  branch  densely  around  the 
orifices  of  the  tubes,  cmd  form  the  framework  on  which  are 
Inoulded  the  small  elevated  ridges  of  mucous  membrane 
bounding  the  minute,  polygonal  pits  before  referred  to. 
From  this  superficial  network  the  veins  chiefly  take  their 
origin.  Thence  passing  down  between  the  tubes,  with  no 
very  free  connection  with  the  deeper  inter-tubular  capillary 
plexus,  they  open  finally  into  the  venous  network  in  the 
submucous  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  stomach  are  derived  from  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic. 

Secretion  and  Properties  of  the  Gastric  Fluid. 

"Wliile  the  stomach  contfdns  no  food,  and  is  inactive,  no 
gastric  fluid  is  secreted;  and  mucus,  which  is  either 
neutral  or  slightly  alkaline,  covers  its  surface.  But  imme- 
diately on  the  introduction  of  food  or  other,  foreign  sub- 
stance into  the  stomach,  the  mucous  membrane,  previously 
quite  pale,  becomes  slightly  turgid  and  reddened  with  the 
influx  of  a  larger  quantity  of  blood;  the  gastric  glands 
commence  secreting  actively,  and  an  acid  fluid  is  poured 
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out  in  minute  drops,  vMcIi  gradually  run  together  and  flow 
down  the  walla  of  the  stomach,  or  soak  into  the  sulistances 
introduced.  The  quataity  of  this  fluid  secreted  daily  has 
been  variously  estimated ;  but  the  average  for  a  healthy 
adult  has  been  assumed  to  range  &om  ten  to  twen^  pints 
in  the  twenty-four  hours  (Brinton). 

The  first  accurate  analysis  of  the  gattrie  fluid  was 
made  by  Dr.  Frout :  but  it  does  not  appear  that  it  was 
oollected  in  any  large  quantigr,  or  pure  and  separate 
from  fbod,  until  the  time  when  Dr.  Beaumont  was 
enabled,  by  a  fortunate  circumstance,  to  obtain  it  from 
the  stomach  of  a  man  named  St.  Martin,  in  whom  there 
existed,  as  the  result  of  a  gunshot  wound,  an  opening 
leading  directly  into  the  stomach,  near  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  great  curvature,  and  three  inches  &om  the  cardiac 
orifice.  The  ext«nial  opening  was  situate  two  inches 
bdow  the  left  mamma,  in  a  line  drawn  from  that  part 
to  the  spine  of  the  left  ilium.  The  borders  of  the 
opening  into  the  stomach,  which  was  of  considerable  size, 
had  imited,  in  healing,  with  the  margins  of  the  external 
wound,  but  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  was  at  last  sepa- 
rated from  the  exterior  by  a  fold  of  mucous  membrane, 
which  projected  from  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
opening,  and  closed  it  like  a  valve,  but  could  be  pushed 
back  with  the  finger.  The  introduction  of  any  mechanical 
irritant,  such  as  the  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  into  the 
stomach,  excited  at  once  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid. 
This  could  be  drawn  off  with  a  caoutchouc  tube,  and  could 
often  be  obtained  to  the  extent  of  nearly  an  ounce.  The 
introduction  of  alimentary  substances  caused  a  much  more 
rapid  and  abundant  secretion  of  pure  gastric  Suid  than 
the  presence  of  other  mechanical  irritants  did.  No  in- 
crease of  temperature  could  be  detected  during  the  most 
active  tecretion;  the  thermometer  introduced  into  the 
stomach  always  stood  at  ioo°  Fahr.,  except  during  mus- 
cular exertion,  when  the  temperature  of  the  stomach,  liko 
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that  of  other  parts  of  the  body,  rose  one  or  two  degrees 
higher. 

M.  Blondlot,  and  subsequently  M.  Bernard,  and  since 
then,  several  others,  by  maintaining  fistulous  openings  into 
the  stomachs  of  dogs,  have  confirmed  most  of  the  facts 
discovered  by  Dr.  Beaumont.  And  the  man  St.  Martin 
has  frequently  submitted  to  renewed  experiments  on  his 
stomach,  by  various  physiologists.  From  all  these  obser- 
vations it  appears,  that  pepper,  salt,  and  other  soluble 
stimulants,  excite  a  more  rapid  discharge  of  gastric  fluid 
than  mechanical  irritation  docs ;  so  do  alkalies  generally, 
but  acids  have  a  contrary  effect.  When  mechanical  irri- 
tation is  carried  beyond  certain  limits  so  as  to  produce 
pain,  the  secretion,  instead  of  being  more  abundant, 
diminishes  or  ceases  entirely,  and  a  ropy  mucus  is  poured 
out  instead.  Very  cold  water,  or  small  pieces  of  ice,  at 
first  render  the  mucous  membrane  pallid,  but  soon  a  kind 
of  reaction  ensues,  the  membrane  becomes  turgid  with 
blood,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  poured  out. 
The  application  of  too  much  ice  is  attended  by  diminution 
in  the  quantity  of  fluid  secreted,  and  by  consequent  re- 
tardation  of  the  process  of  digestion.  The  quantity  of  the 
secretion  seems  to  be  influenced  also  by  impressions  made 
on  the  mouth ;  for  Blondlot  found  that  when  sugar  was 
introduced  into  the  dog's  stomach,  either  alone,  or  mixed 
with  human  saliva,  a  very  small  secretion  ensued :  but 
when  the  dog  had  himself  masticated  and  swallowed  it, 
the  secretion  was  abundant. 

Dr.  Beaumont  described  the  secretion  of  the  human 
stomach  as  ''a  clear  transparent  fluid,  inodorous,  a  little 
saltish,  and  very  perceptibly  acid.  Its  taste  is  similar  to 
that  of  thin  mucilaginous  water,  slightly  acidulated  with 
muriatic  acid.  It  is  readily  diff'usible  in  water,  wine,  or 
spirits ;  slightly  effervesces  with  alkalies ;  and  is  an  effec- 
tual solvent  of  the  materia  alimentaria.     It  possesses  the 
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property  of  ooagulating  albumen  in  an  eminent  degree ; 
is  powerfully  antiseptic,  checking  the  putrefaction  of  meat ; 
and  effectually  restorative  of  healthy  action,  when  applied 
to  old  foBtid  sores  and  foul  ulcerating  surfaces." 

The  chemical  composition  of 'the  gastric  juice  of  the 
human  subject  has  been  particularly  investigated  by 
Schmidt^  a  favourable  case  for  his  doing  so  occurring  in 
the  person  of  a  peasant  named  Catherine  Kiitt,  aged  35, 
who  for  three  years  had  had  a  gastric  fistula  imder  the  left 
mammary  gland,  between  the  cartilages  of  the  ninth  and 
tenth  ribs. 

The  fluid  was  obtained  by  putting  into  the  stomach 
some  hard  indigestible  matter,  as  dry  peas,  and  a  little 
water,  by  which  means  the  stomach  was  excited  to  secre- 
tion, at  the  same  time  that  the  matter  introduced  did 
not  complicate  the  analysis  by  being  digested  in  the  fluid 
secreted.  The  gastric  juice  was  drawn  off  through  an 
elastic  tube  inserted  into  the  fistula. 

The  fluid  thus  obtained  was  acid,  limpid,  and  odourless, 
with  a  mawkish  taste.  Its  density  varied  from  l*CXD22  to 
I  'OO24.  Under  the  microscope  a  few  ceUs  firom  the  gastric 
glands  and  some  fine  granular  matter  were  observable. 

The  following  table  gives  the  mean  of  two  analyses  of 
the  above-mentioned  fluid ;  and  arranged  by  the  side  of  it, 
for  purposes  of  comparison,  is  an  analysis  of  gastric  juice 
from  the  sheep  and  dog. 
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Composition  of  Oastric  Juice, 

Human            Sheep's  Dog's 

Gastric  Juice.   Gastric  Juice.  Gastric  Juice. 

Water       ....  994*40             986*14  97i*i7 

Solid  Constituents      .        .       5*59               13*85  28*82 

Ferment,  Pepsin  (with 


Solids  I 


a  trace  of  Ammonia)  3*19  4*20  ^7 'SO 

Hydrochloric  Acid      .  0*20  1*55  2*70 

Chloride  of  Calcium    .0*06  O'li  1*66 

„            Sodium     .  1*46  4*36  3*14 

,,            Potassium  0*55  1*51  1*07 

Phosphate    of    Lime, 

^    Magnesia,  and  Iron  .  0*12  2*09  2*73 

In  all  the  above  analyses  the  amount  of  water  given 
moist  be  reckoned  as  rather  too  much,  inasmuch  as  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  saliva  was  mixed  with  the  gastric  fluid. 
The  allowance,  however,  to  be  made  on  this  aocoimt  is 
only  very  small. 

Considerable  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  the  free  acid  contained  in  the  gastric 
juice,  chiefly  whether  it  is  hydrochloric  or  Uwtic.  The 
weight  of  evidence,  however,  is  in  favour  of  free  hydro- 
chloric acid,  being  that  to  which,  in  the  human  subject,  the 
acidity  of  the  gastric  fluid  is  mainly  due ;  although  there 
is  no  doubt  that  others,  as  lactic,  acetic,  butyric,  are  not 
unfrequently  to  be  found  therein. 

The  animal  matter  mentioned  in  the  analysis  of  the  gas- 
tric fluid  is  named  pepsin,  from  its  power  in  the  process 
of  digestion.  It  is  an  azotised  substance,  and  is  best  pro- 
cured by  digesting  portions  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  in  cold  water,  after  they  have  been  macerated 
for  some  time  in  water  at  a  temperature  .between  80°  and 
100''  F.  The  warm  water  dissolves  various  substances  as 
well  as  some  of  the  pepsin,  but  the  cold  water  takes  up 

little   else  than  pepsin,  which,  on   evaporating  the  cold 
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solution,  is  obtained  in  a  greyish-brown  viscid  fluid.  The 
addition  of  alcohol  throws  down  the  pepsin  in  greyish- 
white  floccuH ;  and  one  part  of  the  principle  thus  prepared, 
if  dissolved  in  even  6o,000  parts  of  water,  will  digest  meat 
and  other  alimentary  substances. 

The  digestive  power  of  the  gastric  fluid  is  manifested  in  its 
softening,  reducing  into  pulp,  and  partially  or  completely 
dissolving  various  articles  of  food  placed  in  it  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  from  90°  to  100®.  This,  its  peculiar  property, 
requires  the  presence  of  both  the  pepsin  and  the  acid ; 
neither  of  them  can  digest  alone,  and  when  they  are 
mixed,  either  the  decomposition  of  the  pepsin,  or  the 
neutralization  of  the  acid,  at  once  destroys  the  digestive 
property  of  the  fluid.  For  the  perfection  of  the  process 
also,  certain  conditions  are  required,  which  are  all  found 
in  the  stomach;  namely  (1),  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  F. ;  (2),  such  movements  as  the  food  is  subjected  to 
by  the  muscular  actions  of  the  stomach,  which  bring  in 
succession  every  part  of  it  in  contact  with  the  mucous 
membrane,  whence  the  fresh  gastric  fluid  is  being  secreted ; 
(3),  the  constant  removal  of  those  portions  of  food  which 
are  already  digested,  so  that  what  remains  undigested  may 
be  brought  more  completely  into  contact  with  the  solvent 
fluid ;  and  (4)  a  state  of  softness  and  minute  division,  such 
as  that  to  which  the  food  is  reduced  by  mastication  previous 
to  its  introduction  into  the  stomach. 

The  chief  circumstances  connected  with  the  mode  in 
which  the  gastric  fluid  acts  upon  food  during  natural  diges- 
tion, have  been  determined  by  watching  its  operations 
when  removed  from  the  stomach  and  placed  in  conditions 
as  nearly  as  possible  like  those  under  which  it  acts  while 
within  that  viscus.  The  fact  that  solid  food,  immersed  in 
gastric  fluid  out  of  the  body,  and  kept  at  a  temperature  of 
about  1 00°,  is  gradually  converted  into  a  thick  fluid  similar 
to  chyme,  was  shown  by  Spallanzani,  Dr.  Stevens,  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin  and  others.     They  used  the  gastric  fluid 
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of  dogs,  obtained  by  causing  the  animals  to  swalloir  small 
pieces  of  epoDge,  wbicb  were  enbaequently  withdrawn, 
soaked  with  the  fluid — and  proved  nearly  as  much  aa  the 
latter  experiments  of  the  same  kind  of  gastric  fluid  by 
Btondlot,  Bernard  and  others.  But  these  need  not  be 
particularly  referred  to,  while  we  have  the  mora  satisfac- 
tory and  inatructive  obaervationa  which  Dr.  Beaumont 
made  with  the  fluid  obtained  from  the  stomach  of  St. 
Martin.  After  the  man  had  fasted  seventeen  hours, 
Dr.  Beaumont  took  one  ounce  of  gastric  fluid,  put  into  it  a 
solid  piece  of  boiled  recently  salted  beef  weighing  three 
drachms,  and  placed  the  vessel  which  contained  them  in  a 
water-bath  heated  to  100°.  "  In  forty  minutes  digestion 
iiad  distinctly  commenced  over  the  surface  of  the  meat ;  in 
fitly  minutes,  the  fluid  bad  become  ^uite  opaque  and 
cloudy,  the  external  texture  began  to  separate  and  become 
loose ;  and  in  sixty  minutes  chyme  began  to  form.  At 
I  p.m."  (two  hours  after  the  commencement  of  the  expe- 
riment) "  the  cellular  texture  seemed  to  be  entirely 
destro}^,  leaving  the  muscular  fibres  loose  and  uncon- 
nected, floating  about  in  small  flue  slireda,  very  tender  and 
soft."  In  six  hours,  they  were  nearly  all  digested — a  few 
fibres  only  remaining.  After  the  lapse  of  ten  hours,  every 
part  of  tlie  meat  was  completely  digested.  The  gastric 
juice,  which  was  at  first  transparent,  was  now  about  the 
colour  of  whey,  and  deposited  a  fine  sediment  of  the  colour 
of  meat.  A  similar  piece  of  beef  was,  at  the  time  of  the 
commencement  of  this  experiment,  suspended  in  the 
stomach  by  means  of  a  thread :  at  the  expiration  of  the 
first  hour  it  was  changed  in  about  the  same  degree  aa  the 
meat  digested  artificially ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  second 
hour,  it  was  completely  digested  and  gone. 

In  other  experiments,  Dr.  Beaumont  withdrew  through 
the  opening  of  the  stomach  some  of  the  food  which  had 
been  taken  twen^  minutes  previously,  and  which  was 
completely  mixed  with  the  gastric  juice.     He  contiuued 
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the  digestioiiy  which  had  already  oommenced,  by  means  of 
artificial  heat  in  a  water-bath.  In  a  few  hours  the  food 
thus  treated  was  completely  chymified ;  and  the  artificial 
seemed  in  this,  as  in  several  other  experiments,  to  be 
exactly  similar  to,  though  a  little  slower  than,  the  natural 
digestion. 

The  apparent  identity  of  the  process  in-  and  outside  of 
the  stomach  thus  manifested,  while  it  shows  that  we  may 
regard  digestion  as  essentially  a  chemical  process,  when 
once  the  gastric  fluid  is  formed,  justifies  the  belief  that 
Dr.  Beaumont's  other  experiments  with  the  digestive  fluid 
may  exactly  represent  the  modifications  to  which,  under 
similar  conditions,  its  action  in  the  stomach  would  be 
liable.  He  found  that,  if  the  mixture  of  food  and  gastric 
fluid  were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  34**  F.,  the  process 
of  digestion  was  completely  arrested.  In  another  experi- 
ment, a  piece  of  meat  which  had  been  macerated  in  water 
at  a  temperature  of  100°  for  several  days,  till  it  acquired 
a  strong  putrid  odour,  lost,  on  the  addition  of  some  fresh 
gastric  juice,  all  signs  of  putrefaction,  and  soon  began  to 
be  digested.  From  other  experiments  he  obtained  the 
data  for  estimates  of  the  degrees  of  digestibility  of  various 
articles  of  food,  and  of  the  ways  in  which  the  digestion  is 
liable  to  be  aflected,  to  which  reference  will  again  be 
made. 

When  natural  gastric  juice  cannot  be  obtained,  many 
of  these  experiments  may  be  performed  with  an  artificial 
digestive  fluid,  the  action  of  which,  probably,  very  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  the  stomach.  It  is 
made  by  macerating  in  water  portions  of  firesh  or  recently 
dried  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  a  pig  *  or  other 
omnivorous  animal,  or  of  the  fourth  stomach  of  the  calf, 


•  The  best  portion  of  the  stomach  of  the  pig  for  this  purpose  is  that 
between  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  orifices  ;  the  cardiac  portion  appears 
to  funiiBh  the  least  active  digestive  fluid. 
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and  adding  to  the  infusion  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric 
acid — about  3*3  grains  to  half  an  ounce  of  the  mixture, 
according  to  Schwann.  Portions  of  food  placed  in  such 
fluid,  and  maintained  with  it  at  a  temperature  of  about 
100%  are,  in  an  hour  or  more,  according  to  the  toughness 
of  the  substance,  softened  and  changed  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  they  would  be  in  the  stomach. 

The  nature  of  the  action  by  which  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  and  its  secretion  work  these  changes 
in  organic  matter  is  exceedingly  obscure.  The  action  of 
the  pepsin  may  be  compared  with  that  of  a  ferment,  which 
at  the  same  time  that  it  undergoes  change  itself,  induces 
certain  changes  also  in  the  organic  matters  with  which  it 
is  in  contact.  Or  its  mode  of  action  may  belong  to  that 
class  of  chemical  processes  termed  "catalytic,"  in  which 
a  substance  excites,  by  its  mere  presence,  and  without 
itself  undergoing  change  as  ordinary  ferments  do,  some 
chemical  action  in  the  substances  with  which  it  is  in 
contact.  So,  for  example,  spongy  platinum,  or  charcoal, 
placed  in  a  mixture,  however  voluminous,  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen,  makes  them  combine  to  form  water;  and 
diastase  makes  the  starch  in  grains  undergo  transforma- 
tion, and  sugar  is  produced.  And  that  pepsin  acts  in 
some  such  manner  appears  probable  from  the  very  minute 
quantity  capable  of  exerting  the  peculiar  digestive  action 
on  a  large  quantity  of  food,  and  apparently  with  little 
diminution  in  its  active  power.  The  process  differs  from 
ordinary  fermentation,  in  being  unattended  with  the  for- 
mation of  carbonic  acid,  in  not  requiring  the  presence  of 
oxygen,  and  in  being  unaccompanied  by  the  production  of 
new  quantities  of  the  active  principle,  or  ferment.  It 
agrees  with  the  processes  of  both  fermentation  and  organic 
catalysis,  in  that  whatever  alters  the  composition  of  the 
pepsin  (such  as  heat  above  100°,  strong  alcohol,  or  strong 
acids),  destroys  the  digestive  power  of  the  fluid. 
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Change!  of  the  Food  in  the  Stomach. 

The  general  effect  of  digeadon  in  the  stomach  is  the 
conversion  of  the  food  into  cktjmt,  a  substance  of  various 
oompoeitioa  ai^xirding  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  yet  always 
presenting  a  choracteriBtic  thick,  pultaceous,  grumous  con- 
aistenoe,  with  the  undigested  portions  of  the  food  mixed 
in  a  mote  fluid  substance,  and  a  strong,  disagreeable  acid 
odour  and  taate.  Its  colour  depends  on  the  nature  of  thA 
food,  or  on  the  admixture  of  yellow  or  green  bile  which 
may,  apparently,  even  in  health,  pass  into  the  stomach. 

Reduced  into  such  a  substance,  all  the  variouB  materials 
of  a  meal  may  be  mingled  together,  and  near  the  end  of 
the  digestive  process  hardly  admit  of  recognition ;  but  the 
experiments  of  artiflcial  digestion,  and  the  examination  of 
stomachs  with  fistulio,  have  illustrated  many  of  the  changes 
through  which  the  chief  alimentary  principles  pass,  and 
the  times  and  modes  in  which  they  are  severally  disposed 
of.     These  must  now  be  traced. 

The  readiness  with  which  the  gastric  fluid  acts  on  the 
several  articles  of  food  is,  in  some  measure,  determined  by 
the  state  of  division,  and  the  tenderness  and  moisture  of 
the  substance  presented  to  it.  By  minute  division  of  the 
food,  the  extent  of  surface  with  which  the  digestive  fiuid 
can  come  in  contact  is  increased,  and  its  action  proportion- 
ably  accelerated.  Tender  and  moist  substances  offer  less 
resistance  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  than  tough, 
hard,  and  dry  ones  do,  because  they  may  be  thoroughly  , 
penetrated  by  it,  and  thus  be  attacked  not  only  at  the 
surface,  but  at  every  part  at  once.  Tlie  readiness  with 
which  a  substance  is  acted  upon  by  the  gastric  fluid  does 
not,  however,  necessarily  imply  the  degree  of  its  nutritive 
property ;  for  a  substance  may  be  nutritious,  yet,  on 
account  of  its  toughness  and  other  qualities,  hard  to 
digest;  and  many  soft,  easily  digested  substances  contain 
comparatively  a  small  amount  of  nutriment.     But  for  a 
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substance  to  be  nutntivey  it  must  be  capable  of  being 
assimilated  to  the  blood;  and  to  find  its  way  into  the 
bloody  it  must,  if  insoluble,  be  digestible  by  the  gastric 
fluid  or  some  other  secretion  in  the  intestinal  canal.  There 
is,  therefore,  thus  far,  a  necessary  connection  between  the 
digestibility  of  a  substance  and  its  power  of  affording 
nutriment. 

Those  portions  of  food  which  are  liquid  when  taken  into 
the  stomach,  or  which  are  easily  soluble  in  the  fluids 
therein,  are  probably  at  once  absorbed  by  the  blood- 
vessels in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  Magen- 
die's  experiments,  and  better  still,  those  of  Dr.  Beaumont, 
have  proved  this  quick  absorption  of  water,  wine,  weak 
saline  solutions,  and  the  like;  that  they  are  absorbed 
without  manifest  change  by  the  digestive  fluid,  and  that, 
generally,  the  water  of  such  liquid  food  as  soups  is 
absorbed  at  once,  so  that  the  substances  suspended  in  it 
are  concentrated  into  a  thicker  material,  like  the  chyme 
from  solid  food,  before  the  digestive  fluid  acts  upon  them. 

The  action  of  the  gastric  fluid  on  the  several  kinds  of  solid 
food  has  been  studied  in  various  ways.  In  the  earliest 
experiments,  perforated  metallic  and  glass  tubes,  filled 
with  the  alimentary  substances,  were  introduced  into  the 
stomachs  of  animals,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  time 
withdrawn,  to  observe  the  condition  of  the  contained  sub- 
stances; but  such  experiments  are  fallacious,  because 
gastric  fluid  has  not  ready  access  to  the  food.  A  better 
method  was  practised  in  a  series  of  experiments  by  Tiede- 
mann  and  Gmelin,  who  fed  dogs  with  diflerent  substances, 
and  killed  them  in  a  certain  number  of  hours  afterwards. 
But  the  results  they  obtained  are  of  less  interest  than 
those  of  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Beaumont  on  his  patient, 
St.  Martin,  and  of  Dr.  Gosse,  who  had  the  power  of 
vomiting  at  will. 

Dr.  Beaumont's  observations  show,  that  the  process  of 
digestion  in  the  stomach,  during  health,  takes  place  so 
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rapidly,  that  a  full  meal,  consisting  of  ftTiimRT  and  vege- 
table substances,  may  nearly  all  be  converted  into  cbyme 
in  about  an  hour,  and  the  stomacb  left  empty  in  two  hours 
and  a  half.  The  details  of  two  days'  experimeate  will  be 
sufficient  examples : — 

£xp.  42. — April  ^th,  S  A.if.  St.  Martin  breaMasted  on 
three  hard-boiled  eggs,  paacakee,  and  co£Fee.  At  half-past 
eight  o'clock,  Dr.  Beaumont  examined  the  stomach,  and 
found   a  heterogeneous   mixture  of    the   several   articles 

slightly  digested At  a  quarter  past  ten,  no  part  of 

ihe  breakfast  remained  in  the  stomach. 

Exp.  43. — At  eleven  o'clock  the  same  day,  be  ata  two 
roasted  eggs  and  three  ripe  apples.  In  half  an  hour  they 
were  in  an  incipient  state  of  digestion ;  and  a  quarter  past 
twelve  no  vestige  of  them  remained. 

Exp.  44. — At  two  o'clock  P.M.  the  same  day,  he  dined 
on  roasted  pig  and  vegetables.  At  three  o'clock  they  were 
half  chymified,  and  at  half-past  four  nothing  remained  but 
a  very  little  gastric  juice. 

Again,  Esp.  46. — April  9th.  At  three  o'clock  p.m.  he 
dined  on  boiled  dried  codfish,  potatoes,  parsnips,  bread, 
and  drawn  butter.  At  half-past  three  o'clock  examined, 
and  took  out  a  portion  about  half  digested ;  the  potatoes 
the  least  ao.  The  fish  was  broken  down  into  small 
filaments;  the  bread  and  parsnips  were  not  to  be  dis- 
tinguished. At  four  o'clock,  examined  another  portion. 
Very  few  particles  of  fish  remained  entire.  Some  of  the 
few  potatoes  were  distinctly  to  be  seen.  At  half-past  four 
o'clock,  he  took  out  and  examined  another  portion ;  all 
completely  chymified.     At  five  o'clock  stomach  empty. 

Many  circumstances  besides  the  nature  of  the  food  are 
apt  to  influence  the  prooess  of  chymification.  Among  them 
are,  the  quantity  of  food  taken ;  the  stomach  should  be 
fairly  filled,  not  distended :  the  time  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  last  meal,  which  should  be  at  lease  enough  for  the 
Btomach  to  be  quite  clear  of  fbod :  the  amount  of  exercise 
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previous  and  subsequent  to  the  meal,  gentle  exercise  being 
favourable,  over-exertion  injurious  to  digestion;  the  state 
of  mind — tranquillity  of  temper  being  apparently  essential 
to  a  quick  and  due  digestion  :  the  bodily  health :  the  state 
of  the  weather.  But  under  ordinary  circumstances,  from 
three  to  four  hours  may  be  taken  as  the  average  time 
occupied  by  the  digestion  of  a  meal  in  the  stomach. 

Dr.  Beaumont  constructed  a  table  showing  the  times 
required  for  the  digestion  of  all  usual  articles  of  food  in 
St.  Martin's  stomach,  and  in  his  gastric  fluid  taken  from 
the  stomach.  Among  the  substances  most  quickly  digested 
were  rice  and  tripe,  both  of  which  were  chymified  in  an 
hour;  eggs,  salmon,  trout,  apples,  and  venison,  were 
digested  in  an  hour  and  a  half;  tapioca,  barley,  milk, 
liver,  fish,  in  two  hours;  turkey,  lamb,  potatoes,  pig,  in 
two  hours  and  a  half;  beef  and  mutton  required  from 
three  hours  to  three  and  a  half,  and  both  were  more 
digestible  than  veal ;  fowls  were  like  mutton  in  their  degree 
of  digestibility.  Animal  substances  were,  in  general,  con- 
verted into  chyme  more  rapidly  than  vegetables. 

Dr.  Beaumont's  experiments  were  all  made  on  ordinary 
articles  of  food.  A  minuter  examination  of  the  changes 
produced  by  gastric  digestion  on  various  tissues  has  been 
made  by  Dr.  Rawitz,  who  examined  microscopically  the 
product  of  the  artificial  digestion  of  different  kinds  of 
food,  and  the  contents  of  the  feeces  after  eating  the  same 
kinds  of  food.  The  general  results  of  his  examinations, 
as  regards  animal  food,  show  that  muscular  tissue  breaks 
up  into  its  constituent  fasciculi,  and  that  these  ag^ain  are 
divided  transversely;  gradually  the  transverse  striae  become 
indistinct,  and  then  disappear ;  and  finally,  the  sarcolemma 
seems  to  be  dissolved,  and  no  trace  of  the  tissue  can  be 
found  in  the  chyme,  except  a  few  fragments  of  fibres. 
These  changes  ensue  most  rapidly  in  the  flesh  of  fish  and 
hares,  less  rapidly  in  that  of  poultry  and  other  animals. 
The  cells  of  cartilage  and  fibro-cartilage,  except  those  of  fish, 
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pass  uDcltaiiged  tlirough  tlie  Btomach  and  intestineB,  and 
may  be  found  in  the  fbcea.  The  interstitial  tissues  of  these 
structures  are  converted  into  pulpy  teitureless  substances 
in  the  artificial  digestive  fluid,  and  are  not  discoverable  in 
the  fsces.  Elastic  fibres  ore  unchanged  in  the  digestive 
fluid.  Fat-cells  are  sometimes  found  quite  unaltered  in  the 
fieces  :  and  crystals  of  cholesterin  may  usually  be  obtained 
firom  ffeces,  especially  afl«r  the  use  of  pork  fat. 

As  regards  vegetable  substances,  Dr.  Kawitz  states,  that 
he  frequently  found  large  quantities  of  cell-membranes  un- 
changed in  the  fieces  ;  also  starch-cells,  commonly  deprived 
of  only  part  of  their  contenta.  The  green  colouring  prin- 
ciple, chlorophyll,  was  usually  unchanged.  The  walls  of 
the  sap-vessels  and  spiral  vessels  were  quite  unaltered  by 
the  digestive  fluid,  and  were  usually  found  in  large 
quantities  in  the  fssces;  their  contents,  probably,  were 
removed. 

From  these  experiments,  we  may  understand  theetntetural 
changes  which  the  chief  alimentary  substances  undergo  in 
their  conversion  into  chyme  ;  and  the  proportions  of  each 
which  are  not  reducible  to  chyme,  nor  capable  of  any 
father  act  of  digestion.  The  ehemieal  changes  undergone 
in  and  by  the  proximate  principles  are  less  easUy  traced. 

Of  the  albaminout  principles,  some,  as  the  casein  of  milk, 
are  coagulated  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  fluid;  and  thus, 
before  they  are  digested,  come  into  the  condition  of  the 
other  solid  principles  of  the  food.  These,  including  solid 
albumen  and  fibrin,  in  the  same  proportion  that  they  are 
broken  up  and  anatomically  disorganized  by  the  gastric 
fluid,  appear  to  he  reduced  or  lowered  in  their  chemical 
composition.  This  chemical  change  is  probably  produced, 
as  suggested  by  Dr.  Prout,  by  the  principles  entering  into 
combination  with  water.  It  is  sufficient  to  conceal  nearly 
all  their  characteriBtic  properties ;  the  albumen  is  rendered 
scarcely  coagulable  by  heat ;  the  gelatin,  even  when  its 
solution  is  evaporated,  does  not  congeal  in  cooling ;  the 
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fibrin  and  casein  cannot  be  found  by  their  characteristie 
tests.     It  would  seem,  indeed,  that  all  these  various  sub* 
stances  are  converted  ioto  one  and  the  same  principle,  a 
low  form  of  albumen,  not  precipitable  by  nitric  acid  or  heat, 
and  now  generally  termed  albuminose  or  peptone,  from  which, 
after  being  absorbed,  they  are  again  raised,  in  the  elabora* 
tion  of  the  blood,  to  which  they  are  ultimately  assimilated. 
The  change  of  molecular  constitution  suffered  by  the 
albuminous  parts  of  the  food,  in  consequence  of  the  action 
of   the  gastric  juice,  has  an  important   relation  to  their 
absorption  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach.     From  the 
condition  of  '  colloids,'  or  substances,  so  named  by  Profes* 
sor  Grraham,  which  are  absorbed  with  extreme  difficulfy, 
they  appear,  from  experiments  of  Funke,  to  assume  to  a 
great  degree  the  character    of   '  crystalloids/    which  can 
pass  through  animal  membranes  with  ease.* 

Whatever  be  the  mode  in  which  the  gastric  secretion 
affects  these  principles,  it,  or  something  like  it,  appears 
essential,  in  order  that  they  may  be  assimilated  to  the 
blood  and  tissues.  For,  when  Bernard  and  Barreswil  in- 
jected albumen  dissolved  in  water  into  the  jugular  veins 
of  dogs,  they  always,  in  about  three  hours  after,  found  it 
in  the  urine.  But  if,  previous  to  injection,  it  was  mixed 
with  gastric  fluid,  no  trace  of  it  could  be  detected  in  the 
urine.  The  influence  of  the  liver  seems  to  be  almost  as 
eflicacious  as  that  of  the  gastric  fluid,  in  rendering  albu- 
men assimilable ;  for  Bernard  found  that,  if  diluted  egg- 
albumen,  unmixed  with  gastric  fluid,  is  injected  into  the 
portal  vein,  it  no  longer  makes  its  appearance  in  the  mine, 
and  is,  therefore,  no  doubt,  assimilated  by  the  blood. 

Probably,  most  of  the  albuminose,  with  other  soluble 
and  fluid  materials,  is  absorbed  directly  from  the  stomach 
by  the  minute  blood-vessels  with  which  the  mucous  mem« 
brane  is  so  abundantly  supplied. 

*  These  terms  will  be  further  explained  and  illustrated  in  the  Chapter 
on  Absorption. 
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The  taechantie  including  the  amylaetout  principlea  are  at 
first,  probably,  only  mechanically  separated  &oin  the  vege- 
table substances  within  which  they  are  contained,  by  the 
action  of  the  gastric  fluid.  The  soluble  portions,  yiz., 
dextrin  and  sugar,  are  probably  at  once  absorbed.  The 
insoluble  ones,  viz.,  starch  and  lignin,  (or  some  parts  of 
them)  are  rendered  soluble  and  capable  of  absaTption,  by 
being  converted  into  dextrin  or  grape-sugar.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  change  is  carried  on  to  some  ext«nt  in 
the  stomach ;  but  this  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  is 
efiectfid,  not  by  the  gastric  fluid,  but  by  the  saliva  intro- 
duced with  the  food,  or  subsequently  swallowed.  The 
transformation  of  starch  is  continued  in  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  wiU  be  shown,  by  the  sectetioa  of  the  pancreas, 
and  perhaps  by  that  of  the  intestinal  glands  and  mucous 
membrane.  The  power  of  digesting  uncooked  starch  is, 
however,  veiy  limited  in  man  and  Camivora,  for  when 
starch  has  been  taken  raw,  as  in  corn  and  rice,  large 
quantities  of  the  granules  are  passed  unaltered  with  the 
excrements.  Cooking,  bj  expanding  or  bursting  the 
envelopes  of  the  granules,  renders  their  interior  more 
amenable  to  the  action  of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  the 
abundant  nutriment  furnished  by  bread,  and  the  large 
proportion  that  is  absorbed  of  the  weight  consumed,  afford 
proof  of  the  completeness  of  their  power  to  make  its  starch 
B<dub1e  and  prepare  it  for  absorption. 

Of  the  oleaginous  principles, — as  to  their  changes  in  the 
stomach,  no  more  can  be  said  than  that  they  appear  to  be 
reduced  to  minute  particles,  and  pass  into  the  intestines 
mingled  with  the  other  constituents  of  the  chyme.  In  the 
case  of  the  solid  fats,  this  eflect  is  probably  produced  by 
the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  areolar  tissue, 
albuminous  cell-walls,  etc.,  which  enter  into  their  com- 
position, and  by  the  solution  of  which  the  true  fat  is  able 
to  mingle  more  uniformly  with  the  other  constituents  of 
the  chyme.  Being  further  changed  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
fat  is  rendered  capable  of  absorption  by  the  laoteals. 
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Movements  of  the  Stomach, 

It  has  been  already  said,  thai  the  gastric  fluid  is  assisted 
in  accomplishing  its  share  in  digestion  by  the  movements 
of  the  stomach.  In  granivorous  birds,  for  example,  the 
contraction  of  the  strong  muscular  gizzard  affords  a  neces- 
sary aid  to  digestion,  by  grinding  and  triturating  the 
hard  seeds  which  constitute  part  of  the  food.  But  in  the 
stomachs  of  man  and  Mammalia  the  motions  of  the  mus- 
cular coat  are  too  feeble  to  exercise  any  such  mechanical 
force  on  the  food ;  neither  are  they  needed,  for  mastication 
has  already  done  the  mechanical  work  of  a  gizzard ;  and 
the  experiments  of  Eeaumur  and  SpaUanzani  have  demon- 
strated that  substances  enclosed  in  perforated  tubes,  and 
consequently  protected  from  mechanical  influence,  are  yet 
digested. 

The  normal  actions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  human 
stomach  appear  to  have  a  three-fold  purpose;  flrst,  to 
adapt  the  stomach  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  it,  so  that  its 
walls  may  be  in  contact  with  the  food  on  all  sided,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  may  exercise  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
pression upon  it;  secondly,  to  keep  the  orifices  of  the 
stomach  closed  until  the  food  is  digested ;  and,  thirdly,  to 
perform  certain  peristaltic  movements,  whereby  the  food, 
as  it  becomes  chymified,  is  gradually  propelled  towards, 
and  ultimately  through,  the  pylorus.  In  accomplishing 
this  latter  end,  the  movements  without  doubt  materially 
contribute  towards  effecting  a  thorough  intermingling  of 
the  food  and  the  gastric  fluid. 

When  digestion  is  not  going  on,  the  stomach  is  imiformly 
contracted,  its  orifices  not  more  firmly  than  the  rest  of  its 
walls ;  but,  if  examined  shortly  after  the  introduction  of 
food,  it  is  found  closely  encircling  its  contents,  and  its  ori- 
fices are  firmly  closed  like  sphincters.  The  cardiac  orifice, 
every  time  food  is  swallowed,  opens  to  admit  its  passage 
to  the  stomach,  and  immediately  again  closes.  The  pyloric 
orifice,  during  the  first  part  of  gastric  digestion,  is  usually 
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60  completely  closed,  that  even  when  the  stomacli  is  sqio- 
rated  &om  the  mtestmes,  none  of  its  contents  escape.  But 
towards  the  termiaation  of  the  digestive  process,  the 
pylorus  seems  to  offer  less  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
substances  from  the  stomach ;  first  it  yields  to  allow  the 
successively  digested  portious  to  go  through  it ;  and  then 
it  allows  the  transit  of  even  undigested  substances. 

From  the  observatioas  of  Dr.  Beaumont  oa  the  man  St. 
Martin,  it  appears  that  food,  so  soon  as  it  enters  the 
stomach,  is  subjected  to  a  kind  of  peristaltic  action  of  the 
muscular  coat,  whereby  the  digested  portions  are  gradually 
approximated  towards  the  pylorus.  The  moveuLents  were 
observed  to  increase  in  rapidity  as  the  process  of  cbymifica- 
tion  advanced,  and  were  continued  until  it  was  completed. 

The  contraction  of  the  fibres  situated  towards  the  pyloric 
end  of  the  stomach  seems  to  be  more  energetic  and  more 
decidedly  peristaltic  than  those  of  the  cardiac  portion. 
Thus,  Dr.  Beaumont  found  that  when  the  bulb  of  the 
thermometer  was  placed  about  three  inches  from  the 
pylorus,  it  was  tightly  embraced  &om  time  to  time  and 
drawn  towards  the  pyloric  orifice  for  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  inches.  The  object  of  this  movement  appears  to  be, 
as  just  said,  to  carry  the  food  towards  the  pylorus  as  fast 
as  it  is  formed  into  chyme,  and  to  propel  the  chyme  into 
the  duodenum ;  the  undigested  portions  of  food  being 
kept  back  until  they  are  also  reduced  into  chyme,  or  until 
aU  that  is  digestible  has  passed  out.  The  action  of  these 
fibres  is  often  seen  in  the  contracted  state  of  the  pyloric 
portion  of  the  stomach  after  death,  when  it  alone  is  con- 
tracted and  firm,  while  the  cardiac  portion  forma  a  dilated 
sac.  Sometimes,  by  a  predominant  action  of  strong  circular 
fibres  placed  between  the  cardia  and  pylorus,  the  two  por- 
tions, or  ends  as  they  are  called,  of  the  stomach,  are  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  kind  of  hour-glass  contraction. 

The  interesting  researches  of  Dr.  Bi-intou  have  clearly 
established  that,  by  means  of  this  peristaltic  action  of  the 
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mmcnlar  coats  of  the  stomacli,  not  merely  ia  chjnnified 
food  gradually  propelled  through  the  pjloiue,  but  a  kind 
of  double  cuneat  ia  contmually  kept  up  among  the  con* 
tents  of  the  stomach,  the  circumferentiBl  parts  of  the  mass 
being  gradually  moved  onward  towards  the  pylorus  by 
the  peristaltic  contraction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  while  the 
central  portions  are  propelled  in  the  opposite  direction, 
namely,  towards  the  cardiac  orifice ;  in  this  way  is  kept  up 
a  constant  circulation  of  the  contents  of  the  Tiscus,  highly 
oonducive  to  their  free  mixture  with  the  gastric  fluid  and 
to  their  ready  digestion. 

These  actions  of  the  stomach  are  peculiar  to  it  and  inde- 
pendent. But  it  ia,  also,  adapted  to  act  in  concert  with 
the  abdominal  muacles,  in  certain  circumstances  which  can 
hardly  be  called  abnormal,  as  in  vomiting  and  eructation. 
It  has  indeed  been  frequently  stated  that  the  stomach 
itself  is  quite  pasBtve  during  vomiting,  and  that  the  ex- 
pulsion of  its  contents  is  effected  solely  by  the  pressure 
exerted  upon  it  when  the  capacity  of  the  abdomen  ia 
diminished  by  the  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  and  sub- 
sequently of  the  abdominal  muscles.  The  experiments 
and  observations,  however,  which  are  supposed  to  confirm 
this  statement,  only  show  that  the  contraction  of  the  abdo> 
minal  muscles  alone  is  sufficient  to  expel  matters  from  aa 
unresisting  bag  through  the  cesophagus ;  and  that,  under 
very  abnomal  circumstances,  the  stomach,  by  itself,  cannot 
or  rath^  does  not  expel  its  contents.  They  by  no  means 
show  that  in  ordinary  vomiting  the  stomach  is  passive ; 
and,  on  the  othw  hand,  there  are  good  reasons  fbr  believing 
the  contrary. 

It  is  true  that  facts  are  wanting  io  demonstate  with 
certainty  this  action  of  the  stomach  in  vomiting;  but  some 
of  the  cases  of  fistulous  opening  into  the  organ  appear 
to  support  the  belief  that  it  does  take  place ;  *  and  the 

*  A  coUectioQ  of  case*  of  fittolons  commuuiotion  with  thg  itomach, 
throDgh  the  abdmniiud  paristes,  ha«  been  given  bj  Dr.  Uunhuon  iu 
voL  xli.  of  the  Madico-Uhimr^cal  lYiDiactiont.  M 
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analogy  of  the  case  of  the  stomach  with  that  of  the  other 
hollow  Tiscera,  as  the  rectum  and  bladder,  may  be  also 
cited  in  confirmation. 

Besides  the  influence  which  it  may  thus  have  by  its  con- 
traction, the  stomach  also  essentially  contributes  to  the  act 
of  vomiting,  by  the  contraction  of  its  pyloric  orifice  at  the 
same  time  that  the  oblique  fibres  around  the  cardiac  orifice 
axe  relaxed..  For,  until  the  relaxation  of  these  fibres,  no 
vomiting  can  ensue ;  when  contracted,  they  can  as  well 
resist  all  the  force  of  the  contracting  abdominal  and  other 
muscleSy  as  the  muscles  by  which  the  glottis  is  closed  can 
resist  the  same  force  in  the  act  of  straining.  Doubtless 
we  may  refer  many  of  the  acts  of  retching  and  inefEectual 
attempts  to  vomit,  to  the  waut  of  concord  between  the 
relaxation  of  these  muscles  and  the  contraction  of  the 
others. 

The  muscles  with  which  the  stomach  co-operates  in  con- 
traction during  vomiting,  are  chiefly  and  primarily  those 
of  the  abdomen ;  the  diaphragm  also  acts,  but  not  as  the 
muscles  of  the  abdominal  walls  do.  They  contract  and 
oompress  the  stomach  more  and  more  towards  the  back 
and  upper  parts  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  the  diaphragm 
(which  is  usually  drawn  down  in  the  deep  inspiration  that 
precedes  each  act  of  vomiting)  holds  itself  fixed  in  contrac- 
tion, and  presents  an  unyielding  surface  against  which  the 
stomach  may  be  pressed.  It  is  enabled  to  act  thus,  and  pro- 
bably only  thus,  because  the  inspiration  which  precedes  the 
act  of  vomiting  is  terminated  by  the  closure  of  the  glottis ; 
after  which  the  diaphragm  can  neither  descend  further, 
except  by  expanding  the  air  in  the  lungs,  nor,  except  by 
compressing  the  air,  ascend  again  until,  the  act  of  vomiting 
having  ceased,  the  glottis  is  opened  again  (see  diagram, 
p.  231 ;  see  also  p.  233). 

Some  persons  possess  the  power  of  vomiting  at  will, 
without  applying  any  undue  irritation  to  the  stomach,  but 
simply  by  a  voluntary  effort.  It  seems  also,  that  this 
power  may  be  acquired  by  those  who  do  not  naturally  pos- 
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«8es  it,  and  by  contmual  practice  may  become  a  Labit. 
Tium  are  cases  also  of  rare  occurrence  in  wliicli  perwmB 
habitually  svallow  their  food  hastily,  and  nearly  unmasti- 
cated,  and  then  at  their  leisure  tegu^tate  it,  piece  by 
piece,  into  their  mouth,  renLaaticate,  and  again  swallow  it, 
exactly  aa  is  done  by  the  ruminant  order  of  Mammalia. 

Infliunee  of  the  Nervoia  Syttem  on  Qtutric  Digestion. 

This  influence  is  manifold;  and  is  evidenced,  itt,  in  the 
senaationa  which  induce  to  the  taking  of  food ;  2nd,  in  the 
secretion  of  the  gastric  fluid ;  ^rd,  in  the  movements  of  the 
food  in  and  from  the  stomach. 

The  aensatiDn  of  himgsr  is  maniibsted  In  coneeqoence  of 
defid^icy  of  food  in  the  system.  The  mind  refers  the 
sensation  to  the  stomach ;  yet  aince  the  sensation  is  relieved 
by  the  introduction  of  food  either  into  the  stomach  itself, 
or  into  the  blood  through  other  idiannels  than  the  stomach, 
it  would  appear  not  to  depend  on  the  state  of  the  stomach 
alone.  This  view  is  conflrmed  by  the  fact,  that  the  divi- 
sion of  both  pneumogastric  nerves,  which  are  the  principal 
channels  by  which  the  mind  is  cognisant  of  the  condition 
of  the  stomach,  does  not  appear  to  allay  the  aensations  of 

But  that  the  stomach  haa  some  share  in  this  seuaation 
is  proved  by  the  relief  afforded,  though  only  temporarily, 
by  the  introduction  of  even  non-alimentary  substances  into 
this  organ.  It  may,  therefore,  be  said  that  the  sensation 
of  hunger  is  derived  from  the  system  generally,  but  chiefly 
from  the  condition  of  the  stomach,  the  serves  of  which, 
we  may  suppose,  are  more  affected  by  the  state  of  the  insuf- 
ficiently replenished  blood  than  those  of  other  cffgans 
are. 

The  sensation  of  thint,  indicating  the  want  of  flitid,  is 
ra&rred  to  the  fauces,  although,  as  in  hunger,  this  is 
merely  the  local  declaration  of  a  general  condition  existing 
in  the  ^stem.     For  thirst  is  relieved  for  only  a  very  short 
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time  by  moiBtening  the  dxy  fauces ;  but  may  be  relieved 
completely  by  the  introduction  of  liquids  into  the  blood, 
either  through  the  stomach,  or  by  injections  into  the 
blood-vessels^  or  by  absorption  from  the  surface  of  the 
sldn  or  the  intestines.  The  sensation  of  thirst  is  per- 
ceived most  naturally  whenever  there  is  a  disproportion- 
ately small  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood :  as  well, 
therefore,  when  water  has  been  abstracted  from  the  blood, 
as  when  saline  or  any  solid  matters  have  been  abundantly 
added  to  it.  We  can  express  the  fact  (even  if  it  be  not 
an  explanation  of  it),  by  8a3ring  that  the  nerves  of  the 
mouth  and  fauces,  through  which  the  sense  of  thirst  is 
chiefly  derived,  are  more  sensitive  to  this  condition  of  the 
blood  than  other  nerves  are.  And  the  cases  of  hunger 
and  thirst  are  not  the  only  ones  in  which  the  mind  derives, 
from  certain  organs,  a  peculiar  predominant  sensation  of 
some  condition  affecting  the  whole  body.  Thus,  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  **  necessity  of  breathing,"  is  referred  especially 
to  the  limgs;  but,  as  Yolkmann's  experiments  show,  it 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  blood  which  circulates 
everywhere,  and  is  felt  even  after  the  lungs  of  animals 
are  removed;  for  they  continue,  even  then,  to  gasp  and 
manifest  the  sensation  of  want  of  breath.  And,  as  with 
respiration  when  the  lungs  are  removed,  the  mind  may 
still  feel  the  body's  want  of  breath;  so  in  hunger  and 
thirst,  even  when  the  stomach  has  been  filled  with  innu- 
tritions substances,  or  the  pneumogastric  nerves  have 
been  divided,  and  the  mouth  and  fauces  are  kept  moist, 
the  mind  is  still  aware,  by  the  more  obscure  sensations  in 
other  parts,  of  the  whole  body's  need  of  food  and 
water. 

The  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
fluid,  is  shown  plainly  enough  in  the  influence  of  the  mind 
upon  digestion  in  the  stomach ;  and  is,  in  this  regard,  well 
illustrated  by  several  of  Dr.  Beaumont's  observations. 
M.  Bernard  also,  watching  the  act  of  gastric  digestion  in 
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dogs  irliicli  had  fistulous  <^>emiigB  into  their  stomaahi^ 
flaw  that  on  the  inetant  of  diTidrng  their  pnenmogastrio 
iterree,  the  process  of  digestioa  \ras  stopped,  and  tha 
mocooB  membrane  of  the  stomach,  previously  turgid  with 
blood,  became  pale,  aud  ceased  to  secrete.  These,  how- 
ever, and  the  like  experiments  showing  the  instant  effect 
of  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  may  prove  no 
more  than  the  effect  of  a  severe  shock,  and  the  &ot  that 
influences  affecting  digestion  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
stomach  through  those  nerves.  From  other  experiments 
it  may  be  gathered,  that  although,  as  in  M.  Bernard's, 
the  division  of  both  pneumogastric  nerves  always  tem- 
porarily suspends  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  and  so 
arrests  the  process  of  digestion,  and  is  occasionally  followed 
by  death  bom  inanitioQ  ;  yet  the  digestive  powers  of  the 
stomach  may  be  completely  restored  after  the  operation, 
and  the  formation  of  chyme  and  the  nutrition  of  the  H-nimnl 
may  be  carried  on  almost  as  perfectly  as  in  health. 

In  thirty  experiments  on  Mammalia,  which  Id.  Wem- 
adieidt  performed  under  Miiller's  direction,  not  the  least 
difference  could  be  perceived  in  the  action  of  narcotic 
poisons  introduced  into  the  stomach,  whether  the  pneu- 
mogastric had  been  divided  on  both  sides  or  not,  provided 
the  animals  were  of  the  same  spedes  and  size.  It  appears, 
however,  that  such  poisons  as  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  inert  by  the  action  of  the  gastric  fluid,  may,  if 
taken  into  the  stomach  shortly  aftra  divisioa  of  boUi 
pneumogastric  nerves,  produce  their  poisonous  e^ots; 
in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  temporary  suspensioii 
of  the  secretion  of  gastric  fluid.  Thus,  in  one  of  his 
experiments,  M.  Bernard  gave  to  each  of  two  dogs,  in  one 
of  which  he  had  divided  the  pneumogastric  nerves,  a 
dose  of  emulfiine,  and  half  an  hour  afterwards  a  dose  of 
amygdaline,  substances  which  ore  innocent  alone,  but 
when  mixed  produce  hydrocyanic  add.  The  dog  whose 
nervM  were  cut,  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the  sub- 
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BtanoGB  being  absorbed  imaltered  and  mixing  in  the  blood ; 
in  the  other,  the  emulsine  was  decomposed  by  the  gastric 
fluid  before  the  amjg^daline  was  administered;  therefore, 
hydrocyanic  acid  was  not  formed  in  the  blood,  and  the  dog 
fiorvived. 

The  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  over  the 
secretion  of  gastric  fluid  has  been  of  late  even  more  de- 
cidedly shown  by  M.  Bernard,  who  found  that  galvanic 
stimulus  of  these  nerves  excited  an  active  secretion  of  the 
fluid,  while  a  like  stimulus  applied  to  the  sympathetic 
nerves  issuing  from  the  semilunar  ganglia,  caused  a  dimi- 
nution and  even  complete  airest  of  the  secretion. 

Hie  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  the  movements  of  the 
stomach  has  been  often  seen  in  the  retardation  or  arrest 
of  these  movements  after  division  of  the  pneumog^astric 
nerves.  The  results  of  irritating  the  same  nerves  were 
ambiguous ;  but  the  experiments  of  Longet  and  Bischoff 
have  shown  that  the  diflerent  results  depended  on  whether 
the  stomach  were  digesting  or  not  at  the  time  of  the  experi- 
ment. In  the  act  of  digestion,  the  nervous  system  of  the 
stomach  appears  to  participate  in  the  excitement  which 
prevails  through  the  rest  of  its  organization,  and  a  stimulus 
applied  to  the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  felt  intensely,  and 
active  movements  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomach 
follow ;  but  in  the  inaction*  of  fasting,  the  same  stimulus 
produces  no  effect.  So,  while  the  stomach  is  digesting, 
the  pylorus  is  too  irritable  to  allow  anything  but  chyme  to 
pass ;  but  when  digestion  is  ended,  the  imdigested  parts  of 
the  food,  and  even  large  bodies,  coins,  and  the  like,  may 
pass  through  it. 

Digestion  of  the  Stomach  after  Death, 

If  an  animal  die  during  the  process  of  gastric  digestion, 
and  when,  therefore,  a  quantity  of  gastric  juice  is  present 
in  the  interior  of  the  stomach,  the  walls  of  this  organ  itself 
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an  frequently  themselves  acted  on  by  their  own  aecretioo, 
and  to  euch  an  extent,  that  a  perforation  of  considerable 
size  may  be  produced,  and  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
may  in  port  escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
This  phenomenon  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  pott- 
mortem  examinations  of  the  human  body ;  but,  as  Dr. 
Pavy  observes,  the  effect  may  be  rendered,  by  experi- 
ment, more  strikingly  manifest.  "  If,  for  instance," 
he  remarks,  "an  animal,  as  a  rabbit,  be  killed  at  a 
period  of  digestion,  and  afterwards  exposed  to  artificial 
warmth  to  prevent  its  tsmperature  from  falling,  not 
only  the  stomach,  bat  many  of  the  surrounding  parts 
wili  be  found  to  have  been  dissolved.  With  a  rabbit 
killed  in  the  evening,  and  placed  in  a  warm  situation  (lOO^ 
to  110°  Fahr.)  during  the  night,  I  have  seen  in  the 
morning,  the  stomach,  diaphragm,  part  of  the  liver  and 
lungs,  and  the  intercostal  muscles  of  the  side  upon  which 
the  animal  was  laid  all  digested  away,  with  the  muscles 
and  skin  of  the  neck  and  upper  estremity  on  the  same 
aide  also  in'a  semi-digested  state." 

From  these  facts,  it  becomes  an  interesting  question  why, 
during  life,  the  stomach  is  fr«e  from  liability  to  injury 
from  a  secretioii,  which,  after  death,  is  capable  of  such 
destructive  effects  ?  Johu  Hunter,  who  particularly  di«w 
attention  to  the  phenomena  of  pott-morUm  digestion,  ex- 
plained the  immunity  frx>m  injury  of  the  living  stomal^ 
by  referriug  it  to  the  protective  infiuence  of  the  "vital 
principle."  But  this  dictum  has  been  called  in  question  by 
subsequent  observers.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a  statement 
of  a  fact,  tlian  an  explanation  of  its  cause.  It  must  be 
confessed,  however,  that  no  entirely  satiafoctoiy  theory  has 
been  yet  stated  as  a  substitute. 

It  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the  idea  of  Bernard,  that 
the  living  stomach  finds  protection  from  its  secretion  in  the 
presence  of  epithelium  and  mucus,  wMob  are  constantly 
renewed  in  the  same  degree  that  they  are  constantly  dis- 
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■olyedy  in  order  to  remark  that  this  theory  has  been 
disproved  by  experiments  of  PaTy^s,  in  which  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomachs  of  dogs  was  dissected  off  for  a 
small  space,  and,  on  killing  the  animals  some  days  after* 
wards,  no  sign  of  digestion  of  the  stomach  was  visible. 
"Upon  one  occasion,  after  renioving  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  exposing  the  muscular  fibres  over  a  space  of 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  animal  was 
allowed  to  live  for  ten  days.  It  ate  food  every  day,  and 
seemed  scarcely  affected  by  the  operation.  Life  was  des- 
troyed whilst  digestion  was  being  carried  on,  and  the  lesion 
in  the  stomach  was  foimd  very  nearly  repaired :  new  matter 
had  been  deposited  in  the  place  of  what  had  been  removed, 
and  the  denuded  spot  had  contracted  to  much  less  than  its 
original  dimensions." 

Dr.  Pavy  believes  that  the  natural  alkalinity  of  the 
blood,  which  circulates  so  freely  during  life  in  the  walls  of 
the  stomach,  is  sufficient  to  neutralize  the  acidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  were  it,  so  to  speak,  to  make  an  attempt  at 
digesting  parts  with  which  it  has  no  business ;  and  as  may 
be  gathered  from  what  has  been  previously  said  (p.  283), 
the  neutralization  of  the  acidity  of  the  gastric  secretion  is 
quite  sufficient  to  destroy  its  digestive  powers.  He  also 
very  ingeniously  argues  that  this  very  alkalinity  must,  from 
the  conditions  of  the  circulation  naturally  existing  in  the 
walls  of  the  stomach,  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
need  of  its  protective  influence.  '*  In  the  arrangement  of 
the  vascular  supply,"  he  remarks,  "a  doubly  effective 
barrier  is,  as  it  were,  provided.  The  vessels  pass  from 
below  upwards  towards  the  surface:  capillaries  having 
this  direction  ramify  between  the  tubules  by  which  the 
acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  secreted ;  and  being  separated 
hj  secretion  below,  must  leave  the  blood  that  is  proceeding 
upwards  correspondingly  increased  in  alkalinity ;  and  thus, 
at  the  period  when  the  largest  amoimt  of  acid  is  flowing 
into  the  stomach,  and  the  greatest  protection  is  required. 
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then    is    the  provision    afforded    in  its  highest  state  of 
efficiency." 

Dr.  Pavy's  theory  is  the  best  and  most  ingenious  hitherto 
framed  in  connection  with  this  subject;  but  the  experi- 
ments adduced  in  its  favour  are  open  to  many  objections^ 
and  afford  only  a  negative  support  to  the  conclusions  they 
are  intended  to  prove.  The  matter,  therefore,  can  scarcely 
be  considered  finally  settled. 

DIGESTION    IN    THE    INTESTINES. 

The  intestinal  canal  is  divided  into  two  chief  portions, 
named,  from  their  differences  in  diameter,  the  small  and 
large  intestine.  These  are  continuous  with  each  other,  and 
communicate  by  means  of  an  opening  guarded  by  a  valve, 
the  ileo-cacal  valve,  which  allows  the  passage  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  digestion  from  the  small  into  the  large  bowel,  but 
not,  imder  ordinary  circumstances,  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  structure  and  functions  of  each  organ  or  tissue  con- 
cerned in  intestinal  digestion  will  be  first  described  in 
detail,  and  afterwards  a  summary  will  be  given  of  the 
changes  which  the  food  imdergoes  in  its  passage  through 
the  intestines,  ist^  from  the  pylorus  to  the  ileo-c8ecal  valve; 
and,  2nd,  from  the  ileo-csecal  valve  to  the  anus. 

Structure  and  Secretions  of  the  Small  Intestine. 

The  small  intestine,  the  average  length  of  which  in  an 
adult  is  about  twenty  feet,  has  been  divided,  for  conve- 
nience of  description,  into  three  portions,  viz.,  the  duo- 
denum, which  extends  for  eight  or  ten  inches  beyond  the 
pylorus;  the  jejunum,  which  occupies  two-fifths,  and  the 
ileum,  which  occupies  three-fifths  of  the  rest  of  the  canal. 

The  small  intestine,  like  the  stomach,  is  constructed  of 
three  principal  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  and 
mucous.  The  serous  coat,  formed  by  the  visceral  layer  of 
the  peritoneum,  need  not  be  here  specially  described.  The 
£bres  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  small  intestine  are  ar- 
ranged in  two  layers;   those  of  the   outer  layer  being 
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(Hspoeed  longihtdinaU; ;  those  of  the  inner  layer  trans- 
vereel;,  or  in  portions  of  circles  encompassing  the  canaL 
They  are  oompoaed  of  the  uDstriped  kind  of  muscular  fibre. 
Between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats,  there  is  a  layer 
of  submucous  dssoe,  in  which  numerous  blood-vessels  and  a 
rich  plexus  of  nerves  and  ganglia  are  imbedded  (Meissner). 
The  mueout  mmtbrane  is  the  most  important  coat  in 
relation  to  the  fimcbon  c^ 
digestion  The  following 
structures  which  enter  into 
its  composition  of  the  mu 
^^  cous  membrane  may  be 
^  now  successively  described 
— the  lalvuia  conntveuUs 
__  the  villi  and  the  gland$ 
The  general  structure  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the 
intestmes  resembles  that 
of  the  stomach  (p  266) 
and  like  it  is  Imed  on  its 
inner  surface  by  columnar  epithelium.  Lymphoid  or  Betifomt 
tissue  (fig.  72)  enters  largely  into  its  construction;  and  on 
its  deep  surface  is  a  layer  of  the  mvicularii  mucoiie  (p.  276). 

Valvula  ConniventM. 
The  valvulffi  conniventes  commence  in  the  duodenum, 
about  one  or  two  inches  beyond  the  pylorus,  and  becoming 
larger  and  more  numerous  immediately  beyond  the  en- 
trance of  the  bile-duct,  continue  thichly  arranged  and  well 
developed  throughout  the  jejunum;  then,  gradually 
I   and   number,  they   cease   near  the 


*  Fig.  "jz.  The  Ggare  rspresents  a  cross  section  of  it  small  fragment  of 
the  mncoDB  membrane,  including  one  entite  crypt  of  Lieberkiiim  and 
parts  of  Mveral  olhera :  a,  cavity  of  the  tubular  glautla  or  crs-pta ;  b,  one 
of  the  lining  epithelial  ceUs;  c,  the  lymphoid  or  tetiform  spaces,  of 
which  some  are  empty,  and  others  occnpiml  by  lymph  cells,  as  at  if. 
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middle  of  the  Ileum.  In  structure  they  are  fi)Tmed  by  a 
doabliug  inwards  of  the  mucous  membrane,  the  oneoentio, 
nearly  circular,  folds  thus  formed  being  arranged  trans- 
versely with  regard  to  the  axis  of  the  intfietine,  and  each 
individual  fold  seldom  extending  around  more  than  ^  or  |- 
of  the  bowel's  circumference.  Unlike  the  mgee'in  the 
stomach,  they  do  not  disappear  on  distension.  Only  an 
imperfect  notion  of  their  natural  poaitiou  and  function  can 
be  obtained  by  looking  at  them  after  the  Intestine  has  been 
laid  open  in  the  usual  manner.  To  understand  them 
aright,  a  piece  of  gut  should  be  distended  either  with  air 
or  alcohol,  and  not  opened  until  the  tissues  have  become 
hardened.  Ou  then  making  a  section,  it  may  be  seen  that 
Instead  of  disappearing,  as  the  rugfe  In  the  stomach  would 
under  similar  circumstances,  they  stand  out  at  right  anglw 
to  the  general  sur&ce  of  the  mucous 
membrane  (fig.  73).  Their  functions 
are  probably  these — Besides  (1)  offer- 
ing a  largely  increased  surface  for 
secretion  and  absorption,  they  proba- 
bly (2)  prevent  the  too  rapid  passage 
of  the  very  liquid  products  of  gastric 
digestion.  Immediately  after  their  es- 
cape from  the  stomach,  and  (3),  by 
their  projection,  and  consequent  inter- 
ference with  an  oniform  and  untrou- 
bled current  of  the  intestinal  contents, 
probably  assist  in  the  more  perfect 
mingling  of  the  latter  with  ^the  secre- 
tions poured  out  to  act  on  them. 

Glands  of  the  Small  InUttine. — The  glands  are  of  three 
principal  hinds,  named  after  their  descilbers,  the  glands  of 
Lieberhuhn,  of  Feyer,  and  of  Brunn.     The  gland*  or  Jot- 

*  Fig.  ^^.  Piece  of  smail  intestine  [previously  diitcoded  and  hardened 
by  alcohol)  kid  open  to  show  the  normal  position  of  the  ralvnlm  con- 
UTentea. 
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Zieles  of  LieberkiiJm  are  simple  tubular  depressions  of 
ihe  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thickly  distributed  over 
Fig,  74.*  ^^^  whole  surface  both  of  the  large  and  small 
intestines.  In  the  small  intestine  they  are  visible 
only  with  the  aid  of  a  lens ;  and  their  orifices 
appear  as  minute  dots  scattered  between  the 
villi.  They  are  larger  in  the  large  intestine,  and 
increase  in  size  the  nearer  they  approach  the  anal 
end  of  the  intestinal  tube;  and  in  the  rectum  their 
orifices  may  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  In 
length  they  vary  from  -^  to  -f^  of  a  line.  Each 
tubule  (fig.  74)  is  constructed  of  the  same  essential 
parts  as  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  viz., 
a  fine  structureless  membrana  propria,  or  base- 
ment membrane,  a  layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium 
lining  it  and  capillary  blood-vessels  covering  its  exterior. 
Their  contents  appear  to  vary,  even  in  health ;  the  varieties 
being  dependent,  probably,  on  the  period  of  time  in  rela- 
tion to  digestion  at  which  they  are  examined.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  follicle,  the  contents  usually  consist  of  a 
granular  material,  in  which  a  few  cytoblasts  or  nuclei 
are  imbedded;  these  cytoblasts,  as  they  ascend  towards 
the  surface,  are  supposed  to  be  gradually  developed  into 
nucleated  cells,  some  of  which  are  discharged  into  the 
intestinal  cavity.  The  purpose  served  by  the  material 
eecreted  by  these  glands  is  still  doubtful.  Their  large 
number  and  the  extent  of  surface  occupied  by  them,  seem, 
however,  to  indicate  that  they  are  concerned  in  other  and 
higher  offices  than  the  mere  production  of  fluid  to  moisten 
the  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane,  although,  doubtless, 
this  is  one  of  their  functions. 

The  glands  of  Peyer  occur  exclusively  in  the  small  intes- 
tine. They  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  near  to  the  ileo-csecal  valve.     They  are 


Fig.  74.    A  gland  of  Lieberkuhn. 
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met  willi  in  two  conditions,  viz.,  either  scattered  singly, 
in  which  caee  they  are  termed  glandulce  tolUaria,  or  aggre- 
gated in  gtoupe  varying  fiom  one  to  three  inches  in  length 
and  about  half-an-inch  in  width,  chiefly  of  an  oval  form, 
their  long  axis  parallel  with  that  of  the  intestine.  In  this 
state,  they  are  named  glandula  agminala,  the  groups  being 
commonly  called  Peyer't  palehe»  (fig.  75).  The  latter  are 
placed  almost  always  opposite  the  attachment  of  the 
mesentery.  In  structure,  and  probably  in  function,  there 
is  no  essential  difference  between  the  solitary  glands  and 

Pig.  75.' 


the  individual  bodies  of  wliich  each  group  or  patch  is 
made  up ;  but  the  surface  of  the  solitary  glands  (fig.  76)  is 
beset  with  villi,  from  which  those  forming  the  agminate 
patches  (fig.  77)  are  usually  &ee.  In  the  condition  in 
which  they  have  been  most  commonly  examined,  each 
gland  appears  as  a  circular  opaque-white  sacculus,  from 
half  a  line  to  a  line  in  diameter,  and,  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  it  is  developed,  either  sunk  beneath,  or 
more  or  less  prominently  raised  on,  tlie  sur&ce  of  a 
d^ression  or  fossa  in  the  mucous  membrane.     Each  gland 


*  Fij;.  76.     Agminate  roUicIes,  or  Piyer'i  paUh,  in  a  tUte  of  dU* 
teonoa :  mignifted  abont  5  dUmeten  {after  Bo«bin}. 
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is  Burroimded  by  openings  like  those  of  Lieberkiihn'B 
foUiclea  (see  fig.  jy)  except  ttat  they  are  more  elongated; 
and  the  direction  of  the  long  diameter  of  each  opening  is 
snoh  that  the  whole  produce  a  radiated  appearance  around 
the  white  eacculuB.  These  openings  appear  to  helong  to 
tabnlee  identical  with  Lielierkuhn's  follicles  -.  they  have  no 
oommunication  with  the  aacculus,  and  none  of  its  contents 
«a08pe  through  them  on  pressure.  Neither  can  any 
Fig.  r7.t 


permanent  opening  be  detected  in  the  sacculus  or  Peyer'a 
gland  itself  (see  fig.  7%). 

Each  gland  is  an  imperfectly  closed  sac  or  follicle  formed 
of  a  tolerably  firm  membranous  capsule  of  fine  connectiTe 
tissae,  imbedded  in  a  rich  plexus  of  minute  blood-veseele, 
many  fine  branches  &om  which  pass  through  the  capsule 
and  enter,  chiefly  loopwise,  the  interior  of  the  follicle 
(fiig.  79).     Entering  into  the  formation  of  the  sacculus, 


■  Hg.  76.    Solitary  gland  of  small  intestine,  after  Boebni. 

t  Fig.  77.  Fart  of  a  patcli  of  the  no-called  Peyer'g  glimdg  magnified, 
flliowiiig  the  variouB  forms  of  the  satculi,  with  their  zone  of  foTamins. 
"fhe  rest  of  the  niemlvBne  m&rked  irith  LieberkUhn's  follieles,  and 
sprinkled  with  villi' (after  Boelim). 
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moreorer,  and  forming  a  ttfoma  or  supporting  framework 
througliout  its  interior,  is  li/mphoid  or  adenoid  tissiie  (fig.  72), 
continuous  with  tliat  which  forms  a  great  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  outside  it.  The  contents  oE  each  sac  consist  of  a 
pale  greyish  opalescent  pulp,  formed  of  albuminous  and  iatty 
matter,  and  a  multitude  of  nucleated  corpuscles  of  varioos 
sizes,  resembling  exactly  those  found  in  lymphatic  glands. 

The  real  office  of  these  Peyerian  glands  or  follicles  is  still 
iinknown.  It  was  formerly  believed  that  each  fbllide  vas 
a  kind  of  secreting  cell,  which,  when  its  contents  were 
fully   matured,    formed    a  pig_  jg", 

communication  with  the 
«avity  of  the  intestine  by 
tiia  absorption  or  bursting 
of  its  own  cell-wall,  and 
of  the  portion  of  mucous 
membrane  over  it,  and 
thus  discharged  its  secre- 
tion into  tiie  intestinal 
canal.  A  small  shallow 
cavity  or  space  was  thought 
to  remain,  for  a  time,  after 
this  absorption  or  dehi- 
scence, but  shortly  to  disappear,  together  with  all  trace  of 
the  previous  gland. 

More  recent  acquaintance  with  the  real  atructuro  of 
tiiese  bodies  seems,  however,  to  prove  that  they  are  not 
mere  temporary  gland-cells  which  thus  discharge  their 
elaborated  contents  into  the  intestine  and  then  disappear, 
but  that  they  are  rather   to   be  regarded  as   structures 

*  Fig.  78.  Side' view  of  a,  portion  of  intestinal  mnconi  Toembnna  of 
&  cat,  ahowing  a  Teyct'ii  gland  (a):  it  is  imbedded  in  the  submucons 
ti»ne  (/),  the  line  of  teparation  between  which  and  the  nncona  mem- 
brane paaseB  across  the  gland ;  b,  one  of  the  tubnlar  follicle^  the  orifice* 
of  which  form  tbe  zone  of  opeuings  aroimd  the  gknd :  e,  the  fowa  in 
iiui  mQcoos  membraac  :  d,  villi :  «,  follicles  of  Liebcrkiihn  (kfter  Bendu}. 
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aiulogonB  to  ^mpbatio  or  abeorbent  glands,  and  tliafe 
&eax  ofBce  la  to  take  up  certain  materials  from  the  chyle, 
elaborate  and  subsequently  discharge  them  into  the  lacteals, 
with  vhich  Teasels  tb^  appear  to  be  oloeely  connected, 
although  no  direct  communicati<m  has  been  proved  to 
exist  betweeu  them. 

Moreover,  it  has  been  lately  suggested  that  eince  the- 
molecular    and    cellular   contents   of    the    glands    are   so. 
abundantly  traversed  by  minute  blood-vessels,  important 
Fig.  79-. 


changes  may  mutually  take  place  between  these  contents 
Emd  the  blood  in  the  vessels,  material  being  abstracted 
from  the  latter,  elaborated  by  the  cells,  and  then  restored 


*  Fig.  79.  TranErene  aection  of  injected  Pefer'a  glands  (from  Ebl- 
Wter,  Tha  drawing  wsa  takea  from  a  preparation  mad*  by  Frsj  :  it 
repreaenta  the  fine  capillary  looped  network  spreading  from  the  sut- 
ronnding  blood-vessels  into  the  interior  of  three  of  Peyet's  capsules' 
le  of  the  rabbit. 
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to  tba  blood,  muoli  in  the  same  manner  aa  is  believed  to  be 
the  case  in  the  so-called  vaacnlar  glands,  cnich  as  the  spleen, 
thymus,  and  others ;  and  that  thus  Feyer's  glands  shonld 
also  be  regarded  as  closely  analogous  to  these  Tascnlar 
glands.  PoBsibly  they  may  combine  the  fimctions  both  of 
lymphatic  and  vascular  glands,  absorbing  and  elaborating 
material  both  from  the  chyle  and  from  the  blood  within 
their  minute  vessels,  and  transmitting  part  of  the  lacteal 
system  and  part  direct  to  the  blood. 


Brunn'$  glandi  (fig.  80)  are  confined  to  the  duodenum  ; 
they  are  most  abundant  and  thickly  set  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  portion  of  the  intestine,  iliminiahing  gradoally 
as  the  duodenum  advances.  Situated  beneatli  the  mucous 
membmne,  and  imbedded  in  the  submucous  tissue,  th^ 
ore  minutely  lobulated  bodies,  visible  to  the  naked  ^e, 
like  detached  small  portions  of  pancreas,  and  provided  with 
permanent  gland-ducts,  which  pass  through  the  mneouB 
membrane  and  open  on  the  internal  sur&ce  of  the  intestine. 

*  Fig.  80.  Enlarged  viaw  of  one  of  Bnum'a  gUnds  from  tlis  hoinai) 
<iiu>d«niim  (from  Frey).  The  main  dact  ia  seen  superiorly ;  its  braachea 
an  ekewhere  hidden  by  the  banchei  of  op«qae  gluiidnlur  Tedeles. 
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As  in  structure,  so  probably  in  function,  they  resemble  the 
pancreas ;  or  at  least  stand  to  it  in  a  similar  relation  to 
that  which  the  small  labial  and  buccal  glands  occupy  in 
relation  to  the  larger  salivary  glands,  the  parotid  a^d 
submaxillary. 

The  Villi  (figs.  8 1,  82)  are  confined  exclusively  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  smcdl  intestine.  They  are  minute 
vascular  processes,  from  a  quarter  of  a  line  to  a  line  and 
two-thirds  in  length,  covering  the  surface  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  giving  it  a  peculiar  velvety,  fleecy  appear- 
ance. Krauss  estimates  them  at  fifty  to  ninety  in  number 
in  a  square  line,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  at  forty  to  seventy  in  the  same  area  at  the  lower  part. 
They  vary  in  form  even  in  the  same  animal,  and  differ 
according  as  the  lymphatic  vessels  they  contain  are  empty 
or  full  of  chyle ;  being  usually,  in  the  former  case,  flat 
and  pointed  at  their  summits,  in  the  latter  cylindrical  or 
clavate. 

Each  villus  consists  of  a  small  projection  of  mucous 
membrane,  and  its  interior  is  therefore  supported  through- 
out by  fine  retiform  or  adenoid  tissue,  which  forms  the 
framework  or  stroma  in  which  the  other  constituents  are 
contained. 

The  surface  of  the  villus  is  clothed  by  columnar  epithe- 
lium, which  rests  on  a  fine  basement  membrane;  while 
within  this  are  found,  reckoning  from  without  inwards, 
blood-vessels,  fibres  of  the  musndaris  mucosa,  and  a  single 
Ijrmphatic  or  lacteal  vessel  rarely  looped  or  branched  (fig. 
81)  ;  besides  granular  matter,  fat-globules,  etc. 

The  epithelium  is  of  the  columnar  kind,  and  continuous 
with  that  lining  the  other  parts  of  the  mucous  membrane. 
The  cells  are  arranged  with  their  long  axis  radiating  from 
the  surface  of  the  villus  (fig.  81),  and  their  smaller  ends 
resting  on  the  basement  membrane.  Some  doubt  exists 
concerning  the  minute  structure  of  these  cells  and  their 
relation  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the  villus. 


TOE  TILLI. 


Beneatb  the  basement  or  limiting  membrane  there  is  a 
rich  supply  of  blood-vesttU.  Two  or  more  minute  arteries 
are  distributed  within  each  villus;  and  from  tlieir.  capil- 


laries, which  form  a  deuse  network,  proceed  one  or  two 
«iDall  veins,  which  pass  out  at  the  base  of  the  villus. 

The  Injer  of  the  mwcularii  mucoia  in  the  villus  forms  a 
kind  of  thin  hollow  cone  immediately  around  the  oentnt 
lacteal,  and  is,  therefore,  situate  beneath  the  blood-vessels. 
The  addition  of  acetic  acid  to  the  villus  brings  out  the 
characteristic  nuclei  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  shows  the 
size  and  position  of  the  lover  most  distinctly.     Its  use  is 
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Btill  unknown,  althoug'h  it  is  impoasible  to  resist  the  belief, 
that  it  is  instrnmental  in  the  propulsion  of  chj'Ie  along  the 
lacteal. 

Fig.  St.' 


The  lacteal  vasel  enters  the  haae  of  each  tiUus,  and  pasa- 


*  Fig.  Sz.  (FromTeicbmaiiD.)  a,  lacteals  in  villi,  r,  Fe;«r'i  glands. 
B  and  D,  euperficial  and  deep  network  of  lacteals  in  EulitniicouB  tissue. 
h,  Lieberkiihn'a  glands.  ■,  email  branch  of  lacteal  Ttaaol  on  its  way  to 
meaenlcric  gland,    h  and  o,miucu]arfibt«B  of  intestine,   s,  peritoDeani. 
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ing  ap  in  the  middle  of  it,  extends  nearly  to  the  tip,  vhere 
it  ends  commonly  by  a  closed  and  somewhat  dilated  ex- 
tremity. In  the  larger  villi  there  may  be  two  small  lacteal 
vesseis  vliich  end  by  a  loop  (fig.  81),  or  the  lacteals  may 
form  a  kind  of  network  in  the  villus.  The  last  method 
of  ending,  however,  is  rarely  or  never  seen  in  the  human 
subject,  although  common  in  some  of  the  low^  aoimala 
(A.  fig.  80- 

The  office  of  the  villi  is  the  absorption  of  chyle  irom  the 
completely  digested  food  in  the  intestine.  The  mode  in 
which  they  effect  this  will  be  considered  in  the  chapter  on 
Absobftioit. 

Strvcture  of  the  Large  Intestine. 

The  large  intestine,  which  in  an  adult  is  &om  about  4  to 
6  feet  long,  is  subdivided  for  descriptive  purposes  into  three 
portions,  viz. : — The  caeum,  a  short  wide  pouch,  commu- 
nicating with  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine  through 
an  opening,  guarded  by  the  Ueo-eacal  valve;  the  colon, 
continuous  with  the  ceocum,  which  forms  the  principal 
part  of  the  large  intestine,  and  is  divided  into  an  ascend- 
ing, transverse  and  descending  portion ;  and  the  rectum, 
which,  i^ter  dilating  at  its  lower  part,  again  contracts, 
and  immediately  afterwards  opens  externally  through  the 
atuu.  Attached  to  the  cfecum  is  the  small  appendix 
vermiformis. 

Like  the  smaU  intestine,  the  large  is  constructed  of  three 
principal  coats,  viz.,  the  serous,  muscular,  and  mucous. 
The  serous  coat  need  not  be  here  particularly  described. 
Comiected  with  it  are  the  small  processes  of  peritonemn 
containing  fat,  called  apptndktt  epiploic^.  The  fibres  oi 
the  muscular  coat,  like  those  of  the  small  intestine,  ore 
arranged  in  two  layers — the  outer  longitudinally,  the 
inner  circularly.  In  the  csocum  and  colon,  the  loiip- 
tudinol  fibres,  besides  being,  as  in  the  smaU  intestine, 
thinly  disposed  in  all  parts  of  the  wall  of  the  bowel,  aza 
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collected,  for  the  most  part,  into  three  strong  bands,  which 
being  shorter,  from  end  to  end,  than  the  other  coats  of 
the  intestine,  hold  the  canal  in  folds,  bounding  inter- 
mediate sacculi.  On  the  division  of  these  bands.  Hie  intes- 
tine can  be  drawn  out  to  its  full  length,  and  it  then 
assiimes,  of  course,  an  uniformly  cylindrical  form.  In  the 
rectum,  the  fasciculi  of  these  longitudinal  bands  spread 
out  and  mingle  with  the  other  longitudinal  fibres,  forming 
with  them  a  thicker  layer  of  fibres  than  exists  on  any 
other  part  of  the  intestinal  canal.  The  circular  muscular 
fibres  are  spread  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  bowel,  but 
are  somewhat  more  marked  in  the  intervals  between  the 
sacculi.  Towards  the  lower  end  of  the  rectum  they  become 
more  numerous,  and  at  the  anus  they  form  a  strong  band 
called  the  internal  sphincter  muscle. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  large,  like  that  of  the 
small  intestine,  is  lined  throughout  by  columnar  epitiie- 
lium,  but,  imlike  it,  is  quite  smooth  and  destitute  of  villi^ 
and  is  not  projected  in  the  form  of  valvulee  conniventes. 
Its  general  microscopic  structure  resembles  that  of  the 
small  intestine. 

Glands  of  the  Large  Intestine. — The  glands  with  which 
the  large  intestine  is  provided  are  of  two  kinds,  the  tubular 
and  lenticular. 

The  tubular  glands,  or  glands  of  Lieberkiihn,  resemble 
those  of  the  small  intestine,  but  are  somewhat  larger 
and  more  numerous.  They  are  also  more  uniformly 
distributed. 

The  lenticular  glands  are  most  numerous  in  the  caecum 
and  vermiform  appendix.  They  resemble  in  shape  and 
structure,  almost  exactly,  the  solitary  glands  of  the  small 
intestine,  and,  like  them,  have  no  opening.  Just  over 
them,  however,  there  is  commonly  a  small  depression  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  which  has  led  to  the  erroneous 
belief  that  some  of  them  open  on  the  surface. 
^  ,The  functions  discharged  by  the   glands  found  in  the 
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la^^  inteetine  are  not  knovn  with  any  certainty,  but 
there  is  no  reaaon  to  doubt  that  they  resemble  veiy  nearly 
those  discharged  by  the  glands  of  like  stroctore  in  the 
small  intestine. 

The  difficulty  of  determining  the  function  of  any  single 
eet  of  the  intestinal  glands  seems  indeed  almost  insuper- 
able, so  many  fluids  being  discharged  together  into  the 
intestine  ;  for  all  acting,  probably,  at  once,  produce  a  com- 
bined effect  upon  the  food,  so  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  discern  the  share  of  any  one  of  them  in  digestion. 

nio-eacal  valve. — The  ilio-caical  valve  is  situate  at  the 
place  of  junction  of  the  small  vith  the  large  intestine,  and 
guards  against  any  reflux  of  the  contents  of  the  latter  into 
the  ileum.  It  is  composed  of  two  semilunar  folds  of  mucous 
membrane.  Each  fold  is  formed  by  a  doubling  inwards  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  is  strengthened  on  the  outside 
1^  some  of  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  intestine, 
which  are  contained  b^ween  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  two 
layers  of  which  each  fold  ia  composed.  The  inner  surf^ 
of  the  Cslds  is  smooth ;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  Ilium 
being  continuous  with  that  of  the  cax:uia.  That  sur&ce 
of  each  fold  which  looks  towards  the  small  intestine  is 
covered  with  villi,  while  that  which  looks  to  the  Cfeoum 
has  none.  When  the  csocum  is  distended,  the  mat^ins  of 
the  folds  are  stretebed,  and  thus  are  brought  into  firm 
apposition  one  with  tlie  other. 

While  the  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  bowel  at  the 
junction  of  the  ilium  with  the  ctecum  are  oontuned 
between  the  outer  opposed  surfaces  of  the  folds  of  mucous 
membrane  which  form  the  valve,  the  longitudinal  mus- 
cular fibres  and  the  peritoneum  of  the  small  and  large 
intestine  respectively  are  continuous  with  each  other, 
without  dipping  in  te  follow  the  circular  fibres  and  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  this  manner,  therefore,  the  folding 
inwards  of  these  two  last  named  structures  is  preserved, 
while  on  the  other  hand,  by  dividing  the  longitudinal 
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muscular  fibres  and  the  peritoneum,  the  yalve  can  be  made 
to  disappear,  just  as  the  constrictions  between  the  sacculi 
of  the  large  intestine  can  be  made  to  disappear  by  per- 
forming a  similar  operation. 

Tlie  Pancreas,  and  its  Secretion. 

The  pancreas  is  situated  within  the  curve  formed  by  the 
duodenum ;  and  its  main  duct  opens  into  that  part  of  the 
intestine,  either  through  a  small  opening  or  through  a  duct 
common  to  itself  and  to  the  liver.  The  pancreas,  in  its 
minute  anatomy,  closely  resembles  the  salivaiy  glands; 
and  the  fluid  elaborated  by  it  appears  almost  identical  with 
saliva.  When  obtained  pure,  in  all  the  different  animalfl 
in  which  it  has  been  hitherto  examined,  it  has  been  found 
colourless,  transparent,  and  slightly  viscid.  It  is  alkaline 
when  fresh,  and  contains  a  peculiar  animal  matter  named 
pancreatin  and  certain  salts,  both  of  which  are  very  similar 
to  those  found  in  saliva.  In  pancreatic  secretion,  however, 
there  is  no  sulpho -cyanogen.  Pancreatin  is  a  substance 
coagulable  by  heat,  and  in  many  other  respects  vexy 
like  albumen:  to  it  the  peculiar  digestive  power  of  the 
pancreatic  secretion  is  probably  due.  Like  saliva,  the 
pancreatic  fluid,  shortly  after  its  escape,  becomes  neutral 
and  then  acid. 

The  following  is  the  mean  of  three  analyses  by 
Schmidt : — 

Composition  of  Pancreatic  Secretion, 

Water 980*45 

Solids I9'55 

Pancreatiu 12  71 

Inorganic  bases  and  salts     .        .  .        6*84 

19*55 

The  functions  of  the  pancreas  are  probably  as  follows : — 
I.  Numerous    experiments  have   shown,  that  starch  is 
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acted  upon  hj  the  pancreatic  secretion,  or  hj  portiona  of 
pancreas  put  in  starch-paste,  In  the  eame  manner  that  it 
iii  b;  salira  and  portlonB  of  the  saliraiy  g:landB.  And 
although,  as  before  stated  (p.  262),  many  subBtances  bo> 
aides  those  glands  can  excite  the  traosformatios  of  staroli 
into  dextrin  and  grape-sugar,  yet  it  appears  probaUs 
that  the  pancreatic  fluid,  exercising  this  power  of  tnuw- 
formation,  is  largely  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  digeatl^^ 
starch.  MM.  Bouchardat  and  Sandras  hare  shown  t&at 
the  raw  starch- granules  irhioh  have  passed  um^Lasged 
through  the  crops  and  gizzards  of  granivoious  birds,  or  ' 
through  the  stomachs  of  herbivorous  Mammalia,  are,  in 
the  small  intestine,  disorganized,  eroded,  and  finally  dis- 
Bolved,  as  they  are  when  exposed,  in  experiment,  to  the 
action  of  the  pancreatic  fluid.  The  bile  cannot  efiect  muib 
a  change  in  starch ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  pan- 
creatic secretion  is  the  principal  agent  in  the  transfor- 
mation, though  it  is  by  no  means  clear  that  the  office  may 
not  be  shared  by  the  secretion  of  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  which  also  seems  to  possess  the  power  of  con- 
TCrting  starch  into  sugar. 

2.  The  existence  of  a  pancreas  in  Camivora,  which  have 
little  or  no  starch  in  their  food,  and  the  results  of  vatioos 
observations  and  experiments,  leave  veiy  little  doubt  that 
the  pancreatic  secretion  also  assists  largely  in  the  digestion 
of  fatty  tnatUn,  by  transforming  them  into  a  kind  of 
emulsion,  and  thus  rendering  them  capable  of  absorption 
by  the  lacteala.  Several  cases  have  been  recorded  in  which 
the  pancreatic  duct  being  obstructed,  ao  that  the  secretion 
could  not  be  discharged,  fatty  or  oily  matter  was  abun- 
dandy  discharged  from  the  intestines.  In  nearly  all  these 
cases,  indeed,  the  liver  was  coincidentiy  diseased,  and  the 
change  or  absence  of  the  bile  might  appear  to  contribute 
to  the  result;  yet  the  frequency  of  extensive  disease  of 
the  liver,  unaccompanied  by  fatly  discharges  from  the 
intestines,  favours  the  view  that,  in  these  cases,  it  is  to  the 
Absence  of  the  pancreatic  fluid  fiom  the  intestines  that  the 
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ezoretion  or  non-abeorption  of  fatty  matter  should  be 
ascribed.  In  Bernard's  experiments  too,  fat  always  ap- 
peared in  the  evacuations  when  the  pancreas  was  destroyed 
or  its  duct  tied.  Bernard,  indeed,  is  of  opinion  that  to 
emulsify  fat  is  the  express  office  of  the  pancreas,  and  the 
evidence  that  he  and  others  have  brought  forward  in  sup- 
port 6f  this  view  is  very  weighty.  The  power  of  einulsi- 
fying  fjEtt,  however,  although  perhaps  mainly  exercised  by 
the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  is  evidently  possessed  to 
some  extent  by  other  secretions  poured  into  the  intestines, 
and  especially  by  the  bile. 

3.  The  pancreatic  secretion  discharges  a  third  function 
also,  namely,  that  of  dissolving  albuminous  substances; 
the  peptone  produced  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  secre- 
tion on  proteids  not  differing  essentially  from  that  formed 
by  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  (see  p.  285). 

Structure  of  the  Liver, 

The  liver  is  an  extremely  vascular  organ,  and  receives 
its  supply  of  blood  from  two  distinct  vessels,  the  portal 
vein  and  hepatic  artery,  while  the  blood  is  returned  from  it 
into  the  vena  cava  inferior  by  the  hepatic  vein.  Its  secre- 
tion, the  bile,  is  conveyed  from  it  by  the  hepatic  duct,  either 
directly  into  the  intestine,  or,  when  digestion  is  not  going 
on,  into  the  cystic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall-bladder, 
where  it  accumulates  until  required.  The  portal  vein, 
hepatic  artery,  and  hepatic  duct  branch  together  throughout 
the  liver,  while  the  hepatic  vein  and  its  tributaries  run  by 
themselves. 

On  the  outside  the  liver  has  an  incomplete  covering  of 
peritoneum,  and  beneath  this  is  a  very  fine  coat  of  areolar 
tissue,  continuous  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  organ. 
It  is  thickest  where  the  peritoneum  is  absent,  and  is  con- 
tinuous on  the  general  surface  of  the  liver  with  the  fine, 
and,  in  the  human  subject,  almost  imperceptible,  areolar 
tissue  investing  the  lobules.     At  the  transverse  fissure  it  is 
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merged  in  the  areolar  investment  called  GUesod's  capsule, 
Fy,.  83.* 


which,   BUTToimding  the  poriiil  ^ 
hepatic  duct,  as  they  enter  at 
thia  part,  accompanies  them 
in  their  branchings  through 
the  substance  of  the  liver. 

The  liver  is    made 
small  roundish  or  oval  por- 
tiona  called  lobules,  each  of 
which  is  about  ^  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  composed  of 

the  minutes  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  hepatic  artery, 
hepatic  duct,   and  hepatic  vein;  while  the  interstices  of 


*  Fig.  S3.  The  liver  has  b«cD  tiirusd  ov.-r  from  left  to  right  BO  as 
expoaa  tho  loner  surface,  i,  lurc  loba  ;  z,  3,  4,  5.  rigbt  lobe ; 
6,  labulus  ijuntlratus  ;  7,  pons  hepati!) ;  S,  9,  lo,  lobulus  Spigelii ; 
11,  lobulua  caudHtaa  ;  11,  13,  transverse  or  portal  fissure  with  the 
great  vesseb  ;  14,  hepatic  artvry  ;  15,  veii.t  porta:  ;  16,  antcriorpart 
of  the  longitadiaal  GBsure,  cootaiuing  17,  the  round  liganent  or  ob- 
literated remains  of  the  uinbUival  vein  ;  lE,  posterior  part  of  the  suoe 
lissure,  cotitoining  19,  the  ubliteratod  ductus  venosoa;  30,  21,  33, 
gall-bladder  i  33,  c^patic  duct;  24,  hepatic  duct;  35,  fossa  containing 
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tbese  TesBelfl  are  filled  hy  the  liTet  cells.  These  cells 
(fig.  84)  wbicli  make  ap  a  great  portion  of  the  substanoe 
of  the  organ,  are  rounded  or  polygonal  from  about  -g-^  to 
m'jtj  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  containing  well-marked  nuclei 
aad  granules,  and  having  sometimes  a  yellowish  tinge, 
especially  about  their  nuclei ;  frequently,  they  contaiu  also 
ToriouB  sized  particles  of  fat  (fig.  84  b).  Each  lobule  is 
very  sparingly  invested- by  areolar  tissue. 

Fig.  85.*  To  imderstand  the 

•^  "  distribution    of    tho 

blood-vessels  in  the 
liver,  it  will  be  well 
to  trace,  first,  the  two 
blood-vessels  and  the 
duct  which  enter  the 
organ  on  the  under 
surface  at  the  trans- 
verse fissure,  viz.,  the 
portal  vein,  hepatic 
artery,  and  hepatic 
duct.  As  before  re- 
marked, all  three 
run  in  company,  and 
their  appearance  on 
longitudinal  section 
is  shon-ninfig.  85.  Itunning  together  through  the  substanoe 
of  the  liver,  they  are  contained  in  small  channels,  called 
portal  canah,  their  immediate  investment  being  a  sheath 
of  areolar  tissue,  called  Glisson's  capsule. 

a6,  the  vena  cava  iiifurior ;  27,  opeiiiug  of  tho  caiisular  vein ;  28,  Braall 
put  or  the  trunk  of  the  light  hepatic  vein ;  39,  trunk  of  tho  left 
hepatic  rein  ;  30,  31,  openings  of  tho  right  andleft  diaphraj^atic  veins. 
*  Fig.  Sj.  I.ongitudinal  section  of  a  portal  canal,  containing  a  portal 
vsin,  hepatic  artery  and  liepatic  duct,  from  the  pig  (after  Kieman).  f.  v, 
branch  of  vena  portce^  situated  in  a  ports]  ranal,  formed  nmongst  the 
lohalea  of  the  liver,  and  giving  off  vaginal  branches ;  there  are  also 
seen  within  the  large  portal  vein  numerous  orifices  of  the  smallest  inter- 
lobulat  veins  arising  directly  from  it ;  a,  hepatic  arleiy ;  d,  hepatic  duct. 
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To  take  the  distribution  of  the  portal  vein  first ; — In 
its  course  throug^h  the  livor  this  vessel  gives  off  small 
branches,  wMch  divide  and  subdivide  between  the  lobules 
flnrronnding  them  and  limiting  them,  and  from  tTi'"  cir* 
cnmstance  called  int«r-lobiiIar  veins.  From  these  small 
vessels  a  dense  capillary  network  is  prolonged  into  the 
substance  of  tlie  lobule,  and  this  network  gradually  gather- 
ing itself  up,  so  to  speak,  into  larger  vessds,  converges 
finally  to  a  single  small  vein,  occupying  the  centre  of  the 
lobule,  and  hence  called  t'nlra -lobular.  This  arrangement 
is  veil  seen  in  fig.  86,  which  represents  a  transverse  seo- 
tion  of  a  lobule.  The  smalUr  branches  of  the  portal  vein 
being  closely  surrounded  by  the  lobnles,  give  off  directly 


tn(«r-lobnlar  veins  (tee  fig.  85) ;  but  here  and  there,  espe- 
cially vhne  the  hepatic  artery  and  duct  intervene,  branches 

*  Fig.  S6.  Croas  section  of  a  lobule  of  the  human  liver,  in  which 
the  cftpillary  network  between  the  portal  ani  hepatic  veins  hie  bean  fnlly 
iitj«cled  (from  Sappey)  ".  i.  Section  of  the  infrn-lobnlar  vain;  3,  its 
■mallar  branches  collectiDg  blood  from  the  capilliry  network  ;  3,  mter- 
lobular  branch^  of  the  vena  portn  with  their  imallet  nmifieatiaaa 
paaaing  inwards  towuds  tlia  caFillarj  network  in  tha  sabitanca  of  tho 
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called  vaginal  first  artse,  and  breaking  up  in  the  sheath  are 
mibaaqtiently  distributed  like  the  others  around  tlie  lobulee 
and  become  tnler-lobular.  The  larger  trunks  of  the  portal 
vein  being  more  separated  from  the  lobules  by  a  thicker 
flheatli  of  Gliseon's  capsule,  give  off  vaginal  branches 
atone,  which,  however,  after  breaking  up  in  the  sheath, 
are  di8tribut«d  like  the  others  between  the  lobules,  and 
become  tnl«r-lobular  veins. 

The  small  IX  trn -lobular  veins  discharge  their  contents  into 
veins  called  mli-lobular  (fig.  88),  while  these  again,  by  their 


'  Fig.  87.  Section  of  a  portiim  of  liver  passing  lou(^ta(Uniltj 
throngh  a  conBiderabls  hepatic  vein,  from  the  pig  (olUr  Kiemon)  ].  H, 
hepatic  Tenons  trunk,  against  wliich  the  sides  of  the  lobnlea  (I)  axv 
applied  ;  h,  h,  h,  sublobular  hepatic  veins,  on  which  the  base?  of  the 
lobules  rest,  and  throngh  the  coats  of  vhich  they  are  seen  as  polygonal 
fignres ;  i,  month  of  the  intralobnlar  veins,  opening  into  the  sablobular 
veins ;  1',  intralobnlar  veins  shown  passing  up  the  centre  of  some  divided 
lobules ;  !,  I,  cat  Biuface  of  the  liver ;  e,  e,  walls  of  the  hepatic  renons 
canal,  formeil  by  the  poly;^nsl  boMS  of  the  lobnlea. 
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onioQ,  form  tlie  main  brandies  of  the  h*patie  vein,  wHioIi 
leaves  the  posterior  border  of  p-    ^  ■ 

the  liTBr  to  end  by  two  or 
three  principal  trunks  in  tlie 
inferior  vena  cava,  just  before 
its  passage  through  the  dia- 
phragm. The  su&-lobular  and 
hepatic  veins,  unlike  the  portal 
vein  and  its  companions,  have 
little  or  no  areolar  tissue 
around  them,  and  their  coats 
being  veij  thin,  they  form 
little  more  than  mere  chan- 
nels in  the  liver  subatance 
which  closely  surrounds  them. 

The  manner  in  which  the  lobules  are  connected  with 
the  Kiblobviar  veins  by  means  of  the  small  intralobular  veins 
is  well  seen  in  the  diagram,  fig.  88  and  in  fig.  87,  which 
represent  the  parts  as  seen  in  a  longitudinal  section.  The 
appearance  has  been  likened  to  a  twig  having  leaves  with- 
out footstalks — the  lobules  representing  the  leaves,  and 
the  tuhlobjdar  vein  the  small  branch  fiom  which  it  springs. 
On  a  transverse  section,  the  appearance  of  the  intrO' 
Mmiar  veins  is  that  of  I,  fig.  86,  while  both  a  tranversa 
and  longitudinal  section  are  exhibited  In  fig.  89. 

The  hepatic  artery,  the  function  of  which  is  to  distribcte 
blood  for  nutrition  to  Glisson's  capsule,  the  walls  of  the 
ducts  and  blood- vessels,  and  other  parts  of  the  liver,  is 
distributed  in  a  very  similar  manner  to  the  portal  vein,  its 
blood  being  returned  by  small  branches  either  into  Uie 
ramifications  of  the  portal  vein,  or  into  the  capillary  plexus 
of  die  lobules  which  connects  the  inter-  and  tntra-Iobular 
veins. 


*  Fig.  88.    Diagram  ibowing  the  mumar  in  which  Uie  lobnbi  of  tbs 
Ut«t  rwt  on  the  aublobular  riiiu  (aFter  Kietnui), 
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The  hepatic  duct  divides  and  subdivides  in  a  manner 
▼eay  like  that  of  the  portal  vein  and  hepatic  arteiy,  ihe 
larger  brsnches  being  lined  by  eylindrieal,  and  the  smaller 

Fig.  89*. 


hj  email  polyijonal  epithelium.  The  exact  arrangement  of 
its  terminal  branches,  however,  and  their  relation  to  the 
liTer-cells  have  not  been  clearly  made  out,  or,  at  least,  have 
not  been  agreed  upon  by  different  observers.  The  chief 
theories  on  the  subject  are  three  in  number: — ■ 

1 .  That  the  terminal  branches  of  the  hepatic  duct  form 
an  interlobular  network,  which  abuts  on  the  outermost 
cells  of  a  lobide,  but  does  not  enter  the  inside  of  the 
lobule,  or  only  for  a  little  way. 

2.  That  minute  branches  begin  in  the  lobules  letween 
the  cells,  not  enclosing  them. 

3.  That  the  ultimate  branches  begin  in  the  lobules  and 
enclose  hepatic  cells. 

"  Fig.  89.  CapiUnry  network  of  the  lobules  of  tho  rabbit's  liver 
(Iroin  EoUiker),  V-  The  figure  is  taken  from  a  Teiy  sQccessfnl  ii^jec- 
tiou  of  tlie  hepatic  veins,  made  by  Hsrting  :  it  shows  noarlj  the  whole 
of  two  lobules,  and  parts  of  three  others  ;  ji,  portal  branches  ninning  in 
the  interlobnlar  spaces ;  A,  hepatic  veins  penetrating  and  radiating  from 
the  centre  of  the  lobules. 
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The  illiutrations  below  will  bIiow  the  conflicting  theories 
at  a  glance- 

Fig.  cfn.' 


'  Fig.  90.  Diagrams  showing  the  arrangement  of  the  radidas  of  tha 
hepatic  duct,  according  to  ilitrcront  obaerven. 

I.  d,  d,  nre  two  branches  of  the  hepatic  dnct,  which  ia  luppoaed 
to  commeii'M  in  a  plcius  situated  towards  tlie  circumference  of  the 
lobule  marked  b,  b,  called  by  Kienian  the  bihary  plexus.  Withili  this 
is  seen  the  central  part  of  the  lobule,  contatDing  branches  of  the  iutia- 
lobukr  vtin. 

I.  A  small  fragment  of  an  hepatic  lobnle,  of  which  the  tmallest 
inteTceUulnr  biliary  ducts  wcra  fillcil  with  colouring  matter  during 
life,  hiKl>^y  magnified  (from  Chr^onszczenskj). 

3.  View  of  lome  of  the  smallest  biliary  ducts  illnstxating  Beale'B 
view  of  their  relation  to  the  bilia[ycelU(froin  Kolliker  after  Beale),  ^yi. 

The  drawing  is  taken  from  an  injected  praparatioii  of  the  pig'a  liver ; 
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Functions  of  the  Liver. 

The  Secretion  of  Bile  is  the  most  obvious,  and  one  of 
the  chief  functions  which  the  liver  has  to  perform ;  hut,  as 
wiU  be  presently  shown,  it  is  not  the  only  one  ;  for  import- 
ant changes  are  effected  in  certain  constituents  of  the 
blood  in  its  transit  through  this  gland,  whereby  they  are 
rendered  more  fit  for  their  subsequent  purposes  in  the  ani- 
mal economy. 

TJie  BOe. 

Composition  of  the  Bile, — The  bile  is  a  somewhat  viscid 
flu;d,  of  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow  colour,  a  strongly 
bitter  taste,  and  when  fresh  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
odour ;  it  has  a  neutral  or  slightly  alkaline  reaction,  and 
its  specific  gravity  is  about  I020.  Its  colour  and  degree 
of  consistence  vary  much,  apparently  independent  of 
disease  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  it  becomes  gradually  more  deeply 
coloured  and  thicker  as  it  advances  along  its  ducts,  or 
when  it  remains  long  in  the  gall-bladder,  wherein,  at 
the  same  time,  it  becomes  more  viscid  and  ropy,  of  a 
darker  colour,  and  more  bitter  taste,  mainly  from  its 
greater  degree  of  concentration,  on  accoimt  of  partial 
absorption  of  its  water,  but  partly  also  from  being  mixed 
with  mucus. 

The  following  analysis  is  by  Frerichs : — 

Composition  of  Human  Bile, 

Water 8592 

Solids 140-8 


1,CXX)*0 


a,  small  brauch  of  an  interlobular  hei)atic  duct ;  6,  smallest  biliary 
ducts  ;  Cf  portions  of  the  cellular  pait  of  the  lobule  in  which  the  cells 
are  seen  within  tubes  which  communicatd  with  the  iiuest  ducts. 
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Biliary  acids  combined  I  |>;,-_  „, ., 

Witt  alkalies                |  ^'''°  "          ■  9'  5 

Fftl 9* 

Cliolcsterin 2-6 

MucQB  anil  colouriug  matters    .        .  39'S 

Salts 77 

140'S 

The  Bilin  nr  biliart/  matter  when  &eed  by  ether  from  tlie 
flit  with  which  it  is  combined,  is  a  resiuoid  substance,  solu- 
ble in  water,  alcohol,  and  alkaline  solutions,  and  giving  to 
the  watery  solution  the  taste  and  general  character  of  bile. 
It  is  a  compound  of  soda,  with  two  resinous  acids,  named 
glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids.  The  former  consists  of 
cholic  acid  conjugated  with  glycin  (or  sugar  of  gelatin),  the 
latter  of  the  same  acid  conjugated  with  taurin. 

Falti/  lubttanee*  are  found  in  variable  proportions.  Be- 
sides the  ordinary  saponifiable  fate,  there  is  a  small  quantity 
of  choleeteria  (p.  1 1),  which,  with  the  other  firee  fats,  is 
probably  held  in  solution  by  the  tauro-cholate  of  soda. 

A  peculiar  substance,  which  Dr.  Flint  has  discovered  in 
the  tsBcea,  and  named  itercorin  (p.  342),  is  closely  allied 
to  cbolesterin  i    and  Dr.  Flint  Fig.  gi.' 

believes  that  while  one  great   1 
function  of  the  liver  is  to  ex- 
crete   cholesterin     from    tlie  ^—  . 
blood,  as  the  kidney  excretes  W      I    I 
urea,  the   stercorin  of  fteces  ■        '^ 
is  the  modified  form  in  which  I 
cholesteria  finally  leaves  the  I 
body.     Ten  grains  and  a  half  I 
of  stercorin,  he  reckons,  1 
excreted  daily. 

The  colouring  matter  of  the  bile  has  not  yet  been  obtained 
pnie,  owing  to  the  &cility  with  which  it  is  decomposed. 
It  occasionally  deposits  itself  in  the  gall-bladder  as  a  yel- 

*  Fig.  91.     CryataUina  icalesof  cboleateriu. 


i^ 
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low  substance  mixed  with  mucus^  and  in  this  state  has 
been  frequently  examined.  It  is  composed  of  two  colour- 
ing matters^  called  bUiverdin  and  bilifulvin.  By  oxidising 
agencies,  as  exposure  to  the  air,  or  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  it  assumes  a  dark  green  colour.  In  cases  of  biliary 
obstruction,  it  is  often  re-absorbed,  circulates  with  the  blood, 
and  gives  to  the  tissues  the  yellow  tint  characteristic  of 
jaimdice. 

There  seems  to  be  some  relationship  between  the  colour- 
matters  of  the  blood  and  bile,  and,  it  may  be  added,  be- 
tween these  and  that  of  the  urine  also,  so  that  it  is  possible 
they  may  be,  all  of  them,  varieties  of  the  same  pigment,  or 
derived  from  the  same  source.  Nothing,  however,  is  at 
present  certainly  known  regarding  the  relation  in  which 
one  of  them  stands  to  the  other. 

The  mucus  in  bile  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  gall-bladder,  but  in  part  also  from  the 
hepatic  ducts  and  their  branches.  It  constitutes  the  residue 
after  bile  is  treated  with  alcohol.  The  epithelium  with 
which  it  is  mixed  may  be  detected  in  the  bile  with  the 
microscope  in  the  form  of  cylindrical  cells,  either  scattered 
or  still  held  together  in  layers.  To  the  presence  of  this 
mucus  is  probably  to  be  ascribed  the  rapid  decomposition 
imdergone  by  the  bilin ;  for,  according  to  Berzelius,  if  the 
mucus  be  separated,  bile  will  remain  unchanged  for  many 
days. 

The  saline  or  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bile  are  similar 
to  those  found  in  most  other  secreted  fluids.  It  is  possible 
that  the  carbonate  and  neutral  phosphate  of  sodium  and 
potassium,  found  in  the  ashes  of  bile,  are  formed  in  the 
incineration,  and  do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  fluid.  Oxide 
of  iron  is  said  to  be  a  common  constituent  of  the  ashes  of 
bile,  and  copper  is  generally  found  in  healthy  bile,  and 
constantly  in  biliary  calculi. 

Such  are  the  principal  chemical  constituents  of  bile ;  but 
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its  pli3rsiolog7  is,  perhaps,  better  illustrated  by  its  ultimate 
elementary  composition.  According  to  Liebig's  analysis, 
the  biliary  matter, — consisting  of  bilin  and  the  products  of 
its  spontaneous  decomposition — ^yields,  on  analysis,  76  atoms 
of  carbon,  66  of  hydrogen,  22  of  oxygen,  2  of  nitrogeni 
and  a  certain  quantity  of  sulphur.*  Comparing  this  with 
the  ultimate  composition  of  the  organic  parts  of  blood 
which  may  be  stated  at  C^  gHggNgOj  ^  with  sulphur  and 
phosphorus — it  is  evident  that  bile  contains  a  large  pre- 
ponderance of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and  a  deficiency  of 
nitrogen.     The  import  of  this  will  presently  appear. 

Tests  fob  Bile. — A  common  test  for  the  presence  of 
bile  consists  of  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  nitric 
acid,  when,  if  bile  be  present,  a  play  of  colours  is  produced, 
beginning  with  green  and  passing  through  various  tints 
to  red.  This  test  will  detect  only  the  colouring  matter  of 
the  bUe. 

The  best  test  for  the  bilin  is  Fettenkofer's.  To  the  liquid 
suspected  to  contain  bile  must  be  added,  first,  a  drop  or  two 
of  a  strong  solution  of  cane-sugar  (one  part  of  sugar  to 
four  parts  of  water),  and  immediately  afterwards  sulphurie 
acid,  to  the  extent  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  liquid.  On 
first  adding  the  acid,  a  whitish  precipitate  faUs ;  but  this 
redissolves  with  a  slight  excess  of  the  acid,  and  on  the 
further  addition  of  the  latter  there  appears  a  bright  cherry- 
red  colour,  gradually  changing  through  a  lake  tint,  to  a  dark 
purple. 

The  process  of  secreting  bile  is  probably  continually  going 
on,  but  appears  to  be  retarded  during  fasting,  and  accele- 
rated on  taking  food.     This  was  shown  by  Blondlot  who, 


*  Tho  sulphur  is  combined  with  the  taurin— one  of  the  substances 
yielded  by  the  decomposition  of  bilin.  According  to  Dr.  Kemp,  the 
sulphur  in  the  bile  of  the  «pc,  dried  and  freed  from  mucus,  colouring 
matter,  and  salts,  constitutes  about  3  per  cent 
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having  tied  the  common  bile-duct  of  a  dog,  and  established 
a  fistulous  opening  between  the  skin  and  gall-bladder, 
whereby  all  the  bile  secreted  was  discharged  at  the  surface, 
noticed  that  when  the  animal  was  fasting,  sometimes  not 
a  drop  of  bile  was  discharged  for  several  hours;  but 
that,  in  about  ten  minutes  after  the  introduction  of  food 
into  the  stomach,  the  bile  began  to  flow  abundantly,  and 
continued  to  do  so  during  the  whole  period  of  digestion. 
Bidder  and  Schmidt's  observations  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  this. 

The  bile  is  probably  formed  first  in  the  hepatic  cells ; 
then,  being  discharged  into  the  minute  hepatic  ducts,  it 
passes  into  the  larger  tnmks,  and  fix)m  the  main  hepatic 
duct  may  be  carried  at  once  into  the  duodenum.  But, 
probably,  this  happens  only  while  digestion  is  going  on  ; 
during  fasting  it  flows  from  the  common  bile-duct  into 
the  cystic  duct,  and  thence  into  the  gall-bladder,  where  it 
accumulates  till,  in  the  next  period  of  digestion,  it  is  dis- 
charged into  the  intestine.  The  gall-bladder  thus  fulfils 
what  appears  to  be  its  chief  or  only  office,  that  of  a  reser- 
voir ;  for  its  presence  enables  bile  to  be  constantly  secreted 
for  the  purification  of  the  blood,  yet  insures  that  it  shall  all 
be  employed  in  the  service  of  digestion,  although  digestion 
is  periodic,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  constant. 

The  mechanism  by  which  the  bile  passes  into  the  gall- 
bladder is  simple.  The  orifice  through  which  the  common 
bile-duct  communicates  with  the  duodenum  is  narrower 
than  the  duct,  and  appears  to  be  closed,  except  when  there 
is  sufficient  pressure  behind  to  force  the  bile  through  it. 
The  pressure  exercised  upon  the  bile  secreted  during  the 
intervals  of  digestion  appears  insufficient  to  overcome  the 
force  with  which  the  orifice  of  the  duct  is  closed ;  and  the 
bile  in  the  common' duct,  finding  no  exit  in  the  intestine, 
traverses  the  cystic  duct,  and  so  passes  into  the  gall-bladder, 
being  probably  aided  in  this  retrograde  course  by  the  peri- 
staltic action  of  the  ducts.     The  bile  is  discharged  from  the 
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gall-bladder,  and  enters  the  duodenum  on  tlie  introduction 
of  food  into  the  email  intestine:  being  preased  on  by  tlie 
contraction  of  the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder,  and  probably  of 
the  common  bile-duct  also ;  for  both  these  organs  contain 
organic  muscular  fibre-cells.  Their  contraction  is  excited 
by  the  stimulus  of  the  food  in  the  duodenum  acting  so  as  to 
produce  a  reflex  movement,  the  force  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  open  the  orifice  of  the  common  bile-duct. 

Various  estimates  have  been  made  of  the  quantiti/  of  bile 
discharged  in  the  intestines  in  twenty-four  hours :  the 
quantity  doubtless  varying,  like  that  of  the  gastric  fluid,  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  A  foir  average 
of  several  computations  would  give  thirty  to  forty  ounces  as 
the  quantiQ'  daily  secreted  by  man. 

The  puTpoiei  servtd  bi/  th«  ucretion  of  biU  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  of  two  principal  kinds,  viz.,  excremmtUiout  and 

As  an  excrementitious  substance,  the  bile  serves  especi- 
ally as  a  medium  for  the  separation  of  excess  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  from  the  blood ;  and  its  adaptation  to  this  pur- 
pose is  well  illustrated  by  the  peculiarities  attending  its 
secretion  and  disposal  in  the  fcetus.  During  intra-uterine 
life,  the  lungs  and  the  intestinal  canal  are  almost  inactive; 
there  is  no  respiration  of  open  air  or  digestion  of  food ; 
these  are  unnecessary,  because  of  the  supply  of  well-elabo- 
rated nutriment  received  by  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  at  the 
placenta.  The  liver,  during  the  same  time,  is  proportionally 
lat^r  than  it  is  after  birth,  and  the  secretion  of  bile  is 
active,  although  there  is  no  food  in  the  intestinal  canal  upon 
which  it  can  exercise  any  digestive  property.  At  birth,  the 
intestinal  canal  is  full  of  thick  bile,  mixed  with  intestinal 
secretion;  for  the  meconium,  or  feces  of  the  fcetus,  are 
shown  by  the  analyses  of  Simon  and  of  Frerichs  to  contain 
all  the  essential  principles  of  bile. 
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Compositioii  of  Meconium  (Frerichs) : 

Biliary  resin 15*6 

Common  fat  and  cholesterin        .        .        .  15*4 

Epithelium,  mucus,  pigment,  and  salts       .  69* 

lOO' 

In  the  foetus,  therefore,  the  main  purpose  of  the  secretion 
of  bile  must  be  the  purification  of  the  blood  by  direct 
excretion,  i.e,,  by  separation  from  the  blood,  and  ejection 
from  the  body  without  further  change.  Probably  all  the 
hile  secreted  in  foetal  life  is  incorporated  in  the  meconium, 
and  with  it  discharged,  and  thus  the  liver  may  be  said  to 
discharge  a  function  in  some  sense  vicarious  of  that  of  the 
lung^.  For,  in  the  foetus,  nearly  all  the  blood  coming  from 
the  placenta  passes  through  the  liver,  previous  to  its  dis- 
tribution to  the  several  organs  of  the  body;  and  the 
abstraction  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  other  elements  of  bile 
will  purify  it,  as  in  extra-uterine  life  it  is  purified  by  the 
separation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water  at  the  lungs. 

The  evident  disposal  of  the  foetal  bile  by  excretion,  makes 
it  highly  probable  that  the  bile  in  extra-uterine  life  is 
also,  at  least  in  part,  destined  to  be  discharged  as 
excrementitious.  But  the  analysis  of  the  faeces  of  both 
children  and  adults  shows  that  (except  when  rapidly  dis- 
charged in  purgation)  they  contain  very  little  of  the  bUe 
secreted,  probably  not  more  than  one-sixteenth  part  of  its 
weight,  and  that  this  portion  includes  only  its  colouring, 
and  some  of  its  fatty  matters,  but  none  of  its  essential 
principle,  the  bilin.  All  the  bilin  is  again  absorbed  from 
the  intestines  into  the  blood.  But  the  elementary  compo- 
sition of  bilin  (see  p.  325)  shows  such  a  preponderance  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen,  that  it  cannot  be  appropriated  to 
the  nutrition  of  the  tissues ;  therefore,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  after  absorption,  the  carbon  and  hydrogen  of  the 
bilin  combining  with  oxygen,  are  excreted  as  carbonic 
add  and  water.     The  destination  of  the  bile  is,  on  this 
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theoiy,  eseeDtially  the  same  ia  both  foetal  aud  extra- 
uterine life ;  only,  ia  the  former,  it  is  directly  excreted,  in 
the  latter  for  the  moat  part  indirectly,  being,  before  final 
ejection,  modified  in  ita  absorption  from  the  intestines,  and 
mingled  with  the  blood. 

The  change  from  the  direct  to  the  indirect  mode  of 
excretion  of  the  bile  may,  with  much  probability,  be  con- 
nected with  a  purpose  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
beat.  The  temperature  of  the  f<£tus  is  maintained  hj  that 
of  the  parent,  and  needs  no  eoiurce  of  heat  within  the 
body  of  the  fcotus  itself;  but,  in  extra-uterine  life,  there  is 
(aa  one  may  say)  a  waste  of  material  for  heat  when  any 
excretion  is  discharged  unoxidized ;  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  bilin,  therefore,  instead  of  being  ejected  in  the 
fteces,  are  re-absorbed,  in  order  that  they  may  be  com- 
bined with  oxygen,  and  that  in  the  combination,  heat  may 
be  generated. 

From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  Urer  is  supplied 
with  much  of  the  blood  that  flowa  through  it,  it  is  probable, 
as  Dr.  £udd  suggests,  that  this  organ  is  excretory,  not 
only  for  such  hydro-carbonaceous  matters  as  may  need 
expulsion  &om  any  portion  of  the  blood,  but  tliat  it  serves 
for  the  direct  purification  of  the  stream  which,  arriving  by 
the  portal  vein,  has  just  gathered  up  various  substancea 
in  its  course  through  the  digestive  organs — substances 
which  may  need  to  be  expelled,  almost  immediately  after 
tlieir  absorption.  For  it  is  easily  conceivable  that  many 
things  may  be  taken  up  during  digestion,  which  not  only 
are  unfit  for  purposes  of  nutrition,  but  which  would  be 
positively  injiuious  if  allowed  to  mingle  with  the  genial 
mass  of  the  blood.  The  liver,  therefore,  may  be  supposed 
placed  in  the  only  road  by  which  such  matters  con  pass 
into  the  general  current,  jealously  to  guard  against  their 
further  progress,  and  turn  them  back  again  into  an 
excretory  channel.  The  frequency  with  which  metallic 
poisons  ore  either  excreted  by  the  liver  or  intercepted  and 
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retained,  often  for  a  considerable  time,  in  its  own  substance, 
may  be  adduced  as  evidence  for  the  probable  truth,  of  this 
supposition. 

Though  one  chief  purpose  of  the  secretion  of  bile  may 
thus  appear  to  be  the  purification  of  the  blood  by  ultimate 
excretion,  yet  there  are  many  reasons  for  believing  that, 
while  it  is  in  the  intestines,  it  performs  an  important  part  in 
the  process  of  digestion.  In  nearly  all  animals,  for  example, 
the  bile  is  discharged,  not  through  an  excretory  duct 
communicating  with  the  external  surface  or  with  a  simple 
reservoir,  as  most  secretions  are,  but  is  made  to  pass  into 
the  intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  mingled  with  the  chyme 
directly  after  it  leaves  the  stomach ;  an  arrangement,  the 
constancy  of  which  clearly  indicates  that  the  bile  has  some 
important  relations  to  the  food  with  which  it  is  thus  mixed. 
A  similar  indication  is  furnished  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
secretion  of  bile  is  most  active,  and  the  quantity  discharged 
into  the  intestines  much  greater,  during  digestion  than  at 
any  other  time ;  although,  without  doubt,  this  activity  of 
secretion  during  digestion  may,  however,  be  in  part 
ascribed  to  the  fact  that  a  greater  quantity  of  blood  is  sent 
through  the  portal  vein  to  the  liver  at  this  time,  and  that 
this  blood  contains  some  of  the  materials  of  the  food 
absorbed  from  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which  may  need 
to  be  excreted,  either  temporarily,  to  be  re-absorbed,  or 
permanently. 

Respecting  the  functions  discharged  by  the  bile  in 
digestion,  there  is  little  doubt  that  it  assists  in  emulsifying 
the  fatty  portions  of  the  food,  and  thus  rendering  them 
capable  of  being  absorbed  by  the  lacteals.  For  it  has 
appeared  in  some  experiments  in  which  the  common  bile- 
duct  was  tied,  that  although  the  process  of  digestion  in  the 
stomach  was  unaffected,  chyle  w&b  no  longer  well- formed  ; 
the  contents  of  the  lacteals  consisting  of  clear,  colourless 
fluid,  instead  of  being  opaque  and  white,  as  they  ordinarily 
are,  after  feeding.     (2.)  It  is  probable,  also,  from  the  re- 
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Bult  of  some  expertmentB  by  AViBtinghauBen  and  Hoffmann, 
that  the  moistening  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines by  bile  may  facilitate  absorption  of  littty  matters 
through  it. 

(3.)  The  bil«,  like  the  gastric  fluid,  has  a  strongly 
antiseptic  power,  and  may  serve  to  prevent  the  decompo- 
sition of  food  during  the  time  of  its  sojourn  in  the  intes- 
tines. The  experiments  of  Tiedemann  and  Gmelin  show 
that  the  contents  of  the  inteatineB  are  much  more  foetid 
after  the  common  bile-duct  has  been  tied  than  at  other 
times;  and  the  experiments  of  Bidder  and  Schmidt  on 
animals  with  an  artificial  biliary  fistula,  confirm  this  ob- 
servation ;  moreover,  it  is  found  that  the  mixture  of  bile 
with  a  fermenting  fluid  stops  or  spoils  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. 

(4.)  The  bile  has  also  been  considered  to  act  as  a  kind 
of  natural  purgative,  by  promoting  an  increased  secretion 
of  the  intestinal  glands,  and  by  stimulating  the  intestines 
to  the  propulsion  of  their  contents.  This  view  receives 
support  from  the  constipation  which  ordinarily  exists  in 
jaundice,  from  the  diarrhoea  which  accompanies  excessive 
secretion  of  bile,  and  &om  the  purgative  properties  of  oz- 
gaU. 

Nothing  is  known  with  certainty  respecting  the  changes 
which  the  re-absorbed  portions  of  the  bile  undergo,  either 
in  the  intestines  or  in  the  absorbent  vessels.  That  they 
are  much  changed  appears  &om  the  impossibility  of  de- 
tecting them  in  the  blood ;  and  that  part  of  this  change 
is  effected  in  the  liver  is  probable  from  an  experiment 
of  Mageudie,  who  found  that  when  he  injected  bile 
into  the  portal  vein  a  dog  was  unharmed,  but  was 
killed  when  he  injected  the  bile  into  one  of  the  systemic 
vessels. 

The  secretion  of  bile,  as  already  observed,  is  only  one 
of  the  purposes  fulfilled  by  the  liver.  Another  veiy  im- 
portant foncticm  appears  to  be  that  of  ao   acting  upon 
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certain  constituents  of  the  blood  passing  througli  it,  as  to 
render  some  of  them  capable  of  assimilation  with  the 
blood  generally,  and  to  prepare  others  for  being  duly 
eliminated  in  the  process  of  respiration.  From  the  labours 
of  M.  Bernard,  to  whom  we  owe  most  of  what  we  know 
on  this  subject,  it  appears  that  the  low  form  of  albuminous 
matter,  or  albuminose,  conveyed  from  the  alimentary 
canal  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  requires  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  influence  of  the  liver  before  it  can  be  assi- 
milated by  the  blood ;  for  if  such  albuminous  matter  is 
injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  it  speedily  appears  in  the 
urine ;  but  if  introduced  into  the  portal  vein,  and  thus 
allowed  to  traverse  the  liver,  it  is  no  longer  ejected  as  a 
foreign  substance,  but  is  probably  incorporated  with  the 
albuminous  part  of  the  blood. 

An  important  influence  seems  also  to  be  exerted  by  the 
liver  upon  the  saccharine  matters  derived  from  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  saccharine  and 
amylaceous  principles  of  food  is,  probably,  in  relation  to 
respiration  and  the  production  of  animal  heat;  but  in 
order  that  they  may  fulfil  this,  their  main  office,  it  seems 
to  be  essential  that  they  should  undergo  some  intermediate 
change,  which  is  efiected  in  the  liver,  and  which  consists 
in  their  conversion  into  a  peculiar  form  of  saccharine 
matter,  very  similar  to  glucose,  or  diabetic  sugar.  That 
such  influence  is  exerted  by  the  liver  seems  proved  by  the 
fact  that  when  cane  sugar  is  injected  into  the  jugular  vein 
it  is  speedily  thrown  out  of  the  system,  and  appears  in  the 
urine;  but  when  injected  into  the  portal  vein,  and  thus 
enabled  to  traverse  the  liver,  it  ceases  to  be  excreted  at  the 
kidneys ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  a  very  large 
quantity  of  glucose  may  be  injected  into  the  venous  system 
without  any  trace  of  it  appearing  in  the  urine.  So  that  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  the  saccharine  principles  of  the 
food  undergo,  in  their  passage  through  the  liver,  some 
traJisformation  necessary  to  the  subsequent  purpose  they 
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have  to  fulfil  in  relation  to  the  respiratory  prooess,  and 
without  which,  such  purpose  probably  could  not  be  pro- 
perly accomplished,  and  the  substances  themselves  would 
be  eliminated  as  foreign  matters  by  the  kidneys. 

Then,  again,  it  was  discovered  by  Bernard,  and  the 
discovery  has  been  amply  confirmed,  that  the  liver  pos- 
sesses the  remarkable  property  of  forming  glucose  or  grape- 
sugar  (CgH,  ^Og),  or  a  substance  readily  convertible  into 
sugar,  even  out  of  principles  in  the  blood  which  contain  no 
trace  of  saccharine  or  amylaceous  matter.  In  Herbivora 
and  in  animals  living  on  mixed  diet,  a  large  part  of  the 
sugar  is  derived  from  the  saccharine  and  amylaceous 
principles  introduced  in  their  food.  But  in  animals  fed 
exclusively  on  flesh,  and  deprived  therefore  of  this  source 
of  sugar,  the  liver  furnishes  the  means  whereby  it  may  be 
obtained.  Not  only  in  Camivora,  however,  but  apparently 
in  all  classes  of  animals,  the  liver  is  continually  engaged, 
during  health,  in  forming  sugar,  or  a  substance  closely 
allied  to  it,  in  large  amount.  This  substance  may  always 
be  found  in  the  liver,  even  when  absent  from  all  other  parts 
of  the  body. 

To  demonstrate  the  presence  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  a  por- 
tion of  this  organ,  after  being  cut  into  small  pieces,  is 
bruised  in  a  mortar  to  a  pulp  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  the  pulp  is  boiled  with  sulphate  of  soda  in  order 
to  precipitate  albuminous  and  colouring  matters.  The  de- 
coction is  then  filtered  and  may  be  tested  for  glucose.  The 
most  usual  test  is  Trommer's.  To  the  filtered  solution  an 
equal  quantity  of  liquor  potassae  is  added,  with  a  few  drops 
of  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper.  The  mixture  is  then 
boiled,  when  the  presence  of  sugar  is  indicated  by  a  reddish- 
brown  precipitate  of  the  suboxide  of  copper. 

The  researches  of  Bernard  and  others,  however,  have 
shown  that  the  sugar  is  not  formed  at  once  at  the  liver, 
but  that  this  organ  has  the  power  of  producing  a  peculiar 
substance  allied  to  starch,  which  is  readily  convertible  into 
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glucose  when  in  contact  with  any  animal  ferment.  This 
substance  has  received  the  different  names  of  glycogen, 
glycogenic  substance,  animal  starch,  hepatin. 

Glycogen  (C ,  jH ,  ^,0,  ^)  is  obtained  by  taking  a  portion 
of  liver  from  a  recently  killed  animal,  and,  after  cutting  it 
into  small  pieces,  placing  it  for  a  short  time  in  boiling 
water.  It  is  then  bruised  in  a  mortar,  until  it  forms  a 
pulpy  mass,  and  subsequently  boiled  in  distilled  water  for 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated 
firom  the  filtered  decoction  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

When  purified,  glycogen  is  a  white,  amorphous,  starch- 
like substance,  odourless  and  tasteless,  soluble  in  water, 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  is  converted  into  glucose  by 
boiling  with  dilute  acids,  or  by  contact  with  any  animal 
ferment. 

There  ai*e  two  chief  theories  concerning  the  immediate 
destination  of  glycogen,  (i.)  According  to  Bernard  and 
most  other  physiologists,  its  conversion  into  sugar  takes 
place  rapidly  during  life,  and  the  sugar  is  conveyed  away 
by  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  be  consumed  in 
respiration  at  the  lungs.  (2.)  Pavy  and  others  believe  that 
the  conversion  into  suijar  only  occurs  after  death,  and  that 
during  life  no  sugar  exists  in  healthy  livers, — the  amyloid 
substance  or  glycogen  being  prevented  by  some  force  from 
undergoing  the  transformation.  The  chief  arguments 
advanced  by  Pavy  in  support  of  this  view  are,  first,  that 
scarcely  a  trace  of  sugar  is  found  in  blood  drawn  during 
life  from  the  right  ventricle,  or  in  blood  collected  from  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  immediately  after  an  animal  has 
been  suddenly  deprived  of  life,  while  if  the  examination  be 
delayed  for  a  little  while  after  death,  sugar  in  abundance 
may  be  found  in  such  blood ;  secondly,  that  the  liver, 
like  the  venous  blood  in  the  heart,  is,  at  the  moment  of 
death,  almost  completely  free  from  sugar,  although  after- 
wards its  tissue  speedily  becomes  saccharine,  unless  the 
formation  of  sugar  be  prevented  by  freezing,  boiling,  or 
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other  means  calculated  to  interfere  Tith.  the  action  of  & 
ferment  on  the  amyloid  Bubatance  of  the  organ.  lostead 
of  adopting  Bernard's  view,  that  normally,  during  life, 
glycogen  passee  as  sugar  into  the  hepatic  venous  blood,  and 
thereby  is  conveyed  to  the  lungs  to  be  further  disposed  of, 
Pavy  inclines  to  believe  that  it  may  represent  an  intermediate 
stage  in  the  formation  of  fat  &om  materials  absorbed  &om 
the  alimentary  canal. 

For  the  present  we  must  remain  uncertain  as  to  whicli 
of  these  theories  contains  most  truth  In  it. 

Whatever  be  the  destination  of  this  peculiar  amyloid 
substance  formed  at  the  liver,  most  recent  observers  agree 
that  it  is  formed  at,  and  exists  within,  the  hepatic  cells, 
from  which  it  may  be  extracted  by  the  process  just  des- 
cribed. 

Much  doubt  exists  also  respecting  die  mode  in  which 
glycogen  is  formed  in  the  liver,  and  the  materials 
which  furnish  its  source.  Since  its  quantity  is  increased 
alter  feeding,  especially  on  substances  containing  much 
sugar  or  starch,  it  is  probable  that  part  of  it  is  derived 
froui  saccharine  principles  absorbed  from  the  digestive 
canal ;  but  since  its  formation  continues  even  when  there 
is  no  starch  or  sugar  in  the  food,  the  albuminous  or  iatty 
principles  also  have  been  thought  capable  of  furnish- 
ing part  of  it.  Numerous  experiments,  however,  having 
proved  that  the  liver  continues  to  form  sugar  in  animals 
after  prolonged  starvation,  and  during  hybernation,  and 
even  after  death,  its  production  is  clearly  independent 
of  the  elements  of  food.  One  of  Bernard's  experiments 
may  be  quoted  in  proof  of  this  : — Having  fed  a  healthy  dog 
for  many  days  exclusively  on  flesh,  he  killed  it,  removed 
the  liver  at  once,  and  before  the  contained  blood  oould 
have  coagulated,  he  thoroughly  washed  out  its  tissue  by 
passing  a  stream  of  cold  water  through  the  portal  vein. 
He  continued  the  injection  until  the  liver  waa  completely 
ezsanguined,  until  the  issuing  water  contained  not  a  trace 
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of  sugar  or  albumen,  and  until  no  sugar  was  yielded  by 
portions  of  the  organ  cut  into  slices  and  boiled  in  water. 
Having  thus  deprived  the  liver  of  all  saccharine  matter, 
he  left  it  for  twenty-four  hours,  aud  on  then  examining  it, 
found  in  its  tissue  a  large  quantity  of  soluble  sugar,  which 
must  clearly  have  been  formed  subsequently  to  the  organ 
being  washed,  and  out  of  some  previously  insoluble  and 
non-saccharine  substance.  This  and  other  experiments 
led  him  and  others  to  the  conclusion  that  the  formation 
of  the  amyloid  substance  by  the  liver  is  the  result  of  a 
kind  of  secretion  or  elaboration  out  of  materials  in  the 
solid  tissues  of  the  gland — such  secretion  being  probably 
effected  by  the  hepatic  cells,  in  which,  indeed,  as  already 
observed,  the  substance  has  been  detected. 

According  to  this  view,  then,  the  liver  may  be  regarded 
as  ^an  organ  engaged  in  forming  two  kinds  of  secretion, 
namely,  bile  and  sugar,  or  rather,  glycogen  readily  con- 
vertible into  sugar.  The  former,  chiefly  excrementitious, 
passes  along  the  bile-ducts  into  the  intestines,  where  it 
may  subserve  some  purposes  in  relation  to  digestion,  and 
is  then  for  the  most  part  re-absorbed,  and  ultimately 
eliminated  during  the  processes  concerned  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat.  The  latter,  namely  sugar,  being 
soluble,  is,  unless  Pavy*s  view  be  correct,  taken  up  by  the 
blood  in  the  hepatic  vein,  conveyed  through  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  to  tlie  lungs,  where  it  is  probably  consumed  in 
the  respiratory  process,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  animal  heat. 

The  formation  of  glycogen  or  of  sugar  is,  like  all  other 
processes  in  the  living  body,  under  the  control  of  the 
nervous  system.  Bernard  discovered  that  by  pricking  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  the  quantity  of  sugar  formed 
was  so  much  in  excess  of  the  normal  quantity,  as  to  be  ex- 
creted by  the  kidney,  and  thus  produce  the  leading  symptom 
of  diabetes.  Section  of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  also  produces  diabetes. 
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The  channel  by  which  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  is  conducted  in  the  preceding  and  similar  experiments 
is  not  accurately  known ;  no  theory  having  been  perma- 
nently established,  which  explains  all  the  facts  hitherto 
observed  in  connection  with  the  influence  of  the  nervous 
system  on  the  production  of  glucose. 

Summary  of  the  Changes  which  take  place  in  the  Food  during 
its  Passage  through  the  Small  Intestine. 

In  order  to  understand  the  changes  in  the  food  which 
occur  during  its  passage  through  the  small  intestine,  it 
will  be  weU  to  refer  briefly  to  the  state  in  which  it  leaves 
the  stomach  through  the  pylorus.  It  has  been  said 
before,  that  the  chief  office  of  the  stomach  is  not  only  to 
mix  into  an  uniform  mass  all  the  varieties  of  food  that 
reach  it  through  the  oesophagus,  but  especially  to  dissolve 
the  nitrogenous  portion  by  means  of  the  gastric  juice. 
The  fatty  matters,  during  their  sojourn  in  the  stomach, 
become  more  thoroughly  mingled  with  the  other  consti- 
tuents  of  the  food  taken,  but  are  not  yet  in  a  state  fit  for 
absorption.  The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  which 
began  in  the  mouth,  has  been  interfered  with,  although 
not  stopped  altogether.  The  soluble  matters — both  those 
which  were  so  from  the  first,  as  sugar  and  saline  matter, 
and  those  which  have  been  made  so  by  the  action  of  the 
saliva  and  gastric  juice — ^have  beg^un  to  disappear  by  ab- 
sorption into  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  same  thing  has 
befallen  such  fluids  as  may  have  been  swallowed, — wine, 
water,  etc. 

The  thin  pultticeous  chyme,  therefore,  which,  during  the 
whole  period  of  gAstric  digestion,  is  being  constantly 
squeezed  or  strained  through  the  pyloric  orifice  into  the 
duodenum,  consists  of  albuminous  matter,  broken  down, 
dissolving  and  half  dissolved,  fatty  matter,  broken  down, 
but  not  dissolved  at  all,  starch  very  slowly  in  process  of 
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oonver&ion  into  sugar,  and  as  it  becomes  sugar,  also  dis- 
solving in  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  mixed ;  while  with 
these  are  mingled  gastric  fluid,  and  fluid  that  has  been 
swallowed,  together  with  such  portions  of  the  foojd  as 
are  not  digestible,  and  will  be  finally  expelled  as  part  of 
the  fsDces. 

On  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  duodenum,  it  is 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  the  fluid  secreted  by  Lieber- 
kiihn's  and  Brunn's  glands,  before  described,  and  to  that 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  which  are  poured  into  this 
part  of  the  intestine. 

Without  doubt,  that  part  of  digestion  which  it  is  a  chief 
duty  of  the  small  intestine  to  perform,  is  the  alteration  of 
the  fat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  fit  for  absorption. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  change  is  chiefly  effected 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine.  What  is  the 
exact  share  of  the  process,  however,  allotted  respectively 
to  the  bile,  pancreatic  secretion,  and  the  secretion  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  is  still  imcertain.  It  is  most  probable, 
however,  that  the  pancreatic  secretion  and  the  bile  are 
the  main  agents  in  emulsifying  the  fat,  and  that  they  do 
this  by  direct  admixture  with  it.  They  also  promote  its 
absorption  by  moistening  the  surface  of  the  villi  (p.  331). 

During  digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  the  villi  become 
turgid  with  blood,  their  epithelial  cells  become  filled,  by 
absorption,  with  fat-globules,  which,  after  minute  division, 
transude  into  the  granular  basis  of  the  villus,  and  thence 
into  the  lacteal  vessel  in  the  centre,  by  which  they  are 
conveyed  along  the  mesentery  to  the  lymphatic  glands, 
and  thence  into  the  thoracic  duct.  A  part  of  the  fat  is 
also  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  intestine.  The 
term  chyle  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  emulsified  contents 
of  the  intestine  after  their  admixture  with  the  bile  and 
pancreatic  juice ;  but  more  strictly  to  the  fluid  contained  in 
the  lacteal  vessels  during  digestion,  which  differs  from 
ordinary  lymph  contained  in  the  same  vessels  at  other  times. 
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chiefly  in  the  greatly  increased  quantity  of  fat  paziiclea 
which  have  been  absorbed  &om  the  email  intestine. 

Although  the  most  evident  function  of  the  small  intes- 
tine is  the  digestiou  of  fat,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
a  great  part  of  the  other  coostituents  of  the  food  ia  by  no 
means  completely  digested  when  it  leaves  the  stomocb. 
Indeed,  its  leaving  it  unabsorbed  would,  alone,  be  proof  of 
this  fact. 

The  albuminous  substances  which  have  been  partly  dis- 
solved in  the  stomach  confinue  to  be  acted  on  by  the 
gastric  juice  which  passes  into  the  duodenum  with  them, 
and  the  effect  of  the  last-named  secretion  is  assisted  or 
complemented  by  that  of  the  pancreas  and  intestinal 
glands.  As  the  albuminous  matters  are  dissolved,  they 
are  absorbed  chiefly  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  only  to  a 
small  extent,  probably,  by  the  lacteals. 

The  ttarcky,  or  amylaceous  portion  of  the  food,  the  con- 
version of  which  into  dextrin  and  sugar  was  more  or  less 
interrupted  during  its  stay  in  the  stomach,  is  now  acted 
on  briskly  by  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  of  Brunn's 
glands,  and  perhaps  of  Lieberkiitm's  glands  also,  and  the 
sugar  as  it  is  formed  dissolves  in  the  intestincd  fluids,  and 
afterwards,  like  the  albumen,  is  absorbed  chiefly  by  the 
blood-vessels. 

The  liqaidt,  swallowed  as  such,  which  may  have  escaped 
absorption  in  the  stomach,  are  absorbed  probably  very 
soon  after  their  entrance  into  the  intestine ;  the  fluidify  of 
the  contentA  of  the  latter  being  preserved  more  by  the  con- 
stant secretion  of  fluid  by  the  intestinal  glands,  pancreas, 
and  liver,  than  by  any  given  portion  of  fluid,  whether 
swallowed  or  secreted,  remaining  long  unabsorbed.  From 
this  fact,  thei«fore,  it  may  be  gathered  that  there  is  a  kind 
of  circulation  constantly  proceeding  from  the  intestines 
into  the  blood,  and  from  the  blood  into  the  intestines 
again ;  for,  as  all  the  fluid,  probably  a  very  large  amount, 
secreted  by  the  intestinal  glands,  must  come  from  the 
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bloody  the  latter  would  be  too  mucli  drained,  were  it  not 
that  the  same  fluid  after  secretion  is  again  re-absorbed 
into  the  current  of  blood — going  into  the  blood  charged 
with  nutrient  products  of  digestion— coming  but  again  by 
secretion  through  tiie  glands  in  a  comparatiyelj  uncharged 
condition. 

It  has  been  said  before  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
during  gastric  digestion  have  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 
On  the  entrance  of  the  chyme  into  the  small  intestine, 
this  is  gradually  neutralized  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
admixture  with  the  bile  and  other  secretions  with  which 
it  is  mixed,  and  the  acid  reaction  becomes  less  and  less 
strongly  marked  as  the  chyme  passes  along  the  canal 
towards  the  ileo-c8ocal  valve. 

Thus,  all  the  materials  of  the  food  are  acted  on  in  the 
small  intestine,  and  a  great  portion  of  the  nutrient  matter 
is  absorbed — the  fat  chiefly  by  the  lacteals,  the  other 
principles,  when  in  a  state  of  solution,  chiefly  by  the  blood- 
vessels, but  neither,  probably,  exclusively  by  one  set  of 
vessels.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  small  intestine,  the  chyme, 
still  thin  and  pultaceous,  is  of  a  light  yellow  colour,  and 
has  a  distinctly  faecal  odour.  In  this  state  it  passes 
through  the  ileo-ccecal  opening  into  the  large  intestine. 


Summary  oj  the  Process  oj  Digestion  in  the  Large  Intestine, 

The  changes  which  take  place  in  the  chyme  after  its 
passage  from  the  sviall  into  the  large  intestine  are  probably 
only  the  continuation  of  the  same  changes  that  occur  in 
the  course  of  the  food*s  passage  through  the  upper  part  of 
the  intestinal  canal.  From  the  absence  of  villi,  however, 
we  may  conclude  that  absorption,  especially  of  fatty 
matter,  is  in  great  part  completed  in  the  small  intestine, 
while,  from  the  still  half-liquid,  pultaceous  consistence  of 
thia  chyme  when  it  first  enters  the  csocum,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  absorption  of  liquid  is  not  by  any  means 
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concluded.  The  peculiar  odour,  moreoTer,  vhich  is 
acquired  afler  a  short  time  hj  the  oontenta  of  the  large 
bowel,  would  seem  to  indicate  the  addition  to  them,  in 
this  region,  of  some  special  matter,  piobabl;  excretory. 
The  acid  reaction,  which  had  become  less  and  lees  distinct 
in  the  small  bowel,  again  becomes  very  manifest  in  the 
ctecum- — probably  trava  acid  fermentation  proceases  in  some 
of  the  materials  of  the  food. 

There  seeme  no  reason,  however,  to  conclude  that  any 
special,  '  secondary,'  digestive  process  occurs  in  the  ceeoum 
or  in  any  other  part  of  the  large  intestine.  Probably  any 
constituent  of  the  food  which  has  escaped  digestion  and 
absorption  in  the  small  bowel  may  be  digested  in  the  large 
intestine;  and  the  power  of  this  part  of  tiie  intestinal 
canal  to  digest  &t^,  albuminous,  or  other  matters,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  good  effects  of  nutrient  enemata,  so 
frequently  given  when  from  any  cause  there  ia  difficult  in 
introducing  food  into  the  stomach.  In  ordinary  healthy 
digestion,  however,  the  changes  which  ensue  in  the  chyme 
after  its  passage  into  the  large  intestine,  ore  mainly  the 
absorption  of  the  more  liquid  ports,  and  the  addition  of 
the  special  excretory  products  which  give  it  the  charac- 
teristic odour.  At  the  same  time,  as  before  said,  it  is 
probable  that  a  certain  quantity  of  nutrient  matter  always 
escapes  digestion  in  the  small  intestine,  and  that  this 
liappens  more  especially  when  food  has  been  taken  in 
excess,  or  when  it  is  of  such  a  kind  as  to  be  difficult  of 
digestion.  Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  doabt 
that  such  changes  as  were  proceet^g  in  it  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  ileum  may  go  on  unchecked  in  the  large  bowel, 
— the  process  being  assisted  by  the  secretion  of  the  nume* 
rous  tubular  glands  therein  present. 

By  these  means  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine,  as 
they  proceed  towards  the  rectum,  become  more  and  more 
solid,  and  losing  their  more  liquid  and  nutrient  parts, 
gradually  acquire  the  odonr  and  consistence  characteristic 
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of  fsBoes.  After  a  sojourn  of  uncertain  duration  in  the 
rectum,  they  are  finally  expelled  by  the  contraction  of  its 
muscular  coat,  aided,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  by  the 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

For  a  description  of  the  mechanism  by  which  the  act  of 
defsBcation  is  accomplished,  see  p.  223. 

The  average  quantity  of  solid  feocal  matter  evacuated  by 
the  human  adult  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about  five  ounces ; 
an  uncertain  proportion  of  which  consists  simply  of  the 
undigested  or  chemically  modified  residue  of  the  food 
and  the  remainder  of  certain  matters  which  are  excreted 
in  the  intestinal  canal. 


Composition  of  Fffces. 


Water 
SoUds 


\ 


Special  excrementitious  constituents  : — Excretin, 
excretoleic  acid  (Marcet),  and  stercorin 
(Austin  Flint). 

Salts  : — Chiefly  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  phos- 
phate of  lime,  with  small  quantities  of  iron, 
soda,  lime,  and  silica. 

Insoluble  residue  of  the  food  (chiefly  starch, 
grains,  woody  tissue,  particles  of  cartilage, 
and  fibrous  tissue,  undigested  muscular  fibres 
or  fat,  and  the  like,  with  insoluble  substances 
accidentally  introduced  with  the  food. 

Mucus,  epithelium,  altered  colouring  matter  of 
bile,  fatty  acids,  etc.  '^ 


73300 
267  00 


267  "CO 


The  time  occupied  by  the  journey  of  a  given  portion  of 
food  from  the  stomach  to  the  anus,  varies  considerably  even 
in  health,  and  on  this  account,  probably,  it  is  that  such 
different  opinions  have  been  expressed  in  regard  to  the 
subject.  Dr.  Brinton  supposes  twelve  hours  to  be  occupied 
by  the  journey  of  an  ordinary  meal  through  the  small  intes- 
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tine,  and  twenty-four  to  tliirty-Bix  hours  by  the  passage 
through  the  large  bowel. 

On  tite  Gases  eontained  in  the  Stomach  and  IiUeUinet. 

It  need  scarcely  be  remarked  that,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, the  alimentary  canal  contains  a  considerable 
quanti^  of  gaseous  matter.  Any  one  who  has  had  occa- 
sion, in  a  post-mortem  examination,  either  to  lay  open  the 
intestines,  or  to  let  out  the  gas  which  they  contain,  must 
have  been  struck  by  the  small  space  afterwards  occupied 
by  the  bowels,  and  by  the  large  degree,  therefore,  in  which 
the  gas,  which  naturally  distends  them,  contributes  to  fill 
the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  air  in 
the  intestines  is  so  constant,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the 
amount  in  health  so  uniform,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  its  existence  here  is  not  a  mere  accident,  but  intended 
to  serve  a  definite  and  important  purpose,  although,  pro- 
bably, a  mechanical  one. 

The  sources  of  the  gas  contained  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels  may  be  thus  enumerated — 

1 .  Air  introduced  in  the  act  of  swallowing  eilher  fbod  or 
saliva. 

2.  Gases  developed  by  the  decomposition  of  alimentaty 
matter,  or  of  the  secretions  and  excretions  mingled  with  it 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

3.  It  is  probable  thai  a  certain  mutual  interchange 
occurs  between  the  gases  contained  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  those  present  in  the  blood  of  the  gastric  and  in- 
testinal blood-vessels;  but  the  conditions  of  the  exchange 
are  not  known,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  anything 
like  a  true  and  definite  secretion  of  gas  irom  the  blood 
into  the  intestines  or  stomach  ever  takes  place.  There  can 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  intestines  may  be  the 
proper  excretory  organs  for  many  odorous  and  other  sub- 
stances, either  absorbed  irom  the  air  taken  into  the  lungs 
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in  inspiration,  or  absorbed  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  again  to  be  excreted  at  a  portion  of  the 
same  tract  lower  down — in  either  case  assuming  rapidly 
a  gaseous  form  after  their  excretion,  and  in  this  way, 
perhaps,  obtaining  a  more  ready  egress  from  the  body. 

It  is  probable  that,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the 
gases  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  derived  chiefly  from 
the  second  of  the  sources  which  have  been  enumerated. 


Tabular  Analysis  of  Gases  contained  in  the  Alimentary  Canal. 


Whence  obtained. 


Stomach  .  .  . 
Small  Intestine 
Caecum  .  .  . 
Colon.  .  .  . 
Rectum  .  .  . 
Expelled  per  anum 


Composition  by  Volume. 

_  _ 

Oxygen 

Nitrog. 

• 

Carbon. 
Acid. 

14 

Hydrog 

Carburet.  |  Sulphuret 
Hydrogen.  Hydrogen. 

1 

II 

71 

4 

_ 

mt^^ 

— 

32 

30 

3« 

\                        1 

66 
35 

12 

57 

8 
6 

'i 

>  trace. 

— 

46 

43 

II 

) 

22 

41 

19 

19 

i 

The  above  tabular  analysis  of  the  gases  contained  in  the 
alimentary  canal  has  been  quoted  from  the  analyses  of 
Jurine,  Magendie,  Marchand,  and  Chevreul  by  Dr.  Brinton, 
from  whose  work  the  above  enumeration  of  the  sources  of 
the  gas  has  been  also  taken. 


Movements  of  the  Intestines, 

It  remains  only  to  consider  the  manner  in  which  the 
food  and  the  several  secretions  miugled  with  it  are 
moved  through  the  intestinal  canal,  so  as  to  be  slowly 
subjected  to  the  influence  of  fresh  portions  of  intestinal 
secretion,  and  as  slowly  exposed  to  the  absorbent  power 
of  all  the  villi  and  blood-vessels  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane.     The    movement  of   the    intestines  is  peristaltic 
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or  vermicular,  and  is  eSeded  b;  the  alternate  con- 
tractioiiB  and  dilatations  of  succeBsive  portiooB  of  the 
inteetiual  coats.  Tbe  contractionB,  wMch  may  oommence 
at  any  point  of  the  Inteetine,  extend  in  a  Tare-like 
manner  along  the  tube.  In  any  given  portion,  the  longi- 
tudinal muscular  fibi«8  contract  first,  or  more  than  the 
circular ;  they  draw  a  portion  of  the  intestine  upwards,  or, 
aa  it  were,  backwards,  over  the  aubstauce  to  be  propelled, 
and  then  the  circular  fibres  of  the  same  portion  contracting 
in  succession  from  above  downwards,  or,  as  it  were,  from 
behind  forwards,  press  on  the  substance  into  the  portion 
next  below,  in  which  at  once  the  same  succession  of  actions 
next  ensues.  These  movements  take  place  slowly,  and,  in 
health,  are  commonly  unperceived  by  the  mind ;  but  they 
are  perceptible  when  they  are  accelerated  under  the  in- 
fluence of  any  irritant. 

The  movements  of  the  intestines  are  sometimes  retro- 
grade ;  and  there  is  no  hindrance  to  the  backward  move- 
ment of  the  contents  of  the  small  inteetine.  But  almost 
complete  security  is  afforded  against  the  passage  of  the 
contents  of  the  large  into  the  small  intestine  by  the  ileo- 
cecal valve.  Besides,  —  the  orifice  of  communication 
between  the  ileum  and  cfecum  (at  the  borders  of  which 
orifice  are  the  folds  of  mucous  membrane  which  form 
the  valve)  is  encircled  with  muscular  fibres,  the  eon- 
traction  of  which  prevents  the  undue  dilatation  of  the 
orifice. 

Proceeding  trom  above  downwards,  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  large  intestine  become,  on  the  whole,  stronger  In 
direct  proportion  to  the  greater  strength  required  for  the 
onward  moving  of  the  fteces,  which  are  gradually  becoming 
firmer.  The  greatest  strength  is  in  the  rectum,  at  tlie 
termination  of  which  the  circular  unstriped  muscular  fibres 
form  a  strong  band  called  the  internal  sphincter,  while  an 
external  sphincter  muscle  with  striped  fibres  is  placed  rather 
lower  down,  and  more  externally,  and  holds  the  orifice  close 
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by  a  ooDstant  slight  contraction  under  the  influence  of  the 
spinal  cord. 

The  peculiar  condition  of  the  sphincter,  in  relation  to  the 
nervous  system,  will  be  again  referred  to.  The  remaining 
portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  is  under  the  direct  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  system,  and,  indirectly,  or 
more  distantly,  is  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  which  influence  appears  to  be,  in  some  degree, 
transmitted  through  the  vagus  nerve.  Experimental  irri- 
tation of  the  brain  or  cord  produces  no  evident  or  constant 
eflect  on  the  movements  of  the  intestines  during  life ;  yet 
in  consequence  of  certain  conditions  of  the  mind,  the  move- 
ments are  accelerated  or  retarded ;  and  in  paraplegia  the 
intestines  appear  after  a  time  much  weakened  in  their 
power,  and  costiveness,  with  a  tympanitic  condition,  ensues. 
Immediately  after  death,  irritation  of  both  the  sympathetic 
and  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  if  not  too  strong,  induces 
genuine  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestines.  Violent 
irritation  stops  the  movements.  These  stimuli  act,  no 
doubt,  not  directly  on  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  intestine, 
but  on  the  rich  ganglionic  structure  shown  by  Meissner  to 
exist  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue.  This  regulates  and  controls 
the  movements,  and  gives  to  them  their  peculiar  slow, 
orderly,  rhythmic,  and  peristaltic  character,  both  naturally, 
and  when  artifically  excited. 


CHAPTER  X. 

ABSOBFTIOX. 

The  proceBe  of  absorption  has,  for  one  of  its  objects,  the 
introduction  into  the  blood  of  fresh  materials  from  the 
food  and  &ir,  and  of  whatever  comes  into  contact  with  the 
external  or  internal  surfaces  of  the  body ;  and,  for  another, 
the  taking  away  of  parts  of  the  body  itself,  when,  havings 
fulfilled  their  ofGce,  or  otherwise  requiring  Temoval,  they 
need  to  be  renewed.  In  both  these  offices,  i.e.,  in  both 
absorption  from  without  and  absorption  from  within,  the 
process  manifests  some  variety,  and  a  very  wide  range  of 
action  ;  and  in  both  it  is  probable  that  two  sets  of  vessels 
are,  or  may  be,  concerned,  namely,  the  blood-vessels,  and 
the  lacteala  or  lymphatics,  to  which  the  term  absorbents 
has  been  especially  applied, 

StmctUTe  and  O^ce  of  the  Lacteal  and  Lymphatic  Vessels  and 
Glands. 

Besides  the  system  of  arteries  and  veins,  with  their  inter- 
mediate vessels,  the  capillaries,  there  is  another  system  of 
canals  in  man  and  other  vertebrata,  called  the  lymphatic 
system,  which  contains  a  £uid  called  lymph.  Both  these 
systems  of  vessels  are  concerned  in  absorption. 

The  principal  vessels  of  the  lymphatic  system  are,  in 
structure  and  general  appearance,  like  very  small  and  thin- 
walled  veins,  and  like  them  are  provided  with  valves.  By 
one  extremity  they  commence  by  fine  microscopic  branches, 
the  lymphatic  capillaria  or  li/wph-eapillariei,  in  the  organs 
and  tissues  of  nearly  every  part  of  the  body,  and  by  their 
other  extremities  they  end  directly  or  indirectly  in  two 
trunks  which  open  into  the  large  veins  near  the  heart  (fig. 
92).    Their  contents,  the  lymph  and  chyle,  unlike  the  blood. 
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pass  only  in  one  direction,  namely,  from  the  fine  branches 

to  the  trunk  and  bo  to  tlie  large  veinB,  on  entering  which 

they  are  mingled  with  the  stream  of  hlood,  and  form  part 

Fig.  92.' 


LrmplvUca  i>f  rJ^  I 


of  its  conBtitueuts.  Hemembering  the  course  of  the  fluid 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels,  viz.,  its  passage  in  the  direction 
only  towards  the  large  veins  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
heart,  it  will  be  readily  seen  from  fig.  92  that  the  greater 
port  of  the  contents  of  thelymphittic  system  of  vessels  passes 


*  Fig,  92.     Diagrnm  of  tlie  principal  groups  of  lympliatio  Tessfils 
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through  a  comparatively  large  trunk  called  the  thoracic 
duct,  which  finally  empties  its  contents  into  the  blood-stream 
at  the  junction  of  the  internal  jugular  and  subclavian  veins 
of  the  left  side.  There  is  a  smaller  duct  on  the  right  side. 
The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  called 
lacteals,  because,  during  digestion,  the  fluid  contcdned  in 
them  resembles  milk  in  appearance ;  and  the  lymph  in  the 
lacteals  during  the  period  of  digestion  is  called  chyle. 
There  is  no  essential  distinction,  however,  between  lacteals 
and  lymphatics. 

In  some  part  of  their  course  all  lymphatic  vessels  pass 
through  certain  bodies  called  lymphatic  glands. 

Lymphatic  vessels  are  distributed  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  body.  Their  existence,  however,  has  not  yet  been 
determined  in  the  placenta,  the  umbilical  cord,  the  mem- 
branes of  the  ovum,  or  in  any  of  the  non- vascular  parts, 
as  the  nails,  cuticle,  hair,  and  the  like. 

The  lymphatic  capillaries  commence  most  commonly 
either  in  closely-meshed  networks,  or  in  irregular  lacimar 
spaces  between  the  various  structures  of  which  the  dif- 
ferent org^s  are  composed.  The  former  is  the  rule  of 
origin  with  those  lymphatics  which  are  placed  most  super- 
ficially, as,  for  instance,  immediately  beneath  the  skin,  or 
under'  the  mucous  and  serous  membranes ;  while  the  latter 
is  most  common  with  those  which  arise  in  the  substance  of 
organs.  In  the  former  instance,  their  walls  are  composed 
of  but  little  more  than  homogeneous  membrane,  lined  by 
a  single  layer  of  epithelial  cells,  very  similar  to  those 
which  line  the  blood-capillaries  (fig.  49).  In  the  latter 
instance  the  small  irregular  channels  and  spaces  froja 
which  the  lymphatics  take  their  origin,  although  they  are 
formed  mostly  by  the  chinks  and  crannies  between  the 
blood-vessels,  secreting  ducts,  and  other  parts  which  may 
happen  to  form  the  framework  of  the  organ  in  which  they 
exist,  yet  have  also  a  layer  of  epithelial  ceUs  to  define  and 
boimd  them. 
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The  lacteals  appear  to  o£Fer  an  illoBtration  of  another 

mode  of  origin,  namely,  in  blind  dilated  extremities  (fige. 

Fig.  88.* 


"  Fig.  93-  Lymphatic  vessels  of  the  bead  and  neck  of  the  upper 
pnrt  of  til e  trunk  (from  MRScagni).  J. — Theeliest  and  pericRrdinm  hava 
been  opened  on  the  left  5ide,and  the  left  nnunma  detsched  and  thrown 
outwards  over  tlic  loft  arm,  to  as  to  expose  a  great  part  of  its  deep 
Burfacc,  The  principal  lymphatic  vessels  nnd  glandfl  are  shown  on  the 
side  of  the  head  and  bee,  and  in  the  neck,  axilla,  and  medisstinnin. 
Between  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  and  the  common  carotid  artery, 
the  npper  aacendiug  part  of  the  thoracic  duct  marked  i,  and  above 
this,  and  descending  to  i,  the  arch  and  last  jiarl  of  the  dnct.  The 
termination  of  the  upper  lymphatics  of  tho  diuplimgm  in  the  medi- 
astinal glands,  as  well  as  the  cardiac  and  the  deep  mommat;  lymphatics, 
are  abo  shown. 
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8i,  82) ;  but  there  is  no  essential  difference  in  structure 

between  these  and  the  lymphatic  capillaries  of  other  parts. 

Recent  discoveries  seem  likely  to  put  an  end  soon  to  the 


*  Fig.  94.  Saperiidal  lymphatics  of  the  Foreana  and  palm  nf  the 
band,  1  (after  Maacagni).  5.  Two  amall  glands  at  the  bend  of  the 
arm.  6.  Eadial  lymphatia  Teasela.  7.  Ulnar  lymphatlo  vessels. 
S,  8.  Palmar  arch  of  lymphatica.   g,  ^,  Outer  and  iimer  seti  of  veuels. 
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long-standing  discussion  whether  any  direct  communications 
exist  between  the  l3nnph'capillarie8  and  blood-capillaries ; 
the  need  for  any  special  intercommunicating  channels  seem- 
ing to  disappear  in  the  light  of  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  endowments  of  the  parts  concerned.  For 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  con- 
stantly exudes  or  is  strained  through  the  walls  of  the  blood- 
capillaries,  so  as  to  moisten  all  the  surrounding  tissues, 
and  occupy  the  interspaces  which  exist  among  their 
different  elements,  these  same  interspaces  have  been  shown, 
as  just  stated,  to  form  the  beginnings  of  the  lymph-capil- 
laries. And  while,  for  many  years,  the  notion  of  the 
existence  of  any  such  channels  between  the  blood-vessels 
and  lymph-vessels,  as  would  admit  blood-corpusdes,  has 
been  given  up,  recent  observations  have  proved  that,  for 
the  passage  of  such  corpuscles,  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume 
the  presence  of  any  special  channels  at  all,  inasmuch  as 
blood-corpuscles  can  pass  bodily,  without  much  difficulty, 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-capillaries  and  small  veins 
(p.  164),  and  could  pass  with  still  less  trouble,  probably, 
through  the  comparatively  ill-defined  walls  of  the  capillaries 
which  contain  lymph. 

Observations  of  RecHinghausen  have  led  to  the  dis- 
covery that  in  certain  parts  of  the  body  openings  exist 
by  which  lymphatic  capillaries  directly  communicate  with 
parts  hitherto  supposed  to  be  closed  cavities.  If  the  peri- 
toneal cavity  be  injected  with  milk,  an  injection  is  obtained 
of  the  plexus  of  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  central  tendon  of 
the  diaphragm ;  and  on  removing  a  small  portion  of  the 
central  tendon,  with  its  peritoneal  surface  uninjured,  and 


b.   Cephalic  vein.     d.  Kadial  vein.      c.  Median  vein,     /.  Ulnar  vein. 
The  lymphatics  are  represented  as  lying  on  the  deep  fascia. 

+  Fig.  95.  Superficial  lymphatics  of  right  groin  and  upper  part  of 
thigh,  I  (after  Mascagni).  i.  Upper  inguinal  glands.  2'.  Lower  in- 
guinal or  femoral  glands,  3,  3.  Plexus  of  IjTnphatics  in  the  course  of 
the  long  saphenous  vein. 
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examining  the  procesB  of  absOTption  imder  tlie  micro- 
Bcope,  Recklinghausen  noticed  that  the  milk-globules  ran 
towards  small  natural  openings  or  itomata  between  the 
epithelial  cells,  and  disappeared  b;  passing  vortez-lilce 
through  them.  The  utomata,  which  had  a  roundish  outline, 
were  only  wide  enough  to  admit  two  or  three  milk-globules 
abreast,  and  never  exceeded  the  size  of  an  epithelial  cell. 
Openings  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  found  by  Djbskowsky 
in  the  pleura ;  and  as  they  may  be  presumed  to  exist  in 
other  serous  membranes,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  serous 
cavities,  hitherto  supposed  closed,  form  but  a  large  widen- 
ing out,  BO  to  speak,  of  the  lymph-caplllaiy  system  with 
which  they  directly  communicate. 

In  structure,  the  medium-sized  and  larger  lymphatic 
vessels  are  very  like  veins ;  having,  according  to  Kolliker, 
an  external  coat  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  with  elastic 
iilaments;  within  this,  a  thin  layer  of  fibro-cellular 
tissue,  with  organic  muscular  fibres,  which  have,  princi- 
pally, a  circular  direction,  and  are  much  more  abundant  in 
the  small  than  in  the  larger  vessels ;  and  again,  within 
this,  an  inner  elastic  layer  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  a 
lining  of  epithelium  ;  and  numerous  valves.  The  valves, 
constructed  like  those  of  veins,  and  with  the  free  edges 
turned  towards  the  heart,  are  usually  arranged  in  pairs, 
and,  in  the  small  vessels,  are  so  closely  placed,  that  when 
the  vessels  are  fiill,  the  valves  constricting  them  where 
their  edges  are  attached,  give  them  a  peculiar  braided  or 
knotted  appearance  (fig.  99). 

With  the  help  of  the  valvular  mechanism,  all  occasional 
pressure  on  the  exterior  of  the  lymphatic  and  lacteal  ves- 
sels propels  the  lymph  towards  the  heart :  thus  muscular 
and  other  external  pressure  accelerates  the  flow  of  the 
lymph  as  it  does  that  of  the  blood  in  the  veins  (see  p.  1 70). 
The  actions  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  small  intestine, 
and  probably  the  layer  of  organic  muscle  present  in  each 
intestinal  tHIub  (p.  307),  seem  to  assist  in  {oopelling  the 
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chyle :  for,  in  the  small  intestine  of  a  mouse,  PoiseoiUe 
saw  the  chyle  moving  with  intermittent  propulsions  that 
appeared  to  correspond  with  the  peristaltic  movements  of 
the  intestine.  But  for  the  general  propulsion  of  the  lymph 
and  chyle,  it  is  probable  that,  together  with  the  vU  a  tergo 
resulting  from  absorption  (as  in  the  ascent  of  sap  in 
a  tree),  and  from  external  pressure,  some  of  the  force  may 
be  derived  from  the  contractility  of  the  vessel's  own  walls. 
Kolliker,  after  watching  the  lymphatics  in  the  transparent 
tail  of  the  tadpole,  states  that  no  distinct  movements  of 
their  walls  can  ever  be  seen,  but  as  they  are  emptied  after 
death  they  gradually  contract,  and  then,  after  some  time, 
again  dilate  to  their  former  size,  exactly  as  the  small 
arteries  do  under  the  like  circumstances.  Thus,  also,  the 
larger  vessels  in  the  human  subject  commonly  empty 
themselves  after  death;  so  that,  although  absorption  is 
probably  usually  going  on  just  before  the  time  of  death,  it 
is  not  common  to  see  the  lymphatic  or  lacteal  vessels  fulL 
Their  power  of  contraction  under  the  influence  of  stimuli 
has  been  demonstrated  by  Kolliker,  who  applied  the  wire 
of  an  electro- magnetic  apparatus  to  some  well-filled 
lymphatics  on  the  skin  of  a  boy's  foot,  just  after  the  re- 
moval of  his  leg  by  amputation,  and  noticed  that  the 
calibre  of  the  vessels  diminished  at  least  one  half.  It  is 
most  probable  that  this  contraction  of  the  vessels  occurs 
during  life,  and  that  it  consists,  not  in  peristaltic  or  undu- 
latory  movements,  but  in  an  uniform  contraction  of  the 
successive  portions  of  the  vessels,  by  which  pressure  is 
steadily  exercised  upon  their  contents,  and  which  alternates 
with  their  relaxation. 

Lymphatic  Glands, 

Almost  all  lymphatic  ^d  lacteal  vessels  in  some  part  of 
their  course  pass  through  one  or  more  small  bodies  called 
lymphatic  glands  (fig  99). 

A  lymphatic  gland  is  covered  externally  by  a  capsule  of 
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oonnectiTe  tissue,  whicb  investa  and  supporta  the  glandular 
etruoture  vithin ;  while  prolonged  irom  its  inner  sui&oe 
are  processes  or  traheeala  which,  entering  the  gland  from 
all  sides,  and  freely  communicating,  form  a  fibrous  scaf- 
folding or  aroma  in  all  parts  of  the  interior.  Thui  ar« 
formed  in  the  outer  or  eortiad  part  of  the  glands  (fig.  96) 
in  the  intervals  of  the 
trabecule,  certain  inter- 
communicating spaces 
termed  alveoli ;  while 
a  finer  meshwork  is 
formed  in  the  more  cen- 
tral or  meduUary  part. 
In  the  alveoli  and  the 
trabecular  meshwork  the 
proper  gland  substance 

is  contained ;  in  the  form  of  nodules  in  the  cortical  alveoli, 
and  of  rounded  cords  in  the  medullary  part  (fig.  97). 
The  gland-substance  of  one  part  la  continuous  directly 
or  indirectly  with  that  of  all  others. 

The  essential  structure  of  lymphatic-gland  substance 
resembles  that  which  was  described  as  existing,  in  a  simple 
form,  in  the  interior  of  the  solitary  and  agminated  intes- 
tinal follicles  (p.  302).  Ferrading  all  parts  of  it,  an  I 
occupying  the  alveoli  and  trabecular  spaces  before  referred 
to,  is  a  network  of  the  variety  of  connective  tissue  termed 
retiform  tissue  [fig.  9S),  the  interspaces  of  which  are 
occupied  by  lymph-corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  are  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way,  that  while  in  the  centre  of  the 
alveoli  and  of  each  mesh  they  are  so  crowded  together 
as  to  be,  with  the  retiform  tissue  pervading  them,  a  oon- 

*  Fig.  96  (after  KiilUker).  Section  of  a  meseBtoric  gland  fram  th* 
01,  slightly  magnifieiL  a,  hilas ;  b  (in  the  central  part  of  the  flgnre), 
medallary  subsUnce  ;  <,  cortical  snbttauca  with  indistinct  alveoli ;  d, 
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Nstent  gland-pulp,  contmuoua  in  the  form  of  the  nodalen 
and  cords,  before  referred  to,  throughout  the  vhole  gland, 
they  are  in  comparatiTel;  small  numbera  in  the  oater  put 
of  the  alveoli  and  meahee,  and  leave  thiB  portion,  aa  it 
were,  open.  (See  figs.  97,  98.)  This  free  space  between 
the  gland-pulp  and  the  trabecular  itroma,  occupied  only  by 
retifonn  tissue,  is  called  the  lymph^hatmd  at  lympk-path, 
because  it  is  traversed  by  the  lymph,  which  is  continually 
brought  to  the  gland  and  conveyed  away  from  it  by 
Pi9-  97-' 


lymphatic  vessels ;  those  which  bring  it  being  termeil 
afferent  vessels,  and  those  which  take  it  away  efferent 
vessels.  The  former  enter  the  cortical  part  of  the  gland 
and  open  into  its  alveoli,  at  the  same  time  that  they  lay 
aside  all  their  coats  except  the  epithelial  lioing,  which  may 
be  said  to  continue  ta  line  the  lymph-path  into  which  the 

Fig.  97.  Section  of  Medullary  SubstaQce  of  an  Ingiiinnl  Gland 
of  an  Oi  (magnified  90  diaraetere).  a,  a,  glandular  substance  or 
pulp  forming  rounded  conla  Joining  in  a  continuous  not  (dark  in  tlie 
figure) ;  c,  c,  tnibeculie  ;  the  space,  i,  b,  between  these  and  the  gland- 
ular substance  is  the  lymph-sinus,  washed  clear  of  corpuscles  anil 
tturened  bj  filamenU  of  retifonn  connectire  tissua  (after  Uollikcr). 
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contraits  of  the  afferent  TesBels  now  pass.  The  effermt  ves- 
Bela  begin  in  the  medullary  part  of  the  gland,  and  ore 
Gontinnous  with  the  lymph-path  here  as  the  afferent  veesela 
were  with  the  cortical  portion;  the  epithelium  of  one  is 
continuous  with  that  of  the  other. 

Blood-Teesels  are  freely  distributed   to   the  trabecular 
tissue  and  to  the  gland-pulp  (fig.  98}. 

Properties  of  Lymph  and  ChyU, 

The  fluid,  or  lymph,  contained  in  the  lymphatic  TOsseb 
Fig.  98.* 


is,  under  ordinaiy  circnmstanceB,  dear,  transparent,  and 

Fig.  98.  A  Small  Portion  of  MednllBr;  Substonce  from  &  M«Mn- 
teric  GloDil  of  tlie  Oi  (magnified  300  diameter*),  d,  d,  trabeciilEB ;  a, 
put  of  k  cord  of  glandular  galMUiiceB  from  vhich  all  bat  ft  few  of 
the  lymph-corpDgcles  have  been  wuhed  out  to  ibow  iti  lapportiiig 
metbwork  of  retifonn  tissue  and  il«  capillar;  blood-rewelt  (itlucli  have 
been  injected,  and  are  dark  in  the  figure) ;  b,  b,  lymph-iiiitu,  of  which 
the  retifonn  tiwua  ii  repieMitt«d only  tie,  e  (tftei  Kiilliker). 
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ooIourleBS,  or  of  a  pale  yellow  tint.  It  i>  devoid  of  smell, 
is  slightly  alkaline,  and  has  a  saline  taste.  As  seen  vith 
die  microscope  in  the  small  transparent  vessels  of  die  tail 
of  the  tadpole,  the  lymph  usually  contains  no  corpusdee  or 
particles  of  any  kind ;  and  it  is  probably  only  in  the  laign- 
trunks  in  vbich,  by  a  process  similar  to  that  to  be  described 
in  the  chyle,  the  lymph  is  more  elaborated,  that  any  cor> 
pusdes  are  formed.  These  corpuscles  are 
similar  to  those  in  the  chyle,  but  less  nnme- 
^  rouB.  The  fluid  in  which  the  corpuscles  float 
ie  commonly  and  in  health  albuminous,  and 
contains  no  fatty  particles  or  molecular  base ; 
but  it  is  liable  to  Tariations  according  to  the 
general  state  of  the  blood,  and  that  of  the 
organ  from  which  the  lymph  is  derived.  As 
it  advances  towards  the  thoracic  duct,  and 
passes  through  the  lymphatic  glands,  it  be- 
comes, like  chyle,  spontaneously  coagulable 
from  the  formation  of  £bnn,  and  the  number 
of  corpuscles  is  much  increased. 

The  fluid  contained  in  the  lacteaU,  or 
lymphatic  vessels  of  the  inteetiue,  is  clear 
and  transparent  during  fasting,  and  differs 
in  no  respect  from  ordinary  lymph;  but 
during  digestion,  it  bccomea  milky,  and  is 
termed  chyle. 

Chyle  is  an  opaque,  whitish  fluid,  resem- 
bling milk  in  appearance,  and  having  a  neu- 
tral or  slightly  alkaline  reaction.  Its  white- 
ness and  opaci^  are  due  to  the  presence 
of  innumerable  particles  of  oily  or  fatty  matter,  of  exceed- 
ingly minute  though  nearly  uniform  size,  measuring  on  the 
average  about  tttJ-tt  of  ">  i^*^  (Gulliver).  These  con- 
stitute what  Mr.  Gulliver  appropriately  terms  the  molecular 
*  F'g'  99-  A  lymphatic  gland  fiom  the  aiitln,  vilh  iU  atTcient  and 
efferent  TBs»el»,  injected  with  mercury  (after  Bendz). 
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batt  of  chyle.  Their  number,  and  oonaequently  the  opacity 
of  the  chyle,  are  dependent  upon  the  quantify  of  fi»tty 
matter  contained  in  the  food.  Heuce,  aa  a  rule,  the  chyle 
is  whitish  and  most  turbid  in  camivorouB  animals ;  less  so 
in  Herbivora;  irhile  in  birds  it  is  usually  transparent. 
'1^6  &tfy  nature  of  tike  molecules  is  made  manifeat  by 
their  Botubility  in  ether,  and,  vhen  the  ether  eraporateB, 
by  their  being  deposited  in  TariouB-sised  drops  of  oil.* 
Yet,  since  they  do  not  run  together  and  form  a  i&rger 
drop,  as  particles  of  oil  would,  it  appears  very  probable 
that  each  molecule  con^sts  of  oil  coated  orer  with  albu- 
men, in  the  manner  in  which,  as  Ascherson  observed,  oil 
always  becomes  covered  when  set  free  in  minute  drops  in 
an  albuminous  solution.  And  this  view  is  snppoited  by 
the  fact,  that  when  water  or  dilute  acetic  acid  is  added  to 
chyle,  many  of  the  molecules  are  lost  sight  of,  and  oil- 
drops  appear  in  their  place,  as  if  the  investments  of  the 
molecules  had  been  dissolved,  and  their  oily  contents  had 
run  together. 

Except  these  molecules,  the  chyle  taken  from  the  villi 
or  from  lacteals  near  them,  contains  no  other  solid  or 
oi^anized  bodies.  The  fluid  in  which  the  molecules  float 
is  albuminous,  and  does  not  spontaneously  ooagulata, 
though  coagulable  by  the  addition  of  ether.  But  as  the 
chyle  passes  on  towards  the  thoracic  duct,  and  especially 
while  it  traverses  one  or  more  of  the  mesenteric  glands 
(propelled  by  forces  which  have  been  described  with  the 
structure  of  tike  vessels),  it  is  elaborated.  The  quantity  of 
molecules  and  oily  particles  gradually  diminishes;  cells,  to 
which  the  name  of  chyle-corpuscles  is  given,  are  developed 
in  it ;  and  by  the  formation  of  fibrin,  it  acquires  the  pro- 
perty of  coagulating  spontaneously.      The  higher  in  tlie 


*  Some  or  the  molecules  may  remain  nndisiolTed  by  th«  «ther ;  bat 
this  appears  to  be  due  to  their  beiog  defended  from  the  action  of  the 
ether  by  being  entangled  within  the  albnmen  nhich  it  coagnlatM. 
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thoracic  duct  the  chyle  advances,  the  more  is  it,  in  all 
these  respects,  developed;  the  greater  is  the  number  of 
chyle-corpuscles,  and  the  larger  and  firmer  is  the  dot 
which  forms  in  it  when  withdrawn  and  left  at  rest.  Such 
a  clot  is  like  one  of  blood,  without  the  red  corpuscles, 
having  the  chyle-corpuscles  entangled  in  it,  and  the  fatty 
matter  forming  a  white  creamy  film  on  the  surface  of  the 
serum.  But  the  dot  of  chyle  is  softer  and  moister  than 
that  of  blood.  Like  blood,  also,  the  chyle  often  remains 
for  a  long  time  in  its  vessels  without  coagulating,  but 
coagulates  rapidly  on  beiog  removed  from  them  (Bouisson). 
The  existence  of  fibrin,  or  of  the  materials  which,  by  their 
union  form  it  (p.  65  et  seq,),  is,  therefore,  certain;  its 
increase  appears  to  be  commensurate  with  that  of  the 
corpuscles ;  and,  like  them,  it  i)3  not  absorbed  as  such  from 
the  chyme  (for  no  fibrin  exists  in  the  chyle  in  the  villi), 
but  is  gradually  elaborated  out  of  the  albumen  which  chyle, 
in  its  earliest  condition,  contains. 

The  structure  of  the  chyle-corpuscles  was  described 
when  speaking  of  the  white  corpusdes  of  the  blood,  with 
which  they  are  identical. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  appear  that  perfect 
chyle  and  lymph  are,  in  essential  characters,  nearly  similar, 
and  scarcely  differ,  except  in  the  preponderance  of  fatty 
matter  in  the  chyle.  The  comparative  analysis  of  the  two 
fluids  obtained  from  the  lacteals  and  the  lymphatics  of  a 
donkey  is  thus  given  by  Dr.  Owen  Rees : — 


Water      . 
Albumen     . 
Fibrin 

Animal  extractive 
Fatty  matter    . 
Salts    . 


Chyle. 

Lymph. 

90237 

96536 

3-516 

I'200 

0-370 

0'120 

1-565 

I  559 

3  601 

a  trace. 

0-711 

0-585 

100*000 

loo-ooo 

The  analyses  of  Nasse  afford  an  estimate  of  the  rela- 
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tire  compositions  of  tlie  lymph,  chyle,  and 

blood  of  the 

horse.* 

Lymph. 

Chyle. 

Blood. 

Water         ....     950* 

935; 

8io- 

Corpuscles      .        .        .     . 

4- 

928 

Albumen    ....       39'ii 

31- 

8o- 

Fibrin 

07s 

2*8 

Extractive  matter                         4 '88 

625 

5*2 

Fatty  matter .        .        .     .         0*09 

15- 

I -55 

Alkaline  salts     .                           5 '6 1 

r 

67 

Phosphate  of  lime  and  mag-  ) 
nesia,  oxide  of  iron,  etc.    )          ^ 

I- 

09s 

1000- 


1000* 


1000' 


The  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct,  including  both  the 
lymph  and  chyle  mixed,  in  an  executed  criminal,  were 
examined  by  Dr.  Kees,  who  found  them  to  consist  of — 

Water 90*48 

Albumen  and  fibrin 7'o8 

Extractive  matter 0'io8 

Fatty  „  092 

Saline  ,, 0*44 

From  all  these  analyses  of  lymph  and  chyle,  it  appears 
that  they  contain  essentially  the  same  organic  constituents 
that  are  found  in  the  blood,  viz.,  albumen,  £brin,  and  fatty 
matter,  the  same  saline  substances,  and  iron.  Their  com- 
position differs  from  that  of  the  blood  in  degree  rather  than 
in  kind ;  they  contain  a  less  proportion  of  all  the  substances 
dissolved  in  the  water  (see  Nasse's  analyses,  just  quoted), 
and  much  less  fibrin.  The  fibrin  f  of  lymph,  besides  being 
less  in  quantity,  appears  to  be  in  a  less  elaborated  state 
than  that  of  the  blood,  coag^ulating  less  rapidly  and  less 
firmly.     According  to  Virchow,  it  never  coag^ates,  under 


*  The  analysis  of  the  blood  differs  rather  widely  from  that  given  at 
page  78  ;  but  if  it  be  erroneous,  it  is  probable  that  corresponding  errors 
exist  in  the  analysis  of  the  lymph  and  chyle  ;  and  that  therefore  the 
tables  in  the  text  may  represent  accurately  enough  the  relation  in  which 
the  three  fluids  stand  to  each  other. 

t  For  observations  on  the  nature  of  fibrin,  see  p.  65. 
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ordinary  circumstances,  within  the  lymphatic  vesselSy  either 
during  life  or  after  death.  These  differences  gradually 
diminish,  while  the  lymph  and  chyle,  passing  towards  and 
through  the  thoracic  duct,  gradually  approach  the  place  at 
which  they  are  to  be  mingled  with  the  blood.  For,  in  the 
thoracic  duct,  besides  the  higher  and  more  abundant 
development  of  the  fibrin,  the  lymph  and  chyle-corpuscles 
are  foimd  more  advanced  towards  their  development  into 
red  blood-corpuscles ;  sometimes  even  that  development  is 
completed,  and  the  lymph  has  a  pinkish  tinge  from  the 
number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  that  it  contains. 

The  general  result,  therefore,  of  both  the  microscopic 
and  the  chemical  examinations  of  the  lymph  and  chyle, 
demonstrate  that  they  are  rudimental  blood ;  their  fluid 
part  being,  like  the  liquor  sanguinis,  diluted,  but  gradually 
becoming  more  concentrated ;  and  their  corpuscles  being 
in  process  of  development  into  red  blood-corpuscles.  Thus, 
in  quality,  the  lymph  and  chyle  are  adapted  to  replenish 
the  blood ;  and  their  quantity,  so  far  as  it  can  be  estimated, 
appears  ample  for  this  purpose.  In  one  of  Magendie's 
experiments,  half  an  ounce  of  chyle  was  collected  in  five 
minutes  &om  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  middle-sized  dog; 
Collard  de  Martigny  obtained  nine  grains  of  lymph,  in  ten 
minutes,  &om  the  thoracic  duct  of  a  rabbit  which  had 
taken  no  food  for  twenty-four  hours;  and  Gieger,  from 
three  to  five  pounds  of  lymph  daily  from  the  foot  of  a 
horse,  from  whom  the  same  quantity  had  been  flowing 
several  years  without  injury  to  health.  Bidder  found,  on 
opening  the  thoracic  duct  in  cats,  immediately  after  death, 
that  the  mingled  Ijrmph  and  chyle  continued  to  flow  from 
one  to  six  minutes ;  and,  from  the  quantity  thus  obtained, 
he  estimated  that  if  the  contents  of  the  thoracic  duct  con- 
tinued to  move  at  the  same  rate,  the  quantity  which  would 
pass  into  a  cat's  blood  in  twenty-four  hours  would  be  equal 
to  about  one-sixth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  And, 
since  the  estimated  weight  of  the  blood  in  cats  is  to  the 
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weight  of  their  bodies  as  i:/,  the  quantity  of  lymph  daily 
traversiiig  the  thoracic  duct  would  appear  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  quantity  of  blood  at  any  time  contained  in  the 
animals.  Schmidt's  observations  on  foals  have  yielded 
very  similar  results.  By  another  series  of  experiments. 
Bidder  estimated  that  the  quantity  of  lymph  traversing 
the  thoracic  duct  of  a  dog  in  twenty-four  hours  is  about 
equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  blood  in  the  body.  If  we  take 
these  estimates,  it  will  not  follow  from  them  that  the  whole 
of  an  animal's  blood  is  daily  replaced  by  the  development 
of  lymph  and  chyle;  for  even  if  the  quantity  of  lymph 
and  chyle  daily  formed  be  equal  to  that  of  the  blood,  the 
solid  contents  of  the  blood  will  be  much  too  great  to  be 
replaced  by  those  of  the  lymph  and  chyle.  According  to 
Nasse's  analyses,  the  solid  matter  of  a  given  quantity  of 
blood  could  not  be  replaced  out  of  less  than  three  or  four 
times  the  quantity  of  lymph  and  chyle. 

Absorption  by  the  Lwteal  Vessels, 

During  the  passage  of  the  ch3rme  along  the  whole  tract 
of  the  intestinal  canal,  its  completely  digested  parts  are 
absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  and  lacteals  distributed,  in 
the  mucous  membrane.  The  blood-vessels  appear  to 
absorb  chiefly  the  dissolved  portions  of  the  food,  and 
these,  including  especially  the  albuminous  and  saccharine, 
they  imbibe  without  choice ;  whatever  can  mix  with  the 
blood  passes  into  the  vessels,  as  will  be  presently  described. 
But  the  lacteals  appear  to  absorb  only  certain  constituents 
of  the  food,  including  particularly  the  fatty  portions.  The 
absorption  by  both  sets  of  vessels  is  carried  on  most 
actively,  but  not  exclusively,  in  the  villi  of  the  small  intes- 
tine; for  in  these  minute  processes,  both  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  and  the  lacteals  are  brought  almost  into 
contact  with  the  intestinal  contents. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  villi  of  the  small 
intestine  (figs.  8 1  and  82),  are  minute  vascular  processes 
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of  mucous  membrane,  each  containing  a  delicate  net- 
work of  blood-vessels  and  one  or  more  lacteals,  and  are 
invested  by  a  sheath  of  cylindrical  epithelium.  In  the 
interspaces  of  the  mucous  membrane  between  the  villi,  as 
well  as  over  aU  the  rest  of  the  intestinal  canal,  the  lacteals 
and  blood-vessels  are  also  densely  distributed  in  a  dose  net- 
work, the  lacteals,  however,  being  more  sparingly  suppUed 
to  the  large  than  to  the  small  intestine. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  absorption  of  fktty 
matters  during  digestion,  from  the  contents  of  the  intes- 
tines, is  effected  chiefly  by  the  epithelial  cells  which  line 
the  intestinal  tract,  and  especially  by  those  which  clothe 
the  surface  of  the  villi  (fig.  81).  From  these  epithelial 
ceUs,  again,  the  fatty  particles  are  passed  on  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  lacteal  vessels  (figs.  81  and  82),  but  how  they 
pass,  and  what  laws  govern  their  so  doing,  are  not  at  pre- 
sent exactly  known. 

It  is  probable  that  the  process  of  absorption  by  the  epi- 
thelial cells,  is  assisted  by  the  pressure  exercised  on  the 
contents  of  the  intestines  by  their  contractile  walls;  and 
that  the  absorption  of  fatty  particles  is  also  facilitated  by 
the  presence  of  the  bile,  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  se- 
cretions which  moisten  the  absorbing  surface.  For  it  has 
been  found  by  experiment,  that  the  passage  of  oil  through 
an  animal  membrane  is  made  much  easier  when  the  latter 
is  impregnated  with  an  alkaline  fluid. 

Absorption  by  the  Lymphatic  Vessels, 

The  real  source  of  the  lymph,  and  the  mode  in  which  its 
absorption  is  effected  by  the  lymphatic  vessels,  were 
long  matters  of  discussion.  But  the  problem  has  been 
much  simplified  by  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  anato- 
mical relations  of  the  lymphatic  capillaries.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  Ijmph  is  derived,  in  great  part,  from  the 
liquor  sanguinis,  which,  as  before  remarked,  is  always 
exuding  from  the  blood-capillaries  into  the  interstices  of 
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the  tissues  in  which  they  lie ;  and  changes  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  lymph  correspond  very  closely  with  changes 
in  the  character  of  either  the  whole  mass  of  blood,  or  of 
that  in  the  vessels  of  the  part  from  which  the  lymph  is 
examined.  Thus  Herbst  found  thai;  the  coagulability  of 
the  l3rmph  is  directly  proportionate  to  that  of  the  blood ; 
and  that  when  fluids  are  injected  into^the  blood-vessels 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  distend  them,  the  injected  sub- 
stance may  be  almost  directly  afterwards  found  in  the 
lymphatics. 

It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  some  other  matters 
than  those  originally  contained  in  the  exuded  liquor  san- 
guinis may  find  their  way  with  it  into  the  lymphatic 
vessels.  Parts  which  having  entered  into  the  composition 
of  a  tissue,  and,  having  fulfilled  their  pxirpose,  require  to 
be  removed,  may  not  be  altogether  excrementitious,  but 
may  admit  of  being  re-organised  and  adapted  again  for 
nutrition ;  and  these  may  be  absorbed  by  the  lymphatics, 
and  elaborated  with  the  other  contents  of  the  lymph  in 
passing  through  the  glands. 

Lymph-Hearts,  In  reptiles  and  some  birds,  an  important 
auxiliary  to  the  movement  of  the  l3rmph  and  chyle  is  sup- 
plied in  certain  muscular  sacs,  named  lymph-hearts  (fig.  lOO), 
and  Mr.  Wharton  Jones  has  lately  shown  that  the  caudal 
heart  of  the  eel  is  a  lymph-heart  also.  The  number  and 
position  of  these  organs  vary.  In  frogs^and  toads  there 
are  usually  four,  two  anterior  and  two  posterior;  in  the 
frog,  the  posterior  l3rmph-heart  on  each  side  is  situated  in 
the  ischiatic  region,  just  beneath  the  skin;  the  anterior 
lies  deeper,  just  over  the  transverse  process  of  the  third 
vertebra.  Into  each  of  these  cavities  several  lymphatics 
open,  the  orifices  of  the  vessels  being  guarded  by  valves, 
which  prevent  the  retrograde  passage  of  the  l3rmph.  From 
each  heart  a  single  vein  proceeds  and  conveys  the  lymph 
directly  into  the  venous  system.  In  the  frog,  the  inferior 
lymphatic  heart,  on    each  side,  pours  its  lymph  into    a 
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f  tlLe  ischiatic  vern ;  b;  the  superior,  the  iTstph 
is  forced  ioto  a  branch  of  &b 
jugular  veiii,  which  iasues  bom 
its  anterior  surface,  and  irbich 
becomes  turgid  each  time  that 
the  aac  contracts.  Blood  ia  pre- 
vented from  pasung  from  the 
vein  into  the  lymphatic  heart  by 
a  valve  at  its  ori£ce. 

The  muscular  coat  of  these 
hearts  is  of  variable  thickness; 
in  some  cases  it  can  only  be  dis- 
covered by  means  of  the  micio- 
Bcope;  but  in  every  case  it  ia  composed  of  transversely- 
etriated  fibres.  The  contractions  of  the  hearts  are  rhyth- 
mical, occurring  about  sixty  times  in  a  minute,  slowly,  and, 
in  comparison  with  those  of  the  blood-hearts,  feebly. 
The  pulsations  of  the  cervical  pair  are  not  always  aynchro- 
nous  with  those  of  the  pair  in  the  ischiatic  region,  end 
even  the  corresponding  saca  of  opposite  sides  are  not  alw^s 
synchronous  in  their  action. 

Unlike  the  contractions  of  the  blood-heart,  those  of  the 
lymph-heart  appear  to  be  directly  depeudent  upon  a  cer- 
tain limited  portion  of  the  spinal  cord.  For  Volkmann 
ibimd  that  so  long  as  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  correspond- 
iag  to  the  third  vertebra  of  the  frog  waa  uninjured,  the 
cervical  pair  of  lymphatic  hearts  continued  pulsating  after 
all  the  rest  of  the  spinal  cord  and  the  brain  was  destroyed; 
while  destruction  of  this  portion,  even  though  all  other 


*  Fig.  lOO.  L<riupbatic  lieart  (9  linea  long,  4  lines  broad)  of  a  large 
BpscieB  of  aerpont,  the  Pythun  biviltatua,  (after  E.  IVebcr).  4.  The 
external  cellular  coat.  5.  The  thick  muscular  coat.  Four  muscular 
columns  run  across  its  cavity,  which  comnmnicatcs  with  three  lympha- 
tics (1 — only  one  is  seen  hero),  with  two  Toina  (2,  a).  6.  The  smooth 
liniDg  memhrano  of  the  cavity.  7.  A  small  apjieodage,  or  auricle,  the 
uaTity  of  which  is  continuona  with  that  of  the  mat  of  the  aigan. 
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parts  of  fhe  neiVous  centres  were  uninjnied,  instantly 
arrested  the  heart's  movements.  The  posterior  or  ischiatic 
pair  of  l3rmph-hearts  were  found  to  be  govemed,  in  like 
manner,  by  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to 
the  eighth  vertebra.  Division  of  the  posterior  spinal  roots 
did  not  arrest  the  movements  ;  but  division  of  the  anterior 
roots  caused  them  to  cease  at  once. 

Absorption  by  Blood-vessels. 

The  process  thus  named  is  that  which  has  been  com- 
monly called  ahsorption  by  the  veins;  but  the  term  here 
employed  seems  preferable,  since,  though  the  materials 
absorbed  are  commonly  foimd  in  the  veins,  this  is  only 
because  they  are  carried  into  them  with  the  circulating 
blood,  after  being  absorbed  by  aU  the  ^blood-vessels  (but 
chiefly  by  the  capillaries)  with  which  they  were  placed  in 
contact.  There  is  nothing  in  the  mode  of  absorption  by 
blood-vessels,  or  in  the  structure  of  veins,  which  can  make 
the  latter  more  active  than  arteries  of  the  same  size,  or  so 
active  as  the  capillaries,  in  the  process. 

In  the  absorption  by  the  lymphatics  or  lacteal  vessels 
just  described,  there  appears  something  like  the  exercise 
of  choice  in  the  materials  admitted  into  them.  But  the 
absorption  by  blood-vessels  presents  no  such  appearance 
of  selection  of  materials;  rather,  it  appears,  that  every 
substance,  whether  gaseous,  liquid,  or  a  soluble  or  minutely 
divided  solid,  may  be  absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  pro- 
vided it  is  capable  of  permeating  their  walls,  and  of 
mixing  with  the  blood ;  and  that  of  all  such  substances, 
the  mode  and  measure  of  absorption  are  determined  solely 
by  their  physical  or  chemical  properties  and  conditions,  and 
by  those  of  the  blood  and  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels. 

The  phenomena  are,  indeed,  exactly  comparable  to  that 
passage  of  fluids  through  membrane,  which  occurs  quite 
independently  of  vital  conditions,  and  the  earliest  and  best 
scientiflc  investigation  of  which  was  made  by  Dutrochet. 
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The  instrument  which  he  employed  in  his  experiments  was 
named  an  endosmometer.     It  may  consist  of  a  graduated 
p.  tube  expanded   into  an  openmouthed  beU 

at  one  end,  over  which  a  portion  of  mem- 
brane is  tied  (fig.  loi).  If  now  the  bell  be 
filled  with  a  solution  of  a  salt — say  chloride 
of  sodium,  and  be  immersed  In  water,  the 
water  will  pass  into  the  solution,  and  part 
of  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the  water;  the 
water  will  pass  into  the  solution,  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  salt  will  pass  out  into  the 
water,  and  the  diluted  solution  will  rise  in 
the  tube.  To  this  passage  of  fluids  through 
membrane  the  term  Osmosis  is  applied. 

The  nature  of  the  membrane  used  as  a 
septum,  and  its  affinity  for  the  fluids  sub- 
jected to  experiment  have  an  important 
influence,  as  might  be  anticipated,  on  the  ra- 
pidity and  duration  of  the  osmotic  current. 
Thus,  if  a  piece  of  ordinary  bladder  be  used 
as  the  septum  between  water  and  alcohol,  the  current  is 
almost  solely  from  the  water  to  the  alcohol,  on  account  of 
the  much  greater  afl&nity  of  water  for  this  kind  of  mem- 
brane; while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  a  membrane 
of  caoutchouc,  the  alcohol,  from  its  greater  affinity  for  this 
substance,  would  pass  freely  into  the  water. 

Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  force  by  which  fluids  of  diflerent  chemical 
composition  thus  tend  to  mix  through  an  intervening 
membrane.  According  to  some,  this  power  is  the  result 
of  the  diflerent  degrees  of  capillary  attraction  exerted  by 
the  pores  of  the  membrane  upon  the  two  fluids.  Prof. 
Graham,  however,  believes  that  the  passage  or  osmose  of 
water  through  membrane  may  be  explained  by  supposing 
that  it  combines  with  the  membranous  septum,  which  thus 
becomes  hydrated,  and  that  on  reaching  the  other  side  it 
partly  leaves  the  membrane,  which   thus  becomes  to  a 
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certain  degree  de-hjdrated.  For  example,  a  membrane 
such  as  that  used  in  the  endosmometer,  is  hydrated  to  a 
higher  degree  if  placed  in  pure  water  than  in  a  neutral 
saline  solution.  Hencey  in  the  case  of  the  endosmometer 
£lled  with  the  saline  solution  and  placed  in  water,  the 
equilibrium  of  hydration  is  different  on  the  two  sides; 
the  outer  surface  being  in  contact  with  pure  water  tends 
to  hydrate  itself  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  inner  surface 
does.  "  When  the  full  hydration  of  the  outer  surface  ex- 
tends through  the  thickness  of  the  membrane,  and  reaches 
the  inner  surface,  it  there  receives  a  check.  The  degree 
of  hydration  is  lowered,  and  water  must  be  given  up  by 
the  inner  layer  of  the  membrane."  Thus  the  osmose  or 
current  of  water  through  the  membrane  is  caused.  The 
passage  outwards  of  the  saline  solution,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  not  due,  probably,  to  any  actual  fluid  current ;  but  to  a 
solution  of  the  salt  in  successive  layers  of  the  water  con- 
tained in  the  pores  of  the  membrane,  imtil  it  reaches  the 
outer  surface  and  douses  in  the  water  there  situate. 

Thus,  "  the  water  movement  in  osmose  is  an  affair  of 
hydration  and  of  de-hydration  in  the  substance  of  the 
membrane  or  other  colloid  septum,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
saline  solution  placed  within  the  osmometer  has  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  the  osmotic  result,  otherwise  than  as  it 
affects  the  state  of  hydration  of  the  septum." 

Prof.  Graham  has  classed  various  substances  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  possess  this  property  of  passing, 
when  in  a  state  of  solution  in  water,  through  membrane ; 
those  which  pass  freely  being  termed  crystalloids,  and  those 
which  pass  with  difBiculty,  colloids. 

This  distinction,  however,  between  colloids  and  crystal- 
loids which  is  made  the  basis  of  their  classification,  is 
by  no  means  the  only  difference  between  them.  The 
coUoidSf  besides  the  absence  of  power  to  assume  a  crystal- 
line form,  are  characterised  by  their  inertness  as  acids  or 
bases,  and  feebleness  in  all  ordinary  chemical  relations. 
Examples  of  them  are  found  in  albumen,  gelatin,  starchy 
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hydrated  alumiaa,  hydrated  silido  add,  etc. ;  wliile  the- 
crystaUoids  are  characterised  by  qualities  the  reverse  of 
those  just  mentioned  as  belonging  to  colloids,     AIooIiqI, 
sugar,   and   ordinary  saline   substanoes  are  examples  of 
crystalloids. 

Absorption  by  blood-vessels  is  the  consequence  of  their 
walls  being,  like  the  membranous  septum  of  the  endos- 
mometer,  porous  and  capable  of  imbibing  fluids,  and  of 
the  blood  being  so  composed  that  most  fluids  will  mixigl& 
with  it.  The  process  of  absorption,  in  an  instructive, 
though  very  imperfect  degree,  may  be  observed  in  any 
portion  of  vascular  tissue  removed  from  the  body.  If  such 
an  one  be  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water,  it  will  shortly  swell, 
and  become  heavier  and  moister,  through  the  quantity  of 
water  imbibed  or  soaked  into  it;  and  if  now,  the  blood, 
contained  in  any  of  its  vessels  be  let  out,  it  will  be  found 
diluted  with  water,  which  has  been  absorbed  by  the  blood- 
vessels and  mingled  with  the  blood.  The  water  round  the^ 
piece  of  tissue  also  will  become  blood-stained ;  and  if  all 
be  kept  at  perfect  rest,  the  stain  derived  from  the  solution 
of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  (together  with  which 
chemistry  would  detect  some  of  the  albumen  and  other 
parts  of  the  liquor  sanguinis)  will  spread  more  widely^ 
every  day.  The  same  will  happen  if  the  piece  of  tissue  b^ 
placed  in  a  saline  solution  instead  of  water,  or  in  a  solution, 
of  colouring  or  odorous  matter,  either  of  which  will  give 
their  tinge  or  smell  to  the  blood,  and  receive,  in  exchange^ 
the  colour  of  the  blood. 

Even  so  simple  an  experiment  will  illustrate  the  ab« 
sorption  by^blood- vessels  during  life ;  the  process  it  shows 
is  imitated,  but  with^  these  differences  :  that,  during  life, 
as  soon  as  water  or  any  other  substance  is  admitted  into 
the  blood,  it  is  carried  from  the  place  at  which  it  was 
absorbed  into  the  generalf  current  of  the  circulation,  and 
that  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  is  not  dissolved  so 
as  to  ooze  out  of  the  blood-vessels  into  the  fluid  which  they 
fure  absorbing. 
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The  absorption  of  gases  by  the  blood  may  be  thus  simply 
imitated.  If  Tenous  blood  be  suspended  in  a  moist  bladder 
in  the  air,  its  surface  will  be  reddened  by  the  contact  of 
oxygen,  which  is  first  dissolved  in  the  fluid  that  moistens 
the  bladder,  and  is  then  carried  in  the  fluid  to  the  surface 
of  the  blood :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  watery  vapour 
and  carbonic  acid  will  pass  through  the  membrane,  and  be 
exhaled  into  the  air. 

In  all  these  cases  alike  there  is  a  mutual  interchange 
between  the  substances ;  while  the  blood  is  receiving  water, 
it  is  giving  out  its  colouring  matter  and  other  constituents : 
or,  while  it  is  receiving  oxygen,  it  is  giving  out  carbonic 
acid  and  water  ;  so  that,  at  the  end  of  the  experiment,  the 
two  substances  employed  in  it  are  mixed ;  and  if,  instead 
of  a  piece  of  tissue,  one  had  taken  a  single  blood-vessel 
full  of  blood  and  placed  it  in  the  water,  both  blood  and 
water  would,  after  a  time,  have  been  found  both  inside  and 
outside  the  vessel.  In  such  a  case,  moreover,  if  one  were 
to  determine  accurately  the  quantity  of  water  that  passed 
to  the  blood,  and  of  blood  that  passed  to  the  water,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  former  was  always  greater  than 
the  latter.  And  so  with  other  substances ;  it  almost  always 
happens,  that  if  the  two  liquids  placed  on  opposite  sides  of 
a  membrane  be  of  diflerent  densities  or  specific  gravities^ 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  less  dense  fluid  passes  into  the 
more  dense,  than  of  the  latter  into  the  former. 

The  rapidity  with  which  matters  may  be  absorbed  from 
the  stomach  probably  by  the  blood-vessels  chiefly,  and 
diffused  through  the  textures  of  the  body,  may  be  gathered 
firom  the  history  of  some  experiments  by  Dr.  Bence  Jones. 
From  these  it  appears  that  even  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  being  given  on  an  empty  stomach,  chloride  of  lithium 
may  be  diffused  into  aU  the  vascular  textures  of  the  body, 
and  into  some  of  the  non-vascular,  as  the  cartilage  of  the 
hip-joint,  as  well  ^as  into  the  aqueous  humour  of  the  eye. 
Into  the  outer  part  of  the  crystalline  lens  it  may  pass  after 
a  time,  varying  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half, 
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Carbonate  of  lithia,  when  taken  in  five  or  ten  grain  doses 
on  an  empty  stomach,  may  be  detected  in  the  urine  in  5  or 
10  minutes ;  or,  if  the  stomach  be  full  at  the  time  of  taking 
the  dose,  in  20  minutes.  It  may  sometimes  be  detected  in 
the  urine,  moreover,  for  six,  seven,  or  even  eight  days. 

Some  experiments  on  the  absorption  of  various  mineral 
and  vegetable  poisons,  by  Mr.  Savory,  have  brought  to 
light  the  singular  fact,  that,  in  some  cases,  absorption 
takes  place  more  rapidly  from  the  rectum  than  from  the 
stomach.  Strychnia,  for  example,  when  in  solution,  pro- 
duces its  poisonous  effects  much  more  speedily  when  intro- 
duced into  the  rectum  than  into  the  stomach.  When 
introduced  in  the  solid  form,  however,  it  is  absorbed  more 
rapidly  from  the  stomach  than  from  the  rectum,  doubtless 
because  of  tlie  greater  solvent  property  of  the  secretion  of 
the  former  than  of  that  of  the  latter. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  absorption  by  living  blood- 
vessels, much  depends  on  the  facility  with  which  the 
substance  to  be  absorbed  can  penetrate  the  membrane  or 
tissue  whicli  lies  between  it  and  the  blood-vessels;  for, 
naturally,  the  blood-vessels  are  not  bare  to  absorb.  Thus 
absorption  will  hardly  take  place  through  the  epidermis, 
but  is  quick  when  the  epidermis  is  removed,  and  the  same 
vessels  are  covered  with  only  the  surface  of  the  cutis,  or 
with  granulations.  In  general,  the  absorption  through 
membranes  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  thickness  of 
their  epitlielia ;  so  Miiller  found  the  urinary  bladder  of  a 
frog  traversed  in  less  than  a  second ;  and  the  absorption 
of  poisons  by  the  stomach  or  lungs  appears  sometimes 
accomplished  in  an  immeasurably  small  time. 

The  substance  to  be  absorbed  must,  as  a  general  rule,  be 
in  the  liquid  or  gaseous  state,  or,  if  a  solid,  must  be  soluble 
in  the  fluids  with  which  it  is  brought  in  contact.  Hence 
the  marks  of  tattooing,  and  the  discoloration  produced  by 
nitrate  of  silver  taken  internally,  remain.  Mercury  may 
be  absorbed  even  in  the  metallic  state ;  and  in  that  state 
may  pass  into  and  remain   in  the  blood-vessels,  or  be 
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deposited  &om  them  (Oesterlea) ;  and  such  substances  as 
exceedingly  finely-divided  charcoal,  when  taken  into  the 
alimentary  cemal,  have  been  found  in  the  mesenteric  veins 
(Oesterlen)  ;  the  insoluble  materials  of  ointments  may  also 
be  rubbed  into  the  blood-vessels ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to 
determine  how  these  various  substances  effect  their  pass- 
age. Oily  minutely  divided,  as  in  em  emulsion,  will  pass 
slowly  into  blood-vessels,  as  it  will  through  a  filter  mois- 
tened with  water  (Vogel) ;  and,  without  doubt,  fatty  matters 
find  their  way  into  the  blood-vessels  as  weU  as  the  l3rmph- 
vessels  of  the  intestinal  canal,  although  the  latter  seem  to 
be  specially  intended  for  their  absorption. 

As  in  the  experiments  before  referred  to,  the  less  dense 
the  fluid  to  be  absorbed,  the  more  speedy,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  its  absorption  by  the  living  blood-vessels.  Hence 
the  rapid  absorption  of  water  from  the  stomach ;  also  of. 
weak  saline  solutions ;  but  with  strong  solutions,  there 
appears  less  absorption  into,  than  effusion  from,  the  blood- 
vessels. 

The  absorption  is  the  less  rapid  the  fuller  and  tenser  the 
blood-vessels  are ;  and  the  tension  may  be  so  great  as 
to  hinder  altogether  the  entrance  of  more  fluid.  Thus, 
Magendie  foimd  that  when  he  injected  water  into  a  dog's 
veins  to  repletion,  poison  was  absorbed  very  slowly;  but 
when  ha  diminished  the  tension  of  the  vessels  by  bleeding, 
the  poison  acted  quickly.  So,  when  cupping-glasses  are 
placed  over  a  poisoned  woimd,  they  retard  the  absorption 
of  the  poison,  not  only  by  diminishing  the  velocity  of  the 
circulation  in  the  part,  but  by  filling  aU  its  vessels  too  full 
to  admit  more. 

On  the  same  gpround,  absorption  is  the  quicker  the  more 
rapid  the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  not  because  the  fluid 
to  be  absorbed  is  more  quickly  imbibed  into  the  tissues,  or 
mingled  with  the  blood,  but  because  as  fast  as  it  enters 
the  blood,  it  is  carried  away  from  the  part,  and  the  blood, 
being  constantly  renewed,  is  constantly  as  fit  as  at  the  first, 
for  the  reception  of  the  substance  to  be  absorbed. 


('iiArTi:K  XI. 
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Nutrition  or  nutritive  assimilation  is  that  modification 
of  the  formative  process  peculiar  to  living  bodies  by  which 
tissues  and  organs  already  formed  maintain  their  integrity. 
By  the  incorporation  of  fresh  nutritive  principles  into  their 
substance,  the  loss  consequent  on  the  waste  and  natural 
decay  of  the  component  particles  of  the  tissues  is  repaired ; 
and  each  elementary  particle  seems  to  have  the  power  not 
only  of  attracting  materials  from  the  blood,  but  of  causing 
them  to  assume  its  structure,  and  participate  in  its  vital 
properties. 

The  relations  between  development  and  growth  have 
been  already  stated  (Chap.  I.) ;  under  the  head  of  Nutri- 
tion will  be  now  considered  the  process  by  which  parts 
are  maintained  in  the  same  general  conditions  of  form, 
size,  and  composition,  which  they  have  already,  by  develop- 
ment and  growth^  attained;  and  this,  notwithstanding 
continual  changes  in  their  component  particles.  It  is 
by  this  process  that  an  adult  person,  in  health,  is  main- 
tained, through  a  series  of  some  years,  with  the  same 
general  outline  of  features,  the  same  size  and  form,  and 
perhaps  even  the  same  weight ;  although,  during  all  this 
time,  the  several  portions  of  his  body  are  continually 
changing :  their  particles  decaying  and  being  removed, 
and  then  replaced  by  the  formation  of  new  ones,  which, 
in  their  turn,  also  die  and  pass  away.  Neither  is  it  only 
a  general  similarity  of  the  whole  body  which  is  thus  main- 
tained. Every  organ  or  part  of  the  body,  as  much  as  the 
whole,  exactly  maintains  its   form   and  composition,   as 
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tlie  issue  of  tlie  clianges  continually  taMng  place  among 
its  particles. 

The  change  of  component  particles,  in  which  the  nutri- 
tion of  organs  consists,  is  most  evidently  shown  when,  in 
growth,  they  maintain  their  form  and  other  general  charac- 
ters, but  increase  in  size.  When,  for  example,  a  long 
bone  increases  in  circumference,  and  in  the  thickness  of 
its  walls,  while,  at  the  same  time,  its  medullary  cavity 
enlarges,  it  can  only  be  by  the  addition  of  materials  to  its 
exterior,  and  a  coincident  removal  of  them  from  the 
interior  of  its  wall ;  and  so  it  must  be  with  the  growth  of 
even  the  minutest  portions  of  a  tissue.  And  that  a  similar 
change  of  particles  takes  place,  even  while  parts  retain  a 
perfect  uniformity,  may  be  proved,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  are  subject  to  waste  and  impair- 
ment. 

In  many  parts,  the  removal  of  particles  is  evident. 
Thus,  as  will  be  shown  when  speaking  of  secretion,  the 
elementary  structures  composing  glands  are  the  parts  of 
which  the  secretions  are  composed:  each  glosid  is  con- 
stantly casting  off  its  cells,  or  their  contents,  in  the 
secretion  which  it  forms :  yet  each  gland  maintains  its 
size  and  proper  composition,  because  for  every  cell  cast  off 
a  new  one  is  produced.  So  also  the  epidermis  and  all 
such  tissues  are  maintained.  In  the  muscles,  it  seems 
nearly  certain,  that  each  act  of  contraction  is  accompanied 
with  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  contracting  tissue, 
although  the  change  from  this  cause  is  less  rapid  and 
extensive  than  was  once  supposed.  Thence,  the  develop- 
ment of  heat  in  acting  muscles,  and  thence  the  discharge 
of  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  water — ^the  ordinary  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  the  animal  tissues — ^which  fol- 
lows all  active  muscular  exercise.  Indeed,  the  researches 
of  Helmholtz  almost  demonstrate  the  chemical  change 
that  muscles  undergo  after  long  -  repeated  contractions; 
yet  the  muscles  retain  their  structure   and  composition^ 
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Lecaiiso  tlio  i^irtlcles  thus  changed  are  rcj^laced  by 
new  ones  resembling  those  which  preceded  them.  So 
again,  the  increase  of  alkaline  phospliates  discharged  with 
the  urine  after  great  mental  exertion,  seems  to  prove  thai 
the  various  acts  of  the  nervous  system  are  attended  with 
change  in  the  composition  of  the  nervous  tissue ;  yet  the 
condition  of  that  tissue  is  maintained.  In  short,  for  every 
tissue  there  is  sufficient  evidence  of  impairment  in  the 
discharge  of  its  functions :  without  such  change,  the  pro- 
duction or  resistance  of  physical  force  is  hardly  conceivable: 
and  the  proof  as  well  as  the  purpose  of  the  nutritive  pro- 
cess appears  in  the  repair  or  replacement  of  the  changed 
particles;  so  that,  notwithstanding  its  losses,  each  tissue 
is  maintained  unchanged. 

But  besides  the  impairment  and  change  of  composition 
to  which  all  parts  are  subject  in  the  discharge  of  their 
natural  functions,  an  amount  of  impairment  which  will  be 
in  direct  proportion  to  their  activity,  they  are  all  liable  to 
decay  and  degeneration  of  their  particles,  even  while  their 
natural  actions  are  not  called  forth.  It  may  be  proved, 
as  Dr.  Carpenter  first  clearly  showed,  that  every  particle 
of  the  body  is  formed  for  a  certain  period  of  existence  in 
the  ordinary  condition  of  active  life ;  at  the  end  of  which 
period,  if  not  previously  destroyed  by  outward  force  or 
exercise,  it  degenerates  and  is  absorbed,  or  dies  and  is 
cast  out. 

The  simplest  examples  that  can  be  adduced  of  this  are 
in  the  hair  and  teeth ;  and  it  may  be  observed,  that,  in 
the  process  which  will  now  be  described,  all  the  great 
features  of  the  process  of  nutrition  seem  to  be  re- 
presented.* 

An  eyelash  which  naturally  falls,  or  which  can  be  drawa 


•  These  and  other  instances  are  related  more  in  detail  in  Mr.  Paget's. 
Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology,  from  which  this  chapter  was  originally 
written. 
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oat  'without  pain,  ia  oue  that  has  lived  its  natural  time, 
and  hoa  died,  and  been  separated  from,  the  living  parts. 
In  its  bulb  Buch  an  one  will  be  found  different  from  those 
that  are  still  living  in 
any  period  of  their  age. 
In  the  early  period  of 
the  growth  of  a  dark 
eyelash,  the  medullary 
substance  appears  like 
an  interior  cylinder  of 
■  darker  granular  sub- 
stance, continued  down 
to  the  deepest  part, 
where  the  hair  enlarges 
to  form  the  bulb.  This 
enlargement,  which  is 
of  nearly  cup-like  form, 
appears  to  depend  on 
the  accumulation  of 
nucleated  cells,  whose 
nuclei,  according  to 
their  position,  are 
either,  by  narrowing 
and  elongation,  to  form  the  fibrous  substance  of  the  onter 
part  of  the  growing  and  further  protruding  hair,  or  ore  to 
be  transformed  into  the  granular  matter  of  its  medullary 
portion.  At  the  time  of  early  and  most  active  growth,  all 
the  cells  and  nuclei  contain  abundant  pigment-matter,  and 


*  Fig.  I02.  Intcndci]  to  roprcscDt  tlie  cbangcs  audergono  b;  a  hair 
towonla  the  close  of  its[>eHod  of  exiateuce.  At  A,  its  activity  of  growth. 
ii  diiomishing,  aa  sbova  by  the  Bmall  quantity  of  pigment  contained  in 
the  cells  of  the  imlp,  and  by  the  interrupted  lino  of  dark  mednllaiy 
■ubstance.  At  B,  provision  ia  being  made  foi  the  fonnation  of  a  new 
hair,  by  the  growth  of  a  new  pulp  conctcted  with  the  pulp  or  capaulo 
of  the  old  hair.  c.  A  hair  nt  UiB  end  of  iU  period  of  life,  deprived  of 
ita  sheath  and  of  the  mass  of  cells  composing  the  pnip  of  ■  living  hair. 
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t\io  whole  bulb  looks  nearly  black.  The  sources  of  the 
material  out  of  which  the  cells  form  themselTefi  are  at  least 
two;  the  inner  surface  of  the  sheath  or  capsule,  which 
dips  into  the  skin,  enveloping  the  hair,  and  the  surface  of 
a  vascular  pulp  which  fits  in  a  conical  cavity  in  the  bottom 
of  the  hair-bulb. 

Such  is  the  state  of  parts  so  long  as  the  growing  hair  is 
all  dark.  But  as  the  hair  approaches  the  end  of  its 
existence,  instead  of  the  almost  sudden  enlargement  at  its 
bulb,  it  only  swells  a  little,  and  then  tapers  nearly  to  a 
point ;  the  conical  cavity  in  its  base  is  contracted ;  and  the 
aeUB  produced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  contain 
no  pigment.  Still,  for  some  time,  it  continues  thus  to  live 
and  grow  ;  and  the  vigour  of  the  pulp  lasts  rather  longer 
than  that  of  the  sheath  or  capsule,  for  it  continues  to  pro- 
duce pigment-matter  for  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
hair  after  the  cortical  substcmce  has  become  white.  Thus 
the  column  of  dark  medullary  substance  appears  paler  and 
more  slender,  and  perhaps  interrupted,  down  to  the  point 
of  the  conical  pulp  which,  though  smaller,  is  still  distinct, 
because  of  the  pigment-cells  covering  its  surface. 

At  length  the  pulp  can  bo  no  longer  discerned,  and  un- 
coloured  cells  are  alone  produced,  and  maintain  the  latest 
growth  of  the  hair.  With  these  it  appears  to  grow  yet 
some  further  distance ;  for  traces  of  the  elongation  of  their 
nuclei  into  fibres  appear  in  lines  running  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule  inwards  and  along  the  surface  of  the 
hair ;  and  the  column  of  dark  medullary  substance  ceases 
at  some  distance  above  the  lower  end  of  the  contracted 
bair-bulb.  The  end  of  all  is  the  complete  closure  of  the 
conical  cavity  in  which  the  hair -pulp  was  lodged,  the 
cessation  of  the  production  of  new  cells  from  the  inner 
surface  of  the  capsule,  and  the  detachment  of  the  hair 
which,  as  a  dead  part,  is  separated  and  falls. 

Such  is  the  life  of  a  hair,  and  such  its  death ;  which 
death  is  spontaneous,  independent  of  exercise,  or  of  any 
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mechanical  external  force— the  natural  tennmatioa  of  a 
certain  period  of  ]i£a.  Yet,  before  the  hair  dies,  provision 
IB  made  for  its  successor :  for  when  its  growth  is  failing, 
there  appears  below  its  base  a  dark  spot,  the  germ  or 
young  pulp  of  the  new  hair  covered  with  cells  containing 
pigment,  and  often  connected  b;  a  series  of  pigment  cells 
with  the  old  pulp  or  capsule  (fipr.  102,  b). 

Probably  there  is  an  intimate  analogy  between  the  pro- 
cess of  successive  life  and  death,  and  life  communicated  to 
a  successor,  which  is  here  shown,  and  that  which  constitutes 
the  ordinary  nutrition  of  a  part.  It  may  be  objected,  that 
the  death  and  casting  out  of  the  hair  cannot  be  imitated 
in  internal  parts ;  therefore,  for  an  example  in  which  tho 
assumed  absorption  of  the  worn-out  or  degenerate  internal 
particles  is  imitated  in  larger  organs  at  the  end  of  their 
appointed  period  of  life,  the  instance  of  the  deciduous  or 
milk-teeth  may  be  adduced. 

Each  milk-tooth  is  develop 
ed  from  its  germ  ;  and  m  the 
course  of  its  own  development, 
separates  a  portion  of  itself  to 
be  the  germ  of  its  successor  , 
and  each,  having  reached  ita 
perfection,  retains  for  a  time 
its  perfect  state,  and  still 
lives,  though  it  does  not  grow. 
But  at  length,  as  the  now  tooth 
comes,  the  deciduous  tooth 
dies;  or  rather  ita  crown  dies, 

and  is  cast  out  like  the  dead  hair,  while  its  &ng,  with 
its  boQj  sheathing,  and  vascular  and  nervous  pulp,  de- 
generates and  is  absorbed  (fig.  103).     Tho  degeneration  is 


•  Fip.  103.  Scctiouof  nportionof  thciippcrjawotachild,  (howiDg 
a  neiT  tuotli  in  ]>ruccs>>  or  famutioD,  the  fang  of  the  correspontUng 
(UcLduoux  tooth  being  absorbed. 
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accompanied  by  some  unknown  spontaneous  decomposition 
of  the  fang;  for  it  could  not  be  absorbed  unless  it  was 
first  so  changed  as  to  be  soluble.  And  it  is  degeneration, 
not  death,  which  precedes  its  removal ;  for  when  a  tooth- 
fang  dies,  as  that  of  the  second  tooth  does  in  old  age,  then, 
it  is  not  absorbed,  but  cast  out  entire,  as  a  dead  part. 

Such,  or  generally  such,  it  seems  almost  certain,  is  the 
process  of  maintenance  by  nutrition;  the  hair  and  teeth, 
may  be  fairly  taken  as  types  of  what  occurs  in  other  parts, 
for  they  are  parts  of  complex  organic  structure  and  com- 
position, and  the  teeth-pulps,  which  are  absorbed  as  well 
as  the  fangs,  are  very  vascular  and  sensitive. 

Nor  are  they  the  only  instances  that  might  be  adduced. 
The  like  development,  persistence  for  a  time  in  the  perfect 
state,  death,  and  discharge,  appear  in  all  the  varieties  of 
cuticles  and  gland- cells;  and  in  the  epidermis,  as  in  the 
teeth,  there  is  evidence  of  decomposition  of  the  old  cells,  in 
the  fact  of  the  different  influence  which  acetic  acid  and 
potash  exercise  on  them  and  on  the  yoimg  cells.  '  Seeing, 
then,  that  the  process  of  nutrition,  as  thus  displayed,  both 
in  active  organs  and  in  elementary  cells,  appears  in  these 
respects  similar,  the  general  conclusion  may  be  that,  in 
nutrition,  the  ordinary  course  of  each  complete  elementary 
organ  in  the  body,  after  the  attainment  of  its  perfect  state 
by  development  and  growth,  is  to  remain  in  that  state  for 
a  time ;  then,  independently  of  the  death  or  decay  of  the 
whole  body,  and  in  some  measure,  independentiy  of  its 
own  exercise,  or  exposure  to  external  violence,  to  die  or  to 
degenerate ;  and  then,  being  cast  out  or  absorbed,  to  make 
way  for  its  successor. 

It  appears,  moreover,  that  the  length  of  life  which  each 
part  is  to  enjoy  is  fixed  and  determinate,  though  in  some 
degree  subject  to  accidents  and  to  the  expenditure  of  life 
in  exercise.  It  is  not  likely  that  all  parts  are  made  to  last 
a  certain  and  equal  time,  and  then  all  need  to  be  changed. 
The  bones,  for  instance,  when  once  completely  formed. 
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must  last  longer  than  the  muscles  and  other  softer  tissues. 
But  when  we  see  that  the  life  of  certain  parts  is  of 
determined  length,  whether  they  be  used  or  not,  we  may 
assume,  from  analogy,  the  same  of  nearly  all. 

Now,  the  deciduous  human  teeth  have  an  appointed 
average  duration  of  life.  So  have  the  deciduous  teeth  of 
all  other  animals ;  and  in  all  the  numerous  instances  of 
moulting,  shedding  of  antlers,  of  desquamation,  change  of 
plumage  in  birds,  and  of  hair  in  Mammalia,  the  only  ex- 
planation is  that  these  organs  have  their  severally  appointed 
times  of  living,  at  the  ends  of  which  they  degenerate,  die, 
are  cast  away,  and  in  due  time  are  replaced  by  others 
which,  in  their  turn,  are  to  be  developed  to  perfection,  to 
live  their  life  in  the  mature  state,  and  in  their  turn  to  be 
cast  off.  So  also,  in  some  elementary  structures  we  may 
discern  the  same  laws  of  determinate  period  of  life,  death, 
or  degeneration,  and  replacement.  They  are  evident  in  the 
history  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  both  in  the  superseding  of 
the  first  set  of  them  by  the  second  at  a  definite  period  in 
the  life  of  the  embryo,  and  in  the  replacement  of  those 
that  degenerate  by  others  new-formed  from  lymph-cor- 
puscles (see  p.  92).  And  if  we  could  suppose  the  blood- 
corpuscles  grouped  together  in  a  tissue  instead  of  floating, 
we  might  have  in  the  changes  they  present  an  image  of 
the  nutrition  of  the  elements  of  the  tissues. 

The  duration  of  life  in  each  particle  is,  however,  liable  to 
be  modified ;  especially  by  the  exercise  of  the  function  of 
the  part.  The  less  a  part  is  exercised  the  longer  do  its 
component  particles  appear  to  live:  the  more  active  its 
functions  are,  the  less  prolonged  is  the  existence  of  its 
individual  particles.  So  in  the  case  of  single  cells ;  if  the 
general  development  of  the  tadpole  be  retarded  by  keeping 
it  in  a  cold,  dark  place,  and  if  hereby  the  function  of  the 
blood-oorpusdes  be  slowly  and  imperfectly  discharged, 
they  will  maintain  their  embiyonio  state  for  even  several 
weeks  later  than  usual,  the  development  of  the  second  set 
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of  corpuscles  will  be  proportionally  postponed,  and  the 
individual  life  of  the  corpuscles  of  the  first  set  will  be,  hj 
the  same  time,  prolonged. 

Such  being  the  mode  in  which  the  necessity  for  the  pro- 
cess of  nutritive  maintenance  is  created,  such  the  sources 
of  impairment  and  waste  of  the  tissues,  the  next  conside- 
ration may  be  the  manner  in  which  the  perfect  state  of  a 
part  is  maintained  by  the  insertion  of  new  particles  in  the- 
place  of  those  that  are  absorbed  or  cast  ofiP. 

The  process  by  which  a  new  particle  is  formed  in  the  place* 
of  the  old  one  is  probably  always  a  process  of  develop- 
ment ;  that  is,  the  cell  or  fibre,  or  other  element  of  tissue, 
passes  in  its  formation  through  the  same  stages  of  develop- 
ment as  those  elements  of  the  same  tissue  did  which  were 
first  formed  in  the  embryo.  This  is  probable  from  the 
analogy  of  the  hair,  the  teeth,  the  epidermis,  and  all  the 
tissues  that  can  be  observed  :  in  all,  the  process  of  repair 
or  replacement  is  effected  through  development  of  the  new 
parts.  The  existence  of  nuclei  or  cytoblasts  in  nearly  all 
parts  that  are  the  seats  of  active  nutrition  makes  the  same 
probable.  For  these  nuclei,  such  as  are  seen  so  abimdant 
in  strong,  active  muscles,  are  not  remnants  of  the  embryonic 
tissue,  but  germs  or  organs  of  power  for  new  formation, 
and  their  abundance  often  appears  directly  proportionate 
to  the  activity  of  growth.  Thus,  they  are  always  abundant 
in  the  foetal  tissues,  and  those  of  the  young  animal ;  and 
they  are  peculiarly  numerous  in  the  muscles  and  the  brain, 
and  their  disappearance  from  a  part  in  which  they  usually 
exist  is  a  sure  accompaniment  and  sign  of  degeneration. 

A  difference  may  be  drawn  between  what  may  be  called 
ntUritive  reproduction  and  nutritive  repetition.  The  former  ia 
shown  in  the  case  of  the  human  teeth.  As  the  deciduous 
tooth  is  being  developed,  a  part  of  its  productive  capsule 
is  detached,  and  serves  as  a  germ  for  the  formation  of  the 
second  tooth;  in  which  second  tooth,  therefore,  the  first 
may  be  said  to  be  reproduced,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  in 
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which  we  speak  of  fche  organs  by  which  new  individuals 
are  formed,  as  the  reproductive  organs.  But  in  the  shark's 
jaws,  and  others,  in  which  we  see  row  after  row  of  teeth 
succeeding  each  other,  the  row  behind  is  not  formed  of 
germs  derived  from  the  row  before:  the  front  row  is 
simply  repeated  in  the  second  one,  the  second  in  the  third, 
and  so  on.  So,  in  cuticle,  the  deepest  layer  of  epidermis^ 
cells  derives  no  germs  from  the  layer  above:  their  de- 
velopment is  not  like  a  reproduction  of  the  cells  that 
have  gone  on  towards  the  surface  before  tbem :  it  is  only 
a  repetition.  It  is  not  improbable  that  much  of  the 
difference  in  the  degree  of  repair,  of  which  the  several 
tissues  are  capable  after  injuries  or  diseases,  may  be  con- 
nected with  these  differences  in  their  ordinary  mode  of 
nutrition. 

In  order  that  the  process  of  nutrition  may  be  perfectiy 
accomplished,  certain  conditions  are  necessary.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  are :  I.  A  right  state  and  composition 
of  the  blood,  from  which  the  materials  for  nutrition  are 
derived.  2.  A  regular  and  not  far  distant  supply  of  such 
blood.  3.  A  certain  influence  of  the  nervous  system.  4.  A 
natural  state  of  the  part  to  be  nourished. 

I .  This  right  condition  of  the  blood  does  not  necessarily 
imply  its  accordance  with  any  known  standard  of  com- 
position, common  to  all  kinds  of  healthy  blood,  but  rather 
the  existence  of  a  certain  adaptation  between  the  blood 
and  the  tissues,  and  even  the  several  portions  of  each 
tissue.  Such  an  adaptation,  peculiar  to  each  individual,  is 
determined  in  its  first  formation,  and  is  maintained  in  the 
concurrent  development  and  increase  of  both  blood  and 
tissues ;  and  upon  its  maintenance  in  adult  life  appears  to 
depend  the  continuance  of  a  healtiiy  process  of  nutrition, 
or,  at  least,  the  preservation  of  that  exact  sameness  of  the 
whole  body  and  its  parts,  which  constitutes  the  perfection 
of  nutrition.  Some  notice  of  the  maintenance  of  this 
sameness  in  the  blood  has  been  given  already  (p.  94),  in, 
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speaking  of  tlio  2^f^^^<-^r  <^)f  asshnilation  wliicli  the  Llood 
exercises,  a  power  exactly  comparable  with  this  of  main- 
tenance by  nutrition  in  the  tissues.  And  evidence  of  the 
adaptation  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues,  and  of  the 
exceeding  fineness  of  the  adjustment  by  which  it  is  main- 
tained, is  afforded  by  the  phenomena  of  diseases,  in  which, 
after  the  introduction  of  certain  animal  poisons,  even  in 
very  minute  quantities,  the  whole  mass  of  the  blood  is 
altered  in  composition,  and  the  solid  tissues  are  perverted 
in  their  nutrition.  It  is  necessary  to  refer  only  to  such 
diseases  as  syphilis,  small-pox,  and  other  eruptive  fevers, 
in  illustration.  And  when  the  absolute  dependence  of  all  the 
tissues  on  the  blood  for  their  very  existence  is  remembered, 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  the  rapidity  with  which 
substances  introduced  into  the  blood  are  diffused  into  all, 
even  non-vascidar  textures  (p.  371),  it  need  be  no  source  of 
wonder  that  any,  even  the  slightest  alteration,  from  the 
normal  constitution  of  the  blood,  shoidd  be  immediately 
reflected,  so  to  speak,  as  a  change  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
solid  tissues  and  organs  which  it  is  destined  to  nourish. 

2.  The  necessity  of  an  adequate  supply  of  appropriate  blood 
in  or  near  the  part  to  be  nourished,  in  order  that  its  nutrition 
may  be  perfect,  is  shown  in  the  frequent  examples  of 
atrophy  of  parts  to  which  too  little  blood  is  sent,  of  morti- 
fication or  arrested  nutrition  when  the  supply  of  blood  is 
entirely  cut  off,  and  of  defective  nutrition  when  the  blood 
is  stagnant  in  a  part.  That  the  nutrition  of  a  part  may 
be  perfect,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  blood  shoidd  be 
brought  sufficiently  near  to  it  for  the  elements  of  the  tissue 
to  imbibe,  through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  the 
nutritive  materials  which  they  require.  The  blood-vessels 
themselves  take  no  share  in  the  process  of  nutrition,  except 
as  carriers  of  ^e  nutritive  matter.  Therefore,  provided 
they  come  so  near  that  this  nutritive  matter  may  pass  by 
imbibition  into  the  part  to  be  nourished,  it  is  compara- 
tively immaterial  whether  they  ramify  within  the  substance 
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of  tlie  tissue,  or   are  distributed  only  on  its   surface  or 
border. 

The  blood-vessels  serve  alike  for  the  nutrition  of  the 
vascular  and  the  non-vascular  parts,  the  difference  between 
which,  in  regard  to  nutrition,  is  less  than  it  may  seem. 
For  the  vascular,  the  nutritive  fluid  is  carried  in  streams 
into  the  interior  ;  for  the  non- vascular,  it  flows  on  the  sur- 
face ;  but  in  both  alike,  the  parts  themselves  imbibe  the 
fluid ;  and  although  the  passage  through  the  walls  of  the 
blood-vessels  may  effect  some  change  in  the  materials,  yet 
all  the  process  of  formation  is,  in  both  alike,  outside  the 
vessels.  Thus,  in  muscular  tissue,  the  flbrils  in  the  very 
centre  of  the  flbre  nourish  themselves  :  yet  these  are 
distant  from  all  blood-vessels,  and  oosi  only  by  imbibition 
receive  their  nutriment.  So,  in  bones,  the  spaces  between 
the  blood-vessels  are  wider  than  in  muscle ;  yet  the  parts 
in  the  meshes  nourish  themselves,  imbibing  materials  from 
the  nearest  source.  The  non-vascular  epidermis,  though 
no  vessels  pass  into  its  substance,  yet  imbibes  nutritive 
matter  from  the  vessels  of  the  immediately  subjacent  cutis, 
and  maintains  itself,  and  grows.  The  instances  of  the 
cornea  and  vitreous  humour  are  strongs,  yet  similar ;  and 
sometimes  even  the  same  tissue  is  in  one  case  vascular,  in 
the  other  not,  as  the  osseous  tissue,  which,  when  it  is  in 
masses  or  thick  layers,  has  blood-vessels  running  into  it ; 
but  when  it  is  in  thin  layers,  as  in  the  lachrymal  and  tur- 
binated bones,  has  not.  These  bones  subsist  on  the  blood 
flowing  in  the  minute  vessels  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
from  which  the  epithelium  derives  nutriment  on  one  side, 
the  bone  on  the  other,  and  the  tissue  of  the  membrane  . 
itself  on  every  side:  a  striking  instance  how,  frt)m  the 
same  source,  many  tissues  maintain  themselves,  each  exer- 
cising its  peculiar  assimilative  and  self-formative  power. 

3.  The  third  condition  said  to  be  essential  to  a  healthy 

nutrition,  is  a  certain  influence  of  the  nervous  system. 

It  has  been  held  that  the  nervous  system  cannot  be 
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essential  to  a  healthy  course  of  nutrition,  because  in  plants 
and  the  early  embryo,  and  in  the  lowest  animals,  in  which 
no  nervous  system  is  developed,  nutrition  goes  on  without 
it.  But  this  is  no  proof  that  in  animals  which  have  a 
nervous  system,  nutrition  may  be  independent  of  it; 
rather,  it  may  be  assumed,  that  in  ascending  development, 
as  one  system  after  another  is  added  or  increased,  so  the 
highest  (and,  highest  of  all,  the  nervous  system)  will 
always  be  inserted  and  blended  in  a  more  and  more  inti- 
mate relation  with  all  the  rest :  according  to  the  general 
law,  that  the  interdependence  of  parts  augments  with  their 
development. 

The  reasonableness  of  this  assumption  is  proved  by  many 
facts  showing  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system  on  nutri- 
tion, and  by  the  most  striking  of  these  facts  being  observed 
in  the  higher  animals,  and  especially  in  man.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  mind  in  the  production,  aggravation,  and  cure 
of  organic  diseases  is  matter  of  daily  observation,  and  a 
sufficient  proof  of  influence  exercised  on  nutrition  through 
the  nervous  system. 

Independently  of  mental  influence,  injuries  either  to  por- 
tions of  the  nervous  centres,  or  to  individual  nerves,  are 
frequently  followed  by  defective  nutrition  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  injured  nerves,  or  deriving  their  nervous 
influence  from  the  damaged  portions  of  the  nervous  centres. 
Thus,  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord  are  sometimes  followed  by 
mortification  of  portions  of  the  paralysed  parts ;  and  this 
may  take  place  very  quickly,  as  in  a  case  by  Sir  B,  C. 
Brodie,  in  which  the  ankle  sloughed  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  an  injury  of  'the  spine.  After  such  lesions 
also,  the  repair  of  injuries  in  the  paralysed  parts  may  take 
place  less  completely  than  in  others ;  so,  Mr.  Travers  men- 
tions a  case  in  which  paraplegia  was  produced  by  fracture 
of  the  lumbar  vertebree,  and,  in  the  same  accident,  the 
humerus  and  tibia  were  fractured.  The  former  in  due 
time  united ;  the  latter  did  not.     The  same  fact  was  illus- 
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trated  ty  some  experimeats  of  Dr.  Baly,  in  whioh  having, 
in  BalamanderB,  cut  off  Uie  end  of  the  tail,  aad  then  thrust 
a  thin  wire  some  distance  up  the  qtinal  canal,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  cord,  he  found  that  the  end  of  the  tail  was 
leproduced  more  alowly  than  in  other  salamanders  in  whom 
the  spinal  cord  was  left  uninjured  above  the  point  at  which 
the  tail  was  amputated.  lUustrations  of  the  same  kind 
are  furnished  by  the  several  cases  in  which  division  or 
destruction  of  the  trunk  of  the  trigemioal  nerve  has  been 
£3Uowed  by  incomplete  and  morbid  nutrition  of  the  cor- 
responding side  of  the  face  ;  ulceration  of  the  cornea  being 
often  directly  or  indirectly  one  of  the  consequences  of  such 
imperfect  nutrition.  Part  of  the  wasting  and  slow  degene- 
ration  of  tissue  in  paralysed  limbs  is  probably  referable 
also  to  the  withdrawal  of  nervous  influence  from  them ; 
though,  perhaps,  more  is  due  to  the  want  of  use  of  the 
tissues. 

Undue  irritation  of  the  trunks  of  nerves,  as  well  as  their 
division  or  destruction,  is  sometimes  followed  by  defective 
ta  morbid  nutrition.  To  this  may  be  referred  the  cases 
in  which  ulceration  of  the  parts  supplied  by  the  irritated 
nerves  occurs  frequently,  and  coctinues  so  long  as  the 
irritatioD  lasts.  Further  evidence  of  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  nutritioa  is  furnished  by  those  cases 
is  which,  &om  mental  anguish,  or  in  severe  neuralgio 
headaches,  the  hair  becomes  grey  very  quickly,  or  even  in 
a  few  hours. 

So  nmny  and  various  facts  leave  little  doubt  that  tiie 
nervous  system  exercises  an  influence  over  nutrition  as 
over  other  organic  processes ;  and  they  cannot  be  explained 
by  supposing  that  the  changes  in  the  nutritive  processes 
are  only  due  to  the  variations  in  the  size  of  the  blood- 
vessels supplying  the  affected  parts. 

The  question  remains,  through  what  class  of  nerves  is 
the  influence  exerted  ?  When  defective  nutrition  occurs  in 
parts  rendered  inactive  by  injury  of  the  motor  nerve  alone. 
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as  in  the  muscles  and  other  tissues  of  a  paralysed  face  or 
limb|  it  may  appear  as  if  the  atrophy  were  the  direct  con- 
sequence of  the  loss  of  power  in  the  motor  nerves ;  but  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  atrophy  is  the  consequence  of 
the  want  of  exercise  of  the  parts ;  for  if  the  muscles  be 
exercised  by  artificial  irritation  of  their  nerves  their  nutri- 
tion will  be  less  defective  (J.  Reid).  The  defect  of  the 
nutritive  process  which  ensues  in  the  face  and  other  parts, 
moreover,  in  consequence  of  destruction  of  the  trigeminal 
nerve,  cannot  be  referred  to  loss  of  influence  of  any  motor 
nerves ;  for  the  motor-nerves  of  the  face  and  eye,  as  well  as 
the  olfactory  and  optic,  have  no  share  in  the  defective  nutri- 
tion which  follows  injury  of  the  trigeminal  nerve ;  and  one 
or  all  of  them  may  be  destroyed  without  any  direct  dis- 
turbance of  the  nutrition  of  the  parts  they  severally  supply. 

It  must  be  concluded,  therefore,  that  the  influence  which 
is  exercised  by  nerves  over  the  nutrition  of  parts  to  which 
they  are  distributed  is  to  be  referred  either  to  those 
among  their  branches  which  conduct  impressions  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  namely,  the  nerves  of  common  sen- 
sation, or,  as  it  is  by  some  supposed,  by  nerve-fibres, 
which  preside  specially  over  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
and  organs  to  which  they  are  supplied.  Such  special 
nerves  are  called  trophic  nerves  (see  Chapter  on  the 
Nervous  System), 

It  is  not  at  present  possible  to  say  whether  the  influence 
on  nutrition  is  exercised  through  the  cerebro-spinal  or 
through  the  sympathetic  nerves,  which,  in  the  parts  on 
which  the  observation  has  been  made,  are  generally  com- 
bined in  the  same  sheath.  The  truth  perhaps  is,  that  it 
may  be  exerted  through  either  or  both  of  these  nerves. 
The  defect  of  nutrition  which  ensues  after  lesion  of  the 
spinal  cord  alone,  the  sympathetic  nerves  being  iminjured, 
and  the  general  atrophy  which  sometimes  occurs  in  con- 
sequence of  diseases  of  the  brain,  seem  to  prove  the 
influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  :   while  the  obser- 
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vation  of  Magendie  and  Mayer,  that  inflammation  of  the 
eye  is  a  constant  result  of  ligature  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck,  and  many  other  observations  of  a 
similar  kind,  exhibit  very  well  the  influence  of  the  latter 
nerve  in  nutrition. 

4.  The  fourth  condition  necessary  to  healthy  nutrition  is 
a  healthy  state  of  the  part  to  be  nourished.  This  seems 
proved  by  the  very  nature  of  the  process,  which  consists  in 
the  formation  of  new  parts  like  those  already  existing ;  for, 
unless  the  latter  are  healthy,  the  former  cannot  be  so. 
Whatever  be  the  condition  of  a  part,  it  is  apt  to  be  per- 
petuated by  assimilating  exactly  to  itself,  and  endowing 
with  all  its  peculiarities,  the  new  particles  which  it  forms 
to  replace  those  that  degenerate.  So  long  as  a  part  is 
healthy,  and  the  other  conditions  of  healthy  nutrition  exists 
it  maintains  its  healthy  condition.  But,  according  to  the 
same  law,  if  the  structure  of  a  part  be  diseased  or  in  any 
way  altered  from  its  natural  condition,  the  alteration  is 
maintained ;  the  altered,  like  the  healthy  structure,  is  per- 
petuated. 

The  same  exactness  of  the  assimilation  of  the  new  parts 
to  the  old,  which  is  seen  in  the  nutrition  of  the  healthy 
tissues,  may  be  observed  also  in  those  that  are  formed 
in  disease.  By  it,  the  exact  form  and  relative  size  of  a 
cicatrix  are  preserved  from  year  to  year ;  by  it,  the  thick- 
ening and  induration  to  which  inflammation  gives  rise  are 
kept  up,  and  the  various  morbid  states  of  the  blood  in 
struma,  syphilis,  and  other  chronic  diseases  are  maintained, 
notwithstanding  all  diversities  of  diet.  By  this  precision 
of  the  assimilating  process,  may  be  explained  the  law  that 
certain  diseases  occur  only  once  in  the  same  person,  and 
that  certain  others  are  apt  to  recur  frequently  ;  because  in 
both  cases  alike,  the  alteration  produced  by  the  flrst  attack 
of  the  disease  is  maintained  by  the  exact  likeness  which  the 
new  parts  bear  to  the  old  ones. 

The   period,  however,  during  which  an   alteration   of 
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structure  may  be  exactly  maintained  hj  nutrition,  is  not 
tinlimited ;  for  in  nearly  all  altered  parts  there  appears  to 
exist  a  tendency  to  recover  the  perfect  state ;  and,  in  many 
cases,  this  state  is,  in  time,  attained.  To  this  we  may 
attribute  the  possibility  of  re-vaccination  after  the  lapse  of 
some  years ;  the  occasional  recurrence  of  small-pox,  scarlet- 
fever,  and  the  like  diseases,  in  the  same  person;  the  wearing 
out  of  scars,  and  the  complete  restoration  of  tissues  that 
have  been  altered  by  injury  or  disease. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  important  conditions  which 
appear  to  be  essential  to  healthy  nutrition.  Absence  or 
defect  of  any  one  of  them  is  liable  to  be  followed  by  dis- 
arrangement of  the  process ;  and  the  various  diseases 
resulting  from  defective  nutrition  appear  to  be  due  to  the 
failure  of  these  conditions,  more  often  than  to  imperfection 
of  the  process  itself. 

GBOWTH. 

Growth,  as  has  been  already  observed,  consists  in  the 
increase  of  a  part  in  bulk  and  weight  by  the  addition  to 
its  substance  of  particles  similar  to  its  own,  but  more 
than  sufficient  to  replace  those  which  it  loses  by  the  waste 
or  natural  decay  of  its  tissue.  The  structure  and  composi- 
tion of  the  part  remain  the  same ;  but  the  increase  of 
healthy  tissue  which  it  receives  is  attended  with  the  capa- 
bility of  discharging  a  larger  amount  of  its  ordinary 
function. 

While  development  is  in  progress,  growth  frequently 
proceeds  with  it  in  the  same  part,  as  in  the  formation  of 
the  various  organs  and  tissues  of  the  embryo,  in  which 
parts,  while  they  grow  larger,  are  also  gradually  more 
developed  until  they  attain  their  perfect  state.  But,  com- 
monly, growth  continues  after  development  is  completed, 
and  in  some  parts,  continues  even  after  the  full  stature 
of  the  body  is  attained,    and  after  nearly  every  portion 
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of  it  lias  gained  its  perfect  state  in  both  size  and  com- 
position. 

In  certain  conditions,  this  continuance  or  a  renewal  of 
growth  may  be  observed  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  body. 
When  parts  have  attained  the  full  size  which  in  the  ordi- 
nary process  of  growth  they  reach,  and  are  then  kept  in  a 
moderate  exercise  of  their  functions,  they  commonly  (as 
already  stated)  retain  almost  exactly  the  same  dimensions 
through  the  adult  period  of  life.  But  when,  from  any  cause, 
a  part  already  full-grown  in  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the 
body,  is  called  upon  to  discharge  an  imusual  amount  of  its 
ordinary  function,  the  demand  is  met  by  a  corresponding 
increase  or  growth  of  the  part.  Illustrations  of  this  are 
afforded  by  the  increased  thickening  of  cuticle  at  parts 
where  it  is  subjected  to  an  unusual  degree  of  occasional 
pressure  or  friction,  as  in  the  palms  of  the  hands  of  persons 
employed  in  rough  manual  labour ;  by  the  enlargement 
and  increased  hardness  of  muscles  that  are  largely  exer- 
cised ;  and  by  many  other  facts  of  a  like  kind.  The 
increased  power  of  nutrition  put  forth  in  such  growth  is 
greater  than  might  be  supposed ;  for  the  immediate  eSeot 
of  increased  exercise  of  a  part  must  be  a  greater  using  of 
its  tissue,  and  might  be  expected  to  entail  a  permanent 
thinning  or  diminution  of  the  substance  of  the  part.  But 
the  energy  with  which  fresh  particles  are  formed  is  suffi- 
cient not  only  to  replace  completely  those  that  are  worn 
away,  but  to  cause  an  increase  in  the  substance  of  the 
part — the  amoimt  of  this  increase  being  proportioned  to 
the  more  than  usual  degree  in  which  its  functions  are 
exercised. 

The  growth  of  a  part  from  undue  exercise  of  its  functions 
is  always,  in  itself,  a  healthy  process ;  and  the  increased 
size  which  results  from  it  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
various  kinds  of  enlargement  to  which  the  same  part  may 
be  subject  from  disease.  In  the  former  case,  the  enlarge- 
ment is  due  to  an  increased  quantify  of  healthy  tissue, 
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providing  more  than  the  previous  power  to  meet  a  par- 
ticular emergency ;  the  other  may  be  the  result  of  a  deposit 
of  morbid  material  within  the  natural  structure  of  the  part, 
diminishing,  instead  of  augmenting,  its  fitness  for  its  office. 
Such  a  healthy  process  of  growth  in  a  part,  attended  with 
increased  power  and  activity  of  its  Amctions,  may,  however, 
occur  as  the  consequence  of  disease  in  some  other  part ;  in 
which  case  it  is  commonly  called  Hypertrophy^  i,e.,  excess 
of  nutrition.  The  most  familiar  examples  of  this  are  in 
the  increased  thickness  and  robustness  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  the  cavities  of  the  heart  in  cases  of  continued 
obstruction  to  the  circulation ;  and  in  the  increased  de- 
velopment of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  urinary  bladder 
when,  from  any  cause,  the  free  discharge  of  urine  from  it 
is  interfered  with.  In  both  these  cases,  though  the  origin 
of  the  growth  is  the  consequence  of  disease,  yet  the  growth 
itself  is  natural,  and  its  end  is  the  benefit  of  the  economy ; 
it  is  only  common  growth  renewed  or  exercised  in  a  part 
which  had  attained  its  size  in  due  proportion  to  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

It  may  be  further  mentioned,  in  relation  to  the  phy- 
siology of  this  subject,  that  when  the  increase  of  fimction, 
which  is  requisite  in  the  cases  from  which  hypertrophy 
results,  cannot  be  efficiently  discharged  by  mere  increase 
of  the  ordinary  tissue  of  the  part,  the  development  of  a 
new  and  higher  kind  of  tissue  is  frequently  combined  with 
this  growth.  An  example  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
uterus,  in  the  walls  of  which,  when  it  becomes  enlarged 
by  pregnancy,  or  by  the  growth  of  fibrous  tumours,  organic 
muscular  fibres,  found  in  a  very  ill-developed  condition  in 
its  quiescent  state,  are  then  enormously  developed,  and 
provide  for  the  expulsion  of  the  foetus  or  the  foreign  body. 
Other  examples  of  the  same  kind  are  furnished  by  cases  in 
which,  from  obstruction  to  the  discharge  of  their  contents 
and  a  consequently  increased  necessity  for  propulsive 
power,  the  coats  of  reservoirs  and  of  ducts  become  the  seat 
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of  development  of  organic  muscular  fibres,  whicli  could  be 
said  only  just  to  exist  in  them  before,  or  were  present  in  a 
very  imperfectly  developed  condition. 

Kespecting  the  mode  and  conditions  of  the  process  of 
growth,  it  need  only  be  said,  that  its  mode  seems  to  differ 
only  in  degree  from  that  of  common  maintenance  of  a  part; 
more  particles  are  removed  from,  and  many  more  added  to 
a  growing  tissue,  than  to  one  which  only  maintains  itself. 
But  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  mode  of  removal,  the 
disposition  of  the  removed  parts,  and  the  insertion  of  the 
new  particles,  are  as  in  simple  mcdntenance. 

The  conditions  also  of  growth  are  the  same  as  those  of 
common  nutrition,  and  are  equally  or  more  necessary  to  its 
occurrence.  When  they  are  very  favourable  or  in  excess, 
growth  may  occur  in  the  place  of  common  nutrition.  Thus 
hair  may  grow  profusely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  old 
ulcers,  in  consequence,  apparently,  of  the  excessive  supply 
of  blood  to  the  hair-bulbs  and  pulps ;  bones  may  increase 
in  length  when  disease  brings  much  blood  to  them ;  and, 
cocks'  spurs  transplanted  from  their  legs  into  their  combs 
grow  to  an  unnatural  length ;  the  conditions  common  to  all 
these  cases  being  both  an  increased  supply  of  blood,  and 
the  capability,  on  the  part  of  the  growing  tissue,  of  avail- 
ing itself  of  the  opportunity  of  increased  absorption  and 
nutrition  thus  afforded  to  it.  In  the  absence  of  the  last- 
named  condition,  increeused  supply  of  blood  will  not  lead 
to  increased  nutrition. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SECBETION. 

Secretion  is  the  process  by  whicli  materials  are  sepa- 
rated from  the  blood,  and  from  the  organs  in  which  thej 
are  formed,  for  the  purpose  either  of  serving  some  ulterior 
office  in  the  economy,  or  being  discharged  from  the  body 
as  excrement.  In  the  former  case,  both  the  separated 
materials  and  the  processes  for  their  separation  are  termed 
secretions  ;  in  the  latter,  they  are  named  excretions. 

Most  of  the  secretions  consist  of  substances  which,  pro- 
bably, do  not  pre-exist  in  the  same  form  in  the  blood,  but 
require  special  organs  and  a  process  of  elaboration  for 
their  formation,  e.g.,  the  liver  for  the  formation  of  bile, 
the  mammary  gland  for  the  formation  of  milk.  The  ex- 
cretions, on  the  other  hand,  commonly  or  chiefly  consist  of 
substances  which,  as  urea,  carbonic  acid,  and  probably 
uric  acid,  exist  ready-formed  in  the  blood,  and  are  merely 
abstracted  therefrom.  If  fr^m  any  cause,  such  as  exten- 
sive disease  or  extirpation  of  an  excretory  organ,  the  sepa- 
ration of  an  excretion  is  prevented,  and  an  accumulation 
of  it  in  the  blood  ensues,  it  frequently  escapes  through 
other  organs,  and  may  be  detected  in  various  fluids  of  the 
body.  But  this  is  never  the  case  with  secretions ;  at  least 
with  those  that  are  most  elaborated ;  for  after  the  removal 
of  the  special  organs  by  which  any  of  them  is  elaborated, 
it  is  no  longer  formed.  Ceises  sometimes  occur  in  which 
the  secretion  continues  to  be  formed  by  the  natural  organ, 
but  not  being  able  to  escape  towards  the  exterior,  on  ac- 
coimt  of  some  obstruction,  is  re-absorbed  into  the  blood, 
and  afterwards  discharged  from  it  by  exudation  in  other 
ways ;  but  these  are  not  instances  of  true  vicarious  secre- 
tion, and  must  not  be  thus  regarded. 

These   circumstances,  and  their  flnal  destination,  are, 
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however,  the  only  particiilars  in  which  secretions  and 
excretions  can  be  distinguished ;  for,  in  general,  the  struc- 
ture of  the  parts  engaged  in  eliminating  excretions,  e.g,^ 
the  kidneys,  is  as  complex  as  that  of  the  parts  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  secretions.  And  since  the  differences 
of  the  two  processes  of  separation,  corresponding  with 
those  in  the  several  purposes  and  destinations  of  the  fluids, 
are  not  yet  ascertained,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  speak  in 
general  terms  of  the  process  of  separation  or  secretion. 

Every  secreting  apparatus  possesses,  as  essential  parts 
of  its  structure,  a  simple  and  apparently  textureless  mem- 
brane, named  the  primary  or  basemefU-membrane ;  certain 
cells :  and  blood-vessels.  These  three  structural  elements  are 
arranged  together  in  various  ways;  but  all  the  varieties 
may  be  classed  imder  one  or  other  of  two  principal  divi- 
sions, namely,  membranes  and  glands, 

BECBETII7G    MEMBBAKES. 

The  principal  secreting  membranes  are  the  serous  and 

synovial  membranes,   the   mucous  membranes,   and  the 

skin.* 

Fig.  104.  t 


The  serous  membranes  are  formed  of  flbro-ceUular  tissue, 
interwoven  so  as  to  constitute  a  membrane,  the  free  surfSeuse 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  single  layer  of  flattened  cells, 
forming,  in  most  instances,  a  simple  tesselated  epithelittm. 
Between  the  epithelium  and  the  subjacent  layer  of  flbro- 
ceUular  tissue,  is  situated  the  primary  or  basement  mem- 
brane (Bowman). 


*  The  skin  will  be  described  in  a  subsequent  chapter. 

i*  Fig.  104.  Plan  of  a  secreting  membrane  :  a,  mefnbrana  propria^  or 
basement  membrane  ;  b,  ephithelium  composed  of  secreting  nucleated 
cells ;  c,  layer  of  capillary  blood-vessels  (after  Sbarpey). 
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In  relation  to  tlie  process  of  secretion,  the  layer  of  fibro- 
cellular  tissue  serves  as  a  ground- work  for  the  ramification 
of  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and  nerves.  But  in  its  usual 
form  it  is  absent  in  some  instcmces,  as  in  the  arachnoid 
covering  the  dura  mater,  and  in  the  interior  of  the  ven- 
tricles of  the  brain.  The  primary  membrane  and  epithe- 
lium are  probably  always  present,  and  are  concerned  in 
the  formation  of  the  fluid  by  which  the  free  surface  of  the 
membrane  is  moistened. 

The  serous  membranes  are  of  two  principal  kinds : 
l8t.  Those  which  line  visceral  cavities, —  the  arachnoid, 
pericardium,  pleurse,  peritoneum,  and  tunicse  vaginales. 
2nd.  The  synovial  membrajies  lining  the  joints,  and  the 
sheaths  of  tendons  and  ligaments,  with  which,  also,  are 
usually  included  the  synovial  burs8B,  or  burscB  mucosa, 
whether  these  be  subcutaneous,  or  situated  beneath  ten- 
dons that  glide  over  bones. 

The  serous  membranes  form  closed  sacs,  and  exist 
wherever  the  free  surfaces  of  viscera  come  into  contact 
with  each  other,  or  lie  in  cavities  imattached  to  surround- 
ing parts.  The  viscera,  which  are  invested  by  a  serous 
membrane,  are,  as  it  were,  pressed  into  the  shut  sac  which 
it  forms,  carrying  before  them  a  portion  of  the  membrane, 
which  serves  as  their  investment.  To  the  law  that  serous 
membranes  form  shut  sacs,  there  is,  in  the  human  subject, 
one  exception,  viz. :  the  opening  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
into  the  abdominal  cavity, — an  arrangement  which  exists 
in  man  and  all  Vertebrata,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
fishes. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  serous  and  synovial  mem- 
branes is  to  furnish  a  smooth,  moist  surface,  to  facilitate 
the  movements  of  the  invested  organ,  and  to  prevent  the 
injurious  efiects  of  friction.  This  purpose  is  especially 
manifested  in  joints,  in  which  free  and  extensive  move- 
ments take  place ;  and  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which, 
from  the  varying  quantity  and  movements  of  their  contents, 
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are  in  almost  constant  motion  upon  one  another  and  the 
walls  of  the  abdomen. 

The  fluid  secreted  from  the  free  surface  of  the  serous  mem- 
branes is,  in  health,  rarely  more  than  sufficient  to  ensure  the 
mcdntenance  of  their  moisture.  The  opposed  surfaces  of  each 
serous  sac,  are  at  every  point  in  contact  with  each  other,  and 
leave  no  space  in  which  fluid  can  collect.  After  death,  a  larger 
quantity  of  fluid  is  usually  found  in  each  serous  sac ;  but  this, 
if  not  the  product  of  manifest  disease,  is  probably  such  as  has 
transuded  after  death,  or  in  the  last  hours  of  life.  An  excess  of 
such  fluid  in  any  of  the  serous  sacs  constitutes  dropsy  of  the  sac. 

The  fluid  naturally  secreted  by  the  serous  membranes 
appears  to  be  identical,  in  general  and  chemical  characters, 
with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  or  with  very  dilute  liquor  san- 
guinis. It  is  of  a  pale  yellow  or  straw-colour,  slightly 
viscid,  alkaline,  and,  because  of  the  presence  of  albumen, 
coag^ulable  by  heat.  The  presence  of  a  minute  quantity 
of  flbrin,  at  least  in  the  dropsical  fluids  effused  into  the 
serous  cavities,  is  shown  by  their  partial  coag^ation  into  a 
jelly-like  mass,  on  the  addition  of  certain  animal  substcmces, 
or  on  mixture  with  certain  fluids,  especially  such  as  contain 
cells  {g.  y^  et  seq.).  This  similarity  of  the  serous  fluid  to 
the  liquid  part  of  blood,  and  to  the  fluid  with  which  most 
animal  tissues  are  moistened,  renders  it  probable  that  it 
is,  in  great  measure,  separated  by  simple  transudation 
through  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels.  The  probability 
is  increased  by  the  fact  that,  in  jaundice,  the  fluid  in  the 
serous  sacs  is,  equally  with  the  serum  of  the  blood,  coloured 
with  the  bile.  But  there  is  reason  for  supposing  that  the 
fluid  of  the  cerebral  ventricles  and  of  the  arachnoid  sac 
are  exceptions  to  this  nile ;  for  they  differ  from  the  fluids 
of  the  other  serous  sacs  not  only  in  being  pellucid,  colour- 
less, and  of  much  less  specific  gravity,  but  in  that  they 
seldom  receive  the  tinge  of  bile  in  the  blood,  and  are  not 
coloured  by  madder,  or  other  similar  substances  introduced 
abundantly  into  the  blood. 
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It  is  also  probable  that  the  formatioii  of  synorial  fluid 
is  a  process  of  more  genuine  and  elaborate  secretiony  by 
means  of  the  epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  mem- 
brane, and  especially  of  those  which  are  accumulated  on 
the  edges  and  processes  of  the  synovial  fringes ;  for,  in  its 
peculiar  density,  viscidity,  and  abundance  of  albumen, 
STUOvia  differs  alike  from  the  serum  of  blood  and  from 
the  fluid  of  any  of  the  serous  cavities. 

The  mucous  membranes  line  all  those  passages  by  which 
internal  parts  communicate  with  the  exterior,  and  by 
which  either  matters  are  eliminated  from  the  body  or 
foreign  substances  taken  into  it.  They  are  soft  and 
velvety,  and  extremely  vascular.  Their  general  structure 
resembles  that  of  serous  membranes.  It  consists  of 
epithelium,  basement  membrane,  and  flbro-cellular  or 
areolar  tissue  containing  blood-vessels,  lymphatics,  and 
nerves.  The  structure  of  mucous  membranes  is  less 
imiform,  especially  as  regards  their  epithelium,  than  that 
of  serous  membranes;  but  the  varieties  of  structure 
in  difierent  parts  are  described  in  connection  with 
the  organs  in  which  mucous  membranes  are  present, 
and  need  not  be  here  noticed  in  detail.  The  external 
surfaces  of  mucous  membranes  are  attached  to  various 
other  tissues ;  in  the  tongue,  for  example,  to  muscle ; 
on  cartilaginous  parts,  to  perichondrium;  in  the  cells  of 
the  ethmoid  bone,  in  the  frontal  and  sphenoid  sinuses, 
as  well  as  in  the  tympanum,  to  periosteum ;  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  it  is  connected  with  a  Arm  Bubmucous 
membrane,  which  on  its  exterior  gives  attachment  to  the 
flbres  of  the  muscular  coat. 

The  mucous  membranes  are  described  as  lining  certain 
principal  tracts.  I.  The  digestive  tract  commences  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth,  from  which  prolongations  pass  into 
the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands.  From  the  mouth  it  passes 
through  the  fauces,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  to  the 
stomach,  and  is  thence  continued  along  the  whole  tract  of 
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the  intestinal  canal  to  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  being 
in  its  course  arranged  in  the  yarious  folds  and  depressions 
already  described,  and  prolonged  into  the  ducts  of  the 
pancreas  and  liver  and  into  the  gall-bladder.  2.  The 
respiratory  tract  includes  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the 
cavity  of  the  nose,  and  the  various  sinuses  communicating 
with  it,  the  lachrymal  canal  and  sac,  the  conjunctiva  of  the 
eye  and  eyelids,  and  the  prolongation  which  passes  along 
the  Eustachian  tubes  and  lines  the  tympanum  and  the 
inner  surface  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Crossing  the 
pharynx,  and  lining  that  part  of  it  which  is  above  the  soft 
palate,  the  respiratory  tract  leads  into  the  glottis,  whence 
it  is  continued,  through  the  lar3mx  and  trachea,  to  the 
bronchi  and  their  divisions,  which  it  lines  as  far  as  the 
branches  of  about  -3^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  con- 
tinuous with  it  is  a  layer  of  delicate  epithelial  mem- 
brane which  extends  into  the  pulmonary  cells.  3.  The 
genito-urinary  tract,  which  lines  the  whole  of  the  urinary 
passages,  fix)m  their  external  orifice  to  the  termination 
of  the  tubuli  uriniferi  of  the  kidneys,  extends  into  and 
through  the  organs  of  generation  in  both  sexes,  into  the 
ducts  of  the  glands  connected  with  them ;  and  in  the  female 
becomes  continuous  with  the  serous  membrane  of  the  abdo- 
men at  the  fimbrice  of  the  Fallopian  tubes. 

Along  each  of  the  above  tracts,  and  in  different  portions  of 
each  of  them,  the  mucous  membrane  presents  certain  struc- 
tural peculiarities  adapted  to  the  functions  which  each  part 
has  to  discharge  ;  yet  in  some  essential  characters  mucous 
membrane  is  the  same,  from  whatever  part  it  is  obtained. 
In  all  the  principal  and  larger  parts  of  the  several  tracts,  it 
presents,  as  just  remarked,  an  external  layer  of  epithelium, 
situated  upon  basement-membrane,  and  beneath  this,  a 
stratum  of  vascular  tissue  of  variable  thickness,  which  in 
different  cases  presents  either  out-growths  in  the  form  of 
papillce  and  villi,  or  depressions  or  involutions  in  the  form 
of  glands.     But  in  the  prolongations  of  the  tracts,  where 
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they  pass  into  gland-ducts,  these  constituents  are  reduced 
in  the  finest  branches  of  the  ducts  to  the  epithelium,  the 
primary  or  basement-membrane,  and  the  capillary  blood- 
vessels spread  over  the  outer  surface  of  the  latter  in  a 
single  layer.  * 

The  primary  or   basement-membrane   is  a  thin  trans- 
parent layer,  simple,  homogeneous,  and^with  no  discernible 
structure,  which  on   the  larger  mucous  membranes  that 
have  a  layer  of  vascular  fibro-cellular  tissue,  may  appear 
to   be   only   the  blastema  or  formative  substance,   out  of 
which   successive   layers    of  epithelium-cells   are   formed. 
But  in  the  minuter  divisions  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
and  in  the  ducts  of  glands,  it  is  the  layer  continuous  and 
correspondent  with   this  basement-membrane   that  forms 
the  proper  walls  of  the  tubes.     The  cells  also  which,  lining 
the  larger  and  coarser  mucous  membranes,  constitute  their 
epithelium,    are   continuous   with,    and   often    similar    to 
those  which,  lining  the  gland-ducts,  are  called  gland-cells, 
rather  than   epithelium.      Indeed,  no  certain   distinction 
can   be   drawn   between   the    epithelium-cells   of  mucous 
membranes  and  gland-cells.    In  reference  to  their  position, 
as  covering  surfaces,  they  might  all  be  called  epithelium- 
cells,  whether  they  lie  on  open  mucous  membranes,  or  in 
gland-ducts ;  and  in  reference  to  the  process  of  secretion, 
they  might  all  be  called  gland-cells,  or  at  least  secreting- 
cells,  since  they  probably  aU  fulfil  a  secretory  office  by 
separating  certain  definite  materials  from  the  blood  and 
from  the  part  on  which  they  are  seated.     It  is  only  an 
artificial  distinction  which  makes  them  epithelial  cells  in 
one  place,  and  gland-cells  in  another. 

It  thus  appears,  that  the  tissues  essential  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  secretion  are,  in  their  simplest  form,  a  simple 
membrajie,  having  on  one  surface  blood-vessels,  and  on 
the  other  a  layer  of  cells,  which  may  be  called  either 
epithelium-cells  or  gland-cells.  Glands  are  provided  also 
with  lymphatic  vessels  and  nerves.     The  distribution  of 
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the  former  is  not  peculiar,  and  need  not  be  here  con- 
sidered. Nerve-fibres  are  distributed  both  to  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  gland  and  to  its  ducts ;  and,  in  some  glands, 
it  is  said,  to  the  secreting  cells  also. 

The  structure  of  the  elementary  portions  of  a  secreting 
apparatus,  namely  epithelium,  simple  membrane,  and 
blood-vessels,  having  been  already  described  in  this  and 
previous  chapters,  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  arranged  to  form  the  varieties  of 
secreting  glands. 

SECBETINO    GLANDS. 

,  The  secreting  glands  are  the  organs  to  which  the  office 
of  secreting  is  more  especially  ascribed :  for  they  appear  to 
be  occupied  with  it  alone.  They  present,  amid  manifold 
diversities  of  form  and  composition,  a  general  plan  of 
structure,  by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  all  other 
textures  of  the  body;  especially,  all  contain,  and  appear 
constructed  with  particular  regard  to,  the  arrangement  of 
the  cells,  which,  as  already  expressed,  both  line  their  tubes 
or  cavities  as  an  epithelium,  and  elaborate,  as  secreting 
cells,  the  substcmces  to  be  discharged  from  them. 

For  convenience  of  description,  they  may  be  divided  into 
three  principal  groups,  the  characters  of  each  of  which  are 
determined  by  the  different  modes  in  which  the  sacculi  or 
tubes  contcdning  the  secreting  cells  are  grouped : — 

I.  The  simple  tubule,  or  titular  gland  (a,  fig.  105),  exam- 
ples of  which  are  furnished  by  the  several  tubular  follicles 
in  mucous  membranes :  especially  by  the  follicles  of  Lie- 
berkiihn  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal 
(p.  300),  and  the  tubular  or  gastric  glands  of  the  stomach 
(p.  268).  These  appear  to  be  simple  tubular  depressions  of 
the  mucous  membrane  on  which  they  open,  each  consisting 
of  an  elongated  gland-vesicle,  the  wall  of  which  is  formed 
of  primary  membrane,  and  is  lined  with  secreting  cells 
arranged  as  an  epithelium.     To  the  same  class  may  be 
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referred  the  elongated  and  tortuoiu  sadoriparouB  glands  of 
the  skin  (p.  426),  and  the  Meibomian  folliclee  beneatli  the 
palpebral  coojectiTa;    though  the  latter   are  made    more 


*  Fig.  105.  PLins  of  extension  of  secreting  metnbnine  by  in 

n  fonn  of  cavitiiis.  A,  simjilo  (glands,  viz.,  g,  straight  tube  ; 
A,  sac ;  1,  coilfd  tnhe.  B,  multiloculftr  cryjita  ;  h.  of  tubular  fonii ; 
I,  saccular.  C,  racemose,  ar  sncculnr  cotnjiounil  gluiil ;  in,  entire  glttnd, 
■howing  branched  duct  nnd  lobulnr  structure ;  n,  a  lobule,  detached  with 
0,  branch  of  duct  proceeding  from  it  D,  compound  tubuUr  gland 
(after  Sbarpey), 
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complex  by  the  presence  of  small  pouches  along  their  sides 
(By  fig.  I05)»  and  form  a  connecting  link  between  the 
members  of  this  division  and  the  next,  as  the  former  by 
their  length  and  tortuosity  do  between  the  first  division 
and  the  third  (d,  ^g,  105). 

2.  The  aggregated  glands y  including  those  that  used  to  be 
called  conglomerate f  in  which  a  number  of  vesicles  or  acini  are 
arranged  in  groups  or  lobules  (c,  fig.  105 ).  Such  are  all  those 
commonly  called  mucous  glands,  as  those  of  the  trachea, 
vagina,  and  the  minute  salivary  glands.     Such,  also,  are 
the  lachrymal,  the  large  salivary  and  mammary  glands, 
Brunn's,  Cowper's,  and  Duvemey's  glands,   the  pancreas 
and  prostate.     These  various  organs  differ  from  each  other 
only  in  secondary  points  of  structure  ;  such  as,  chiefly,  the 
arrangement  of  their  excretory  ducts,  the  grouping  of  the 
acini  and  lobules,  their  connection  by  fibro-cellular  tissue, 
and  supply  of  blood-vessels.     The  acini  commonly  appear 
to  be  formed  by  a  kind  of  fusion  of  the  walls  of  several 
vesicles,  which  thus  combine  to  form  one  cavity  lined  or 
filled  with  secreting  cells  which  also  occupy  recesses  from 
the  main  cavity.     The  smallest  branches  of  the  gland-ducts 
sometimes  open  into  the  centres  of  these  cavities ;    some- 
times the  acini  are  clustered  round  the  extremities,  or  by 
the  sides  of  the  ducts :  but,  whatever  secondary  arrange- 
ment there  may  be,  aU  have  the  same  essential  character 
of  rounded  groups  of  vesicles  containing  gland-ceUs,  and 
opening,  either  occasionally  or  permanently,  by  a  common 
central  cavity  into  minute  ducts,  which  ducts  in  the  large 
glands   converge   and   unite   to   form   larger  and  larger 
branches,  and  at  length,  by  one  common  trunk,  open  on  a 
free  surface  of  membrane. 

3.  ThQ  convoluted  tuhvlar  glands  (d.  fig.  105),  such  as  the 
kidney  and  testis,  form  another  division.  These  consist  of 
tubules  of  membrane,  lined  with  secreting  cells  arranged 
Kke  an  epithelium.  Through  nearly  the  whole  of  their 
long  oourse,  the  tubules  present  an  almost  uniform  size  and 
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structure ;  ultimately  they  terminate  either  in  a  ool-de-sac, 
or  by  dilating,  as  in  the  Malpighian  capsules  of  the  kidney, 
or  by  forming  a  simple  loop  and  returning,  as  in  the 
testicle. 

Among  these  varieties  of  structure,  all  the  permanent 
glands  are  alike  in  some  essential  points,  besides  those 
which  they  have  in  common  with  all  truly  secreting  struc- 
tures. They  agree  in  presenting  a  large  extent  of  secretiiig 
surface  within  a  comparatively  small  space ;  in  the  drenm- 
stance  that  while  one  end  of  the  gland-duct  opens  on  a 
free  surface,  the  opposite  end  is  always  dosed,  having 
no  direct  communication  with  blood-vessels,  or  any  other 
canal ;  and  in  an  uniform  arrangement  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels,  ramifying  and  forming  a  network  around  the  walla 
and  in  the  interstices  of  the  ducts  and  acini. 


PROCESS    OF    SECRETION. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  have  already  appeared 
that  the  modes  in  which  secretions  are  produced  are  at  least 
two.  Some  fluids,  such  as  the  secretions  of  serous  mem- 
branes, appear  to  be  simply  exudations  or  oozings  from  the 
blood-vessels,  whose  qualities  are  determined  by  those  of 
the  liquor  sanguinis,  while  the  quantities  are  liable  to 
variation,  or  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  pressure  of  the 
blood  on  the  interior  of  the  blood-vessels.  But,  in  the 
production  of  the  other  secretions,  such  as  those  of  mucous 
membranes  and  all  glands,  other  besides  these  mechanical 
forces  are  in  operation.  Most  of  the  secretions  are  indeed 
liable  to  be  modified  by  the  circumstances  which  affect 
the  simple  exudation  from  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  such  exudations,  when  excessive,  are  apt  to  be 
mixed  with  the  more  proper  products  of  aU  the  secreting 
organs.  But  the  act  of  secretion  in  all  glands  is  the  result 
of  the  vital  processes  of  cells  or  nuclei,  which,  as  they 
develop  themselves  and  grow,  form  in  their  interior  the 
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proper  materials  of  the  secretion,  and  then  discharge 
them. 

The  best  evidence  for  this  view  is :  ist.  That  cells  and 
nuclei  are  constituents  of  all  glands,  however  diverse  their 
outer  forms  and  other  characters,  and  are  in  all  glands 
placed  on  the  surface  or  in  the  cavity  whence  the  secretion 
is  poured.  2nd.  That  many  secretions  which  are  visible 
with  the  microscope  may  be  seen  in  the  cells  of  their 
glands  before  they  are  discharged.  Thus,  bile  may  be 
often  discerned  by  its  yellow  tinge  in  the  gland-cells  of  the 
liver;  spermatozoids  in  the  cells  of  the  tubules  of  the 
testicles ;  granules  of  uric  acid  in  those  of  the  kidneys  of 
fish ;  fatty  particles,  like  those  of  milk,  in  the  cells  of  the 
mammary  gland. 

The  process  of  secretion  might,  therefore,  be  said  to  be 
accomplished  in,  and  by  the  life  of^  these  gland-cells. 
They  appear,  like  the  ceUs  or  other  elements  of  any  other 
organ,  to  develop  themselves,  grow,  and  attain  their  indi* 
vidual  perfection  by  appropriating  the  nutriment  from  the 
adjacent  blood-vessels  and  elaborating  into  the  materials 
of  their  walls  and  the  contents  of  their  cavities.  In  this 
perfected  state,  they  subsist  for  some  brief  time,  and  when 
that  period  is  over  they  appear  to  dissolve  or  burst  and 
yield  themselves  and  their  contents  to  the  peculiar  material 
of  the  secretion.  And  this  appears  to  be  the  case  in  every 
part  of  the  gland  that  contains  the  appropriate  gland-oells ; 
therefore  not  in  the  extremities  of  the  ducts  or  in  the  acini 
alone,  but  in  great  part  of  their  length. 

In  these  things  there  is  the  closest  resemblance  between 
secretion  and  nutrition;  for,  if  the  purpose  which  the 
secreting  glands  are  to  serve  in  the  economy  be  disre- 
g^arded,  their  formation  might  be  considered  as  only  the 
process  of  nutrition  of  organs,  whose  size  and  other  con- 
ditions are  maintained  in,  and  by  means  of,  the  continual 
succession  of  cells  developing  themselves  and  passing 
away.      In  other  words,  glands  are  maiatainad.  \>^  \^ 
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development  of  the  cells,  and  their  continuance  in  the 
perfect  state :  and  the  secretions  are  discharged  as  the 
constituent  gland-cells  degenerate  and  are  set  free.  The 
processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion  are  similar,  also,  in 
their  obscurity :  there  is  the  same  difficulty  in  saying  why, 
out  of  apparently  the  same  materials,  the  ceUs  of  one  gland 
elaborate  the  components  of  bile,  while  those  of  another 
form  the  components  of  milk,  and  of  a  third  those  of  saliva, 
as  there  is  in  determining  why  one  tissue  forms  cartilage, 
another  bone,  a  third  muscle,  or  any  other  tissue.  In 
nutrition,  also,  as  in  secretion,  some  elements  of  tissues, 
such  as  the  gelatinous  tissues,  are  different  in  their 
chemical  properties  from  any  of  the  constituents  ready- 
formed  in  the  blood.  Of  these  differences,  also,  no 
accoimt  can  be  rendered;  but,  obscure  as  the  cause  of 
these  diversities  may  be,  they  are  not  objections  to  the 
explanation  of  secretion  as  a  process  similar  to  nutrition  ; 
an  explanation  with  which  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are 
reconcilable. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  diversities  presented  by  the 
other  constituents  of  glands  afford  no  explanation  of  the 
differences  or  peculiarities  of  their  several  products.  There 
are  many  differences  in  the  arrangements  of  the  blood- 
vessels in  different  glands  and  mucous  membranes ;  and, 
in  accordance  with  these,  much  diversity  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  blood  traverses  them.  But  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  these  things  do  more  than  in- 
fluence the  rate  of  the  process  and  the  quantity  of  the 
material  secreted.  Cateris  paribus,  the  greater  the  vascu- 
larity of  a  secreting  organ,  and  the  larger  the  supply  of 
blood  traversing  its  vessels  in  a  given  time,  the  larger  is 
the  amoimt  of  secretion  ;  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the 
quantity  or  mode  of  movement  of  the  blood  can  directly 
determine  the  quality  of  the  secretion. 

The  Discharge  of  Secretions  from  glands  may  take  place 
as  soon  as  they  are  formed ;  or  the  secretion  may  be  long 
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retained  within  the  gland  or  its  ducts.  The  secretions  of 
glands  which  are  continually  in  active  function  for  the 
purification  of  the  blood,  such  as  the  kidneys,  are  generally 
discharged  firom  the  gland  as  rapidly  as  they  are  formed. 
But  the  secretions  of  those  whose  activity  of  function  is 
only  occasional,  such  as  the  testicle,  are  usually  retained 
in  the  ducts  during  the  periods  of  the  gland's  inaction. 
And  there  are  glands  which  are  like  both  these  classes, 
such  as  the  lachrymal  and  salivary,  which  constantly 
secrete  small  portions  of  fluid,  and  on  occasions  of  greater 
excitement  discharge  it  more  abundantly. 

When  discharged  into  the  ducts,  the  further  course  of 
secretions  is  effected  partly  by  the  pressure  from  behind ; 
the  fresh  quantities  of  secretion  propelling  those  that  were 
formed  before.  In  the  larger  ducts,  its  propulsion  is 
assisted  by  the  contraction  of  their  walls.  All  the  larger 
ducts,  such  as  the  ureter  and  common  bile-duct,  possess  in 
their  coats  organic  muscular  fibres ;  they  contract  when 
irritated,  and  sometimes  manifest  peristaltic  movements. 
Bernard  and  Brown-Sequard,  indeed,  have  observed  rhyth- 
mic contractions  in  the  pancreatic  and  bile-ducts,  and 
also  in  the  iireters  and  vsisa  deferentia.  It  is  probable 
that  the  contractile  power  extends  along  the  ducts  to  a 
considerable  distance  within  the  substance  of  the  glands 
whose  secretions  can  be  rapidly  expelled.  Saliva  and 
milk,  for  instance,  are  sometimes  ejected  with  much  force ; 
doubtless  by  the  energetic  and  simultaneous  contraction  of 
many  of  the  ducts  of  their  respective  glands.  The  contrac- 
tion of  the  ducts  can  only  expel  the  fluid  they  contain 
through  their  main  trunk ;  for  at  their  opposite  ends  all 
the  ducts  are  closed. 

Circumstances  influencing  Secretion, — ^The  influence  of 
external  conditions  on  the  functions  of  glands,  is  mani- 
fested chiefly  in  alterations  of  the  quantity  of  secretion ; 
and  among  the  principal  of  these  conditions  are  variations 
in  the  quantity  of  blood,  in  the  quantity  of  the  peculiar 
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materials  for  any  secretion  that  it  may  contain,  and  in  the 
conditions  of  the  nerves  of  the  glands. 

In  general,  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  blood  traversing 
a  gland,  coincides  with  an  augmentation  of  its  secretion. 
Thus,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  becomes  florid 
when,  on  the  introduction  of  food,  its  glands  begin  to 
secrete ;  the  mammary  gland  becomes  much  more  vascular 
during  lactation ;  and  it  appears  that  all  circumstances 
which  give  rise  to  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  material 
secreted  by  an  organ,  produce,  coincidently,  an  increased 
supply  of  blood.  In  most  cases,  the  increased  supply  of 
blood  rather  follows  than  precedes  the  increase  of  secre- 
tion ;  as,  in  the  nutritive  processes,  the  increased  nutrition 
of  a  part  just  precedes  and  determines  the  increased 
supply  of  blood ;  but,  as  also  in  the  nutritive  process, 
an  increased  supply  of  blood  may  have,  for  a  consequence, 
an  increased  secretion  from  the  glands  to  which  it  is  sent. 

Glands  also  secrete  with  increased  activity  when  the 
blood  contains  more  than  usual  of  the  materials  they  are 
designed  to  separate.  Thus,  when  an  excess  of  urea  is 
in  the  blood,  whether  froin  excessive  exercise,  or  £rom 
destruction  of  one  kidney,  a  healthy  kidney  will  excrete 
more  than  it  did  before.  It  will,  at  the  same  time,  grow 
larger :  an  interesting  fact,  as  proving  both  that  secretion 
and  nutrition  in  glands  are  identical,  and  that  the  presence 
of  certain  materials  in  the  blood  may  lead  to  the  formation 
of  structures  in  which  they  may  be  incorporated. 

The  process  of  secretion  is,  also,  largely  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system. 

The  exact  mode  in  which  the  nervous  system  influences 
secretion  must  be  still  regarded  as  somewhat  obscure.  In 
part,  it  exerts  its  influence  by  increasing  or  diminishing  the 
quantity  of  blood  supplied  to  the  secreting  gland,  in  virtue 
of  the  power  which  it  exercises  over  the  contractility  of  the 
smaller  blood-vessels ;  while  it  also  has  a  more  direct  in- 
fluence analogous  to  the  trophic  influence  referred  to  in  the 
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chapter  on  Nutbition.  Its  influence  over  secretion,  as  well 
as  over  other  functions  of  the  body,  may  be  excited  by 
causes  acting  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres,  upon  the 
nerves  going  to  the  secreting  organ,  or  upon  the  nerves  of 
other  parts.  In  the  latter  case,  a  reflex  action  is  produced : 
thus  the  impression  produced  upon  the  nervous  centres  by 
the  contact  of  food  in  the  mouth,  is  reflected  upon  the 
nerves  supplying  the  salivary  glands,  and  produces,  through 
these,  a  more  abundant  secretion  of  saliva. 

Through  the  nerves,  various  conditions  of  the  mind  also 
influence  the  secretions.  Thus,  the  thought  of  food  may 
be  suflicient  to  excite  an  abimdant  flow  of  saliva.  And, 
probably,  it  is  the  mental  state  which  excites  the  abundant 
secretion  of  urine  in  hysterical  paroxysms,  as  well  as  the 
perspirations  and,  occasionally,  diarrhoea,  which  ensue  imder 
the  influence  of  terror,  and  the  tears  excited  by  sorrow  or 
excess  of  joy.  The  quality  of  a  secretion  may  also  be 
affected  by  the  mind ;  as  in  the  cases  in  which,  tlirough 
grief  or  passion,  the  secretion  of  milk  is  altered,  and  is 
sometimes  so  changed  as  to  produce  irritation  in  the 
alimentary  canal  of  the  child,  or  even  death  (Carpenter). 

The  secretions  of  some  of  the  glands  seem  to  bear  a 
certain  relation  or  antagonism  to  each  other,  by  which  an 
increased  activity  of  one  is  usually  followed  by  diminished 
activity  of  one  or  more  of  the  others;  and  a  deranged 
condition  of  one  is  apt  to  entail  a  disordered  state  in  the 
others.  Such  relations  appear  to  exist  among  the  various 
mucous  membranes :  and  the  dose  relation  between  the 
secretion  of  the  kidney  and  that  of  the  skin  is  a  subject  of 
constant  observation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    VASCULAB    GLANDS  ;    OR    GLANDS    WITHOUT    DTTCT8. 

The  materials  separated  from  the  blood  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  secretion  by  glands,  are  always  discharged  firom 
the  organ  in  which  they  are  formed,  and  either  straight- 
way expelled  from  the  body,  or  if  they  are  again  received 
into  the  blood,  it  is  only  after  they  have  been  altered  from 
their  original  condition,  as  in  the  cases  of  the  saliva  and 
bile.  There  appears,  however,  to  be  a  modification  of  the 
process  of  secretion,  in  which  certain  materials  are  ab- 
stracted from  the  blood,  undergo  some  change,  and  are 
added  to  the  lymph  or  restored  to  the  blood,  without  being 
previously  discharged  from  the  secreting  organ,  or  made 
use  of  for  any  secondary  purpose.  The  bodies  in  which 
this  modified  form  of  secretion  takes  place,  are  usually 
described  as  vascular  glands,  or  glands  without  ducts,  and 
include  the  spleen,  the  thjonus  and  thyroid  glands,  the 
supra-reual  capsules,  and,  according  to  CEsterlin  and 
Ecker  and  Gull,  the  pineal  gland  and  pituitary  body; 
possibly,  also  the  tonsils. 

The  solitary  and  agminate  glands  of  the  intestine 
(p.  302),  and  lymph-glands  in  general  also  closely  resem- 
ble them;  indeed,  both  in  structure  and  function,  the 
vascular  glands  bear  a  close  relation,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  true  secreting  glands,  and  on  the  other,  to  the 
lymphatic  glands. 

The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  view  that  these  organs 
exercise  a  function  analogous  to  that  of  secreting  glands, 
hfis  been  chiefly  obtained  from  investigations  into  their 
structure,  which  have  shown  that  most  of  the  glands  with- 
out ducts  contain  the  same  essential  structures  as  the 
secreting  glands,  except  the  ducts.     They  are  mainly  com- 
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posed  of  vesicles,  or  sacculi,  either  simple  and  closed,  as  in 
the  thyroid  (fig.  1 06),  and  supra-renal  capsules,  or 
▼ariouslj  branched,  and  with  the  cavities  of  the  several 
branches  communicating  in  and  by  common  canals,  as  in 
the  thymus  (fig.  1 07).  These  vesicles,  like  the  acini  of 
secreting  glands,  axe  formed  of  a  delicate  homogeneous 
membrane,  are  surrounded  with  and  often  traversed  by  a 
vascular  plexus,  and  are  filled  with  finely  molecular  albu- 
minous fiuid,  suspended  in  which  are  either  granules  of 

Fig.  106.  ♦ 


fat,  or  cytoblasts  or  nuclei,  or  nucleated  ceUs,  or  a  mix- 
ture of  all  these. 

Structure  of  the  Spleen. — The  spleen  is  covered  exter- 
nally almost  completely  by  a  serous  coat  derived  from  the 
peritoneum,  while  within  this  is  the  proper  fibrous  coat  or 
capsiile  of  the  organ.  The  latter,  composed  of  connec- 
tive tissue,  with  a  large  preponderance  of  elastic  fibres, 
forms  the  immediate  investment  of  the  spleen.  Prolonged 
from  its  inner  surface  are  fibrous  processes  or  trabecules, 

•  Fig.  106.  Vesicles  from  the  Thyroid  Gland  of  a  Child  (from  Kol- 
liker)  U?.  a,  connective  tissue  between  the  yeaicles  ;  b,  capsule  of  the 
vesicles  ;  c,  their  epithelial  lining. 
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which  enter  the  interior  of  the  oi^an,  and,  dividing  and 
anaatomoBing  in  all  parts,  form  a  kind  of  suppoitiiig 
framework  or  ttroma,  in  the  interstices  of  which  the 
proper  substance  of  the  spleen,  or  the  tpUtn-pulp,  is  oon- 
tained.  At  the  ArVui  of  the  spleen,  or  the  part  at  whicih 
the  blood-vessels,  nerves,  and  Ij'mphatics  enter,  the  fibrous 


Fig.  lo;.* 


coat  is  prolonged  into  the 
spleen-substance  in  the  fbrm 
of  investing  sheaths  for  the 
arteries  and  veina,  which 
sheaths  again  are  connected 
with  the  tra3>ecu.las  before  re- 
ferred to. 

The  fpleen-pulp,  which  is 
a  dark  red  or  reddish-brown 
colour,  is  composed  chiefiy 
of  cells.  Of  these,  some  are 
granular  corpuscles  resem- 
bling the  l}'mph-corpUBcles, 
both  in  general  appearance 
and  In  being  able  to  perform 
amceboid  movements;  others 
are  red  blood-corpuscles  of 
normal  appearance  or  variously  changed;  while  there  are  also 
large  cells  containing  either  pigment  allied  to  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood,  or  rounded  corpuecles  like  red  blood-  cells. 
The  splenic  artery  which  enters  the  spleen  by  its  con- 
cave surface  or  hilus  divides  and  subdividea,  with  but 
little  anastomosis  between  its  branches,  in  the  midst  of  the 
spleen-pulp,    at    the     same  time    that   its    branches  are 


*  Tig.  107.  TrunsTerae  Section  of  a  Lo\iu1o  of  an  Injected  iDfantile 
Thymus  Claud  (after  KoUiker)  (magnified  30  diametere).  a,  capsule 
of  connective  tissue  evirrouniling  the  lobule  ;  6,  roembruue  of  the 
glandular  vexiclea ;  e,  cavity  of  the  lobule,  from  which  the  larger 
blood- vessels  are  seen  to  extend  towanU  and  ramify  in  the  spheroidal 
laajises  of  llje  lobule. 
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■heathed,  as  before  said,  hj  the  fibrous  coat,  whicb  Uuj, 
BO  to  speak,  cany  into  the  spleen  with  them.  Ending  in 
capillaries,  they  either  communicate,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  body,  with  the  radicles  of  the  veins,  ot  end  in  lacunar 
spaces  in  the  spleen-pulp,  from  which  veins  arise  (Oray). 
On  the  face  of  a  section  of  the  spleen  can  be  usually 

Fig.  108.  • 


seen,  readily  with  the  naked  eye,  miuute,  scattered,  rounded 
or  oral  whitish  spots,  mostly  from  -j'^  to  ^  inch  in  dia* 
meter.  These  are  the  MaljAghian  corpuiclei  of  the  epleea, 
and  are  situated  on  the  sheaths  of  the  minute  eplenio 
arteries,  of  which,  indeed,  they  may  be  said  to  be  out- 
growths (fig.  loS).  For  while  the  sheaths  of  the  lai%«i 
arteries  are  constructed  of  ocdinaty  connectiTe  tissue,  this 
has  become  modified  where  it  forms  an  investment  for  the 


Hg,  toS.    Th«  fignre  showt  s  portion  of  s  imall  uter;,  to  oat  of 
the  twigs  of  whidi  the  Malpighian  corpoiclei  Are  attuhed. 
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smaller  vessels,  so  as  to  be  a  fine  retiform  tissue,  with 
abundance  of  corpuscles,  like  Ijrmpli-eorpuscles,  contained 
in  its  meshes ;  and  the  Malpighian  corpuscles  are  but 
small  outgrowtl;is  of  this  cytogenous  or  cell-bearing  con- 
nective tissue.  They  are  composed  of  masses  of  corpuscles, 
intersected  in  all  parts  by  a  delicate  fibrillar  tissue,  which, 
though  it  invests  the  Malpighian  bodies,  does  not  form  a 
complete  capsule.  Blood-capillaries  traverse  the  Malpi- 
ghian corpuscles  and  form  a  plexus  in  their  interior.  The 
structure  of  a  Malpighian  corpuscle  of  the  spleen  is,, 
therefore,  very  similar  to  that  of  lymphatic-gland  sub- 
stance (p.  355). 


The  general  resemblances  in  structure  between  certain  of 
the  vascular  glands  and  the  true  glands  lead  to  the  supposi- 
tion that  both  sets  of  organs  pursue,  up  to  a  certain  point, 
a  similar  course  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions.     It 
is  assumed  that  certain  principles  in  an  inferior  state  of 
organisation  are  efiFiised  from  the  vessels  into  the  sacculi, 
and  gradually  develop  into  nuclei  or  cytoblasts,  which  may 
be  further  developed  into  cells ;  that  in  the  growth  of  these 
nuclei  and  cells,  the  materials  derived  from  the  blood  are 
elaborated  into  a  higher  condition  of  organization;    and 
that  when  liberated  by  the  dissolution  of  these  cells,  they 
pass  into  the  lymphatics,  or  are  again  received  into   the 
blood,   whose    aptness   for    nutrition    they  contribute   to 
maintain. 

The  opinion  that  the  vascular  glands  thus  serve  for  the 
higher  organization  of  the  blood,  is  supported  by  their 
being  all  especially  active  in  the  discharge  of  their  functions 
during  foetal  life  and  childhood,  when,  for  the  development 
and  growth  of  the  body,  the  most  abimdant  supply  of 
highly  organized  blood  is  necessary.  The  bulk  of  the 
thymus  gland,  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  body,  appears  to 
bear  almost  a  direct  proportion  to  the  activity  of  the  body'a 
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development  and  growth,  and  when,  at  the  period  of 
puberty,  the  development  of  the  body  may  be  scdd  to  be 
complete,  the  gland  wastes,  and  finally  disappears.  The 
thyroid  gland  and  supra-renal  capsules,  also,  though  they 
probably  never  cease  to  discharge  some  amount  of  function, 
yet  are  proportionally  much  smaller  in  childhood  than  in 
foetal  life  and  infancy ;  and  with  the  years  advancing  to 
the  adult  period,  they  diminish  yet  more  in  proportionate 
size  and  apparent  activity  of  function.  The  spleen  more 
nearly  retains  its  proportionate  size,  and  enlarges  nearly  as 
the  whole  body  does. 

The  function  of  the  vascular  glands  seems  not  essential 
to  life,  at  least  not  in  the  adult.  The  thymus  wastes  and 
disappears  ;  no  signs  of  illness  attend  some  of  the  diseases 
which  wholly  destroy  the  structure  of  the  thyroid  gland ; 
and  the  spleen  has  been  often  removed  in  animaLs,  and  in 
a  few  instances  in  men,  without  any  evident  ill-consequence. 
It  is  possible  that,  in  suclf  cases,  some  compensation  for 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  organs  may  be  afforded  by  an  in- 
creased activity  of  function  in  those  that  remain.  The 
experiment,  to  be  complete,  should  include  the  removal  of 
all  these  organs,  an  operation  of  course  not  possible  without 
immediate  danger  to  life.  Nor,  indeed,  would  this  be 
certainly  sufhcient,  since  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
duties  of  the  spleen,  after  its  removal,  might  be  performed 
by  lymphatic  glands,  between  whose  structure  and  that  of 
the  vascular  glands  there  is  much  resemblance,  and  which, 
it  is  said,  have  been  found  peculiarly  enlarged  when  the 
spleen  has  been  removed  (Meyer). 

Although  the  functions  of  all  the  vascular  glands  may 
be  similar,  in  so  far  as  they  may  all  alike  serve  for  the 
elaboration  and  maintenance  of  the  blood,  yet  each  of  them 
probably  discharges  a  peculiar  office,  in  relation  either  to 
the  whole  economy,  or  to  that  of  some  other  organ. 
Respecting  the  special  office  of  the  thyroid  gland,  nothing 
reasonable  can  be  suggested;    nor  is    there  any  certain 
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evidence  concerning  that  of  the  supra-renal  capsules.* 
Respecting  the  thymus  gland,  the  observations  of  Mr. 
Simon,  confirmed  by  those  of  Friedleben  and  others,  have 
shown  that  in  the  hybemating  animals,  in  which  it  exists 
throughout  life,  as  each  successive  period  of  hybernation 
approaches,  the  thymus  gp!eatly  enlarges  and  becomes  laden 
with  fat,  which  accumulates  in  it  and  in  fat-glands  connected 
with  it,  in  even  larger  proportions  than  it  does  in  the 
ordinary  seats  of  adipose  tissue.  Hence  it  appears  to  serve 
for  the  storing  up  of  materials  which,  being  re -absorbed  in 
inactivity  of  the  hybemating  period,  may  maintain  the 
respiration  and  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  reduced 
state  to  which  they  fall  during  that  time. 

With  respect  to  the  office  of  the  spleen,  we  have 
somewhat  more  definite  information.  In  the  first  place, 
the  large  size  which  it  gradually  acquires  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  digestive  process,  and  the  great  increase 
observed  about  this  period  in  the  amount  of  the  finely- 
graniilar  albuminous  plasma  within  its  parenchyma,  and 
the  subsequent  gradual  decrease  of  this  material,  seem  to 
indicate  that  this  organ  is  concerned  in  elaborating  the 
albuminous  or  formative  materials  of  food,  and  for  a  time 
storing  them  up,  to  be  gradually  introduced  into  the  blood, 
according  to  the  demands  of  the  general  system.  The 
small  amount  of  fatty  matter  in  such  plasma,  leads  to  the 
Inference  that  the  gland  has  little  to  do  in  regard  to  the 
preparation  of  material  for  the  respiratory  process. 


•  Mr.  J.  Hutchinson,  and,  more  recently,  Dr.  Wilks,  following  out 
Dr.  Addison*8  discovery,  have,  by  the  collection  of  a  largo  and  valuable 
series  of  cases  in  which  the  supra-renal  capsules  were  diseased,  de- 
monstrated most  satisfactorily  the  very  close  relation  subsisting  between 
disease  of  these  organs  and  brown  discoloration  of  the  skin  ;  but  the 
explanation  of  this  relation  is  still  involved  in  obscurity,  and  conse- 
quently does  not  aid  much  in  determining  the  functions  of  the  supra- 
renal capsules. 
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Then  again,  it  seems  not  improbable  that,  as  Hewson 
originall}"  suggested,  the  spleen,  and  perhaps  to  some 
extent  the  other  vascular  glands,  are,  like  the  lymphatic 
glands,  engaged  in  the  formation  of  the  germs  of  subse- 
quent blood-corpuscles.  For  it  seems  quite  certain,  that 
the  blood  of  the  splenic  vein  contains  an  unusually  large 
amoimt  of  white  corpuscles;  and  in  the  disease  termed 
leucocythaemia,  in  which  the  pale  corpuscles  of  the  blood 
are  remarkably  increased  in  number,  there  is  almost 
always  found  an  hypertrophied  state  of  the  spleen  or  thy- 
roid body,  or  some  of  the  lymphatic  glands.  Accordingly 
there  seems  to  be  a  close  analogy  in  function  between  the 
80-called  vascular  and  the  lymphatic  glands :  the  former 
elaborating  albuminous  principles,  and  forming  the  germs 
of  new  blood-corpuscles  out  of  alimentary  materials  ab- 
sorbed by  the  blood-vessels ;  the  latter  discharging  the 
like  office  on  nutritive  materials  taken  up  by  the  general 
absorbent  system.  In  Kolliker's  opinion,  the  development 
of  colourless  and  also  coloured  corpuscles  of  the  blood  is 
one  of  the  essential  fimctions  of  the  spleen,  into  the  veins 
of  which  the  new-formed  corpuscles  pass,  and  are  thus 
conveyed  into  the  general  current  of  the  circulation. 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  too,  that  in  the  spleen  many 
of  the  red  corpuscles  of  the  blood,  those  probably  which 
have  discharged  their  office  and  are  worn  out,  imdergo 
disintegration ;  for  in  the  coloured  portion  of  the  spleen- 
pulp  an  abundance  of  such  corpuscles,  in  various  stages  of 
degeneration,  are  found,  while  the  red  corpuscles  in  the 
splenic  venous  blood  are  said  to  be  relatively  diminished. 
According  to  Kolliker's  description  of  this  process  of  disin- 
tegration, the  blood-corpuscles,  becoming  smaller  and 
darker,  collect  together  in  roundish  heaps,  which  may 
remain  in  this  condition,  or  become  each  surrounded  by  a 
cell- wall.  The  ceUs  thus  produced  may  contain  from  one 
to  twenty  blood-corpuscles  in  their  interior.  These  cor- 
puscles become  smaller  and  smaller ;  exchange  their  red 
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for  a  golden  yellow,  brown,  or  black  colour ;  and,  at  length, 
are  converted  into  pigment-granules,  wliich  by  degrees 
become  paler  and  paler,  until  all  colour  is  lost.  The 
corpuscles  undergo  these  changes  whether  the  heaps  of 
them  are  enveloped  by  a  ceU-wall  or  not. 

Besides  these,  its  supposed  direct  offices,  the  spleen  is 
believed  to  fulfil  some  purpose  in  regard  to  the  portal 
circulation,  with  which  it  is  in  close  connection.  From  the 
readiness  with  which  it  admits  of  being  distended,  and 
from  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  small  while  gastric 
digestion  is  going  on,  and  enlarges  when  that  act  is  con- 
cluded, it  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  kind  of  vascular  reservoir, 
or  diverticulum  to  the  portal  system,  or  more  particularly 
to  the  vessels  of  the  stomach.  That  it  may  serve  such  a 
purpose  is  also  made  probable  by  the  enlargement  which 
it  undergoes  in  certain  affections  of  the  heart  and  liver, 
attended  with  obstruction  to  the  passage  of  blood  through 
the  latter  organ,  and  by  its  diminution  when  the  congestion 
of  the  portal  system  is  relieved  by  discharges  from  the 
bowels,  or  by  the  effusion  of  blood  into  the  stomach. 
This  mechanical  influence  on  the  circulation,  however, 
can  hardly  be  supposed  to  be  more  than  a  very  subordinate 
part  of  the  office  of  an  organ  of  so  great  complexity  as  the 
spleen,  and  containing  so  many  other  structures  besides 
blood-vessels.  The  same  may  also  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  opinion  that  the  thyroid  gland  is  important  as  a 
diverticulum  for  the  cerebral  circulation,  or  the  th3nDaus 
for  the  pulmonary  in  childhood.  These,  like  the  spleen, 
must  have  peculiar  and  higher,  though  as  yet  ill-under- 
stood, offices. 


-    * 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE    SKIN    AND    ITS    SECBETIOK. 

To  complete  the  consideration  of  the  processes  of  organic 
life,  and  especially  of  those  which,  by  separating  materials 
from  the  blood,  maintain  it  in  the  state  necessary  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  body,  the  structure  and  functions  of  the 
skin  must  be  now  considered:  for  besides  the  purposes 
which  it  serves — (i),  as  an  external  integument  for  the 
protection  of  the  deeper  tissues,  and  (2),  as  a  sensitive 
organ  in  the  exercise  of  touch,  it  is  also  (3)1  an  important 
excretory,  and  (4)  an  absorbing  org^;  while  it  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  (5)  the  regulation  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

Stntcture  of  the  Skin. 

The  skin  consists,  principally,  of  a  layer  of  vascular 
tissue,  named  the  corium,  derma,  or  cutis  vera,  and  an 
external  covering  of  epithelium  termed  the  cuticle  or 
epidermis.  Within  and  beneath  the  corium  are  imbedded 
several  organs  with  special  functions,  namely  sudoriparous 
glands,  sebaceous  glands,  and  hair -follicles;  and  on  its  sur- 
face are  sensitive  papilla.  The  so-called  appendages  of 
the  skin — the  hair  and  nails — are  modifications  of  the 
epidermis. 

Epidermis. — ^The  epidermis  is  composed  of  several  layers 
of  epithelial  cells  of  the  squamous  kind  (p.  30),  the  deeper 
cells,  however,  being  rounded  or  elongated,  and  in  the 
latter  instance  having  their  long  axis  arranged  vertically 
as  regards  the  general  surface  of  the  skin,  while  the  more 
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Biiporfieial  cells  are  flattened  and  seal;  (fig,   log).     Th© 
deeper  part  of  the  epider- 
^-  '°9*  mia,  which  is  softer    end 

more  opaque  than  tiie  su- 
perficial, is  called  the  r«fa 
mucotum.  Many  of  the 
epidermal  cells  contain 
pigment,  and  the  varying 
quantity  of  this  is  the 
source  of  the  different 
shades  of  tint  in  the  skin, 
botli  of  individuals  and 
races.  The  colouring  mat- 
ter is  contained  chiefly  in 
the  deeper  cells  composing 
the  rete  mucosum,  and  be- 
comes less  evident  in  them 
as  they  are  gradually 
pushed  up  by  those  under  them,  and  become,  like  tlieir 
predecesaors,  flattened  and  scale-like  (fig.  109).  It  is  by 
this  process  of  production  from  beneath,  to  make  up  for 
the  waste  at  the  surface,  that  the  growth  of  the  cuticle  Is 


The  thickness  of  the  epidermis  on  dlfi'ereot  portions  of 
the  skin  is  directly  proportioned  to -the  friction,  pressure, 
and  other  sources  of  injury  to  which  it  is  exposed ;  and  the 
more  it  is  subjected  to  such  injury,  within  certain  limits, 
the  more  does  it  grow,  and  the  thicker  and  more  homy 
does  it  become ;  for  it  serves  as  well  to  protect  the  sen- 
sitive and  vascular  cutis  from  injuiy  from  without,  as  to 
limit  the  evaporation  of  fluid  from  the  blood-vessels.     The 


*  Fijr.  109,  Skin  of  tlis  nof^a,  in  a.  vertical  scctlaQ,  umgnifieil  350 
dLtmetcrs.  a,  a,  culaneoiis  papilln;  ;  b,  uiiilermast  nnd  dark  coloured 
'a,jeT  of  oblong  vertical  epidermis-cells  ;  c,  mucous  or  Mulpigliirui  lajer ; 
d,  hornj  layer  (from  Sliarpoy). 
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adaptation  of  the  epidermis  to  the  latter  purposes  may  be 
well  shown  by  exposing  to  the  air  two  dead  hands  or  feet, 
of  which  one  has  its  epidermis  perfect,  and  the  other  is 
deprived  of  it ;  in  a  day,  the  skin  of  the  latter  wiU  become 
brown,  dry,  and  horn-like,  while  that  of  the  former  will 
almost  retain  its  natural  moisture. 

Cutis  vera. — The  corium  or  cutis,  which  rests  upon  a  layer 
of  adipose  and  cellular  tissue  of  varying  thickness,  is  a 
dense  and  tough,  but  yielding  and  highly  elastic  structure, 
composed  of  fasciculi  of  fibro-cellular  tissue,  interwoven, 
in  all  directions,  and  forming,  by  their  interlacements, 
numerous  spaces  or  areolss.  These  areola)  are  large  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  cutis,  and  are  there  usually  filled 
with  littie  masses  of  fat  (fig.  112):  but,  in  the  more  super- 
ficial parts,  they  are  exceedingly  small  or  entirely  oblite- 
rated. 

By  means  of  its  toughness,  flexibility,  and  elasticity,  the 
skin  is  eminentiy  qualified  to  serve  as  the  general  integu- 
ment of  the  body,  for  defending  the  internal  parts  from. 
external  violence,  and  readily  yielding  and  adapting  itself 
to  their  various  movements  and  changes  of  position.  But, 
from  the  abundant  supply  of  sensitive  nerve-fibres  which 
it  receives,  it  is  enabled  to  fulfil  a  not  less  important  pur- 
pose in  serving  as  the  principal  organ  of  the  sense  of 
touch.  The  "entire  surface  of  the  skin  is  extremely  sen- 
sitive, but  its  tactile .  properties  are  due  chiefly  to  the 
abundant  papillsB  with  which  it  is  studded.  These  papilla> 
are  conical  elevations  of  the  corium,  with  a  single  or 
divided  free  extremity,  more  prominent  and  more  densely 
set  at  some  parts  than  at  others  (figs.  1 10  and  III).  The 
parts  on  which  they  are  most  abundant  and  most  prominent 
are  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  fingers,  and  the 
soles  of  the  feet — parts,  therefore,  in  which  the  sense  of 
touch  is  most  acute.  On  these  parts  they  are  disposed 
in  double  rows,  in  parallel  curved  lines,  separated  from 
each   other   by  depressions  (fig.    1 12).     Thus  they  may 
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be  Been  easily  on  the  palm,  whereon  each  laiaeS  lino  is 
composed  of  a  double  row  of  papilla),  and  is  intersected  by 
ahort  tranererse  lines  or  furrows  corresponding'  with  tho 
interspaces  between  the  successiTe  pairs  of  papilla.  Over 
other  parts  of  the  skin  they  are  more  or  less  thinly 
scattered,  and  are   scarcely  elevated   above  the  snr£ace. 


Their  average  length  is  about  yBTrth  of  an  inch,  and  at 
their  base  they  measure  about -j-^th  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 
Each  papilla  is  abundantly  supplied  with  blood,  receiving 
firom  the  vascular  plexus  in  the  cutis  one  or  more  minute 
arterial  twigs,  which  divide  into  capillary  loops  in  its 
substance,  and  then  reunite  into  a  minute  vein,  which 
passes  out  at  its  base,  llie  abundant  supply  of  blood 
which  the  papillro  thus  receive  explains  the  turgeseence  or 
Hnd  of  erection  which  they  undergo  when  the  circulation 
through  the  akin  is  active.  The  majority,  but  not  all,  of 
the  papilliD  contain  also  one  or  more  terminal  nerve-fibres, 
from  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  cutaneous  plexus, 
on  which  their  exquisite  sensibility  depends.  The  exact 
mode   in  which  these    nerve-fibies   terminate   is  not   yet 


*  Fig.  I  lo.  PnpilliP,  as  seen  witli  a  microscope,  on  a  portion  of  the 
true  Bkin,  from  which  tlie  cuticle  hna  been  removed  (after  Brcschet.) 

t  Fig.  III.  Compound  papillae fromtlie  palm  of  tlicliand,  MngniGed 
60  diameters ;  a,  baais  of  a  papilla  :  b,  b,  divisions  or  braaches  of  tbe 
ssme ;  c,  r,  bnini^hes  bclotigiug  to  papilI!l^,  of  M'hich  tbe  basca  are  hidden 
from  vitw  (after  Kolliker). 
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satisfiictorily  determmed.  In  some  parts,  especially  those 
in  wMcli  the  sense  of  touch  is  highly  developed,  as  for 
example,  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  lips,  the  fibres 


appear  to  terminate,  in  many  of  the  papillse,  by  one  or 
more  free  ends  in  the  substance  of  a  dilated  oval-shaped 
body,  not  unlite  a  Pacinian  corpuscle  {figs.  136,  137). 
occupying  the  principal  part  of  the  interior  of  the  papUlte, 
and  termed  a  touch-corpiude  {&g.  II3).  The  nature  of  this 
body  is  obscure.   Kolliker,  Huxley,  and  others,  regard  it  as 


*  Fig.  iiz.  TeTticulsectionoftheakiniuidsiibcDtanaoiistusae.frain 
end  of  the  thumb,  across  the  ridges  and  fairoiTs,  magnified  sodiameten 
ffram  Kbllikcr) :  a,  homy,  and  b,  mucous  layer  of  tlie  epidermli; 
e,  corium ;  d,  panniculua  adiposas  ;  e,  papUlic  on  the  ridges  ;  /,  iat 
clusters ;   g,  sireat-glauds  ;  k,  aweat-dticts ;  i,  theii  openings  on  tha 
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little  else  than  a  mass  of  fibrous  or  connective  tissue, 
surrounded  hy  elastic  fibres,  and  formed,  Bccording  to 
Huxle;,  hy  on  increased  derelopment  of  the  neurilemma 
of  the  nerve-fibres  entering  the  papilla).     Wagner,  how- 

Fis.113' 


ever,  to  wliom  seems  to  belong  the  merit  of  first  fully 
describing  these  bodies,  believes  that,  instead  of  thus 
consisting  of  a  homogeneous  mass  of  connective  tissue, 
they  are  special  and  peculiar  bodies  of  laminated  structure, 
directly  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch.  They  do  not 
occur  in  all  the  papillio  of  the  parts  where  they  are  found, 
and,  as  n  rule,  in  the  papilla:  in  which  they  are  present 
there  are  no  blood-vessels.  Since  these  peculiar  bodies  in 
which  the  nerve-fibres  end  ore  only  met  with  in  the  papillo) 
of  highly  sensitive  parts,  it  may  be  inferred  that  they  ore 


*  Fig.  113.  Papi]lte  from  the  shin  of  the  band,  freed  from  tho  cuticle 
and  exhibitiDg  the  tnctile  corpuscles.  Magnified  350  diunetets. 
A.  Simple  pnjiilla  wilb  four  iiCTre-fibres  :  a,  tactile  coqiuscle  ;  b,  nerves. 
D.  Papilla  treated  with  acetic  acid :  n,  cortical  layer  with  cells  and  fine 
elastic  filameuts  ;  b,  tactile  corpuscle  with  trnnsTersc  nuclei  ;  c,  eDtering 
carve  vitb  uouritemma  or  perineurium  ;  d,  nerve-fibrca  windjug  round 
the  corpniicle.  c.  Papilla  viewctl  from  !i1iove  so  as  to  appear  as  a  cross 
section  :  a.  cortical  layer;  b,  oerve-fibro  ;  e,  slieath  of  the  tactile  cor- 
posdo  containing  nuclei ;  il,  core  (aflcr  Kirlliker). 
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Specially  concerned  in  the  sense  of  touch,  yet  their  absence 
from  the  papillee  of  other  tactile  porta  shows  that  th^  are 
not  essential  to  this  sense. 

CIoBely  allied  in  structure  to  the  Pacinian  corpuscles 
and  touch-corpuscles  are  some  little  bodies  about  -^^  of 
on  inch  in  diameter,  first  particularly  described  by  Krauae, 
and  named  by  him  "  end-bulbs."  They  are  generally  oval 
or  spheroidal,  and  composed  externally  of  a  coat  of  wa- 
nectire  tissue  enclosing  a  softer  matter,  in  which  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  nerve  terminates.  These  bodies  have  been 
found  chiefly  in  the  lips,  tongue,  palate,  and  the  skin  of  the 
glans  penis  (fig.  1 14). 

Although  destined  especially  for  the  sense  of  touch,  the 
papillee  are  not  so  placed  as  to  come  into  ^direct  contact 
with  external  objects ;  but,  like  the  rest  of  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  are  covered  by  one  or  more  layers  of  epithelium, 
forming  the  cuticle  or   epidermis.      The  papillae  adhere 


Fig.  114.* 


*  Fig.  1 14.  Esd-Iiulbs  iu  papillic  (mngniEcd)  trcRted  with  Acetic  acid. 
\,  from  the  lips  ;  tha  vthite  loops  in  one  of  them  ere  capiUariM.  a,  &om 
the  tongue.  Two  end-biilbs  seen  in  the  midst  of  the  simple  pipillte : 
II,  It,  nerves  (from  Kiilliter). 
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very  intimately  to  the  cuticle,  which  is  thickest  in  the 
spaces  between  them,  but  tolerably  level  on  its  outer 
surface :  hence,  when  stripped  off  from  the  cutis,  as  after 
maceration,  its  internal  surface  presents  a  series  of  pits 
and  elevations  corresponding  to  the  papillee  and  their 
interspaces,  of  which  it  thus  forms  a  kind  of  mould. 
Besides  affording  by  its  impermeability  a  check  to  undue 
evaporation  from  the  skin,  and  providing  the  sensitive 
cutis  with  a  protecting  investment,  the  cuticle  is  of  service 
in  relation  to  the  sense  of  touch.  For,  by  being  thickest 
in  the  spaces  between  the  papillae,  and  only  thinly  spread 
over  the  summits  of  these  processes,  it  may  serve  to  sub- 
divide the  sentient  surface  of  the  skin  into  a  number  of 
isolated  points,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  receiving  a 
distinct  impression  from  an  external  body.  By  covering 
the  papilla)  it  renders  the  sensation  produced  by  external 
bodies  more  obtuse,  and  in  this  manner  also  is  subservient 
to  touch  :  for  unless  the  very  sensitive  papillce  were  thus 
defended,  the  contact  of  substances  would  give  rise  to 
pain,  instead  of  the  ordinary  impressions  of  touch.  This 
is  shown  in  the  extreme  sensitiveness  and  loss  of  tactile 
power  in  a  part  of  the  skin  when  deprived  of  its  epidermis. 
If  the  cuticle  is  very  thick,  however,  as  on  the  heel,  touch 
becomes  imperfect,  or  is  lost,  through  the  inability  of  the 
tactile  papilla)  to  receive  impressions  through  the  dense 
and  horny  layer  covering  them. 

Sudoriparous  Glands, — In  the  middle  of  each  of  the 
transverse  furrows  between  the  papillae,  and  irregularly 
scattered  between  the  bases  of  the  papillae  in  those  parts 
of  the  surface  of  the  body  in  which  there  are  no  furrows 
between  them,  are  the  orifices  of  ducts  of  the  sudoriparous 
or  sweat  glands,  by  which  it  is  probable  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  aqueous  and  gaseous  materials  excreted  by  the  skin 
are  separated.  Each  of  these  glands  consists  of  a  small 
lobular  mass,  which  appears  formed  of  a  coil  of  tubular 
gland-duct,  surrounded  by  blood-vessels  and  embedded  in 
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the  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue  (fig.  112).  From  tliis 
mass,  the  duct  ascends,  for  a  short  distance,  in  a  spiral 
manner  through  the  deeper  part  of  the  cutis,  then  passing 
straight,  and  then  sometimes  again  becoming  spiral,  it 
passes  through  the  cuticle  and  opens  by  an  oblique  valve- 
like  aperture.  In  the  parts  where  the  epidermis  is  thin, 
the  ducts  themselves  are  thinner  and  more  nearly 
straight  in  their  course  (fig.  1 1 5).  The  duct,  which 
maintains  nearly  the  same  diameter  throughout,  is  lined 
with  a  layer  of  epithelium  continuous  with  the  epidermis ; 
while  the  part  which  passes  through  the  epidermis  is  com- 
posed of  the  latter  structure  only ;  the  cells  which  imme- 
diately form  the  boundary  of  the  canal  in  this  part  being 
somewhat  differently  arranged  from  those  of  the  adjacent 
cuticle. 

The  sudoriparous  glands  are  abundantly  distributed 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body ;  but  are  especially 
numerous,  as  well  as  very  large,  in  the  skin  of  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  where,  according  to  Krause,  they  amount  to 
2736  in  each  superficial  square  inch,  and  according  to 
Mr.  Erasmus  Wilson,  to  as  many  as  3528.  They  are 
almost  equally  abundant  and  large  in  the  skin  of  the  sole. 
The  glands  by  which  the  peculiar  odorous  matter  of  the 
axillae  is  secreted  form  a  nearly  complete  layer  imder  the 
cutis,  and  are  like  the  ordinary  sudoriparous  glands,  except 
in  being  larger  and  having  very  short  ducts.  In  the  neck 
and  back,  where  they  are  least  numerous,  the  glands 
amount  to  417  on  the  square  inch  (Krause).  Their  total 
number  Krause  estimates  at  2,381,248;  and,  supposing 
the  orifice  of  each  gland  to  present  a  surface  of  -y^th  of  a 
line  in  diameter  (and  regarding  a  line  as  equal  to  -to*^  ^^ 
an  inch),  he  reckons  that  the  whole  of  the  glands  would 
present  an  evaporating  surface  of  about  eight  square 
inches.* 


*  The  peculiar  bitter  yellow  substance  secreted  by  the  skin  of  the 
external  auditory  jtnssage  is  named  cerumen,  and  the  glands  themselves 
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Sebaceous  Glandt. — Besides  the   perspiratioii,  the  ekio 
,  secretes  a  peculiar  fatty  matter,    and 

.  *  for  thia    purpose    is    prorided  mth 

I  another  set  of  special  oi^ans,  termed 

ij    ,  tebaceout  glandt  (fig.  1 15),  which,  like 

"^^['f     ~,  the  sudoriparous   glands,    are    abun- 

dantly distributed  over  most  parts  of 
,1       ,  the  body.      They  are  most  niunerous 

in  parts  largely  supplied  with  hair, 
OS  the  scalp  and  face,  and  are  thickly 
distributed  about  the  entrances  of  the 
various  passages  into  the  body,  as  the 
auus,  nose,  lips,  and  external  ear. 
They  are  entirely  absent  irom  the 
palmar  surface  of  the  hands  and  the 
plantar  surfaces  of  the  feet.  They 
are  minutely  lobnlated  glands,  com- 
posed of  an  aggregate  of  small  vesi- 
cles or  sacouli  filled  with  opaque 
white  substances,  tike  soft  ointment.  Minute  capillary 
vessels  overspread  them ;  and  their  ducts,  which  have  a 
bearded  appearance,  as  if  formed  of  rows  of  shells,  open 
either  on  the  surface  of  the  skin,  close  fe  a  hair,  or,  which 
is  more  usual,  directly  into  the  follicle  of  the  hair.  In. 
the  latter  case,  there  are  generally  two  glands  to  each  hair 
(%.  IIS). 


Structure  of  Hair  and  Nails. 
Hair. — A  hair  is  produced  by  a  peculiar  growth  and 


IS  glands  ;  but  the;  da  not  much  diltvT  in  utiucture  from  tho 
ordiDary  siidoriparouB  glands. 

*  Fig.  115.  Seliaceons  and  sudoriparous  glands  of  tho  skin  (oftor 
Gurlt)  :— I,  the  thin  cuticlo  ;  z,  the  cutis  ;  3,  adiposo  tissue  ;  4,  a  hair, 
in  ils  follicle  (5)  ;  6,  Sahaccous  ginnd,  opening  into  tho  follicle  ot  tho 
Lair  by  an  efferent  duct ;  7,  tho  sudoriparous  gland. 
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modI6cati<ai  of  the  epidermiB.  Extemall;  it  ia  covered  by 
a  layer  of  fine  Bcales  closely  imbricated,  or  overlappiii^ 
like  tbe  tiles  of  a  house,  but  witti  the  iree  edges  turned 
upwards  (fig.  1 16,  a).  It  is  called  the  cuticU  of  the  hair. 
Beneath  this  is  a  much  thicker  layer  of  elongated  homy 
cells,  olosely  packed  together  eo  as  to  resemble  a  fibrona 
structure.  This,  very  commonly,  in  the  human  subject, 
occupies  the  whole  of  the  inside  of  the  hair ;  but  in  some 
Fig.  116. 


cases  there  is  left  a  small  central  space  filled  by  a  sub- 
stance called  the  meduUa  or  pith,  composed  of  small  collec- 
tions of  irregularly  shaped  cells,  containing  fat-  and  pig- 
ment-granules. 

The  follicle,  in  which  the  root  of  each  hair  is  contained, 
(fig.  1 17)  forms  a  tubular  depression  &om  tlte  surface  of  the 
skin, — descending  into  tho  subcutaneous  fat,  generally  to 
a  greater  depth  than  the  sudoriparous  glands,  and  at 
its  deepest  part  enlarging  in  a  bulbous  form,  and  often 
curving  from  its  previous  rectilinear  course.  It  is  lined 
throughout  by  cells  of  epithelium,  continuous  with  those 
of  the  epidermis,  and  its  walls  are  formed  of  pellucid 
membrane,  which  commonly,  in  the  follicles  of  the  largest 
hairs,  has  the  structure  of  vascular  fibto-cellular  tissue. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  follicle  is  a  small  papilla,  or  projec- 
tion of  true  skin,  and  it  is  by  the  production  and  out- 

•  Fig.  116.  A,  Burfuceof  a  white  hair,  magnifiod  160  diamotera.  The 
waTO  lines  mark  the  U|il«-r  or  freo  edges  of  tlio  cortical  scales.  B, 
Bcparatcd  scaleii,  niajj'niricd  350  diameten  (after  KOlliker). 
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growth  of  epidermal  cells  from  die  Burface  of  this  papilla 
that  the  hair  k  formed.     The  inner  wall  of  the  follicle  is 


Fig.  \\^^ 


'  Fig.  117.  Slediam-sizedhur  in  its  follicle,  magDifiedJotliameters 
(from  Eiilllker).  a,  stem  cut  short  ;  b,  root  ;  c,  knob  ;  d,  hnir  cuticle  ; 
e,  internal,  nod  /,  eiternnl  root-slieflth ;  g,  Ji,  dermic  coat  of  follicle  ; 
i,  papilla  ;  k,  k,  ducta  of  sebaceous  gliuida  ;  },  corium  ;  m,  mucous  layer 
of  epidermis  ;  d,  upper  limit  of  internal  root-alicnth  (from  Kblliker). 

+  Fig.  ii8.  MaguiEed  view  of  tlio  root  of  a  hair  (after  Kohlransoh). 
a,  stem  or  shaft  of  hair  cut  acroaa  ;  b,  inner,  and  c,  outer  layer  of  tlie 
epidermal  lining  of  the  huir-follicle,  called  also  the  inner  and  outer  root- 
Bheath  ;  d,  dormni  or  eiterudl  coat  of  the  hair-follicle,  shown  in  pir^ 
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lined  by  epidermal  cells  continuous  with  those  ooyering  the 
general  surface  of  the  skin ;  as  if  indeed  the  follicle  had 
been  formed  by  a  simple  thrusting  in  of  the  surface  of  the 
integument  (figs.  117,  118).  This  epidermal  lining  of  the 
hair-foUicle,  or  root-sheath  of  the  hair,  is  composed  of  two 
layers,  the  inner  one  of  which  is  so  moulded  on  the 
imbricated  scaly  cuticle  of  the  hair,  that  its  inner  surface 
becomes  imbricated  also,  but  of  course  in  the  opposite 
direction.  When  a  hair  is  pulled  out,  the  inner  layer  of 
the  root  sheath  and  part  of  the  outer  layer  also  are  com- 
monly pulled  out  with  it. 

Nails, — A  nail,  like  a  hair,  is  a  peculiar  arrangement 
of  epidermal  cells,  the  undermost  of  which,  like  those  of 
the  general  surface  of  the  integument,  are  rounded  or 
elongated,  while  the  superficial  are  flattened,  and  of  more 
homy  consistence.  That  specially  modified  portion  of  the 
corium,  or  true  skin,  by  which  the  nail  is  secreted,  is  called 
the  matrix. 

The  back  edge  of  the  nail,  or  the  root  as  it  is  termed,  is 
received  into  a  shallow  crescentic  groove  in  the  matrix, 
while  the  front  part  is  free,  and  projects  beyond  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  digit.  The  intermediate  portion  of  the  nail 
rests  by  its  broad  under  surface  on  the  front  part  of  the 
matrix,  which  is  here  called  the  bed  of  the  nail.  This  part 
of  the  matrix  is  not  uniformly  smooth  on  the  surface,  but 
is  raised  in  the  form  of  longitudinal  and  nearly  parallel 
ridges  or  laminco,  on  which  are  moulded  the  epidermal 
cells  of  which  the  nail  is  made  up  (fig.  1 19). 

The  growth  of  the  nail,  like  that  of  a  hair,  or  of  the 
epidermis  generally,  is  effected  by  a  constant  production  of 
cells  from  beneath  and  behind,  to  take  the  place  of  those 
which  are  worn  or  cut  away.     Inasmuch,  however,  as  the 

e,  imbricated  scales  about  to  form  a  cortical  layer  on  the  surface  of  the 
hair.  The  adjacent  cuticle  of  the  root-sheath  is  not  represented,  and  the 
papilla  is  hidden  in  the  lower  part  of  the  knob  where  tliat  is  represented 
lighter. 


posterior  edge  of  the  nail,  ttom  its  being  lodged  in  a  groove 
Fig.  1 19.*  of  tlie  eldn,  cannot 

grow  bactwardo, 
on  additions  be- 
ing made  to  it, 
GO  easily  as  it 
can  pass  in  the 
opposite  direc- 
tion, any  growth 
at  its  hinder 
part  pushes  the 
whole  forwards. 
At  the  same  time 
fresh  cells  are 
added  to  its  un- 
der surface,  and 
thus  each  portion 


comes  gradually  thicker  as  it  moves  to  the  front,  until, 
projecting  beyond  the  surface  of  the  matrix,  it  can 
receive  no  fresh  addition  from  beneath,  and  is  simply 
moved  forwards  by  the  growth  at  its  root,  to  be  at  last 
worn  away  or  cut  ofif. 

Excretion  by  the  8kin. 

The  skin,  as  already  stated,  is  the  seat  of  a  two-fold 
excretion ;  of  that  formed  by  the  sebaceous  glands  and  hair- 
foUicIes,  and  of  the  more  wateiy  fluid,  the  stceat  or  perspira- 
tion, eliminated  by  the  sudoriparous  glands. 

The  secretion  of  the  sebaceoiu   glands  and  hair  JoUieUt 


*  Fig.  1 19.  Vertii^al  tr-.msverse  si^ction  through  a  small  portion  of  tbe 
noil  and  mntrii  largely  luagnilied  (after  KoUiker). 

A,  coriam  of  the  nail.bed,  raised  into  ridges  or  lamioEe  a,  fitting  in 
between  corresponding  Inminn;  b,  of  the  nnil.  B,  Malfiighian.  and 
Cf  homy  layer  of  nail  :  d,  deepest  and  Tcrticnl  cells  ;  e,  upper  flattened 
colls  of  Maipighiati  Inyor. 
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(for  their  products  cannot  be  separated)  consists  of  cast-off 
epithelium-cells,  with  nuclei  and  granules,  together  with 
an  oily  matter,  extractive  matter,  and  stearin ;  in  certain 
parts,  also,  it  is  mixed  with  a  peculiar  odorous  principlCi 
which  is  said  by  Dr.  Fischer  to  contain  caproic,  butyric, 
and  rutic  acids.  It  is,  perhaps,  nearly  similar  in  composi- 
tion to  the  unctuous  coating,  or  vemix  caseosa,  which  is 
formed  on  the  body  of  the  foetus  while  in  the  utenis,  and 
which  contains  large  quantities  both  of  olein  and  margarin 
(J.  Davy).  Its  purpose  seems  to  be  that  of  keeping  the 
skin  moist  and  supple,  and,  by  its  oily  nature,  of  both 
hindering  the  evaporation  from  the  surface,  and  guarding 
the  skin  from,  the  effects  of  the  long-continued  action  of 
moisture.  But  while  it  thus  serves  local  purposes,  its 
removal  firom  the  body  entitles  it  to  be  reckoned  among 
the  excretions  of  the  skin ;  though  the  share  it  has  in  the 
purifying  of  the  blood  cannot  be  discerned. 

The  fluid  secreted  by  the  sudoriparous  glands  is  usually 
formed  so  gradually,  that  the  watery  portion  of  it  escapes 
by  evaporation  as  fast  as  it  reaches  the  surface.  But, 
during  strong  exercise,  exposure  to  great  external  warmth, 
in  some  diseases,  and  when  evaporation  is  prevented  by  the 
application  of  oiled  silk  or  plaster,  the  secretion  becomes 
more  sensible  and  collects  on  the  skin  in  the  form  of  drops 
of  fluid.  A  good  analysis  of  the  secretion  of  these  glands, 
unmixed  with  other  fluids  secreted  from  the  skin,  can 
scarcely  be  made ;  for  the  quantity  that  can  be  collected 
pure  is  very  small.  Krause  in  a  few  drops  from  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  found  an  acid  reaction,  oily  matter,  and 
margarin,  with  water. 

The  perspiration  of  the  skin,  as  the  term  is  sometimes 
employed  in  physiology,  includes  all  that  portion  of  the 
secretions  and  exudations  from  the  skin  which  passes  off  by 
evaporation;  the  sweat  includes  that  which  may  be  collected 
only  in  drops  of  fluid  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  two 
terms  are,  however,   most  often  used  synonymously;    and 
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for  distinction,  the  former  is  called  ins&Mible  perspiration  : 
the  latter,  sensible  perspiration.  The  fluids  are  the  same, 
except  that  the  sweat  is  commonly  mingled  with  various 
substances  lying  on  the  surface  of  the  skin.  The  contents 
of  the  sweat  are,  in  part,  matters  capable  of  assuming  the 
form  of  vapour,  such  as  carbonic  acid  and  water,  and  in 
part,  other  matters  which  are  deposited  on  the  skin,  and 
mixed  with  the  sebaceous  secretion.  Thenard  collected  the 
perspiration  in  a  flannel  shirt  which  had  been  washed  in 
distilled  water,  and  found  in  it  chloride  of  sodium,  acetic 
acid,  some  phospate  of  soda,  traces  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and 
oxide  of  iron,  together  with  an  animal  substance.  In  sweat 
which  had  run  from  the  forehead  in  drops,  Berzelius  found 
lactic  acid,  chloride  of  sodium,  and  chloride  of  ammonium. 
Anselmino  placed  his  arm  in  a  glass  cylinder,  and  closed 
the  opening  around  it  with  oiled  silk,  taking  care  that  the 
arm  touched  the  glass  at  no  point.  The  cutaneous  exhala- 
tion collected  on  the  interior  of  the  glass,  and  ran  down  as 
a  fluid :  on  analysing  this,  he  found  water,  acetate  of 
ammonia,  and  carbonic  acid ;  and  in  the  ashes  of  the  dried 
residue  of  sweat  he  found  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  phos- 
phate of  8oda,  and  some  potash,  with  chloride  of  sodium, 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  traces  of  oxide  of  iron. 
Urea  has  also  been  shown  to  be  an  ordinary  constituent  of 
the  fluid  of  perspiration. 

The  ordinary  constituents  of  perspiration,  may,  therefore, 
according  to  Gorup-Besanez,  be  thus  summed  up :  water, 
fat,  acetic,  butyric  and  formic  acid,  urea,  and  salts.  The 
principal  salts  are  the  chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium, 
together  with,  in  small  quantity,  alkaline,  and  earthy  phos- 
phates and  sulphates ;  and,  lastly,  some  oxide  of  iron.  Of 
these  several  substances,  none,  however,  need  particular 
consideration,  except  the  carbonic  acid  and  water. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  excreted  from  the  skin 
was  estimated  very  carefully  by  Lavoisier  and  Sequin. 
The  latter  chemist  enclosed  his  body  in  an  air-tight  bag. 
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with  a  mouth-piece.     The  bag  being  closed  by  a  strong 
band  above,  and  the  mouth-piece  adjusted  and  gammed  to 
the  skin  around  the  mouth,  he  was  weighed,  and  then  re- 
mained quiet  for  several  hours,  after  which  time  he  was 
again  weighed.     The  difference  in  the  two  weights  indi- 
cated the  amount  of  loss  by  pulmonary  exhalation.    Having 
taken  off  the  air-tight  dress,  he  was  immediately  weighed 
again,  and  a  fourth  time  after  a  certain  interval.     The 
difference  between  the  two  weights  last  ascertained  gave 
the  amount  of  the  cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation 
together ;  by  subtracting  from  this  the  loss  by  pulmonary 
exhalation  alone,  while  he  was  in  the  air-tight  dress,  he 
ascertained  the  amount  of  cutaneous  transpiration.     The 
repetition   of  these   experiments   during   a   long  period, 
showed  that,  during  a  state  of  rest,  the  average  loss  by 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  exhalation  in  a  minute,  is  from 
seventeen  to  eighteen  grains, — the  minimum  eleven  grains, 
the  maximum  thirty-two  grains ;  and  that  of  the  eighteen 
grains,  eleven  pass  off  by  the  skin,  and  seven  by  the  lungs. 
The  maximum  loss  by  exhalation,  cutaneous  and  pulmo- 
nary, in  twenty-four  hours,  is  about  3t  1^*  J  the  minimum 
about  l-^  lb.     Valentin  found  the  whole  quantity  lost  by 
exhalation  from  the  cutaneous  and  respiratory  surfaces  of 
a  healthy  man  who  consumed  daily  40,000  grains  of  food 
and  drink,  to  be  19,000  grains,  or  2-f-lb.      Subtracting 
from  this,    for  the   pulmonary  exhalation,    5,000  grains, 
and,  for  the  excess  of  the  weight  of  the  exhaled  carbonic 
acid  over  that  of  the  equal  volume  of  the  inspired  oxygen, 
2,256  grains,    the   remainder,    11,744  grains,  or  nearly 
I^  lb.,    may  represent  an  average  amount  of  cutaneous 
exhalation  in  the  day. 

The  large  quantity  of  watery  vapour  thus  exhaled  from 
the  skin,  will  prove  that  the  amount  excreted  by  simple 
transudation  through  the  cuticle  must  be  very  large,  if  we 
may  take  Krause's  estimate  of  about  eight  square  inches 
for  tlie  total  evaporating    surface    of  the    sudoriparous 
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glands;  for  not  more  than  about  3,365  grains  could  be 
evaporated  from  such  a  surface  in  twenty-four  hours, 
under  the  ordinary  circumstances  in  which  the  surface  of 
the  skin  is  placed.  This  estimate  is  not  an  improbable 
one,  for  it  agrees  very  closely  with  that  of  Milne-Edwards, 
who  calculated  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  atmo- 
sphere is  not  above  6S^  F.,  the  glandular  secretion  of  the 
skin  contributes  only  -^th  to  the  total  sum  of  cutaneous 
exhalation. 

The  quantity  of  watery  vapour  lost  by  transpiration,  is 
of  course  influenced  by  all  external  circumstances  which 
affect  the  exhalation  from,  other  evaporating  surfaces,  such 
as  the  temperature,  the  hygrometric  state,  and  the  stillness 
of  the  atmosphere.  But,  of  the  variations  to  which  it  is 
subject  imder  the  influence  of  these  conditions,  no  calcula- 
tion has  been  exactly  made. 

Neither,  until  recently,  has  there  been  any  estimate  of 
the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  exhaled  by  the  skin  on  an 
average,  or  in  various  circumstances.  Regnault  and  Reiset 
attempted  to  supply  this  defect,  and  concluded,  from  some 
careful  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
exhaled  from  the  skin  of  a  warm-blooded  animal  is  about 
■jij-th  of  that  furnished  by  the  pulmonary  respiration.  Dr. 
Edward  Smith's  calculation  is  somewhat  less  than  this. 
The  cutaneous  exhalation  is  most  abundant  in  the  lower 
classes  of  animals,  more  particularly  the  naked  Am- 
phibia, as  frogs  and  toads,  whose  skin  is  thin  and  moist, 
and  readily  permits  an  interchange  of  gases  between  the 
blood  circulating  in  it  and  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Bischoff  found  that,  after  the  lungs  of  frogs  had  been  tied 
and  cut  out,  about  a  quarter  of  a  cubic  inch  of  carbonic 
acid  gas  was  exhaled  by  the  skin  in  eight  hours.  And 
this  quantity  is  very  large,  when  it  is  remembered  that  a 
full-sized  frog  will  generate  only  about  half  a  cubic  inch  of 
carbonic  acid  by  his  lungs  and  skin  together  in  six  hours 
(Milne-Edwards  and  Miiller).     That  the  respiratory  func- 
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tion  of  the  skin  is,  perhaps,  even  more  considerable  in  the 
higher  animals  than  appears  to  be  the  case  £rom  the  ex* 
periments  of  Regnault  and  Reiset  just  alluded  to,  seemed 
probable  by  the  fact  obsenred  by  Magendie  and  others, 
that  if  the  skin  of  animals  is  covered  with  an  impermeable 
varnish,  or  the  body  enclosed,  all  but  the  head,  in  a 
caoutchouc  dress,  animals  soon  die,  as  if  asphyxiated; 
their  heart  and  lungs  being  gorged  with  blood,  and  their 
temperatures,  during  life,  gradually  falling  many  degrees, 
and  sometimes  as  much  as  36^  F.  below  the  ordinary 
standard  (Magendie).  Some  recent  experiments  of  Lashke- 
witzch  appear,  however,  to  confirm  the  opinion  of  Valentin, 
that  loss  of  temperature  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  in 
these  cases.  A  varnished  animal  is  said  to  have  suffered 
no  harm  when  surrounded  by  cotton  wadding,  but  it  died 
when  the  wadding  was  removed. 

Absorption  by  the  skin  has  been  already  mentioned,  as  an 
instance  in  which  that  process  is  most  actively  accom- 
plished. Metallic  preparations  rubbed  into  the  skin  have 
the  same  action  as  when  given  internally,  only  in  a  less 
degree.  Mercury  applied  in  this  manner  exerts  its  specific 
influence  upon  syphilis,  and  excites  salivation;  potassio^ 
tartrate  of  antimony  may  excite  vomiting,  or  an  eruption 
extending  over  the  whole  body ;  and  arsenic  may  produce 
poisonous  effects.  Vegetable  matters,  also,  if  soluble,  or 
already  in  solution,  give  rise  to  their  peculiar  effects,  as 
cathartics,  narcotics,  and  the  like,  when  rubbed  into  the 
skin.  The  effect  of  rubbing  is  probably  to  convey  the 
particles  of  the  matter  into  the  orifices  of  the  glands 
whence  they  are  more  readily  absorbed  than  they  would 
be  through  the  epidermis.  When  simply  left  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  substances,  unless  in  a  fluid  state,  are  seldom 
absorbed. 

It  has  long  been  a  contested  question  whether  the  skin 
covered  with  tlie  epidermis  has  the  power  of  absorbing 
water ;    and  it  is  a  point  the  more  difficult  to  determine 
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because  the  skin  loses  water  by  evaporation.  But,  from 
the  result  of  many  experiments,  it  may  now  be  regarded 
as  a  well-ascertained  fact  that  such  absorption  really  occurs. 
M.-Edwards  has  proved  that  the  absorption  of  water  by 
the  surface  of  the  body  may  take  place  in  the  lower 
animals  very  rapidly.  Not  only  frogs,  which  have  a  thin 
skin,  but  lizards,  in  which  the  cuticle  is  thicker  than  in 
man,  after  having  lost  weight  by  being  kept  for  some 
time  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  were  found  to  recover  both  their 
weight  and  plumpness  very  rapidly  when  immersed  in 
water.  When  merely  the  tail,  posterior  extremities,  and 
posterior  part  of  the  body  of  the  lizard  were  immersed,  the 
water  absorbed  was  distributed  throughout  the  system. 
And  a  like  absorption  through  the  skin,  though  to  a  less 
extent,  may  take  place  also  in  man. 

Dr.  Madden,  having  ascertained  the  loss  of  weight,  by 
cutaneous  and  pulmonary  transpiration,  that  occurred 
during  half  an  hour  in  the  air,  entered  the  bath,  and 
remained  immersed  during  the  same  period  of  time,  breath- 
ing through  a  tube  which  communicated  witli  the  air 
exterior  to  the  room.  He  was  then  carefully  dried  and 
again  weighed.  Twelve  experiments  were  performed  in 
this  manner;  and  in  ten  there  was  a  gain  of  weight, 
varying  from  2  scruples  to  5  drachms  and  4  scruples,  or  a 
mean  gain  of  I  drachm  2  scruples  and  1 3  grains.  The 
loss  in  the  air  during  the  same  length  of  time  (half  an 
hour)  varied  in  ten  experiments  from  2  J  drachms  to 
I  ounce  2-J-  scruples,  or  in  the  mean  was  about  6^  drachms. 
So  that,  admitting  the  supposition  that  the  cutaneous 
transpiration  was  entirely  suspended,  and  estimating  the 
loss  by  pulmonary  exhalation  at  3  drachms,  there  was,  in 
these  ten  experiments  of  Dr.  Madden,  an  average  absorp- 
tion of  4  drachms  I  scruple,  and  3  grains,  by  the  surface 
of  the  body,  during  half  an  hour.  In  four  experiments 
performed  by  M.  Berthold,  the  gain  in  weiglit  was  greater 
than  in  those  of  Dr.  Madden. 
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In  severe  cases  of  dysphagia,  when  not  even  fluids  can 
be  taken  into  the  stomach,  immersion  in  a  bath  of  warm 
water  or  of  milk  and  water  may  assuage  the  thirst ;  and  it 
has  been  found  in  such  cases  that  the  weight  of  the  body 
is  increased  by  the  immersion.  Sailors  also,  when  destitute 
of  fresh  water,  And  their  urgent  thirst  allayed  by  soaking 
their  clothes  in  salt  water  and  wearing  them  in  that  state ; 
but  these  effects  may  be  in  part  due  to  the  hindrance  to 
the  evaporation  of  water  from  the  skin. 

The  absorption,  also,  of  different  kinds  of  gas  by  the 
skin  is  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Abemethy,  Cruik- 
shank,  Beddoes,  and  others.  In  these  cases,  of  course, 
the  absorbed  gases  combine  with  the  fluids,  and  lose  the 
gaseous  form.  Several  physiologists  have  observed  an 
absorption  of  nitrogen  by  the  skin.  Beddoes  says,  that  he 
saw  the  arm  of  a  negro  become  pale  for  a  short  time  when 
immersed  in  chlorine ;  and  Abemethy  observed  that  when 
he  held  his  hands  in  oxygen,  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and 
other  gases  contained  in  jars,  over  mercury,  the  volume  of 
the  gases  became  considerably  diminished. 

The  share  which  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  has  in 
the  maintenance  of  the  uniform  temperature  of  the  body, 
and  the  necessary  adaptation  thereto  of  the  production  of 
lieat,  have  been  already  mentioned  (p.  239). 


CHAPTER   XV. 

THE    KIDNEYS    AKD    TKEIB    BBCBETIOK. 

Structure  of  the  Kidneyi. 
Tee  kidnej  ie  covered  oa  the  outeide  by  a  rather  tough 
fibrous  capsule,  which  is  slightly  attached  by  ita  ianer  sur- 
&ce  to  the  proper  Bubetance  of  the  organ  by  means  of  very 
fine  fibres  of  areolar  tissue  and  minute  blood-resaela. 
From  the  healthy  kidney,  therefore,  it  may  be  easily  torn 
off  without  injury  to  the  subjacent  cortical  portion  of  the 
Fig.  no."  organ.      At  the   httua   or 

notch  of  the  kidney,  it 
becomes  continuous  with 
the  external  coat  of  the 
upper  and  dilated  part  of 
the  ureter. 

On    making    a    section 

length -wise    through    the 

kidney  (fig.  1 20)  the  mun 

part   of    its   substance   ia 

.   seen    to   be   composed   of 

"  two  chief  portions,  called 

respectively     the'    cortical 

and  the  medullary  portion, 

the  latter  being  also  some 

times  called  the  pyramidal 

portion,  from  the  fact  of  ita  being  composed  of  about  a 


*  Tig.  ISO.  Plan  of  s  longitodiniil  section  through  the  pelvis  nnd 
sabBtBDce  of  the  right  kidney,  \  ;  a,  the  cortiesl  substance  ;  b,  b,  Lroad 
part  of  the  pyramids  of  Ualpigbi ;  c,  c,  the  divisions  of  the  pelvis 
named  calycee,  laid  open  ;  (f,  one  of  these  onopened  ;  d,  gamniit  of  the 
pyramids  or  pspillie  projecting  into  caljceB  ;  «,  e,  section  of  the  narrow 
part  of  two  pyramids  near  the  calyces ;  p,  jwlvis  or  pnlarged  divisions  of 
the  ureter  within  the  liidney;  u,  the  ureter  ;  i,  thesinna;  A,  thehilna 
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dozen  conical  bundles  of  urine-tubes,  each  bundle  being 
called  a  pyramid.  The  upper  part  of  the  duct  of  the 
organ,  or  the  ureter,  is  dilated  into  what  is  called  the  pelvis 
of  the  kidney ;  and  this,  again,  after  separating  into  two 
or  three  principal  divisions,  is  finally  subdivided  into  still 
smaller  portions,  varying  in  number  from  about  8  to  12, 
or  even  more,  and  called  calyces.  Each  of  these  little 
calyces  or  cups,  again,  receives  the  pointed  extremity  or 
papilla  of  a  pyramid.  Sometimes,  however,  more  than  one 
papilla  is  received  by  a  calyx. 

The  kidney  is  a  gland  of  the  class  called  tubular,  and 
both  its  cortical  and  medullary  portions  are  composed 
essentially  of  secreting  tubes,  the  tubuli  uriniferi,  which 
by  one  extremity,  in  the  cortical  p^g   ,2i.* 

portion,  end  commonly  in  little 
saccules  containing  blood -ves-  ^^^^^^l^^fes 
sels,  called  Malpighian  bodies,  /^^'^d^'^^i 
and  by  the  other  open  through 
the  papilla  into  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidney,  and  thus  discharge  the 
urine  which  flows  through  them. 

In  the  pyramids  they  are 
chiefly  straight  —  dividing  and 
diverging  as  they  ascend  through 
these  into  the  cortical  portion; 
while  in  the  latter  region  they 
spread  out  more  irregularly,  and 
become  much  branched  and  convoluted. 

The  tubuli  uriniferi  (fig.  1 2 1 )  are  composed  of  a  nearly 
homogeneous  membrane,  lined  internally  by  spheroidal 
epithelium,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  their  extent  are 
about  .^  of  an  inch  in  diameter, — becoming  somewhat 


^^1 


*  Fig.  121.  A.  Portion  of  a  secreting  canal  from  the  cortical  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney.  B.  The  epithelium  or  gland-cells,  more  highly 
magnified  (700  times). 
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larger  than  thia  immediatel;  before  they  opeu  through  the 
Fiq.  112."  papilla.     On    tracing  these   tn- 

bules  upwards  from  the  papillw, 
they  are  found  to  divide  dicho- 
tomonsly  as  they  ascend  through 
the  pyramids,  and  on  readunff 
the  bases  of  the  latter,  they 
begin  to  branch  and  diverge 
,  more  widely,  and  to  form  by 
their  branches  and  conTolutionB 
the  essential  part  of  the  cortical 
portion  of  the  organ.  At  their 
extremities  they  become  dilated 
into  the  Malpigkian  capiulet. 
Until  recently,  it  was  believed 
that  the  straig'ht  tubules  in  the 
pyramids  branch  out  and  become 
conToluted  immediately  on  reach- 
ing the  bases  of  the  pyramids ; 
but  between  the  straight  tubes 
in  the  pyramids  and  the  convo- 
luted tubes  in  the  cortical  por- 
tion, there  has  been  shown  to  be 
a  system  of  tubules  of  smaller  diameter  than  either,  which 
form  intercommunications  between  the  two  varieties  for- 
merly recognised.  These  intervening  tubules,  called  the 
looped  tubes  of  Henle,  arising  &om  the  straight  tubes  in 


*  Fig.  122.  Diagram  of  the  looped  uriniferous  tiibcs  Bud  tlieit  con- 
nection with  the  capsulns  of  tlic  glomeruli  (from  Southcy,  after  Ludwig). 
Id  the  lower  part  of  the  figure  one  of  the  large  branching  tubes  is  shown 
opening  an  a  papilla  ;  in  the  midille  part  two  of  the  looped  small  tubea 
are  seen  desccuciing  to  form  their  loops,  and  rc-aacending  in  the  medul- 
lary aubetance  ;  while  in  tbe  upper  or  cortical  part,  these  tuhea,  after 
ftome  enlargement,  are  represented  as  becoming  conrolut«d  and  dilated 
in  the  capsules  of  glomeruli. 
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Bome  part  of  their  course,  or  being  continued  from  their 
eztremitiea  at  tbe  bases  of  the  pjramidB,  pass  down  loop* 
wise  iu  the  pyramids  for  a  longer  or  shorter  distance,  and 
then,  again  turning  up,  end  in  the  convoluted  tubes  whose 
extremities  are  dilated  into  the  Malptghian  capnlu  before 
referred  to  (fig.  122].  On  a  tnaneyerse  section  of  a  pyramid 
(fig.  123),  tbeee  looped  tubes  are  seen  to  be  of  much 
smaller  calibre  than  the  straight  ones,  which  are  passing 
down  to  open  through  the  papillse. 

The  Malpigkian  bodUi  are  found  only  in  the  cortical  part 
of  the  kidney.  Ou  a  section  of  the  organ,  some  of  them 
are  just  visible  to  the  naked  eye  as  minute  red  points; 
others  axe  too  small  to  be  thus  seen.  Their  average 
diameter  is  about  -p^  of  an  inch.  Each  of  them  is  com- 
posed of  the  dilated  extreoiity  of  an  urinary  tube,  or 
Malpighian  eaptide,  enclosing  a  tuft  of  blood-vessels. 

In     connection  „.  , 

with  these  little 
bodies  the  general 
distribution  of 
blood  -  vessels  to 
the  kidney  may  be 


The  renal  1 
teiy  divides  into 
several  branches, 
which,  passing  in 
at  the  hilus  of 
the  kidney,  and 
covered  by  a  fine 
sheath  of  areolar 
tissue  derived  from  the  capsule,  enter  the  substance  <^  the 

*  Fig.  113.  Tranivereesectionof  a  renalpapilU(fnini  KoUiker)  ij*. 
o,  larger  tube*  or  papillary  ducti  ;  6,  smaller  tubes  of  Henle ;  1^  blood- 
vessels, distinguished  by  th«ir  flatter  epitbelinin ;  A  nuclei  of  tit* 
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organ  chiefly  in  the  interrals  between  the  papillffi,  and 
penetrate  the  cortical  subatance,  where  this  dips  down  be- 
tween the  bases  of  the  pyramids.  Here  they  form  a 
tolerably  dense  plexus  of  an  arched  form,  and  from  this 
are  given  off  smaller  arteries  which  ulUmately  supply  the 
Malpighian  bodies. 

The  small  afferent  artery  (fig. 
124),  which  enters  the  Malpi- 
ghian body  by  perforating  the 
eapmla,  breaks  up  in  the  interior 
into  a  dense  and  convoluted  and 
looped  capillary  plexus,  which  is 
ultimately  gathered  up  agaia 
iato  a  single  email  efferent  vessel, 
comparable  to  a  miuute  vein, 
which  leaves  the  Malpighian 
ciipeule  just  by  the  point  at 
which  the  afferent  artery  enters  it.  On  leaving,  it  doea 
not  immediately  join  other  small  veins  as  miglit  have  been 
expected,  but  again  breaking  up  iuto  a  network  of  capil- 
lary vessels,  is  distributed  on  the  exterior  of  the  tubule, 
from  whose  dilated  end  it  had  just  emerged.  After  this 
second  breaking  up  it  is  finally  collected  into  a  small  vein, 
which,  by  union  with  others  like  it,  helps  to  form  the 
radicles  of  the  renal  vein. 

The  Malpighian  capsule  is  lined  by  a  layer  of  fine  squa- 
mous epithelial  cells ;  but  whether  the  email  glomerulus 
or  tuft  of  capillaries  in  the  interior  is  covered  by  a  similar 
layer  is  uncertain.     Kolliker  believes  that  such  a  covering, 


*  Fig.  124.  Dingmm  showing  the  rclutinn  or  tlie  Mnl;iighiaD  body 
to  tho  oriniferous  ducta  and  blood-vpssela  (sftpr  Bownrnn}  :  a,  one  of 
the  interlobiilur  arteries  ;  a',  aflcrent  Brt«r]'  passing  into  the  gloincnilOB; 
e,  ca]>8ulc  of  the  Malpighian  body,  forming  the  termination  of  and  con- 
tinuoua  with  (,  tho  uriniforoUH  tnhe  ;  e',  e',  efferent  vessels  which  sub- 
divide  in  the  gilexus  p,  Burroundiiig  tho  tube,  and  finally  U 
the  branch  of  the  reaal  vein  t. 
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although  exceedingly  thin,  ia  preeent,  and  has  delineated 
the  appearance  in  the.  accompanjiag  diagram  (fig.  125). 

Besides  the  small  afftrent  arteries  of  the  Malpighian 
bodies,  there  are,  of  course,  p^  ,2,  • 

others  which  are  distri- 
buted in  the  ordinary 
maimer,  for  nutrition's 
sake,  to  the  different  parts 
of  the  organ ;  and  in  the 
pyramids,  between  the 
tubes,  there  are  numerous 
straight  Tessels,  the  vaaa 
recta,  supposed  by  some 
observers  to  be  branches 
of  vaia  efftrentia  from 
Malpighian  bodies,  and 
therefore  comparable  to  the 
venous  plexus  around  the  tubules  in  the  eortieal  portion, 
while  others  think  that  they  arise  directly  &om  small 
branches  of  the  renal  arteries. 

Between  the  tubes,  vessels,  etc.,  which  make  up  the 
main  substance  of  the  kidney,  there  exists  in  small  quantity 
a  fine  matrix  of  areolar  tissue. 

The  nerves  of  the  kidney  are  derived  &om  the  renal 
plexus,  t 


*  Fig.  125.  ScmidiagTsmmatic  represeutation  of  a  Malpighian  hody 
in  its  relation  to  the  urioiferous  tnbe  (from  Kblliker)  '^_?.  a,  capsnl« 
ot  the  Malpighian  bo*Iy  ;  d,  epithelinm  of  the  nriniferoua  tube  ;  i,  de- 
tached epithelium  ;  /,  atfercat  vessel  ;  g,  efferent  vessel ;  A,  convoluted 
vetiaela  of  the  glomenilua. 

t  For  a  mors  detailed  account  of  the  BtTDctnre  of  the  kidney  and  a 
Bammary  of  tbe  Tarions  opinions  on  the  sohject,  the  student  may  b« 
rererreii  especially  to  Quain's  Anatomy,  7th  ed.,  and  to  a  paper  hjDr. 
Reginald  Southey  in  voL  L  of  tbe  3L  Bartholomew's  Hospital  Report*. 
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Secretion  of  Urine, 

The  separation  from  the  blood  of  the  solids  in  a  state 
of  solution  in  the  iirine  is  probably  effected,  like  other 
secretions,  by  the  agency  of  the  gland-cells,  and  equally 
in  all  parts  of  the  urine-tubes.  The  urea  and  uric  acid, 
and  perhaps  some  of  the  other  constituents  existing  ready 
formed  in  the  blood,  may  need  only  separation,  that  is 
they  may  pass  from  the  blood  to  the  urine  without  further 
elaboration ;  but  this  is  not  the  case  with  some  of  the 
other  principles  of  the  urine,  such  as  the  acid  phosphates 
and  the  sulphates,  for  these  salts  do  not  exist  as  such  in 
the  blood,  and  must  be  formed  by  the  chemical  agency  of 
the  cells. 

The  watery  part  of  the  urine  is  probably  in  part  sepa- 
rated  by  the  same  structures  that  secrete  the  solids,  but 
the  ingenious  suggestion  of  Mr.  Bowman  that  the  water 
of  the  urine  is  mainly  strained  off,  so  to  speak,  by  the 
Malpighian  bodies,  from  the  blood  which  circulates  in  their 
capillary  tufts,  is  exceedingly  probable ;  although  if,  as 
Kolliker  and  others  maintain,  there  is  an  epithelial  cover- 
ing to  these  tufts  or  glomeruli,  it  is  very  likely  that  the 
solids  of  the  urine  may  be  in  part  secreted  here  also.  We 
may,  therefore,  conclude  that  all  parts  of  the  tubular 
system  of  the  kidney  take  part  in  the  secretion  of  the 
urine  as  a  whole,  but  that  there  is  a  provision  also  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  vessels  in  the  Malpighian  bodies  for  a 
more  simple  draining  off  of  water  from  the  blood  when 
required. 

The  large  size  of  the  renal  arteries  and  veins  permits  so 
rapid  a  transit  of  the  blood  through  the  kidneys,  that  the 
whole  of  the  blood  is  purified  by  them.  The  secretion  of 
urine  is  rapid  in  comparison  with  other  secretions,  and  as 
each  portion  is  secreted,  it  propels  that  which  is  already  in 
the  tubes  onwards  into  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney.  Thence 
through  the  ureter  the  urine  passes  into  the  bladder,  into 


•    i 
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which  its  rate  and  mode  of  entrance  ^has  been  watched  in 
cases  of  ectopia  vesicee,  i.e.y  of  such  fissures  in  the  anterior 
and  lower  part  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  bladder,  as  exposed  to  view  its  hinder  wall 
together  with  the  orifices  of  the  ureters.  Some  good 
observations  on  such  cases  were  made  by  Mr.  Erichsen. 
The  urine  does  not  enter  the  bladder  at  any  regular  rate, 
nor  is  there  a  synchronism  in  its  movement  through  the 
two  ureters.  During  fasting,  two  or  three  drops  enter  the 
bladder  every  minute,  each  drop  as  it  enters  first  raising 
up  the  little  papilla  on  which,  in  these  cases,  the  ureter 
opens,  and  then  passing  slowly  through  its  orifice,  which 
at  once  again  closes  like  a  sphincter.  In  the  recumbent 
posture,  the  urine  collects  for  a  little  time  in  the  ureters, 
then  flows  gently,  and,  if  the  body  be  raised,  runs  firom 
them  in  a  stream  till  they  are  empty.  Its  flow  is  increased 
in  deep  inspiration,  or  straining,  and  in  active  exercise,  and 
in  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  after  a  meal. 

The  same  observations,  also,  showed  how  fast  some 
substances  pass  from  the  stomach  through  the  circulation, 
and  through  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys.  Ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  so  passed  on  one  occasion  in  a  minute  :  vegetable 
substances,  such  as  rhubarb,  occupied  from  sixteen  to 
thirty- five  minutes  j  neutral  alkaline  salts  with  vegetable 
acids,  which  were  generally  decomposed  in  transitUy  made 
the  urine  alkaline  in  from  twenty-eight  to  forty-seven 
minutes.  But  the  times  of  passage  varied  much ;  and  the 
transit  was  always  slow  when  the  substances  were  taken 
during  digestion. 

The  urine  collecting  in  the  urinary  bladder  is  prevented 
from  regurgitation  into  the  ureters  by  the  mode  in  which 
these  pass  through  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  namely,  by 
their  lying  for  between  half  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
between  the  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  and  then  turning 
rather  abruptly  forwards,  and  opening  through  the  latter, 
it  collects  till  the  distension  of  the  bladder  is  felt  either 
by  direct  sensation,  or,  in  ordinary  ca&eB,  \>^  ^  \x^s^^sct^ 
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sensation  at  and  near  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Then,  the 
effort  of  the  will  being  directed  primarily  to  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  and  through  them  (by  reason  of  its  tendency 
to  act  with  them)  to  the  urinary  bladder,  the  latter, 
though  ita  muscular  walls  are  really  composed  of  invo- 
luntary muscle,  contracts,  and  expels  the  urine.  (See  also 
p.  223). 

The  Urine :  its  general  Properties. 

Healthy  urine  is  a  clear  limpid  fluid,  of  a  pale  yellow  or 
amber  colour,  with  a  peculiar  faint  aromatic  odour,  which 
becomes  pungent  and  ammoniacal  when  decomposition 
takes  place.  The  urine,  though  usually  clear  and  trans- 
parent at  first,  often  becomes  as  it  cools  opaque  and 
turbid  from  the  deposition  of  part  of  its  constituents  pre- 
viously held  in  solution  ;  and  this  may  be  consistent  with 
health,  though  it  is  only  in  disease  that,  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  98°  or  100°,  at  which  it  is  voided,  the  urine  is 
turbid  even  when  first  expelled.  Although  ordinarily  of 
pale  amber  colour,  yet,  consistently  with  health,  the  urine 
may  be  nearly  colourless,  or  of  a  brownish  or  deep  orange 
tint,  and,  between  these  extremes,  it  may  present  every 
shade  of  colour. 

When  secreted,  and  most  commonly  when  first  voided, 
the  urine  has  a  distinctly  acid  reaction  in  man  and  all  car- 
nivorous animals,  and  it  thus  remains  tiU  it  is  neutralized 
or  made  alkaline  by  the  ammonia  developed  in  it  by 
decomposition.  In  most  herbivorous  animals,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  urine  is  alkaline  and  turbid.  The  difference 
depends,  not  on  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  secretion, 
but  on  the  differences  in  the  food  on  which  the  two  classes 
subsist :  for  when  carnivorous  animals,  such  as  dogs,  are 
restricted  to  a  vegetable  diet,  their  urine  becomes  pale, 
turbid,  and  alkaline,  like  that  of  an  herbivorous  animal, 
but  resumes  its  former  acidity  on  the  return  to  an  animal 
diet ;  while  the  urine  voided  by  herbivorous  animals,  e.g., 
rabbits,  fed  for  some  time  exclusively  upon  animal  sub- 
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stances,  presents  the  acid  reaction  and  other  qualities  of 
the  urine  of  Carnivora,  its  ordinary  alkalinity,  being  re- 
stored only  on  the  substitution  of  a  vegetable  for  the  animal 
diet  (Bernard).  Human  urine  is  not  usually  rendered 
alkaline  by  vegetable  diet,  but  it  becomes  so  after  the  free 
use  of  alkaline  medicines,  or  of  the  alkaline  salts  with  car- 
bonic or  vegetable  acids ;  for  these  latter  are  changed  into 
alkaline  carbonates  previous  to  elimination  by  the  kidneys. 
Except  in  these  cases,  it  is  very  rarely  alkaline,  imless 
ammonia  has  been  developed  in  it  by  decomposition  com<» 
mencing  before  it  is  evacuated  from  the  bladder. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  the  human  urine  is  about 
1020.  Probably  no  other  animal  fluid  presents  so  many 
varieties  in  density  within  twenty-four  hours  as  the  urine 
does;  for  the  relative  quantity  of  water  and  of  solid 
constituents  of  which  it  is  composed  is  materially  influ- 
enced by  the  condition  and  occupation  of  the  body  during 
the  time  at  which  it  is  secreted,  by  the  length  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  last  meal,  and  by  several 
other  accidental  circumstances.  The  existence  of  these 
causes  of  diflerence  in  the  composition  of  the  urine  has 
led  to  the  secretion  being  described  imder  the  three 
heads  of  urina  sanguinis,  urina  potus,  and  urina  cibi.  The 
flrst  of  these  names  signifies  the  urine,  or  that  part  of  it 
which  is  secreted  from  the  blood  at  times  in  which  neither 
food  nor  drink  has  been  recently  taken,  and  is  applied 
especially  to  the  urine  which  is  evacuated  in  the  morning 
before  breakfast.  The  urina  potus  indicates  the  iirine 
secreted  shortly  after  the  introduction  of  any  considerable 
quantity  of  fluid  into  the  body :  and  the  urina  cibi  the  por* 
tions  secreted  during  the  period  immediately  succeeding  a 
meal  of  solid  food.  The  last  kind  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  solid  matter  than  either  of  the  others;  the  flrst  or 
second,  being  largely  diluted  with  water,  possesses  a  com- 
paratively low  speciflo  gravity.  Of  these  three  kinds,  the 
morning  iirine  is  the  best  calculated  for  qoiqI^^,  csoika  V(» 
repreaenta  the  simple  secretion  umnixod  w\&.  ^i!iEi<^  ^QisisciXi^ 
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of  food  or  drink ;  if  it  be  not  used,  the  whole  of  the  urine 
passed  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours  should  be 
taken.  In  accordance  with  the  various  circumstances 
above-mentioned,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  may, 
consistently  with  health,  range  widely  on  both  sides  of 
the  usual  average.  The  average  healthy  range  may 
be  stated  at  from  1015  in  the  winter  to  1025  in  the 
summer,  and  variations  of  diet  and  exercise  may  make  as 
g^eat  a  difference.  In  disease,  the  variation  may  be 
greater;  sometimes  descending,  in  albuminuria,  to  1004, 
and  frequently  ascending  in  diabetes,  when  the  urine  is 
loaded  with  sugar,  to  1050,  or  even  to  1060. 

The  whole  quantity  of  urine  secreted  in  twenty-four 
hours  is  subject  to  variation  according  to  the  amount  of 
fluid  drunk,  and  the  proportion  of  the  latter  passing  off 
from  the  skin,  lungs,  and  alimentary  canal.  It  is  because 
the  secretion  of  the  skin  is  more  active  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  that  the  quantity  of  urine  is  smaller,  and  its 
specific  gravity  proportionately  higher.  On  taking  the 
mean  of  numerous  observations  by  several  experimenters, 
Dr.  Parkes  found  that  the  average  quantity  voided  in 
twenty-four  hours  by  healthy  male  adults  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  of  age,  amounted  to  52^  fiuid  ounces. 

Chemical  Composition  0/  the  Urine, 

The  urine  consists  of  water,  holding  in  solution  certain 
animal  and  saline  matters  as  its  ordinary  constituents,  and 
occasionally  various  matters  taken  into  the  stomach  as 
food — salts,  colouring  matter,  and  the  like.  The  quan- 
tities of  the  several  natural  and  constant  ingredients  of 
the  urine  are  stated  somewhat  differently  by  the  different 
chemists  who  have  analysed  it ;  but  many  of  the  differences 
■are  not  important,  and  the  well-known  accuracy  of  the 
several  chemists  renders  it  almost  immaterial  which  of  the 
analyses  is  adopted.  The  analysis  by  A.  Becquerel  being 
adopted  by  Dr.  Prout,  and  by  Dr.  Golding  Bird,  will  be 
here  employed.     (Table  1.) 
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Table  II.  has  been  compiled  from  the  obseryations  of 
Dr.  Parkes,  and  of  numerous  other  authors  quoted  in  his 
*  admirable  work  on  the  urine. 

Table  I. 

Average  quajitity  of  each  constituent  of  the  Urine  in 

1000  parts. 

Water 967* 

Urea 14*230 

-46^ 


.  )    inseparable  from  )      ^^.^^ 
)       each  other        ( 


Uric  acid 

Colouring  matter  .... 
MucuSi  and  animal  extractive  mattter 

^Sulphates  { ^]^       ^ 

I  Lime 

Salt.      ^'-P^-^P^**"      Ciesia    , 

\  ( Ammonia    /        .        .        •        • 


8135 


Chlorides 


Silica. 


{Sodium 
Potassium 
Hippurate  of  soda 
^Fluoride  of  potassium 


) 


traces 


lOOO'OOO 

Table  II. 

Average  quantity  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  Urine  esocreted 
in  24  hours  by  healthy  male  adults. 

Water 52*     fluid  ounoei. 

Urea. .    .  512*4  grains.  < 

Uric  acid 8*5 

Hippuric  acid,  uncertain,  probably  10  to  15* 

Sulphuric  acid 31*11 

Phosphoric  acid 45* 

Chlorine 105*0 

Chloride  of  Ammonium 35*^5 


Potash         .... 
Soda         •        .        .        . 

Lime 

Magnesia 

Mucus  .... 

ICreatin 
Creatinin 
Pigment 
Xnnthin 
MTpoxanthin 
Beainous  matter, 
etc 


58- 
125* 

3  5 

3* 
7- 


154*0   ,» 


Q  ^  % 
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From  these  proportions,  however,  moet  of  the  couati- 
tuents  are,  even  in  health,  liable  to  rariationB.  Especially 
the  water  is  so.  Its  variations  in  different  seasons,  and 
according;  to  the  quantity  of  drink  and  exercise,  have 
already  been  mentioned.  It  is  also  liable  to  be  influenced 
by  the  condition  of  the  nervous  system,  be 
greatly  increased  iu  hysteria,  and  some  other  i 
affections ;  and  at  other  times  diminished.  In  soma 
diseases  it  is  enormously  increased ;  and  its  increase  may 
be  either  attended  with  an  augmented  quantity  of  solid 
matter,  as  in  ordinary  diabetes,  or  may  be  nearly  the  sole 
change,  as  in  the  affection  termed  diabetes  insipidus.  In 
other  diseases,  e.g.,  the  various  forms  of  albuminuria,  the 
quantity  may  be  considerably  diminished.  A  febrile  con- 
dition almost  always  diminishes  the  quantity  of  water; 
and  a  like  diminution  is  caused  by  any  affection  which 
draws  off  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  from  the  body  through 
any  other  channel  than  that  of  the  kidneys,  e.g.,  the  bowels 
and  the  skin. 

l,jj,  ,j5  .  Urea. — Urea  is  the    prin- 

I  cipal  solid  constituent  of  the 

I  urine,    forming    nearly   one- 

I  half  of  the  whole  quantity  of 

I  solid  matter.     It  is  also  the 

most    important    ingredient, 

I  since  it  is  the  chief  substance 

I  by  which  the  nitrogen  of  de- 

I  composed   tissue  and  euper- 

1  QuouB  food  is  excreted  irom 

I  the  body.     For  its  removal, 

the  secretion  of  urine  seems 

eqiecially  provided ;  and  by  its  retention  in  the  blood  the 

most  pernicious  effects  are  produced. 

Urea,  like  the    other  solid    constituents  of    the  urine, 


*  Fig.  126.    Crystals  of  orea. 
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exists  in  a  state  of  solution.  Bui  it  may  be  procured  in 
the  solid  state,  and  then  appears  in  the  form  of  delicate 
silvery  acicular  crystals,  which,  under  the  microscope, 
appear  as  four-sided  prisms  (fig.  126).  It  is  obtained  in 
this  state  by  evaporating  urine  carefully  to  the  consistence 
of  honey,  acting  on  the  inspissated  mass  with  four  parts 
of  alcohol,  then  evaporating  the  alcoholic  solution,  and 
purifying  the  residue  by  repeated  solution  in  water  or 
alcohol,  and  finally  allowing  it  to  crystcJlise.  It  readily 
combines  with  an  acid,  like  a  weak  base ;  and  may  thus  be 
conveniently  procured  in  the  form  of  a  nitrate,  by  adding 
about  half  a  drachm  of  pure  nitric  acid  to  double  that 
quantity  of  urine  in  a  watch  glass.  The  crystals  of  nitrate 
of  urea  are  formed  more  rapidly  if  the  urine  have  been 
previously  concentrated  by  evaporation. 

Urea  is  colourless  when  pure ;  when  impure,  yellow  or 
brown :  without  smell,  and  of  a  cooling,  nitre-like  taste  ; 
has  neither  an  acid  nor  an  alkaline  re-action,  and  deli- 
quesces in  a  moist  and  warm  atmosphere.  At  59°  F.  it 
requires  for  its  solution  less  than  its  weight  of  water ;  it  is 
dissolved  in  all  proportions  by  boiling  water ;  but  it  re- 
quires five  times  its  weight  of  cold  alcohol  for  its  solution. 
At  248°  F.  it  melts  without  undergoing  decomposition  ;  at 
a  still  higher  temperature  ebullition  takes  place,  and  car- 
]>onate  of  ammonia  sublimes ;  the  melting  mass  gradually 
acquires  a  pulpy  consistence  ;  and,  if  the  heat  is  carefully 
regulated,  leaves  a  grey-white  powder,  cyanic  acid. 

Urea  is  identical  in  composition  with  cyanate  of  ammo- 
nia, and  was  first  artificially  produced  by  Wohler  from  this 
substance.     Thus : — 

Cyanate  of  Ammonia.  Urea. 

CHNO.  H,N        =        CH.NjO. 

The  action  of  heat  upon  urea  in  evolving  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  and  leaving  cyanic  acid,  is  thus  explained.  A 
similar  decomposition  of  the  urea  with  development  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  ensues  spontaneo\i&\j  ^^ieiii\]cravsbS& 
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kept  for  some  days  after  being  voided,  and  explains  the 
ammoniacal  odour  then  evolved.  It  is  probable,  that  this 
spontaneous  decomposition  is  accelerated  by  the  mucus  and 
other  animal  matters  in  the  urine,  which,  by  ^becoming 
putrid,  act  the  part  of  a  ferment  and  excite  a  change  of 
composition  in  the  surrounding  compounds.  It  is  chiefly 
thus  that  the  urea  is  sometimes  decomposed  before  it 
leaves  the  bladder,  when  the  mucous  membrane  is  diseased, 
and  the  mucus  secreted  by  it  is  both  more  abundant  and, 
probably,  more  prone  than  usual  to  become  putrid.  The 
same  occurs  also  in  some  affections  of  the  nervous  systeni, 
particularly  in  paraplegia. 

The  quantity  of  urea  excreted  is,  like  that  of  the  urine 
itself,  subject  to  considerable  variation.  It  is  materially 
influenced  by  diet,  being  greater  when  animal  food  is 
exclusively  used,  less  when  the  diet  is  mixed,  and  least  of 
all  with  a  vegetable  diet.  As  a  rule,  men  excrete  a  larger 
quantity  than  women,  and  persons  in  the  middle  periods  of 
life  a  larger  quantity  than  infants  or  old  people  (Lecanu). 
The  quantity  of  urea  does  not  necessarily  increase  and 
decrease  with  that  of  the  iirine,  though  on  the  whole  it 
would  seem  that  whenever  the  amount  of  urine  is  much 
augmented,  the  quantity  of  urea  also  is  usually  increased 
(Becquerel) ;  and  it  appears  from  observations  of  Genth, 
that  the  quantity  of  urea,  as  of  urine,  may  be  especially 
increased  by  drinking  large  quantities  of  water.  In  various 
diseases,  as  albuminuria,  the  quantity  is  reduced  consider- 
ably below  the  healthy  standard,  while  in  other  affections 
it  is  above  it. 

The  urea  appears  to  be  derived  from  two  different  sources. 
That  it  is  derived  in  part  from  the  unassimilated  elements 
of  nitrogenous  food,  circulating  with  the  blood,  is  shown 
in  the  increase  which  ensues  on  substituting  an  animal  or 
highly  nitrogenous  for  a  vegetable  diet ;  in  the  much  larger 
amount,  nearly  double,  excreted  by  Camivora  than  Her- 
bivora,  independent  of  exercise ;  and  in  its  diminution  to 
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about  one-half  during  Btanration,  or  during  the  exclusion 
of  non-nitrogenous  principles  of  food.  But  that  it  is  in 
larger  part  derived  from  the  disintegration  of  the  azotized 
animal  tissues,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  it  continues  to  be 
excreted,  though  in  smaller  quantity  than  usual,  when  all 
nitrogenous  substances  are  strictly  excluded  from  the  food, 
as  when  the  diet  consists  for  several  days  of  sugar,  starch, 
gum,  oil,  and  similar  non-azotized  vegetable  substances 
(Lehmann).  It  is  excreted  also,  even  though  no  food  at 
all  be  taken  for  a  considerable  time ;  thus  it  is  found  in 
the  urine  of  reptiles  which  have  fasted  for  months ;  and 
in  the  urine  of  a  madman,  who  had  fasted  eighteen  days, 
Lassaigne  found  both  urea  and  all  the  components  of 
healthy  urine.  Probably  all  the  nitrogenous  tissues  fur- 
nish a  share  of  urea  by  their  decomposition. 

It  has  been  commonly  taken  for  granted  that  the  quan- 
tity of  urea  in  the  urine  is  greatly  increased  by  active 
exercise;  but  numerous  observers  have  feiiled  to  detect 
more  than  a  slight  increase  under  such  circumstances; 
and  our  notions  concerning  the  relation  of  this  excretory 
product  to  the  destruction  of  muscular  fibre,  consequent 
on  the  exercise  of  the  latter,  have  lately  undergone  con- 
siderable modification.  There  is  no  doubt,  of  course,  that 
like  all  parts  of  the  body,  the  muscles  have  but  a  limited 
term  of  existence,  and  are  being  constantly  renewed,  at 
the  same  time  that  a  part  of  the  products  of  their  disin- 
tegration appears  in  the  urine  in  the  form  of  urea.  But  the 
waste  is  not  so  fast  as  it  has  been  frequently  supposed  to 
be;  and  the  theory  that  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
the  muscle  is  expressed  by  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted 
in  the  urine,  and  that  each  act  of  contraction  corresponds 
to  an  equivalent  waste  of  muscle-structure,  is  founded  on 
error.     (See  also  chapter  on  Motion.) 

Urea  exists  ready-formed  in  the  blood,  and  is  simply 
abstracted  therefrom  by  the  kidneys.  It  may  be  detected 
in  small  quantity  in  the  blood,  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
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the  body,  e.g,,  the  humours  of  the  eye  (Millon),  eveu  while 
the  fimctionB  of  the  kidneys  are  unimpaired :  but  when 
from  any  caiise,  especially  extensive  disease  or  extirpation 
of  the  kidneys,  the  separation  of  iirine  is  imperfect,  the 
urea  is  found  largely  in  the  blood  and  in  most  other  fluids 
of  the  body. 

IJric  Acid. — ^This,  which  is  another  nitrogenous  animal 

substance,  with  the  for- 
mula C5N4H4O3,  and  was 
formerly  termed  lithic  acid, 
on  account  of  its  existence 
in  many  forms  of  urinary 
calculi,  is  rarely  absent 
from  the  urine  of  man  or 
animals,  though  in  the 
feline  tribe  it  seems  to 
be  sometimes  entirely  re- 
placed by  urea  (G.  Bird). 
Its  proportionate  quantity 
varies  considerably  in  different  animals.  In  man,  and 
Mammalia  generally,  especially  the  Ilerbivora,  it  is  com- 
paratively small.  In  the  whole  tribe  of  birds  and  of 
serpents,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  is  very  large, 
greatly  exceeding  that  of  the  urea.  In  the  iirine  of  grani- 
vorous  birds,  indeed,  urea  is  rarely  if  ever  found,  its  place 
being  entirely  supplied  by  uric  acid.  The  quantity  of  uric 
acid,  like  that  of  urea,  in  human  urine,  is  increased  by  the 
use  of  animal  food,  and  decreased  by  the  use  of  food  free 
from  nitrogen,  or  by  an  exclusively  vegetable  diet.  In 
most  febrile  diseases,  and  in  plethora,  it  is  formed  in 
unnatiirally  large  quantities ;  and  in  gout  it  is  deposited 
in,  and  in  the  tissues  around,  joints,  in  the  form  of  iirate 
of  soda,  of  which  the  so-called  chalk-stones  of  this  disease 
are  principally  composed. 


*  Fig.  127.  Various  forms  of  uric  acid  crystals. 
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The  condition  in  which  uric  acid  exists  in  solution  in  tfie 
urine  has  formed  the  subject  of  some  discussion,  because 
of  its  difficult  solubility  in  water. 

According  to  Liebig  the  uric  acid  exists  as  urate  of  soda, 
produced,  he  supposes,  by  the  uric  acid,  as  soon  as  it  is 
formed,  combining  with  part  of  the  base  of  the  alkaline 
phosphate  of  soda  of  the  blood.  Hippurio  acid,  which 
exists  in  human  urine  also,  he  believes,  acts  upon  the 
alkaline  phosphate  in  the  same  way,  and  increases  still 
more  the  quantity  of  acid  phosphate,  on  the  presence  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  a  part  of  the  natural  acidity  of 
the  urine  depends.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  say  whether 
the  union  of  uric  acid  with  the  base  soda  and  probably 
ammonia,  takes  place  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  act  of  secre- 
tion in  the  kidney:  the  latter  is  the  more  probable 
opinion ;  but  the  quantity  of  either  uric  acid  or  urates  in 
the  blood  is  probably  too  small  to  allow  of  this  question 
being  solved. 

The  soicrce  of  uric  acid  is  probably  in  the  disintegrated 
elements  of  albuminous  tissues.  The  relation  which  uric 
acid  and  urea  bear  to  each  other  is,  however,  still  obscure. 
The  fact  that  they  often  exist  together  in  the  same  urine, 
makes  it  seem  probable  that  they  have  different  origins  or 
different  offices  to  perform ;  but  the  entire  replacement  of 
either  by  the  other,  as  of  urea  by  uric  acid  in  the  urine  of 
birds,  serpents,  and  many  insects,  and  of  uric  acid  by  urea, 
in  the  urine  of  the  feline  tribe  of  Mammalia,  shows  that 
each  alone  may  discharge  all  the  important  functions  of 
the  two. 

Owing  to  its  existence  in  combination  in  healthy  urine, 
iiric  acid  for  examination  must  generally  be  precipitated 
from  its  bases  by  a  stronger  acid.  Frequently,  however, 
when  excreted  in  excess,  it  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline 
form  (fig.  127),  mixed  with  large  quantities  of  urate  of 
ammonia  or  soda  (fig.  1 30).  In  such  cases  it  may  be 
procured  for  microscopic  examination,  by  gently  warmixi^ 
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the  portion  of  urine  containing  the  sediment ;  this  dissolves 
urate  of  ammonia  and  soda,  while  the  compcu-atiYely  in- 
soluble crystals  of  uric  acid  subside  to  the  bottom. 

The  most  common  form  in  which  uric  acid  is  deposited 
in  urine,  is  that  of  a  brownish  or  yellowish  powdery  sub- 
stance, consisting  of  granules  of  urate  of  ammonia  or  soda. 
When  deposited  in  crystals,  it  is  most  frequently  in 
rhombic  or  diamond-shaped  laminae,  but  other  forms  are 
not  imcommon  (fig.  1 27).  When  deposited  from  urine, 
the  crystals  are  generally  more  or  less  deeply  coloured, 
by  being  combined  with  the  colouring  principles  of  the 
urine. 

Hippuric  Acid  has  long 
been  known  to  exist  in  the 
urine  of  herbivorous  animals 
in  combination  with  soda. 
Liebig  has  shown  that  it  also 
exists  naturally  in  the  urine 
of  man,  in  quantity  equal  to 
the  uric  acid,  and  Weismann's 
observations  agree  with  this. 
It  is  a  nitrogenous  compound 
with  the  formula  Cgll^NOg . 
It  is  closely  allied  to  benzoic 
add ;  and  this  substance  when  introduced  into  the  system, 
is  excreted  by  the  kidneys  as  hippuric  acid  (Ure).  Its 
source  is  not  satisfactorily  determined:  in  part  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  ixora  some  constituents  of  vegetable  diet, 
though  man  has  no  hippuric  acid  in  his  food,  nor,  com- 
monly, any  benzoic  acid  that  might  be  converted  into  it ; 
in  part  from  the  natural  disintegration  of  tissues,  inde- 
pendent of  vegetable  food,  for  Weismann  constantly  found 
an  appreciable  quantity,  even  when  living  on  an  exclusively 
animal  diet. 


*  Fig.  128.     Crystals  of  Lippuric  aciU. 
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The  nature  and  composition  of  the  eoUmiing  matter  of 
urine  are  involved  in  some  obscuritjr.  It  is  probably  closely 
related  to  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood. 

The  mu£u$  in  the  urine  oon- 

.    .    „       -  ^,         .  -P'ff-  "9-" 

Biats  principally  of  the  epi- 
thelial debris  of  the  mncoue 
surface  of  the  urinary  paS' 
sages.  ForticleB  of  epithe- 
lium, in  greater  or  less  abun-  I 
dance,  may  be  detected  in  most  I 
samples  of  urine,  especially  if  I 
it  has  remained  at  rest  for  [ 
some  time,  and  the  lower  | 
strata'are  then  examined  (fig. 
129).  As  urine  cools,  the  ' 
mucus  is  sometimes  seen  suspended  in  it  as  a  delicate  opaque 
cloud,  but  generally  it  falls.  In  inflammatory  affectioos  of 
the  urinary  passages,  especially  of  the  bladder,  mucus  in 
large  quantities  is  poured  forth,  and  speedily  undergoes 
decomposition.  The  presence  of  the  decomposing  mucus 
excites  (as  already  stated)  chemical  changes  in  the  urea, 
vhereby  ammonia,  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  formed, 
which,  combining  with  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  super- 
phosphates in  the  urine,  produces  insoluble  neutral  or 
alkaline  phosphates  of  hme  and  magnesia,  and  phosphate 
of  ammonia  and  magnesia.  These,  mixing  with  the  mucus, 
constitute  the  peculiar  white,  viscid,  mortar-like  substance 
which  collects  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  bladder,  and 
is  often  passed  with  the  urine,  forming  a  thick,  tenacious 
sediment. 

Besides  mucus  and  colouring  matter,  urine  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  animal  matter,  usually  described 
under  the  obscure  name  of  anitnat  extractive.  The  investi' 
gations  of   Liebig,  Heistz,  and  others,  have  shown  that 

*  Fig.  iig.    Mueiu  depotit«d  from  uriue. 
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some  of  this  ill-defined  substance  consists  of  Creatin  and 
Creatinine  two  crystallizable  substances  derived,  probably, 
from  the  metamorphosis  of  muscular  tissue.  These  sub- 
stances appear  to  be  intermediate  between  the  proper 
elements  of  the  niuscles,  and,  perhaps,  of  other  azotized 
tissues  and  urea :  the  first  products  of  the  disintegrating 
tissues  probably  consisting  not  of  urea,  but  of  Creatin  and 
Creatinin,  which  subsequently  are  partly  resolved  into 
urea,  partly  discharged,  without  change,  in  the  urine. 
The  names  of  some  other  substances  of  which  there  are 
commonly  traces  in  the  urine,  will  be  found  in  Table  11. , 
p.  45 1 .  It  has  been  shown  by  Scherer  that  much  of  the 
substance  classed  as  extractive  matter  of  the  urine,  is  the 
peculiar  colouring  matter,  probably  derived  from  the 
hsemo-globin  of  the  blood. 

Saline  Matter. — ^The  sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine  is  com- 
bined chiefly  or  entirely  with  soda  and  potash :  forming 
salts  which  are  taken  in  very  small  quantity  with  the  food, 
and  are  scarcely  found  in  other  fluids  or  tissues  of  the 
body ;  for  the  sulphates  commonly  enumerated  among  the 
constituents  of  the  ashes  of  the  tissues  and  fluids  are,  for 
the  most  part  or  entirely,  produced  by  the  changes  that 
take  place  in  the  burning.  Dr.  Parkes,  indeed,  considers 
that  only  about  one-third  of  the  sulphuric  acid  found  in 
the  urine  is  derived  directly  from  the  food.  Hence  the 
greater  part  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  the  sulphates  in 
the  urine  contain,  must  be  formed  in  the  blood,  or  in  the 
act  of  secretion  of  urine ;  the  sulphur  of  which  the  acid  is 
formed,  being  probably  derived  from  the  decomposing 
nitrogenous  tissues,  the  other  elements  of  which  are  re- 
solved into  urea  and  uric  acid.  It  may  be  in  part  derived 
also,  as  Dr.  Parkes  observes,  from  the  sulphur-holding 
taurin  and  cystin  which  can  be  found  in  the  liver,  lungs, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  not  generally  in  the 
excretions ;  and  which,  therefore,  must  be  broken  up.  The 
oxfgen  IB  supplied  through  the  lungs,  and  the  heat  gene- 
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rated  during  combination  with  the  snlphnr,  is  one  of  the 
subordinate  means  by  which  the  animal  temperature  is 
maintained. 

Besides  the  sulphur  in  these  salts,  some  also  appears  to 
be  in  the  urine,  imcombined  with  oxygen ;  for  after  all  the 
sulphates  have  been  removed  from  urine,  sulphuric  acid 
may  be  formed  by  drying  and  burning  it  with  nitre.  Mr. 
Ronalds  believes  that  from  three  to  five  grains  of  sulphur 
are  thus  daily  excreted.  The  combination  in  which  it 
exists  is  certain:  possibly  it  is  in  some  compound 
analogous  to  cystin  or  cystic  oxide  (p,  462). 

The  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  is  combined  partly  with 
the  alkalies,  partly  with  the  alkaline  earths — about  four  or 
five  times  as  much  with  the  former  as  with  the  latter.  In 
blood,  saliva,  and  other  alkaline  fluids  of  the  body,  phos- 
phates exist  in  the  form  of  alkaline,  or  neutral  acid  salts. 
In  the  urine  they  are  acid  salts,  viz.,  the  phosphates  of 
sodium,  ammonium,  calcium  and  magnesium,  the  excess 
of  acid  being,  according  to  Liebig,  due  to  the  appropriation 
of  the  alkali  with  which  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  blood 
is  combined,  by  the  several  new  acids  which  are  formed  or 
discharged  at  the  kidneys,  namely,  the  iiric,  hippuric,  and 
sulphuric  acids,  all  of  which  he  supposes  to  be  neutralized 
with  soda. 

The  presence  of  the  acid  phosphates  accounts,  in  great 
measure,  or,  according  to  Liebig,  entirely,  for  the  acidity 
of  the  urine.  The  phosphates  are  taken  largely  in  both 
vegetable  and  animal  food ;  some  thus  taken,  are  excreted 
at  once ;  others,  after  being  transformed  and  incorporated 
with  the  tissues.  Phosphate  of  calcium  forms  the  principal 
earthy  constituent  of  bone,  and  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  osseous  tissue  the  urine  derives  a  large  quantity  of  this 
salt.  The  decomposition  of  other  tissues  also,  but  espe- 
cially of  the  brain  and  nerve-substance,  furnishes  large 
supplies  of  phosphorus  to  the  urine,  which  phosphorus  is 
supposed,  like  the  sulphur,  to  be  united  with  oxy^vi^  «a^^ 
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then  combined  with  bases.    This  quantity  is,  however^ 
_.  «  liable   to   considerable  yari- 

ation.  Any  undue  exercise  of 
the  mind,  and  all  circum- 
stances producing  nervous 
exhaustion,  increase  it.  The 
earthy  phosphates  are  more 
abundant  after  meals,  whe- 
ther on  animal  or  vegetable 
food,  and  are  diminished  after 
long  fasting.  The  alkalixie 
phosphates  are  increased  after 
animal  food,  diminished  after 
vegetable  food.  Exercise  increases  the  alkaline,  but  not 
the  earthy  phosphates  (Bence  Jones).  Phosphorus  imcom- 
bined  with  oxygen  appears,  like  sulphur,  to  be  excreted  in 
the  urine  (Ronalds).  When  the  urine  imdergoes  alkaline 
fermentation,  phosphates  are  deposited  in  the  form  of  an 
urinary  sediment  consisting  chiefly  of  phosphate  of  ammonia 
and  magnesia  (triple  phosphate)  (flg.  1 30).  This  compound 
does  not,  as  such,  exist  in  healthy  urine.  The  ammonia  is 
chiefly  or  wholly  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  urea 

(p.  453)- 

The  chlorine  of  the  urine  occurs  chiefly  in  combination 

with  sodium,    but  slightly   also   with    ammonium,    and, 

perhaps,  potassium.     As   the   chlorides   exist   largely  in 

food,  and  in  most  of  the  animal  fluids,  their  occurrence  in 

the  urine  is  easily  understood. 

Cystin  (fig.  1 32)  is  an  occasional  constituent  of  urine.  It 
resembles  taurin  in  containing  a  large  quantity  of  sulphur — 
more  than  25  per  cent.     It  does  not  exist  in  healthy  urine. 

Another  common  morbid  constituent  of  the  urine  is 


*  Fig.  130.  Urinary  sediment  of  triple  phosphates  (large  prismatic 
crystals)  and  nrate  of  ammonia,  from  urine  which  had  undei^one 
alkaline  fennentation. 
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oxalio  ftcid,  whioli  ia  frequently  deposited  in  combinatioii 


Fig.  133.+ 


witb  lime  (fig.  131)  aa  an  urinary  sediment.  Like  cyatin, 
but  much  more  commonly,  it  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
certain  calculi. 

A  small  quanti^  of  gas  ia  naturally  present  in  the  urine 
in  a  state  of  solution.  It  consists  chiefly  of  carbonic  add 
and  nitrogen. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE   ITEBTOUS    STBTEH. 


The  nervous  system  consists  of  two  portions  or  (tystems, 
the  eerebro-tpinal  and  the  sympathttU  or  ganglionic,  each  of 
which  (though  they  have  many  things  in  common)  pos- 
sesses certain  peculiarities  in  structure,  mode  of  action,  and 
range  of  influence. 

The  cerebro-ipitud  ^stem  includes  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  with  the  uttnea  proceeding  from  them,  and  the  several 
ganglia  seated  upon  these  nerves,  or  forming  part  of  the 

*  Fig.'i3t.     Cryitals  of  oxdite  of  lima. 
t  Fig.  131.     CiT*talg  of  cyitin. 
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substance  of  the  brain.  It  was  denominated  by  Bicb&t 
the  nervous  system  of  animal  life;  and  includes  all  the 
nervous  organs  in  and  through  which  are  performed  the 
several  functions  with  which  the  mind  is  more  immediately 
connected,  namely,  those  relating  to  sensation  and  volition^ 
and  the  mental  acts  connected  with  sensible  things. 

The  sympathetic  or  ganglionic  portion  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  Bichat  named  the  nervous  system  of  organic* 
life,  consists  essentially  of  a  chain  of  ganglia  connected 
by  nervous  cords,  which  extend  fix)m  the  cranium  to  the 
pelvis,  along  each  side  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  from 
which,  nerves  with  ganglia  proceed  to  the  viscera  in  the 
thoracic,  abdominal,  and  pelvic  cavities.  By  its  distribu- 
tion, as  well  as  by  its  peculiar  mode  of  action,  this  system 
is  less  immediately  connected  with  the  mind,  either  as  con- 
ducting sensations  or  the  impulses  of  the  will ;  it  is  more 
closely  connected  than  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  with 
the  processes  of  organic  life. 

The  differences  however,  between  these  two  systems, 
are  not  essential :  their  actions  differ  in  degree  and  object 
more  than  in  kind  or  mode. 

Elementary  Structures  of  the  Nervous  System, 

The  organs  of  the  nervous  system  or  systems  are  com- 
posed essentially  of  two  kinds  of  structure,  vesicular  and 
fibrous  ;  both  of  which  appear  essential  to  the  construction 
of   even   the    simplest   nervous    system.      The    vesicular 


*  Tlie  term  organic  is  often  used  iu  connection  with  a  function, 
such  as  digestion  or  secretion,  which  belongs  to  all  organised  beings 
alike  ;  while  the  term  animal  function,  or  animal  life,  is  used  in  con- 
nection with  such  qualities  as  volition  or  motion,  which  seem  altogether 
or  in  great  part  to  belong  only  to  animals.  The  terms  which  have  been 
thus  used  in  this  general  way,  are  often  loosely  applied  to  special 
tissues.  Thus  organic  nerve-fibres  are  those  which  are  distributed 
especially  to  organs  concerned  in  the  discharge  of  the  functions  of 
organic,  as  distinguished  from  animal  life  ;  and  the  term  is  still  more 
commonly  applied  to  on&  kind  ot  muscular  fibre. 
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structure  is  usually  collected  in  masses,  and  mingled  with 
the  fibrous  structure,  as  in  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  the 
several  ganglia;  and  these  masses  constitute  what  are 
termed  nerve-centres,  being  the  organs  in  which  it  is  sup* 
posed  that  nervous  force  may  be  generated,  and  in  which 
are  accomplished  all  the  various  reflections  and  other 
modes  of  disposing  of  impressions  when  they  are  not  simply 
conducted  along  nerve-fibres.  The  fibrous  nerve-substance, 
besides  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  nervous  centres, 
forms  alone  the  nerves,  or  cords  of  communication,  which 
connect  the  various  nervous  centres,  and  are  distributed  in 
the  several  parts  of  the  body,  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
nervous  force  to  them,  or  of  transmitting  to  the  nervous 
centres  the  impressions  made  by  stimuli. 

Along  the  nerve-fibres  impressions  or  conditions  of  ex- 
citement are  simply  conducted :  in  the  nervous  centres  they 
may  be  made  to  deviate  from  their  direct  course,  and  be 
variously  diffused,  reflected,  or  otherwise  disposed  of. 

Nerves  are  constructed  of  minute  fibres  or  tubules  full  of 
nervous  matter,  arranged  in  parallel  or  interlacing  bundles, 
which  bundles  are  connected  by  intervening  connective 
tissue,  in  which  their  principal  blood-vessels  ramify.  A 
layer  of  the  areolar,  or  of  strong  fibrous  tissue,  also  sur- 
rounds the  whole  nerve,  and  forms  a  sheath  or  neurilemma 
for  it.  In  most  nerves,  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  mingled ; 
those  of  one  kind  being  most  numerous  in,  and  charac- 
teristic of,  nerves  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system ;  those 
of  the  other,  most  numerous  in  nerves  of  the  sympathetic 
system. 

The  fibres  of  the  first  kind  appear  to  consist  of  tubules 
of  a  pellucid  simple  membrane,  within  which  is  contained 
the  proper  nerve  substance,  consisting  of  transparent  oil« 
like,  and  apparently  homogeneous  material,  which  gives  to 
each  fibre  the  appearance  of  a  fine  glass  tube  filled  with 
a  dear  transparent  fluid  (fig.  133,  a).     This  «lm^\\c^\?3  q1 
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ootnpoflition  is,  howeror,  only  apparent  in  the  fibres  of 
a  perfectly  freak  nerve ;  for,  shortly  after  death,  they 
undergo  changes  which  make  it  probable  that  their  oon<- 
tenta  ore  composed  of  two  different  materiala.  The  internal 
or  central  part,  occupying  the  axis  of  the  tube,  beoomw 
greyish,  while  the  outer,  or  cortical  portion,  becomes 
opaque  and  dimly  granular  or  ^rumoue,  as  if  from  a  kind 
of  coagulation.  At  the  same  time,  the  fine  outline  of  the 
previously  transparent  cylindrical  tube  is  exchanged  tor  a 
dark  double  contour  (fig.  133,  b),  the  outer  line  being 
formed  by  the  sheath  of  the  fibre,  the  inner  by  the  maigis 
of  curdled  or  coagulated  medullary  Bubstauce.     The  gM> 


nular  material  shortly  colleots 
into  little  masses,  which  distend 
portions  of  the  tubular  mem- 
brane, while  the  intermediate 
spaces  collapse,  giving  the  fibres 
a  varicose,  or  beaded  appearance 
(fig.  133  c  andD),  instead  of  the 
previous  cylindrical  form. 

The  difference  produced  in  the 
contents  of  the  nerre-fibrea  whffli 
exposed  to  the  same  conditionB, 
has,  with  other  facts,  led  to  the 
opinion  now  generally  adopted, 
that  the  central  port  or  axis- 
cylinder  of  each  nerve-fibre  differs 
from  the  outer  portion.  The 
outer   portion   is    usually  called  the    medullary  or  white 


Fig.  i33.» 


'  Fi«.  133.  PrimitiyB  nerve-tubnleg.  a.  A  perfectly  freah  tubnle  with 
aeinitle  dark  outline.  B.  Atubule  ot  fibre  with  a  double  contour  from 
commencing  post-mortem  change,  c.  TliB  changcB  furllier  advanced, 
producing  a  raricose  or  beaded  appearance.  D.  A  tubule  or  fibre,  the 
central  part  of  which,  in  conserinenco  of  still  further  changes,  has 
aeeamulated  in  ecparate  portions  within  the  aheath  (after  Wagner). 
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suhstance  of  Schwann,  being  that  to  which  the  peculiar 
white  aspect  of  cerebro-spinal  nerves  is  principally  due. 
The  whole  contents  of  the  nerve-tubules  appear  to  be  ex- 
tremely soft,  for  when  subjected  to  pressure  they  readily 
pass  from  one  part  of  the  tubular  sheath  to  another, 
and  often  cause  a  bulging  at  the  side  of  the  membrane. 
They  also  readily  escape,  on  pressure,  from  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  tubule,  in  the  form  of  a  grumous  or 
granular  material. 

That  there  is  an  essential  difference  in  chemical  com- 
position between  the  central  and  circumferential  parts  of 
the  nerve-fibre»  i.e.,  between  the  axis-cylinder  and  the 
medullary  sheath,  has  of  late  been  clearly  shown  by  Messrs. 
Lister  and  Turner.  Their  observations,  founded  on  Mr. 
Lockhart  Clarke's  method  of  investigating  nervous  sub- 
stance by  means  of  chromic  acid  and  carmine,  have  shown 
that  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre  is  unaflBacted  by 
chromic  acid,  but  imbibes  carmine  with  great  facility, 
while  the  medullary  sheath  is  rendered  opaque  and  brown 
and  laminated  by  chromic  acid,  but  is  entirely  untinged 
by  the  carmine.  From  this  difference  in  their  chemical 
behaviour,  the  central  and  circumferential  portions  of 
the  nerve-fibres  are  readily  distinguished  on  microscopic 
examination,  the  former  being  indicated  by  a  bright  red 
carmine-coloured  point,  the  latter  by  a  pale  ring  surround- 
ing it.  The  laminated  character  of  the  medullary  sheath 
after  treatment  with  chromic  acid  is  believed  by  Mr. 
Lockhart  Clarke  to  be  due  to  corrugations  effected  by 
the  acid,  and  not  to  its  having  a  fibrous  structure,  as  main- 
tained by  Stilling. 

The  size  of  the  nerve-fibres  varies,  and  the  same  fibres 
do  not  preserve  the  same  diameter  through  their  whole 
length,  being  largest  in  their  course  within  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  the  nerves,  in  which  the  majority  measure 
from  -TTTo-o  to  xuW  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  diameter.  As  they  ap- 
proach the  brain  or  spinal   cord,  and  genfiXBSlL^  ^^a(^  \cl 
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the  tissues  in  which  they  are  distributed,  they  gradually 
become  smaller.  In  the  g^y  or  vesicular  substance  of 
the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  they  generally  do  not  measure 
more  than  from  t^^^q  to  1 4^06  of  an  inch. 

The  fibres  of  the  second  kind  (fig.  1 34),  which  constitute 
the  whole  of  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  tnmk  and  branches  of  the  sympathetic 
nerves,  and  are  mingled  in  various  proportions  in  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves,  differ  from  the  preceding,  chiefly  in 
their  fineness,  being  only  about  ^  or  f  as  large  in  their 
course  within  the  trunks  and  branches  of  the  nerves ;  in 

Fig.  134.  • 
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the  absence  of  the  double  contour ;  in  their  contents  being 
apparently  uniform ;  and  in  their  having,  when  in  bundles, 
a  yellowish-grey  hue  instead  of  the  whiteness  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves.  These  peculiarities  make  it  pro- 
bable that  they  differ  from  the  other  nerve-fibres  in  not 
possessing  the  outer  layer  of  white  or  medullary  nerve- 
substance  ;  and  that  their  contents  are  composed  exclusively 


•  Fig.    134.    Grey,   pale,   or    gelatinous    nerve-fibres    (from    Max 
Scholtze),   magnified  between  400  and  500  diameters.      A.  from 
branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve  of  the  sheep ;  a,  a,  two  dark-bordered 
or  white  fibres  from  the  fifth  pair,  associated  with  the  pale  olfactory 
hhres,     fi.  From  the  sympathetic  neiYe. 
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of  the  substance  corresponding  with  the  central  portion,  or 
axis-cylinder  of  the  larger  fibres.  Yet  since  man;  nerve- 
fibres  may  be  found  which  appear  intermediate  in  character 
between  these  two  kinds,  and  since  the  large  fibres,  aa 
they  approach  both  their  central  and  their  peripheral  end, 
gradually  dimimsh  in  size,  and  assume  many  of  the  other 
characters  of  the  fine  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  system,  it 
is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  a  material 
1  the  ofQce  or  mode  of  action  of  the  two  kinds 


of  fibres. 

Eveiy  nerve-fibre  in  its  course  proceeds  unintermptedly 
irom  ita  origin  at  a  nervous  centre  to  near  its  destination, 


whether  this  be  the  periphery  of  the  body,  another  nervous 
centre,  or  the  same  centre  whence  it  issued. 


*  Fig.  135.  Small  branch  of  a  Tauscalor  nerve  of  the  frog,  ii< 
tmninstion,  showing  diTJmont  of  the  Gbres.  a,  into  two ;  t 
three ;  msgnified  350  dtuneten  (^m  KbUilcei). 
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Bundles,  or  fasciculi  of  fibres,  run  together  in  the  nerves, 
but  merely  lie  in  apposition  with  each  other ;  they  do  not 
unite :  even  when  the  fascicidi  anastomose,  there  is  no 
union  of  fibres,  but  only  an  interchange  of  fibres  between 
the  anastomosing  fasciculi.  Although  each  nerve-fibre  is 
thiis  single  and  undivided  through  nearly  its  whole  course, 
yet  as  it  approaches  the  region  in  which  it  terminates, 
individual  fibres  break  up  into  several  subdivisions  (fig. 
135)  before  their  final  ending  in  the  different  fashions 
to  be  immediately  described.  The  white  or  meduUaUd 
nerve-fibres  (fig.  133),  moreover,  lose  their  medullary  sheatli 
or  white  substance  of  Schwann  before  their  final  distribu- 
tion, and  acquire  the  characters  more  or  less  of  the  pale  or 
grey  fibres  (fig.  134). 

At  certain  parts  of  their  course,  nerves  form  pUxuses,  in 
which  they  anastomose  with  each  other,  and  interchange 
fasciculi,  as  in  the  case  of  the  brachial  and  lumbar  plexuses. 
The  object  of  such  interchange  of  fibres  is,  probably,  to 
give  to  each  nerve  passing  off  from  the  plexus,  a  wider 
connection  with  the  spinal  cord  than  it  would  have  if  it 
proceeded  to  its  destination  without  such  communication 
with  other  nerves.  Thus,  each  nerve  by  the  wideness  of 
its  connections,  is  less  dependent  on  the  integrity  of  any 
single  portion,  whether  of  nerve-centre  or  of  nerve-trunk, 
from  which  it  may  spring.  By  this  means,  also,  each  part 
supplied  from  a  plexus  has  wider  relations  with  the 
nerve-centres,  and  more  extensive  sympathies ;  and,  by 
means  of  the  same  arrangement,  as  Dr.  Gull  suggests, 
groups  of  muscles  may  be  associated  for  combined  actions ; 
every  member  of  the  group  receiving  motor  filaments  from 
the  same  parts  of  the  nerve-centre. 

The     terminations     of    nerve-fibres     are    their     modes 
of    distribution    and    connection    in    the     nerve-centres, 
and   in   the  parts  which   they  supply:    the   former   are 
called   their  central,   the    latter  their   peripheral    termi- 
nations. 
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The  peripheral  termination  of  nerve-fibres  lias  been 
always  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion  and  doubt. 
The  foUowing  appear  to  be  the  chief  modes  of  ending  of 
nerve-fibres  in  the  parts  they  supply : — 

I.  In  fine  networks  or  plexuses;  examples  of  this  are 
found  in  the  distribution  of  nerves  in  muscles,  and  in 
mucous  and  serous  membranes.  2.  In  special  terminal 
organs,  called  touch-corpuscles  (fig.  1 13),  end-bulbs  (fig.  114), 
and  Pacijiian  bodies  (figs.  1 36, 1 37).  3.  In  cells;  as  in  the  eye 
and  internal  ear,  and  some  other  parts.  4.  In  free  ends ; 
as  from  the  fine  plexuses  in  muscles,  according  to  KoUiker. 
5.  In  muscleSy  a  peculiar  termination  of  nerves  in  small 
bodies  called  motorial  end-plates^  has  been  described  by 
Rouget  and  others.  These  small  bodies,  varying  from 
Winr  ^  T3ir  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  diameter,  and  placed  by  different 
observers  outside  and  inside  the  sarcolemma,  are  fixed  to 
the  muscular  fibres,  one  for  each,  and  to  them  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  minute  branch  of  nerve-fibre  is  attached. 
These  little  plates  appear  to  be  formed  of  an  expansion  of 
the  end  of  a  nerve-fibre  with  a  small  quantity  of  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  Pacinian  bodies  or  corpuscles  (figs.  136  and  1 37),  to 
which  reference  has  been  just  made,  are  little  elongated  oval 
bodies,  situated  on  some  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves,  especially  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  hands 
and  feet ;  and  on  branches  of  the  large  sympathetic  plexus 
about  the  abdominal  aorta  (Kolliker).  They  oflen  occur 
also  on  the  nerves  of  the  mesentery,  and  are  especially 
well  seen  in  the  mesentery  of  the  cat.  They  are  named 
Pacinian,  after  their  discoverer  Pacini.  Each  corpuscle  is 
attached  by  a  narrow  pedicle  to  the  nerve  on  which  it  is 
situated ;  it  is  formed  of  several  concentric  layers  of  fine 
membrane,  with  intervening  spaces  containing  fluid; 
through  its  pedicle  passes  a  single  nerve-fibre,  which, 
after  traversing  the  several  concentric  layers  and  their 
immediate  spaces,  enters  a  central  cavityi  aiX!3L>  ^^•^xxaS^} 
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losing  its  dark  border,  and  becoming  smaller,  termmates 
at  or  near  the  distal  end  of  tbe  cavity,  in  a  knob-like 
enlarg;ement,  or  in  a  bifurcation.  The  enlargement  com- 
monly found  at  the  end  of  the  fibre,  is  said  by  Padni  to 
resemble  a  ganglion-corpuscle;  but  this  obserratioa  has 
Fig.   136.*  Fiff.  I37.t 


not  been  confirmed.     The  physiological  import  of  these 
bodies  seoma  to  be  still  quite  obscure. 

The  central  termination  of  nerve-fibres  can  be  better 
considered  after  the  acooimt  of  the  vesicular  nerve- 
substance. 

*  Fig.  136.  EitrBtnities  of  a  narre  of  the  finger  with  rHeinian  ccr- 
pnicUs  attached,  about  tba  natural  aizo  (adapted  from  Henle  and 
K6Uiber). 

tFi((.  137,  A  magnified  riewof  a  wngle  Pacinian  corpuscle,  showing 
id  lamina  ted  struotura,  and  the  termination  of  tho  neire-fibra  in  its 
emtnl  cavi^  (after  Bendz). 
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The  vesicular  nervous  substance  contains,  as  its  name 
implies,  vesidea  or  corpuscles,  in  addition  to  fibres ;  and  a 
structure,  thus  composed  of  corpuscles  and  inter-communi- 
cating fibres,  usually  constitutes  a  nerve-centre:  the  chief 
nerve-centres  being  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and  the  varioiis  so-called  ganglia.  In  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  a  fine  stroma  of  retiform  tissue 
called  the  neuroglia  extends  throughout  both  the  fibrous 

Fig-  138.  •  Fig.  139.  t 


and  vesicular  nervous  substance, 
and  forms  a  supporting  and 
investing  frame-work  for  the 
whole. 

The  nerve-corpuscles,  which 
give  to  the  ganglia  and  to 
certain  pkrts  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  the  peculiar 
greyish  or  reddish-grey  aspect  by  which  these  parts  are 
characterized,  are  large,  nucleated  cells,  filled  with  a  finely 
granular  material,  some  of  which  is  often  dark  like  pig- 


•  Fig.  138.  Nerve- corpuscles  from  a  ganglion  (after  Valentin).  In 
one  a  second  nucleus  is  visible.  In  several  the  nucleus  contains  one  or 
two  nucleoli. 

t  Fig.  139.  Stellate  or  caudate  nerve-corpuscles,  with  tubular  pro- 
cesses issuing  from  them.  Besides  being  filled  with  granular  material 
continuous  with  the  contents  of  the  processes,  the  corpuscles  contain 
black  pigment-matter  (after  Hannover), 
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ment :  tlie  nucleus^  which  is  vesiculary  contains  a  nudeolus 
(fig.  138).  Besides  vaiying  much  in  shape,  pardj  in 
oonsequence  of  mutual  pressure,  they  present  such  other 
yarieties  as  make  it  probable  either  that  there  are  two 
different  kinds,  or  that,  in  the  stages  of  their  development, 
they  pass  through  very  different  forms.  Some  of  them  are 
small,  generally  spherical  or  ovoid,  and  have  a  regular 
uninterrupted  outline  (fig.  138).  These  simple  nerve-cor- 
puscles are  most  numerous  in  the  sympathetic  ganglia. 
Others,  which  are  called  caudate  or  steUate  nerve-corpuscUs 
(fig.  139),  are  larger,  and  have  one,  two,  or  more  long 
processes  issuing  from  them,  the  cells  being  called  respec- 
tively unipolar,  bipolar,  or  multipolar ;  which  processes  often 
divide  and  subdivide,  and  appear  tubular,  and  filled  with 
the  same  kind  of  granular  material  that  is  contained  within 
the  corpuscle.  Of  these  processes  some  appear  to  taper  to 
a  point  and  terminate  at  a  greater  or  less  distance  from 
the  corpuscle ;  some  appear  to  anastomose  with  similar 
offsets  from  other  corpuscles  ;  while  others  are  believed  to 
become  continuous  with  nerve-fibres,  the  prolongation  from 
the  cell  by  degrees  assuming  the  characters  of  the  nerve- 
fibre  with  which  it  is  continuous. 


Functions  of  Nerve-Fibres. 

The  office  of  the  nerves  as  simple  conveyors  or  con- 
ductors of  nervous  impressions  is  of  a  two-fold  kind. 
First,  they  serve  to  convey  to  the  nervous  centres  the 
impressions  made  upon  tlieir  peripheral  extremities,  or 
parts  of  their  course.  Secondly,  they  serve  to  transmit 
impressions  from  the  brain  and  other  nervous  centres  to 
the  parts  to  which  the  nerves  are  distributed. 

For  this  two-fold  office  of  the  nerves,  two  distinct  sets  of 
nerve-fibres  are  provided,  in  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and 
B^inpatheiio    systems.      Those  which   convey  impressions 
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from  the  periphery  to  the  centre  are  dafised  together  as 
centripetal  or  afferent  nerves.  Those  fibres,  on  the  other 
hand,  -which  are  employed  to  transmit  central  impulses 
to  the  periphery  are  classed  as  centrifugal  or  efferent 
nerves. 

Centripetal  or  afferent  nerve-fibres  may  (a)  convey  to 
the  nerve-centres  with  which  they  are  connected  impres- 
sions which  will  give  rise  to  sensation  {sensitive  nerves),  or 
(b)  they  may  convey  an  impression  which  travels  out  again 
firom  the  nerve-centre  by  an  efferent  nerve-fibre,  and  pro- 
duces some  effect  where  the  latter  is  distributed,  (see 
Section  on  Reflex  Action),  or  (c)  they  may  convey  an  im- 
pression which  will  produce  a  restraining  or  inhibitory 
action  in  the  nerve-centre,  (inhibitory  nerves,  p.  1 31). 

Centrifugal  or  efferent  nerves  may  be  (a)  for  the  con- 
veyance of  impulses  to  the  voluntary  and  involuntary 
muscles,  {motor  nerves,)  or  {b)  they  may  influence  nutrition 
{trophic  nerves),  (p.  388,)  or  (c)  they  may  influence  secre- 
tion (sometimes  called  secretory  nerves)  (p.  409). 

With  this  difference  in  the  functions  of  nerves,  there  is 
no  apparent  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  nerve-fibres 
by  which  it  might  be  explained.  Among  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  the  fibres  of  the  optic  and  auditory  nerves 
are  finer  than  those  of  the  nerves  of  common  sensation ; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  no  centripetal  fibres  can  be  dis- 
tinguished in  their  microscopic  or  general  characters  from 
those  of  centrifugal  nerves. 

Nerve -fibres  possess  no  power  of  generating  force  in 
themselves,  or  of  originating  impulses  to  action :  for  the 
manifestation  of  their  peculiar  endowments  they  require 
to  be  stimulated.  They  possess  a  certain  property  of  con- 
ducting impressions,  a  property  which  has  been  named 
excitability ;  but  this  is  never  manifested  till  some  stimulus 
is  applied.  Thus,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  nerves  of 
sensation  are  stimulated  by  external  objects  acting  upon 
their  extremities;  and  nerves  of  motion  by  Ui^  ^S3i^  ^t 
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by  some  force  generated  In  the  nenroas  centres.  Bat 
almost  all  things  that  can  disturb  the  nerves  from  their 
passive  state  act  as  stimuliy  and  agents  the  most  dissimilar 
produce  the  same  kind,  though  not  the  same  degree  of 
effect,  because  that  on  which  they  act  possesses  but  one 
kind  of  excitable  force.  Thus  all  stimuli— chemical, 
mechanical,  and  electric, — ^when  applied  to  parts  endowed, 
with  sensation,  or  to  sensitive  nerves  (the  connection  of  the 
latter  with  the  brain  .and  spinal  cord  being  uninjured)  pro- 
duce sensations  ;  and  when  applied  to  the  nerves  of  muscles 
excite  contractions.  Muscular  contraction  is  produced  by 
such  stimuli  as  well  when  the  motor  nerve  is  still  in  con- 
nection with  the  brain,  as  when  its  communication  with  the 
nervous  centres  is  cut  off  by  dividing  it ;  nerves,  therefore, 
have,  by  virtue  of  their  excitability,  the  property  of  exciting 
contractions  in  muscles  to  which  they  are  distributed ;  and 
the  part  of  the  divided  motor  nerve  which  is  connected 
with  the  muscle  will  still  retain  this  power,  however  much 
we  may  curtail  it. 

.  Mechanical  irritation,  when  so  violent  as  to  injure  the 
texture  of  the  primitive  nerve-fibres,  deprives  the  centri- 
petal nerves  of  their  power  of  producing  sensations  when 
irritation  is  again  applied  at  a  point  more  distant  from  the 
brain  than  the  injured  spot;  and  in  the  same  way,  no 
irritation  of  a  motor  nerve  will  excite  contraction  of  the 
muscle  to  which  it  is  distributed,  if  the  nerve  has  been 
compressed  and  bruised  between  tlie  point  of  irritation  and 
the  muscle ;  the  effect  of  such  an  injury  being  the  same  as 
that  of  division. 

The  action  of  nerves  is  also  excited  by  temperature.  Thus, 
when  heat  is  applied  to  the  nerve  going  to  a  muscle,  or  to 
the  muscle  itself,  contractions  are  produced.  These  con- 
tractions are  very  violent  when  the  flame  of  a  candle  is 
applied  to  the  nerve,  while  less  elevated  degrees  of  heat, 
— ^for  example,  that  of  a  piece  of  iron  merely  warmed, — 
do  not  irritate  sufficiently  t/o  exeit^  action  of  the  muscles. 
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The  applicatioxi  of  cold  has  the  same  effect  as  that  of  heat. 
The  effect  of  the  local  action  of  excessive  or  long-oontinued 
cold  or  heat  on  the  nerves  is  the  same  as  that  of  destructive 
mechanical  irritation.  The  sensitive  and  motor  power  in 
the  part  is  dest]^>yed,  but  the  other  parts  of  the  nerve  retain 
their  excitability ;  and,  after  the  extremity  of  a  divided 
nerve  going  to  a  muscle  has  been  burnt,  contractions  of 
the  muscle  may  be  excited  by  irritating  the  nerve  below 
the  burnt  part. 

Chemical  Stimuli  excite  the  action  of  both  afferent  and 
efferent  nerves  as  mechanical  irritants  do ;  provided  their 
effect  is  not  so  strong  as  to  destroy  the  structure  of  the 
nerve  to  which  they  are  applied.  A  like  manifestation  of 
nervous  power  is  produced  by  electricity  and  by  magneti$m. 

Some  of  these  laws  regulating  the  excitability  of  nerves, 
and  their  power  of  manifesting  their  functions,  ;  require 
Airther  notice,  with  several  others  which  have  not  yet  been 
alluded  to.  Certain  of  the  laws  and  conditions  of  actions 
relate  to  nerves  both  centrifugal  and  centripetal,  being  de- 
pendent on  properties  common  to  all  nerve-ffbres;  while 
of  others,  some  are  peculiar  to  nerves  of  motion,  some  to 
nerves  of  sensation. 

It  is  a  law  of  action  in  all  nerve -fibres,  and  corresponds 
with  the  continuity  and  simplicity  of  their  course,  that  an 
impression  made  on  any  fibre,  is  simply  and  iminterruptedly 
transmitted  along  it,  without  being  imparted  or  diffused  to 
any  of  the  fibres  lying  near  it.  In  other  words,  all  nerve- 
fibres  are  mere  conductors  of  impressions.  Their  adaptation 
to  this  purpose  is,  perhaps,  due  to  the  contents  of  each 
fibre  being  completely  isolated  from  those  of  adjacent 
fibres  by  the  membrane  or  sheath  in  which  each  is  enclosed^ 
and  which  acts,  it  may  be  supposed,  just  as  silk,  or  other 
non-conductors  of  electricity  do,  which,  when  covering  a 
wire,  prevent  the  electric  condition  of  the  wire  from  being 
conducted  into  the  surroimding  medium. 
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Nervous  force  travels  along  nerve-fibres  with  considerable 
velocity.  Helmholtz  and  Baxt  have  estimated  the  average 
rate  of  conduction  of  electrical  impressions  in  human  motor 
nerves  at  1 1 1  feet  per  second :  this  result  agreeing  veiy 
closely  with  that  previously  obtained  by  Hirsch.  Dr. 
Rutherford's  observations  agree  with  those  of  Von  Wittich, 
that  the  rate  of  transmission  in  sensory  nerves  is  about  140 
feet  per  second. 

Nerve-fibres  convey  only  one  kind  of  impression.  Thus, 
a  motor  fibre  conveys  only  motor  impulses,  that  is,  such  as 
may  produce  movements  in  contractile  parts :  a  sensitive 
.fibre  transmits  none  but  such  as  may  produce  sensation,  if 
they  are  propagated  to  the  brain.  Moreover,  the  fibres  of 
a  nerve  of  special  sense,  as  the  optic  or  auditoiy,  convey 
only  such  impressions  as  may  produce  a  peculiar  sensation, 
e.g.,  that  of  light  or  sound.  While  the  rays  of  light  and 
the  sonorous  vibrations  of  the  air,  are  without  influence  on 
the  nerves  of  common  sensation,  the  other  stimuli,  which 
may  produce  pain  when  applied  to  them,  produce,  when 
applied  to  these  nerves  of  special  sense,  only  morbid  sensa- 
tions of  light,  or  sound,  or  taste,  according  to  the  nerve 
impressed. 

Of  the  laws  of  action  peculiar  to  nerves  of  sensation  and 
of  motion  respectively,  many  can  be  ascertfdned  only  by 
experiments  on  the  roots  of  the  nerves.  For  it  is  only  at 
their  origin  that  the  nerves  of  sensation  and  of  motion  are 
distinct ;  their  filaments,  shortly  after  their  departiire  firom 
the  nervous  centres,  are  mingled  together,  so  that  nearly 
all  nerves,  except  those  of  the  special  senses,  consist  of 
both  sensitive  and  motor  filaments,  and  are  hence  termed 
mixed  nerves. 

Nerves  of  sensation  appear  able  to  convey  impressions 
only  from  the  parts  in  which  they  are  distributed,  towards 
the  nerve-centre  from  which  they  arise,  or  to  which  they 
tend.     Thus,  when  a  sensitive  nerve  is  divided,  and  irrita- 
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tion  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  proximal  portion,  i.e,,  of 
the  portion  still  connected  with  the  nenrous  centre,  sensa- 
tion is  perceived,  or  a  reflex  action  ensues ;  but,  when  the 
end  of  the  distal  portion  of  the  divided  nerve  is  irritated, 
no  effect  appears. 

When  an  impression  is  made  upon  any  part  of  the  course 
of  a  sensitive  nerve,  the  mind  may  perceive  it  as  if  it  were 
made  not  only  upon  the  point  to  which  the  stimulus  is  ap- 
plied, but  also  upon  all  the  points  in  which  the  fibres  of  the 
irritated  nerve  are  distributed :  in  other  words,  the  effect 
is  th)9  same  as  if  the  irritation  were  applied  to  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  nerve.  When  the  whole 
trunk  of  the  nerve  is  irritated,  the  sensation  is  felt  at  aU 
the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it ;  but  when  only 
individual  portions  of  the  trunk  are  irritated,  the  sensation 
is  perceived  at  those  parts  only  which  are  supplied  by  the 
fieveral  portions.  Thus,  we  if  compress  the  ulnar  nerve 
where  it  lies  at  the  inner  side  of  the  elbow-joint,  behind 
the  internal  condyle,  we  have  the  sensation  of  "  pins  and 
needles,''  or  of  a  shock,  in  the  parts  to  which  its  fibres  are 
distributed,  namely,  in  the  palm  and  back  of  the  hand, 
and  in  the  fifth  and  ulnar  half  of  the  fourth  finger.  When 
stronger  pressure  is  made,  the  sensations  are  felt  in  the 
fore-arm  also ;  and  if  the  mode  and  direction  of  the  pres- 
sure be  varied,  the  sensation  is  felt  by  turns  in  the  fourth 
finger,  in  the  fifth,  and  in  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  in  the 
back  of  the  hand,  according  as  different  fibres  or  fasciculi 
of  fibres  are  more  pressed  upon  than  others. 

It  is  in  accordance  with  this  law,  that  when  parts  are 
deprived  of  sensibility  by  compression  or  division  of  the 
nerve  supplying  them,  irritation  of  the  portion  of  the  nerve 
connected  with  the  brain  still  excites  sensations  which  are 
felt  as  if  derived  from  the  parts  to  which  the  peripheral 
extremities  of  the  nerve -fibres  are  distributed.  Thus, 
there  are  cases  of  paralysis  in  which  the  limbs  are  totally 
insensible  to  external  stimidi,  yet  are  the   seat  oi  ts^sm^ 
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violent  pain,  resulting  apparently  irom  irritation  of  the 
sound  part  of  the  trunk  of  the  nenre  still  in  connection 
with  the  brain,  or  from  irritation  of  those  parts  of  the 
nervous  centre  from  which  the  sensitive  nerve  or  nerves 
which  supply  the  paralysed  limbs  originate. 

An  illustration  of  the  same  law  is  also  afforded  by  the 
cases  in  which  division  of  a  nerve  for  the  cure  of  neuralgic 
pain  is  found  useless,  and  in  which  the  pain  continues  or 
returns,  though  portions  of  the  nerve  be  removed.  In 
such  cases,  the  disease  is  probably  seated  nearer  the  nervous 
centre  than  the  part  at  which  the  division  of  the  nerve  is 
made,  or  it  may  be  in  the  nervous  centre  itself.  When  the 
cause  of  the  neuralgia  is  seated  in  the  trunk  of  the  nerve— 
for  example,  of  the  facial  or  infra-orbital  nerve— <livision 
of  the  branches  can  be  of  no  service ;  for  the  stump  remain- 
ing in  connection  with  the  brain,  and  containing  all  the 
fibres  distributed  in  the  branches  of  the  nerve  to  the  skin, 
continues  to  give  rise,  when  irritated,  to  the  same  sensa- 
tions as  are  felt  when  the  peripheral  parts  themselves  are 
affected.  Division  of  a  nerve  prevents  the  possibility  of 
external  impressions  on  the  cutaneous  extremities  of  its 
fibre  being  felt;  for  these  impressions  can  no  longer  be 
communicated  to  the  brain :  but  the  same  sensations  which 
were  before  produced  by  external  impressions  may  arise 
from  internal  causes.  In  the  same  way  may  be  explained 
the  fact,  that  when  part  of  a  limb  has  been  removed  by 
amputation,  the  remaining  portions  of  the  nerves  which 
ramified  in  it  may  give  rise  to  sensations  which  the  mind 
refers  to  the  lost  part.  When  the  stump  and  the  divided 
nerves  are  inflamed,  or  pressed,  the  patient  complains  of 
pain  felt  as  if  in  the  part  which  has  been  removed.  \Mien 
the  stump  is  healed,  the  sensations  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  have  in  a  sound  limb  are  still  felt ;  and  tingling 
and  pains  are  referred  to  the  parts  that  are  lost,  or  to  par- 
ticular portions  of  them,  as  to  single  toes,  to  the  sole  of 
the  foot,  to  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  etc. 
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But  (as  Yolkmann  shows)  it  must  not  be  assumed,  as  it 
often  has  been,  from  these  examples,  that  the  mind  has  no 
power  of  discriminating  the  yeiy  point  in  the  length  of  any 
nerve-fibre  to  which  an  irritation  is  applied.  Even  in  the 
instances  referred  to,  the  mind  perceives  the  pressure  of  a 
nerve  at  the  point  of  pressure,  as  well  as  in  the  seeming 
sensations  derived  from  the  extremities  of  the  fibres :  and 
in  stumps,  pain  is  felt  in  the  stump,  as  well  as,  seemingly, 
in  the  parts  removed.  It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  those 
sensations  are  perceived  by  the  nerve-fibres  which  are  on 
their  way  to  be  distributed  elsewhere,  or  by  the  sentient 
extremities  of  nerves  which  are  themselves  distributed  to 
the  many  trunks  of  the  nerves,  the  nervi  nervorum.  The 
latter  is  the  more  probable  supposition. 

The  habit  of  the  mind  to  refer  impressions  received 
through  the  sensitive  nerves  to  the  parts  from  which  im- 
pressions through  those  nerves  are,  or  were,  commonly 
received,  is  further  exemplified  when  the  relative  position 
of  the  peripheral  extremities  of  sensitive  nerves  is  changed 
artificially,  as  in  the  transposition  of  portions  of  skin.  \Mien 
in  the  restoration  of  a  nose,  a  flap  of  skin  is  turned  down 
frt)m  the  forehead  and  made  to  unite  with  the  stump  of  the 
nose,  the  new  nose  thus  formed  has,  as  long  as  the  isthmus 
of  skin  by  which  it  maintains  its  original  connections  re- 
mains undivided,  the  same  sensations  as  if  it  were  still  on 
the  forehead ;  *  in  other  words,  when  the  nose  is  touched, 
the  patient  feels  the  impression  as  if  it  were  made  on  the 
forehead.  When  the  communication  of  the  nervous  fibres 
of  the  new  nose  with  those  of  the  forehead  is  cut  off  by 
division  of  tlie  isthmus  of  skin,  the  sensations  are  no  longer 
referred  to  the  forehead ;  the  sensibility  of  the  nose  is  at 
first  absent,  but  is  gradually  developed. 

When,  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  receives  two  sensitive 
nerves,  one  is  paralysed,  the  other  may  or  may  not  be  in- 
adequate to  maintain  the  sensibility  of  the  entire  part ;  the 
extent  to  which  the  sensibility  is  preserved  coti^^ioTxi^Yk^ 
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probably  with  the  number  of  the  fibres  nnafiTected  by  the 
paralysis.  Thus  when  the  ulnar  nerve,  which  supplies  the 
fifth  and  a  part  of  the  fourth  finger,  is  divided,  the  sensibility 
of  those  parts  is  not  preserved  through  the  medium  of  the 
branches  which  the  ulnar  derives  £rom  the  median  nerve ; 
but  the  fourth  and  fifth  fingers  are  permanently  deprived 
of  sensibility.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  instances  in 
which  the  trunk  of  the  chief  sensitive  nerve  supplied  to  a 
part  having  been  divided,  the  sensibility  of  the  part  is 
still  preserved  by  intercommunicating  fibres  from  a  neigh- 
bouring nerve-trunk.  Thus,  a  case  is  related  by  Mr. 
Savory  in  which,  after  excision  of  a  portion  of  the  mua- 
culo-spiral  nerve,  the  sensibility  of  some  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  it,  although  impaired,  was  not  altogether  lost^ 
probably  on  account  of  those  fibres  from  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  which  are  mingled  with  the  radial  branch 
of  the  musculo-spiral.  One  of  the  uses  of  a  nervous 
plexus  (p.  470)  is  here  well  illustrated. 

Several  of  the  laws  of  action  in  motor  nerves  correspond 
with  the  foregoing.  Thus,  the  motor  influence  is  propa- 
gated only  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  going  to  the 
muscles ;  by  irritation  of  a  motor  nerve,  contractions  are 
excited  in  all  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  branches  given 
off  by  the  nerve  below  the  point  irritated,  and  in  those 
muscles  alone:  the  muscles  supplied  by  the  branches 
which  come  off  from  the  nerve  at  a  higher  point  than 
that  irritated,  are  never  directly  excited  to  contraction. 
No  contraction,  for  instance,  is  produced  in  the  frontal 
muscle  by  irritating  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  that 
ramify  upon  the  face;  because  that  muscle  derives  its 
motor  nerves  from  the  trunk  of  the  facial  previous  to  these 
branches.  So,  again,  because  the  isolation  of  motor  nerve- 
fibres  is  as  complete  as  that  of  sensitive  ones,  the  irritation 
of  a  jjart  of  the  fibres  of  the  motor  nerve  does  not  affect 
tlie  motor  power  of  the  whole  trunk,  but  only  that  of  the 
portion  to  which  the  stimulus  is  applied.      Ind  it  is  from 
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the  same  hjct  that,  when  a  motor  nerve  enters  a  plexus 
and  contributes  with  other  nerves  to  the  formation  of  a 
nervous  trunk  proceeding  from  the  plexus,  it  does  not 
impart  motor  power  to  the  whole  of  that  trunk,  but  only 
retains  it  isolated  in  the  fibres  which  form  its  continuation 
in  the  branches  of  that  trunk. 


Functions  of  Nerve- Cent  res. 

As  already  observed  (p.  473),  the  term  nerve-centre  la 
applied  to  all  those  parts  of  the  nervous  system  which 
contain  ganglion-corpuscles,  or  vesicular  nerve-substance, 
i.e.,  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  the  several  ganglia  which 
belong  to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  the  sympathetic  systems. 
Each  of  these  nervous  centres  has  a  proper  range  of 
functions,  the  extent  of  which  bears  a  direct  proportion  to 
the  number  of  nerve-fibres  that  connect  it  with  the  various 
organs  of  the  body,  and  with  other  nervous  centres ;  but 
they  all  have  certain  general  properties  and  modes  of  action 
common  to  them  as  nervous  centres. 

It  is  generally  regarded  as  the  property  of  nervous 
centres  that  they  originate  the  impulses  by  which  muscles 
may  be  excited  to  action,  and  by  which  the  several  functions 
of  organic  life  may  be  maintained.  Hence,  they  are  often 
called  sources  or  originators  of  nervous  power  or  force.  But 
the  instances  in  which  these  expressions  can  be  used  are 
very  few,  and,  strictly  speaking,  do  not  exist  at  all.  The 
brain  does  not  issue  any  force,  except  when  itself  im- 
pressed by  some  force  from  within,  or  stimulated  by  an 
impression  from  without;  neither  without  such  previous 
impressions  do  the  other  nerve-centres  produce  or  issue 
motor  impulses.  The  intestinal  ganglia,  for  example,  do 
not  give  out  the  nervous  force  necessary  to  the  contractions 
of  tlie  intestines,  except  when  they  receive,  through  their 
centripetal  nerves,  the  stimuU  of  substances  in  the  inte«it^^ 
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canal.  So,  also,  the  spinal  cord ;  for  a  decapitated  animal 
lies  motionless  so  long  as  no  irritation  is  applied  to  its 
centripetral  nerves,  thougli  the  moment  they  are  touched 
moyements  ensue. 

The  more  certain  and  general  office  of  all  the  nervous 
centres  is  that  of  variously  disposing  and  transferring  the 
impressions  that  reach  them  through  the  several  centri- 
petal nerve-fibres.  In  nerve-fibres,  as  already  said, 
impressions  are  only  conducted  in  the  simple  isolated  course 
of  the  fibre ;  in  all  the  nervous  centres  an  impression  may 
be  not  only  conducted,  but  also  communicated:  in  the 
brain  alone  it  may  be  perceived. 

Conduction  in  or  through  nerve-centres  may  be  thus  simply 
illustrated.  The  food  in  a  given  portion  of  the  intestines, 
acting  as  a  stimulus,  produces  a  certain  impression  on  the 
nerves  in  the  mucous  membrane,  which  impression  is 
conveyed  through  them  to  the  adjacent  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  consequence  of  such 
an  impression  of  the  ganglia  is  the  movement  of  the 
muscidar  coat  of  that  and  the  adjacent  part  of  the  canaL 
£ut  if  irritant  substances  be  mingled  with  the  food,  the 
sharper  stimulus  produces  a  stronger  impression,  and  this 
is  conducted  through  the  nearest  ganglia  to  others  more 
and  more  distant ;  and,  from  all  these,  motor  impulses 
issuing,  excite  a  wide-extended  and  more  forcible  action 
of  the  intestines.  Or  even  through  all  the  sympathetic 
ganglia,  the  impression  may  be  further  conducted  to  the 
ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  through  them  to  the 
spinal  cord,  whence  may  issue  motor  impulses  to  the 
abdominal  and  other  muscles,  producing  cramp.  And  yet 
further,  the  same  morbid  impression  may  be  conducted 
through  the  spinal  cord  to  the  brain,  where  the  mind  may 
perceive  it.  In  the  opposite  direction,  mental  influence 
may  be  conducted  from  the  brain  through  a  succession  of 
nervous  centres — the  spinal  cord  and  ganglia,  and  one  or 
more  ganjg^lia  of  the  sympathetic — to  produce  the  influence 
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of  the  mind  on  the  digestive  and  other  organic  fimotions. 
In  short,  in  all  cases  in  which  the  mind  either  has 
cognizcuioe  of,  or  exercises  influence  on,  the  processes 
carried  on  in  any  part  supplied  with  sympathetic  nenres, 
there  must  be  a  conduction  of  impressions  through  all  the 
nenrous  centres  between  the  brain  and  that  part.  It  is 
probable  that  in  this  conduction  through  nervous  centres 
the  impression  is  not  propagated  through  uninterrupted 
nerve-flbres,  but  is  conveyed  through  successive  nerve* 
vesicles  and  connecting  nerve-fllaments ;  and  in  some 
instances,  and  when  the  stimulus  is  exceedingly  powerful, 
the  conduction  may  be  effected  as  quickly  as  through  con- 
tinuous nerve-flbres. 

But  instead  of,  or  as  well  as,  being  conducted,  impres- 
sions made  on  nervous  centres  may  be  communicated  from 
the  fibres  that  brought  them,  to  others ;  and  in  this  com- 
munication may  be  either  transferred,  diffused,  or  reflected. 

The  transference  of  impressions  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
pain  in  the  knee,  which  is  a  common  sign  of  disease  of  the 
hip.  In  this  case  the  impression  made  by  the  disease  on  the 
nerves  of  the  hip-joint  is  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord ; 
there  it  is  transferred  to  the  central  ends  or  connections  of 
the  nervc-flbres  distributed  about  the  knee.  Through  these 
the  transferred  impression  is  conducted  to  the  brain,  and 
the  mind,  referring  the  sensation  to  the  part  from  which  it 
usually  through  these  fibres  receives  impressions,  feels  as 
if  the  disease  and  the  source  of  pain  were  in  the  knee.  At 
the  same  time  that  it  is  transferred,  the  primary  impression 
may  be  also  conducted ;  and  in  this  case  the  pain  is  felt 
in  both  the  hip  and  the  knee.  So,  not  unfrequently,  if 
one  touches  a  small  pimple,  that  may  be  seated  in  the 
trunk,  a  pain  will  be  felt  in  as  small  a  spot  on  the  arm,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  trunk.  And  so,  in  whatever  part  of 
the  respiratory  organs  an  irritation  may  be  seated,  the 
impression  it  produces  is  transferred  to  the  nervea  ot  ^k^ 
larynx ;  and  then  the  mind  perceives  the  ]^QC!u\ijdx  fyei^^N^^^'^ 
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of  tickling  in  the  glottis,  which  best,  or  almost  alone,  excites 
the  act  of  coughing.  Or,  again,  when  the  sun's  light  fEdls 
strongly  on  the  eye,  a  tickling  may  be  felt  in  the  nose, 
exciting  sneezing.  In  all  these  cases,  the  primary  impres- 
sion may  be  conducted  as  well  as  transferred ;  and  in  all 
it  is  transferred  to  a  certain  set  of  nenres  which  generally 
appear  to  be  in  some  purposive  relation  with  the  nerves 
first  impressed. 

The  diffusion  or  radiation  of  impressions  is  shown  when  an 
impression  received  at  a  nervous  centre  is  diffused  to  many 
other  fibres  in  the  same  centre,  and  produces  sensations 
extending  far  beyond,  or  in  an  indefinite  area  around,  the 
part  from  which  the  primary  impression  was  derived. 
Hence,  as  in  the  former  cases,  result  various  kinds  of  what 
have  been  denominated  sympathetic  sensations.  Some- 
times such  sensations  are  referred  to  almost  every  part 
of  the  body :  as  in  the  shock  and  tingling  of  the  skin  pro- 
duced by  some  startling  noise.  Sometimes  only  the  parts 
immediately  surrounding  the  point  first  irritated  partici- 
pate in  the  effects  of  the  irritation ;  thus,  the  aching  of  a 
tooth  may  be  accompanied  by  pain  in  the  adjoining  teeth, 
and  in  all  the  surrounding  parts  of  the  face  ;  the  explana- 
tion of  such  a  case  being,  that  the  irritation  conveyed  to 
the  brain  by  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  deceased  tooth  is 
radiated  to  the  central  ends  of  adjoining  fibres,  and  that 
the  mind  perceives  this  secondary  impression  as  if  it  were 
derived  from  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  fibres.  Thus,  also 
the  pain  of  a  calculus  in  the  ureter  is  diffused  far  and  wide. 

All  the  preceding  examples  represent  impressions  com- 
municated frt>m  one  sensitive  fibre  to  others  of  the  same 
kind ;  or  from  fibres  of  special  sense  to  those  of  common 
sensation.  A  similar  commimication  of  impressions  from 
sensitive  to  motor  fibres,  constitutes  reflection  of  impressions, 
displays  the  important  functions  common  to  all  nervous 
cenires  as  re/Uctors,  and  pioduc^e^  rejlex  xsiQ^^isi^iLts.   In  the 
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ertent  and  directioa  of  such  commiuiicatioaa,  also,  phono- 
mena  correspondiiig  to  those  of  tranaferenoe  and  diffusion 
to  sensitive  nerreB,  are  observed  in  the  phenomena  of 
reflection.  For,  as  in  transference,  the  reflection  ma;  take 
place  frotn  a  certain  limited  set  of  sensitive  nerves  to  a 
corresponding  and  related  set  of  motor  nerves ;  as  when  in 
consequence  of  the  impression  of  light  on  the  retina,  the 
iris  contracts,  but  no  other  muscle  moves.  Or,  as  in  diffu- 
sion or  radiation,  the  reflection  may  bring  -widely-extended 
miucles  into  action ;  aa  when  an  irritation  in  the  larynx 
brings  all  the  muscles  engaged  in  expiration  into  coincident 
movement. 

It  will  be  necessary,  hereafter,  to  consider  in  detedl  so 
many  of  the  instances  of  the  reflecting  power  of  the  several 
nervous  centres,  that  it  may  be  sufBcient  here  to  mention 
only  the  most  general  rules  of  reflex  action : — 

1.  For  the  manifestation  of  every  reflex  muscular  action, 
three  things  are  necessa^ ;  (i),  one  or  more  perfect  centri- 
petal nerve-fibres,  to  convey  an  impression ;  (2),  a  nervous 
centre  to  which  this  impression  may  be  conveyed,  and  by 
which  it  may  be  reflected ;  (3),  one  or  more  centrifugal 
nerve-fibrea,  upon  which  this  impression  may  be  reflected, 
and  by  which  it  may  be  conducted  to  the  contracting  tissue. 
In  the  absence  of  any  one  of  these  three  conditions,  a  propec 
reflex  movement  could  not  take  place ;  and  whenever  im- 
pressions made  by  external  stimuli  on  sensitive  nerves  giva 
rise  to  motions,  these  are  never  the  result  of  the  direct 
reaction  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  flbres  of  the  nerves  on. 
each  other;  in  all  such  cases  the  impression  is  conveyed  by 
the  sensitive  fibres  to  a  nervous  centre,  and  is  therein  com- 
municated to  the  motor  flbres. 

2.  All  reflex  actions  are  essentially  involuntary,  and  may 
be  accomplished  independently  of  the  will,  though  most  of 
them  admit  of  being  modified,  controlled,  or  prevent«d  t^ 
a  voluntary  efibrt. 

3.  Reflex  actions  perfbnned  in  health  ha.'V«,  ^ot  ^'^Tun^ 
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party  a  distinct  purpose,  and  are  adapted  to  secure  some 
end  desirable  for  the  well-being  of  the  body;  but,  in 
disease,  many  of  them  are  irreg^ular  and*  purposeless.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  first  point,  may  be  mentioned  move- 
ments of  the  digestive  canal,  the  respiratory  movements, 
and  the  contraction  of  the  eyelids  and  the  pupil  to  exclude 
many  rays  of  light,  when  the  retina  is  exposed  to  a  bright 
glare.  These  and  all  other  normal  reflex  acts  afford  also 
examples  of  the  mode  in  which  the  nervous  centres  combine 
and  arrange  co-ordinately  the  actions  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
so  that  many  muscles  may  act  together  for  the  common  end. 
Another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  furnished  by  the 
spasmodic  contractions  of  the  glottis  on  the  contact  of 
carbonic  acid,  or  any  foreign  substance,  with  the  internal 
substance  of  the  epiglottis  or  larynx.  Examples  of  the 
purposeless  irregular  nature  of  morbid  reflex  action  are 
seen  in  the  convulsive  movements  of  epilepsy,  and  in  the 
spasms  of  tetanus  and  hydrophobia. 

4.  Reflex  muscular  acts  are  often  more  sustained  than 
those  produced  by  the  direct  stimulus  of  muscular  nerves. 
As  Volkmann  relates,  the  irritation  of  a  muscular  organ, 
or  its  motor  nerve,  produces  contraction  lasting  only  so 
long  as  the  irritation  continues ;  but  irritation  applied  to 
a  nervous  centre  through  one  of  its  centripetal  nerves,  may 
excite  reflex  and  harmonious  contractions,  which  last  some 
time  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  stimulus. 

CEKEBRO-SPINAL    NEKVOUS    SYSTEM. 

The  physiology  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  system 
includes  that  of  the  spinal  cord,  medulla  oblongata,  and 
brain,  of  the  several  nerves  given  off  firom  each,  and  of  the 

*  Fig.  140.  View  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  of  the  nervous  system 
(after  Bourgery). — The  right  half  of  the  cranium  and  trunk  of  the 
body  has  been  removed  by  a  vertical  section  ;  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow  have  also  been  removed,  and  the  roots  and  first 
part  of  the  fifth  and  ninth  cranial,  and  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  of  the 
right  aide,  have  been  dissected  ovit  uud  laid  separately  on  the  wall  of  the 
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■kiill  and  on  the  seTeral  vertebra  opposite  to  th«  place  of  \luivc  Wmsii^. 
■lit  from  the  cnmio-apiDsl  csritj. 
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ganglia  on  those  nerves.     It  will  be  convenient  to  speak 
first  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 

Spinal  Cord  and  its  Nerves. 

The  spinal  cord  is  a  cylindriform  column  of  nerve-sub- 
stance, connected  above  with  the  brain  through  the  medium 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  terminating  below,  about  the 
lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  in  a  slender 
filament  of  grey  or  vesicular  substance,  the  Jilum  terminale^ 
which  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  roots  of  many  nerves  form- 
ing the  cavda  equina.  The  cord  is  composed  of  fibrous 
and  vesicular  nervous  substance,  of  which  the  former  is 
situated  externally,  and  constitutes  its  chief  portion,  while 
the  latter  occupies  its  central  or  axial  portion,  and  is  so 
arranged,  that  on  the  surface  of  a  transverse  section  of 
the  cord  it  appears  like  two  somewhat  crescentic  masses 
connected  together  by  a  narrower  portion  or  isthmus  (fig. 
141), 

Passing  through  the  centre  of  this  isthmus  in  a  longitu- 
dinal direction  is  a  minute  canal,  which  is  continued  through 
the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  and  opens  above  into  the 
space  at  the  back  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons 
Varolii,  called  the  fourth  ventricle.  It  is  lined  by  a  layer 
of  cylindrical  ciliated  epithelium. 

The  spinal  cord  consists  of  two  exactly  symmetrical 
halves  united  in  the  middle  line  by  a  commissure,  but 
separated  anteriorly  and  posteriorly  by  a  vertical  fissure  ; 
the  posterior  fissure  being  deeper,  but  less  wide  and  dis- 
tinct than  the  anterior.  Each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  is 
marked  on  the  sides  (obscurely  at  the  lower  part,  but  dis- 
tinctly above)  by  two  longitudinal  furrows,  which  divide 
it  into  three  portions,  columns,  or  tracts,  an  anterior,  tniddle 
or  lateral,  and  posterior.  From  the  groove  between  the 
anterior  and  lateral  columns  spring  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves ;  and  just  in  front  of  the  groove  between 
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the  lateral  and  poatertor  column  arise  Uie  po$terior  rooU 
of  the  same :  a  pair  of  roots  on  each  side  correBpondinj^  to 
each  Tertebra  (fig.  141). 

The  fibrous  part  of  the  oord  contains  oontiniiations  of  the 

innumerable  fibres  of  the  spinal  nerves  issuing  from  it,  or 

entering  it ;  but  it  is,  probably,  not  formed  of  them  exdu* 

Fig.  141-* 


•  Fig.  141.  Different  views  of  a  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  from  the 
ceiriual  region,  vith  the  roots  of  tlie  nerres  sliglitly  enlarged  {from 
Quain).  In  A,  tlie  anterior  sufacs  of  the  specimen  is  ahawn  ;  the  an- 
terior nerve-root  of  its  right  tide  being  divided  ;  ia  a,  a  view  of  the 
right  aide  is  given ;  in  o  the  npper  surface  is  shotru  ;  in  d,  the  aerre- 
roota  and  ganglion  are  shown  from  below,  i,  the  anterior  median 
fissure  ;  2,  posterior  median  fissure  ;  3,  anterior  lateral  depression,  over 
which  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  seen  to  apread  ;  4,  posterior  lateral 
groove,  into  which  the  posterior  roots  are  teen  to  sink  ;  5,  anttrtor 
roots  passing  the  ganglion  ;  S',  in  a,  the  anterior  root  divided ;  6,  the 
posterior  roots,  the  fibres  of  which  pass  into  the  ganglion  & ;  7,  the 
united  or  componntt  nerve  ;  /,  the  posterior  primarj  branch,  seen  in 
A  and  Ti  to  be  derived  in  put  from  the  anterior  sad  iapaitfa<«a.\^ 
posterior  root 
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siyely ;  nor  is  it  a  mere  trunks  like  a  great  nerve,  throngh 
which  they  may  pass  to  the  brain.  It  is,  indeed,  among 
the  most  difficult  things  in  structural  anatomy  to  determine 
the  course  of  individual  nerve-fibres,  or  even  of  fasciculi 
of  fibres,  through  even  a  short  £stance  of  the  spinal  cord ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  examination  of  transverse  and  longi- 
tudinal sections  through  the  substance  of  the  cord,  such  as 
those  so  successfully  made  by  Mr.  Lockhart  Clarke,  that  we 
can  obtain  anything  like  a  correct  idea  of  the  direction  taken 
by  the  fibres  of  the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  within  the 
cord.  From  the  information  afforded  by  such  sections  it 
it  would  appear,  that  of  the  root-fibres  of  the  nerve  which 
enter  the  cord,  some  assume  a  transverse,  others  a  longi* 
tudinal  direction :  the  fibres  of  the  former  pass  horizontally 
or  obliquely  into  the  substance  of  the  cord,  in  which  many 
of  them  appear  to  become  continuous  with  fibres  entering 
the  cord  from  other  roots ;  others  pass  into  the  columns  of 
the  cord,  while  some  perhaps  terminate  at  or  near  the  part 
which  they  enter :  of  the  fibres  of  the  second  set,  which 
usually  first  traverse  a  portion  of  the  grey  substance,  some 
pass  upwards,  and  others,  at  least  of  the  posterior  roots, 
turn  downwards,  but  how  far  they  proceed  in  either  direc- 
tion, or  in  what  manner  they  terminate,  are  questions  still 
undetermined.  It  is  probable  that  of  these  latter,  many 
constitute  longitudinal  commissures,  connecting  different 
segments  of  the  cord  with  each  other;  while  others,  pro- 
bably, pass  directly  to  the  brain. 

The  general  rule  respecting  the  size  of  different  parts  of 
the  cord  appears  to  be,  that  the  size  of  each  part  bears  a 
direct  proportion  to  the  size  and  number  of  nerve-roots 
given  off  from  itself,  and  has  but  little  relation  to  the  size 
or  number  of  those  given  off  below  it.  Thus  the  cord  is 
very  large  in  the  middle  and  lower  part  of  its  cervical 
portion,  whence  arise  the  large  nerve-roots  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  brachial  plexuses  and  the  supply  of  the  upper 
extremitiee,  and  again  enlarges  at  live  lowest  part  of  its 
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dorsal  portion  and  the  upper  part  of  its  lumbar,  at  the 
origins  of  the  large  nerves  which,  after  forming  the  lum- 
bar and  sacral  plexuses,  are  distributed  to  the  lower 
extremities.  The  chief  cause  of  the  greater  size  at  these 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  is  increase  in  the  quantity  of  grey 
matter ;  for  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  white 
or  fibrous  part  of  the  cord  becomes  gradually  and  pro- 
gressively larger  from  below  upwards,  doubtless  from  the 
addition  of  a  certain  number  of  upward  passing  fibres  from 
each  pair  of  nerves. 

It  may  be  added,  however,  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
evidence  for  the  supposition  that  an  iminterrupted  con- 
tinuity of  nerve-fibres  is  essential  to  the  conduction  of 
impressions  on  the  spinal  nerves  to  and  from  the  brain: 
such  impressions  may  be  as  well  transmitted  through  the 
nerve- vesicles  of  the  cord  as  by  the  nerve-fibres ;  and  the 
experiments  of  Brown-Sequard,  again  to  be  alluded  to, 
make  it  probable  that  the  grey  substance  of  the  cord  is  the 
only  channel  through  which  sensitive  impressions  are  con- 
veyed to  the  brain. 

The  Nerves  of  the  Spinal  Cord  consist  of  thirty-one  pairS| 
issuing  from  the  sides  of  the  whole  length  of  the  cord,  their 
number  corresponding  with  the  intervertebral  foramina 
through  which  they  pass.  Each  nerve  arises  by  two  roots, 
an  anterior  and  posterior,  the  latter  being  the  larger.  The 
roots  emerge  through  separate  apertures  of  the  sheath 
of  dura  mater  surrounding  the  cord;  and  directly  after 
their  emergence,  where  the  roots  lie  in  the  intervertebral 
forafnen,  a  ganglion  is  found  on  the  posterior  root.  The 
anterior  root  lies  in  contact  with  the  anterior  surface  of 
the  ganglion,  but  none  of  its  fibres  intermingle  with  those 
in  the  ganglion.  But  immediately  beyond  the  ganglion 
the  two  roots  coalesce,  and  by  the  mingling  of  their  fibres 
form  a  compound  or  mixed  spinal  nerve,  which,  after 
issuing    firom   the   intervertebral    canal,  divides   intA  «sl 
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anterior  and  posterior  branch,  each  containing  fibres  firom 
both  the  roots  (fig.  141). 

According  to  KoUiker  the  posterior  root-fibres  of  the 
cord  enter  into  no  connection  with  the  nerve-corpnades  in 
the  ganglion,  but  pass  directly  through,  in  one  or  more 
bundles,  which  are  collected  into  a  trunk  beyond  the  gan- 
glion, and  then  join  the  motor  root.  From  most,  if  not  all^ 
of  the  ganglionic  corpuscles,  one  or  two,  rarely  more, 
nerve-fibres  arise  and  pass  out  of  the  ganglion,  in  a  peri- 
pheral direction,  in  company  with  the  posterior  root-fibres 
of  the  cord.  Each  spinal  ganglion,  therefore,  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  source  of  new  nerve-fibres,  which  KoUiker 
names  ganglionic  fibres.  The  destination  of  these  fibres  is 
not  yet  determined :  probably  they  pass  especially  into  the 
vascular  branches  of  the  nerves  which  they  accompany. 

The  anterior  root  of  each  spinal  nerve  arises  by  nume- 
rous separate  and  converging  fasciculi  from  the  anterior 
column  of  the  cord ;  the  posterior  root  by  more  numerous 
parallel  fasciculi,  from  the  posterior  column,    or,  rather, 
from  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  column;    for  if  a 
fissure  be  directed  inwards  from  the  groove  between  the 
middle   and   posterior   columns,    tlie  posterior   roots  will 
remain  attached  to  the  former.     The  anterior  roots  of  each 
spinal   nerve    consist    exclusively   of    motor   fibres;    the 
posterior  as  exclusively  of  sensitive  fibres:     For  the  know- 
ledge of  this  important  fact,  and  much  of  the  consequent 
progress  of  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system,  science 
is  indebted  to  Sir  Charles  Bell.      The  fact  is  proved  in 
various  ways.      Division  of  the  anterior  roots  of  one  or 
more  nerves  is  followed  by  complete  loss  of  motion  in  the 
parts  supplied  by  the  fibres  of  such  roots ;  but  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  same  parts  remains  perfect.     Division  of  the 
posterior  roots  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  their  fibres,  while  the  power  of  motion  continues  unim- 
paired.    Moreover,   irritation    of  the   ends   of  the  distal 
jportions  of  the  divided  anterior  roots  of  a  nerve  excites 
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muscular  movements ;  irritation  of  the  ends  of  the  proximal 
portions,  which  are  still  in  connection  with  the  cord,  is 
followed  by  no  effect.  Irritation  of  the  distal  portions  of 
the  divided  posterior  roots,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  no 
muscular  movements  and  no  manifestation  of  pain ;  for,  as 
already  stated,  sensitive  nerves  convey  impressions  only 
towards  the  nervous  centres :  but  irritation  of  the  proximal 
portions  of  these  roots  elicit  signs  of  intense  suffering. 
Occasionally,  under  this  last  irritation,  muscular  move- 
ments also  ensue ;  but  these  are  either  voluntary,  or  the 
result  of  the  irritation  being  reflected  from  the  sensitive  to 
the  motor  fibres.  Occasionally,  too,  irritation  of  the  distal 
ends  of  divided  anterior  roots  elicits  signs  of  pain,  bb  well 
as  producing  muscular  movements :  the  pain  thus  excited 
is  probably  the  result  of  cramp  (Brown- Sequard). 

As  an  example  of  the  experiments  of  which  the  preced- 
ing paragraph  gives  a  summary]  account,  this  may  be 
mentioned  :  If  in  a  frog  the  three  posterior  roots  of  the 
nerves  going  to  the  hinder  extremity  be  divided  on  the  left 
side,  and  the  three  anterior  roots  of  the  corresponding 
nerves  on  the  right  side,  the  left  extremity  will  be  deprived 
of  sensation,  the  right  of  motion.  If  the  foot  of  the  right 
leg,  which  is  still  endowed  with  sensation  but  not  with  the 
power  of  motion,  be  cut  off,  the  frog  will  give  evidence  of 
feeling  pain  by  movements  of  all  parts  of  the  body  except 
the  right  leg  itself,  in  which  he  feels  the  pain.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  foot  of  the  left  leg,  which  has  the  power  of 
motion,  but  is  deprived  of  sensation,  is  cut  off,  the  frog 
does  not  feel  it,  and  no  movement  follows,  except  the 
twitching  of  the  muscles  irritated  by  cutting  them  or  their 
tendons. 

Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord, 

The   spinal  cord   manifests  all  the  properties  already 
assigned  to  nerve  centres  (see  p.  483). 

I .  It  is  capable  of  conducting  impressions^  ot  «^\ft;^  ^^ 
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nervous  excitement.     Through  it,  the  impressions  made 
upon  the  peripheral  extremities  or  other  parts  of  the  spinal 
sensitive  nerves  are  conducted  to  the  brain,  where  alone 
they  can  be  perceived  by  the  mind.     Through  it,  also,  the 
stimulus  of  the  will,  applied  to  the  brain,  is  capable  of 
exciting  the  action  of  the  muscles  supplied  from  it  with 
motor  nerves.    And  for  all  these  conductions  of  impressions 
to  and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  nerves,  the 
perfect  state  of  the  cord  is  necessary ;  for  when  any  part 
of  it  is  destroyed,  and  its  communication  with  the  brain  is 
interrupted,  impressions  on  the  sensitive  nerves  given  off 
from  it  below  the  seat  of  injury,  cease  to  be  propagated  to 
the  braiu,  and  the  mind   loses  the  power  of  voluntarily 
exciting  the  motor  nerves  proceeding  from  the  portion  of 
cord  isolated  from  the  brain. 

Illustrations  of  this  are  furnished  by  various  examples 
of  paralysis,  but  by  none  better  than  by  the  common  para- 
phlegia,  or  loss  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion  in  the 
lower  part   of    the   body,  in  consequence  of  destructive 
disease  or  iiijury  of  a  portion,  including  the  whole  thick- 
ness, of  the  spinal  cord.     Such  lesions  destroy  the  com- 
mimication  between  the  brain  and  all  parts  of  the  spinal 
cord  below  the  seat  of  injury,  and   consequently  cut  off 
from  their  connection  with  the  mind  the  various  organs 
supplied  with  nerves  issuing  from  those  parts  of  the  cord. 
But  if  this  lower  portion  of  the  cord  preserves  its  integrity, 
the  various  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  nerves  from  it, 
though  cut  off  from  the  brain,  will  nevertheless  be  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  cord,  and,  as  presently  to  be  shown, 
will  indicate  its  other  powers  as  a  nervous  centre. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  it  will  appear  probable 
that  the  conduction  of  impressions  along  the  cord  is  effected 
(at  least,  for  the  most  part)  through  the  grey  substance, 
i.e.,  through  the  nerve-corpuscles  and  filaments  connecting 
them.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  all  parts  of  the 
cord  are  not  alike  able  to  conduct  all  impressions;  and 
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that,  rather,  as  there  are  separate  nerre-fibrea  for  motor 
and  for  aeositive  impreesionB,  so  ia  the  cord,  separate  and 
determinate  parts  serve  to  conduct  alwaTa  the  same  kind 
of  impression. 

The  important  and  philosophical  labours  of  Dr.  Brown- 
Fig.  142.' 


*  The  ftboTe  dUgnun  (after  Brown -S^nard)  repi-SMnti  the  decna- 
Bntion  of  the  conductors  for  ToInntaTy  moTements,  and  those  for 
sensation  :  a,  r,  anterior  roots  and  theji  contiDationa  in  the  Bpinal 
cord,  and  deciuaation  at  the  lover  port  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  m  o; 
P  r,  the  poBtcrioT  roots  and  their  continuation  and  decossation  in  tb« 
spinal  cord  ;  g  g,  the  gBoglions  of  the  roots.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  nerrous  action ;  r,  the  right  side  ;  I,  the  left  aide. 
T,  2,  3,  indicate  places  of  alteration  in  a  lateral  half  of  the  spine- 
cerebral  axis,  to  show  the  inflnence  on  the  two  kinds  of  •x»A,\uA«n, 
leralting  from  lectioii  of  the  cord  at  any  one  of  thcae  )1b««  $\«fi«k. 
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S^uard  have  oast  much  new  li^t  on  all  relating  to  the 
functiona  of  the  spinal  cord.  It  is  not  possible  to 
do  justice  to  these  investigations  in  any  sununaxy,  how- 
ever lengthy  and  complete  :  the  whole  series  (delivered 
in  lectures  at  the  Ck>llege  of  Surgeons,)  must  be 
read  and  studied.  An  attempt  will  be  made  here  to 
point  out  only  the  principal  conclusions  deducible  fix)m 
them. 

a.  Sensitive  impressions,  conveyed  to  the  spinal  cord  by 
root-fibres  of  the  posterior  nerves  are  not  conducted  to  the 
brain  by  the  posterior  columns  of  the  cord,  as  hitherto  has 
been  generally  supposed,  but  pass  through  them  into  the 
central  grey  substance,  by  which  they  are  transmitted  to 
the  brain  (fig.  142). 

fc.  The  impressions  thus  conveyed  to  the  grey  substance 
do  not  pass  up  to  the  brain  along  that  half  of  the  oord 
corresponding  to  the  side  from  which  they  have  been 
received,  but,  almost  immediately  after  entering  the  cord, 
cross  over  to  the  other  side,  and  along  it  are  transmitted 
to  the  brain.  There  is  thus,  in  the  cord  itself,  a  complete 
decussation  of  sensitive  impressions  brought  to  it ;  so  that 
division  or  disease  of  one  posterior  half  of  the  cord  is 
followed  by  lost  sensation,  not  in  parts  on  the  corre- 
sponding, but  in  those  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body. 

c.  The  various  sensations  of  touch,  pain,  temperature, 
and  muscular  contraction,  are  probably  conducted  along 
sepsirate  and  distinct  sets  of  fibres.  All,  however,  with 
the  exception  of  the  last  named,  undergo  decussation  in  the 
spinal  cord,  and  along  it  are  transmitted  to  the  brain  by 
the  grey  matter. 

d.  The  posterior  columns  of  the  cord  appear  to  have  a 
great  share  in  reflex  movements,  and  'this  is  the  principal 
cause  of  the  peculiar  kind  of  paralysis  so  often  observed 
in  disease  of  these  columns. 

e.  Impulses  of  the  will,  leading  to  voluntary  contractions 
of  muscles,  appear  to  \>e  transmitted  principally  along  the 
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anterior  columns,  and  the  conti^ous  grey  matter  of  the 
cord. 

/.  DecuBsation  of  motor  impulfies  oocnra,  not  in  the 
spinal  cord,  as  ia  the  case  with  seneitiye  impreesions,  but^ 
as  hitherto  admitted,  at  the  ant«rior  part  of  the  medulla 
oblongata.  This  decussation,  howerer,  does  not  take  place, 
as  generally  supposed,  all  along  the  median  line,  at  the 
base  of  the  encephalon,  but  only  at  that  portion  of  the 
anterior  pyramids,  which  is  continuous  with  the  lateral 
columns  of  the  cord.  Hence,  the  mandates  of  the  will, 
having  made  their  decussation,  first  enter  the  cord  by  the 
lateral  tracts  and  adjoining  grey  matter,  and  then  pass  to 
the  anterior  columns  and  to  the  grey  matter  associated 
with  them.  Accordingly,  diyision  of  the  anterior  pyramids, 
at  the  point  of  decussation,  is  fbllowed  by  paralysis  of 
motion  in  all  parts  below ;  while  dlTision  of  the  oUvary 
bodies,  which  oonstttute  the  true  contuiuationB  of  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  cord,  appears  to  produce  very 
little  paralysis.  Disease  or  diviaicm  of  any  part  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis  above  the  seat  of  decussation  is  fbllowed, 
as  well-known,  by  impaired  or  lost  power  of  motion  on 
the  oppotiu  side  of  the  body ;  while  a  like  injury  inflicted 
below  this  part,  induces  similar  paralysis  on  the  eorre' 
ponding  side. 

2,  In  the  second  place,  the  spinal  cord  as  a  nerve- 
centre,  or  rather  as  an  Aggregate  of  many  nervous  centres, 
has  the  power  of  communicating  impreuiont  in  the  several 
ways  already  mentioned  (p.  485). 

Examples  of  the  traniference  and  radiation  of  impreesiona 
in  the  cord  have  been  given ;  and  that  the  transference  at 
least  takes  place  in  the  cord,  and  not  in  the  brain,  is  nearly 
proved  by  the  case  of  pain  felt  in  the  knee  and  not  in  the 
hip,  in  diseases  of  the  hip ;  of  pain  felt  in  the  urethra  <» 
glans  penis,  and  not  in  the  bladder,  in  calculus;  for,  if 
both  the  primaiy  and  the  secondary  or  transferred  iin'^|i«»> 
signs  were  in  the  brain,  both  should  \ia  a^uja  i^V.     Q% 
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radiations  of  impressions,  there  are,  perhaps,  no  means 
of  deciding  whether  they  take  place  in  the  spinal  cord  or 
in  the  brain ;  but  the  analogy  of  the  cases  of  transference 
makes  it  probable  that  the  communication  is,  in  this  also, 
effected  in  the  cord. 

The  power,  as  a  nerve-centre,  of  communicating  im- 
pressions from  sensitive  to  motor,  or,  more  strictly,  from 
centripetal  to  centrifugal  nerve-fibres,  is  what  is  usually 
discussed  as  the  reflex  function  of  the  spinal  cord.  Its 
general  mode  of  action,  its  general  though  incomplete 
independence  of  consciousness  and  of  the  will,  and  the 
conditions  necessary  for  its  perfection,  have  been  already 
stated.  These  points,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  power 
operates  in  the  production  of  the  natural  reflex  movemenU 
of  the  body,  have  now  to  be  further  illustrated.  They 
will  be  described  in  terms  adapted  to  the  general  rules  of 
reflection  of  impressions  in  nervous  centres,  avoiding  all 
such  terms  as  might  seem  to  imply  that  the  power  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  reflecting,  is  different  in  kind  from  that  of 
all  other  nervous  centres. 

The  occurrence  of  movements  under  the  influence  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  independent  of  the  will,  is  well  exemplified 
.  in  the  acts  of  swallowing,  in  which  a  portion  of  food 
carried  by  voluntary  efforts  into  the  fauces,  is  conveyed  by 
successive  involuntary  contractions  of  the  constrictors  of 
the  pharynx  and  muscular  walls  of  the  oosophag^  into 
the  stomach.  These  contractions  are  excited  by  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  food  on  the  centripetal  nerves  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus  being  first  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord 
and  medulla  oblongata,  and  thence  reflected  through  the 
motor  nerves  of  these  parts.  All  these  movements  of  the 
pharynx  and  OBSophagus  are  involuntary ;  the  will  cannot 
arrest  them  or  modify  them ;  and  though  the  mind  has  a 
certain  consciousness  of  the  food  passing,  which  becomes 
less  as  the  food  passes  further,  yet  that  this  is  not  neces- 
B&rj  to  the  act  of  deg\a\i\ioii,  i^  «hown  by  its  occurring 
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when  the  influence  of  the  mind  is  completolj  remored ;  as 
when  food  is  introduced  into  the  faucea  or  pharynx  during 
a.  state  of  complete  coma,  or  in  a  brainless  animal. 

So  also,  for  example,  under  the  influence  of  the  spinal 
cord,  the  inToluntary  and  unfelt  muscular  contraction  of 
the  gphincter  ani  is  maintained  when  the  mind  ia  com- 
plet«ly  inactive,  as  in  deep  sleep,  but  ceases  when  the 
lower  part  of  the  cord  is  destroyed,  and  cannot  be  main- 
tained by  the  will 

The  independence  of  the  mind  manifested  by  the  reflect- 
ing power  of  the  cord,  is  further  shown  in  the  perfect 
occurrence  of  the  reSez  movements  when  the  spinal  COrd 
and  the  brain  are  disconnected,  as  in  decapitated  animals, 
and  in  cases  of  injuries  or  diseases  so  affecting  the  spinal 
cord  as  to  divide  or  disorganize  ita  whole  thickness  at  any 
part  whose  perfection  ia  not  essential  to  life.  Thus,  when 
the  head  of  a  lizard  is  cut  off,  the  trunk  remains  standing 
on  the  feet,  and  the  body  writhes  when  the  skin  is  irritated. 
If  the  animal  be  cut  in  two,  the  lower  portion  can  be  ex- 
cited to  motion  as  well  as  the  upper  portion  :  the  tail  may 
be  divided  into  several  segments,  and  each  segment,  in 
which  any  portion  of  spinal  cord  is  contained,  contracts  on 
the  slightest  touch  ;  even  the  extremity  of  the  tail  moves 
as  before,  as  soon  as  it  is  touched.  All  the  portions  of  the 
animal  in  which  these  movements  can  be  excited,  contain 
some  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ;  and  it  is  evidently  the  cause 
of  the  motions  excited  by  touching  the  surface ;  for  they 
cannot  be  excited  in  parte  of  the  animal,  however  large,  if 
no  port  of  the  cord  is  contained  in  them.  Mechanical  ini- 
tation  of  the  skin  excites  not  the  slightest  motion  in  the 
leg  when  it  is  separated  from  the  body ;  yet  the  extremity 
of  the  tail  moves  as  soon  as  it  is  touched.  The  same  poww 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  reflecting  impressions  will  cause  an 
eel,  or  a  trog,  or  any  other  cold-blooded  animal,  to  move 
along  ai^r  it  is  deprived  of  its  head,  and  whei^  Vui««n<R 
mucji   the  movements   may  indicate  i^ui'^oen,  'lI  'a  '^^'^ 
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probable  that  consciousnidss  or  will  hcu9  any  share  in 
them.  And  so,  in  the  human  subject,  or  any  warm- 
blooded animal,  when  the  cord  is  completely  divided 
across,  or  so  diseased  at  some  part  that  the  influence 
of  the  mind  cannot  be  conveyed  to  the  parts  below  it, 
the  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  surface  supplied  by 
nerves  given  off  from  the  cord  below  the  seat  of  injury, 
is  commonly  followed  by  spasmodic  and  irregular  reflex 
movements,  even  though  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  cord, 
such  involuntary  movements  could  not  be  excited  when 
the  attention  of  the  mind  was  directed  to  the  irritatin^^ 
cause. 

In  the  fact  last  mentioned,  is  an  illustration  of  an  impor- 
tant difference  between  the  warm-blooded  and  the  lower 
animals,  in  regard  to  the  reflecting  power  of  the  spinal  cord 
(or  its  homologue  in  the  Invertebrata),  and  the  share  which 
it  and  the  brain  have,  respectively,  in  determining  the 
several  natural  movements  of  the  body.  When,  for  ex- 
ample, a  frog's  head  is  cut  off,  the  limbs  remain  in,  or 
assume,  a  natural  position ;  resume  it  when  disturbed ;  and 
when  the  abdomen  or  back  is  irritated,  the  feet  are  moved 
with  the  manifest  purpose  of  pushing  away  the  irritation. 
It  is  as  if  the  mind  of  the  animal  were  still  engaged  in 
the  acts.*  But,  in  division  of  the  human  spinal  cord,  the 
lower  extremities  fall  into  any  position  that  their  weight 
and  the  resistance  of  surrounding  objects  combine  to  give 
them ;  if  the  body  is  irritated,  they  do  not  move  towards 
the  irritation ;  and  if  themselves  are  touched,  the  conse- 
quent movements  are  disorderly  and  purposeless.     Now,  if 


*  The  evident  adajitation  and  purpose  in  the  movements  of  the  cold- 
blooded animals,  have  led  some  to  think  that  they  must  be  conscious 
and  capable  of  will  without  their  brains.  But  purposive  movements 
are  no  proof  of  consciousness  or  will  in  the  creature  manifesting  them. 
The  movements  of  the  limbs  of  headless  frogs  are  not  more  purposive 
than  the  movements  of  our  own  respiratory  muscles  are  ;  in  which  we 
know  that  oeither  wUl  nor  coii&cioMSii^^^  v&  %X.  i^  \.\fiv&%  <:,Q\icemed. 
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wd  ore  justified  by  aneiogy  in  M™™'"g  fliat  the  will  of 
the  &og  cannot  act  mon  &aa  the  will  of  man,  thioa^ 
the  spinal  cord  aeparatod  fiom  the  brain,  then  it  must  be 
admitted  that  toany  more  of  the  natural  and  puipoaive 
movemente  of  the  body  can  be  performed  under  the  sols 
influence  of  the  cord  in  the  &og  than  in  man ;  and  what  i> 
true  in  the  instance  of  theee  tvo  species,  is  generally  tme 
also  of  the  whole  class  of  cold-blooded,  aa  distiuguisbed 
ttom  warm-blooded,  animals.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be 
assumed  that  the  acts  of  standing,  leaping,  and  othw 
morements,  which  decapitated  cold-blooded  animals  «aa 
perform,  are  also  always,  ia  the  entire  and  healthy  stat^ 
performed  involuntarily,  and  undw  the  sole  influenoff  of 
the  cord ;  but  it  is  probable  that  such  acts  may  be^  and 
commonly  are,  so  performed,  the  higher  nerre-centres 
of  the  animal  having  only  the  same  kind  of  infiuenoe  in 
modifying  and  directing  them,  that  those  of  man  have  in 
modifying  and  directing  the  tnovementa  <d  the  reepiratoiy 


The  fact  that  soch  movements  as  are  produced  by  ini* 
tating  the  skin  of  the  lower  extremities  in  the  human 
subject,  after  division  or  diso^anizatiou  of  a  part  of  the 
spinal  cord,  do  cot  follow  the  same  irritation  when  the 
mind  is  active  and  oonneoted  with  the  cord  through  Hie 
bmn,  is,  probably,  due  to  the  mind  ordinarily  perceiving 
the  irritation  and  instantly  controlling  the  muscles  of  the 
irritated  and  other  parte ;  for,  even  when  the  cord  is  per- 
fect, such  involuntary  movements  will  often  follow  iiritation, 
if  it  be  applied  when  the  mind  ia  wholly  occupied.  When, 
fOT  example,  one  is  anxiously  thinking,  evm  slight  stimuli 
will  produce  involuntary  and  reflex  movemente.  So,  also, 
during  sleep,  such  reflex  movements  may  be  observed  when 
the  skin  is  touched  or  tickled;  for  example,  when  one  touohCB 
with  the  finger  tbe  palm  of  the  hand  of  a  sleeping  diUd, 
the  finger  ia  grafted — the  impreesion  on  the  skin  oC  ^^ 
palm  producing  a  reflex  moTeue&t  o£  tiie  iiouii-^eft  iiVo^b- 
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dose  the  hand.     But  when  the  child  is  awake,  no  such 
effect  is  produced  by  a  similar  touch. 

On  the  whole,  it  may,  &om  these  and  like  facts,  be  con- 
cluded that  the  proper  reflex  acts,  performed  under  the 
influence  of  the  reflecting  power  of  the  spinal  cord^  are 
essentially  independent  of  the  brain,  and  may  be  performed 
perfectly  when  the  brain  is  separated  from,  tRe  cord :  *  that 
these  include  a  much  larger  number  of  the  natural  and 
purposive  movements  of  the  lower  animals  than  of  the 
warm-blooded  animals  and  man  :  and  that  over  nearly  all 
of  them  the  mind  may  exercise,  through  the  brain,  some 
control;  determining,  directing,  hindering,  or  modifying 
them,  either  by  direct  action  or  by  its  power  over  associated 
muscles. 

In  this  fact,  that  the  reflex  movements  from  the  cord 
may  be  perfectly  performed  without  the  intervention  of 
consciousness  or  will,  yet  are  amenable  to  the  control  of 
the  will,  we  may  see  their  admirable  adaptation  to  the 
well-being  of  the  body.  Thus,  for  example,  the  respiratory 
movements  may  be  performed  while  the  mind  is,  in  other 
things,  fully  occupied,  or  in  sleep  powerless ;  yet  in  an 
emergency,  the  mind  can  direct  and  strengthen  them :  and 
it  can  adapt  them  to  the  several  acts  of  speech,  effort,  etc. 
Being,  for  ordinary  purposes,  independent  of  the  will  and 
consciousness,  they  are  performed  perfectly,  without  expe- 
rience or  education  of  the  mind ;  yet  they  may  be  employed 
for  other  and  extraordinary  uses  when  the  mind  wills,  and 
so  far  as  it  acquires  power  over  them.  Being  commonly 
independent  of  the  brain,  their  constant  continuance  does 
not  produce  weariness ;  for  it  is  only  in  the  brain  that  it  or 
any  other  sensation  can  be  perceived. 

The  subjection  of  the  muscles  to  both  the  spinal  cord 

•  Reflex  movements,  occiUTing  quite  independently  of  sensation,  are 
generally  called  excito-moior ;  those  which  are  guided  or  accompanied 
by  sensation,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  a  distinct  perception  or  intellec- 
tual ^TOce&Sj  are  termed  sensori-iaolor* 
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and  the  brain,  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  in  man  what 
morements  or  wliat  ehare  in  any  of  them  can  be  assigned 
to  the  reflecting  power  of  the  cotd.  The  fact  that  after 
division  or  disorganization  <^  a  part  of  the  cord,  more- 
menls,  and  even  forcible  though  purposelese  ones,  are  pro- 
duced in  the  lower  limbs  when  the  skin  is  irritated,  proves 
that  the  spinal  cord  can  reflect  a  stimulus  to  the  action  of 
the  muscles  that  are,  naturally,  most  under  the  control  of 
the  will :  and  it  Is,  therefore,  not  improbable  that,  for  even 
the  InToluntary  action  of  those  muscles,  when  the  cord  is  per- 
fect, it  may  supply  the  nerrous  stimulus,  and  the  will  the 
direction.  As  instances  in  which  it  supplies  both  stimnlos 
and  direction,  that  is,  both  excit«s  and  determines  the  com- 
bination of  muscles,  may  he  mentioned  the  acts  of  the  abdo- 
minal muficlee  in  vomiting  and  voiding  the  contents  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum  :  in  both  of  which,  though,  after  the 
period  of  infancy,  the  mind  may  have  the  power  of  post- 
poning or  modifying  the  act,  there  are  all  the  fevidences  of 
reflex  action ;  namely,  the  necessary  precedence  of  a  sti- 
mulus, the  independence  of  the  will,  and,  sometimes,  of 
consciousness,  the  combination  of  many  muscles,  the  per- 
fection of  the  act  without  the  help  of  education  or  experi- 
ence, and  its  failure  or  imperfection  in  disease  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  cord.  The  emission  of  semen  is  equally  a  reflex 
act  governed  by  the  spinal  cord :  the  irritation  of  the  glana 
penis  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  thence  reflected, 
excites  the  successive  and  co-ordinate  contractions  of  the 
muscular  fibres  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  veaiculse  semi- 
nales,  and  of  the  accelerator  urinte  and  other  muscles  of 
the  urethra ;  and  a  forcible  expulsion  of  semen  takes  place, 
over  which  the  mind  has  little  or  no  control,  and  which,  in 
cases  of  paraplegia,  may  be  unfelt.  The  erection  of  the 
penis,  also,  as  already  explained  (p.  185),  appears  to  be  ia 
part  the  result  of  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles  by 
which  the  veins  returning  the  blood  from  the  ^enift  ttx« 
compressed.     Irritatioa  of  tlie  VBg^na  in  eexmd.  i3)!uetwoxM& 
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appears  also  to  be  propagated  to  the  spinal  oord,  and  thenoe 
reflected  to  the  motor  nerves  supplying  the  Fallopian  tubea. 
The  involuntary  action  of  the  uterus  in  expelling  its  oon- 
tents  during  parturition,  is  also  of  a  purely  reflex  kind, 
dependent  in  part  upon  the  spinal  cord,  though  in  part 
also  upon  the  sympathetic  system :  its  independence  of  the 
brain  being  proved  by  cases  of  delivery  in  parapl^;io 
women,  and  now  more  abundantly  shown  in  the  use  of 
chloroform. 

Besides  these  acts  regularly  performed  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  reflecting  power  of  the  spinal  cord,  others  are 
manifested  in  accidents,  such  as  the  movement  of  the  limbs 
and  other  parts  to  guard  the  body  against  the  eflects  of 
sudden  danger.  When,  for  example,  a  limb  is  pricked  or 
struck,  it  is  instantly  and  involuntarily  withdrawn  from  the 
instrument  of  injury ,-  and  the  same  preservative  tendency 
of  the  reflex  power  of  the  cord  is  shown  in  the  outstretched 
arms  when  falling  forwards,  and  their  reversed  position 
when  falling  backwards ;  the  action,  although  apparently 
voluntary,  being  really,  in  most  cases,  only  an  instance  of 
reflex  action. 

To  these  instances  of  spinal  reflex  action,  some  add  yet 
many  more,  including  nearly  all  the  acts  which  seem  to  be 
performed  unconsciously,  such  as  those  of  walking,  running, 
writing,  and  the  like :  for  these  are  really  involuntary 
acts.  It  is  true  that  at  their  flrst  performances  they  are 
voluntary,  that  they  require  education  for  their  perfection, 
and  are  at  all  times  so  constantly  performed  in  obedience 
to  a  mandate  of  the  will,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  in 
their  essentially  involuntary  nature.  But  the  will  really 
has  only  a  controlling  power  over  their  performance ;  it  can 
hajBten  or  stay  them,  but  it  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  with 
tlie  actual  carrying  out  of  the  effect.  And  this  is  proved 
by  the  circumstance  that  these  acts  can  be  performed  with 
complete  mental  abstraction :  and,  more  than  this,  that  the 
endeavour  to  carry  them  out  euVk^^  \^^  \h!^  o^L^^ccise  of  the 
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will  is  not  only  not  beneficial,  but  positively  interferes  with 
their  harmonious  and  perfect  performance.  Anyone  may 
oonvincfl  himself  of  thia  fact  by  bying  to  take  each  step  aa 
a  voluntary  act  in  walking  down  staira,  or  to  fijrm  each 
letter  or  word  in  writing  by  a  distinct  exercise  of  the  will. 

These  actions,  however,  will  be  again  referred  to,  when 
treating  of  their  possible  connection  with  the  fiutotiona  of 
the  so-called  lenaory  ganglia  (p.  523). 

The  phenomena  of  spinal  reflex  actions  in  man  aremui^ 
more  striking  and  unmixed  in  cases  of  disease.  In  some  of 
these,  the  effect  of  a  morbid  irritation,  or  a  morbid  irri- 
tability  of  the  cord,  is  very  simple;  as  when  the  local 
irritation  of  Beusitive  fibres,  being  propagated  to  the 
spinal  cord,  excites  merely  local  spasms, — spasms,  namely, 
of  those  muscles,  the  motor  fibres  of  which  arise  &om  the 
same  part  of  the  spinal  cord  as  the  sensitiTe  fibres  that  are 
irritated.  Of  such  a  case  we  have  instances  in  the  invol- 
untary spasmodic  contraction  of  muscles  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  inflamed  joints;  and  numerous  other 
examples  of  a  like  kind  might  be  quoted. 

In  other  instances,  in  which  we  must  assume  that  the 
cord  is  morbidly  more  irritable,  i.e.,  apt  to  issue  more 
nervous  force  than  is  proportionate  to  the  stimulus  applied 
to  it,  a  slight  impression  on  a  sensitiYe  nerve  produces  ex- 
tensive refiex  movements.  This  appears  to  be  the  condition 
in  tetanus,  in  which  a  slight  touch  on  the  skin  may  throw 
the  whole  body  into  convulsion.  A  similar  state  is  induced 
by  the  introduction  of  strychnia,  and,  in  frogs,  of  opium, 
into  the  blood ;  and  numerous  experiments  on  frogs  thus 
made  tetanic,  have  shown  that  the  tetanus  is  wholly  uncon- 
nected with  the  brain,  and  depends  on  the  state  induced  in 
the  spinal  cord. 

It  may  seem  to  have  been  implied  that  the  spinsl  cord,  as 
a  single  nervous  centre,  reflects  alike  &om  all  paita  slltioft 
impressions  coaduoted  to  it.     But  it  ia  mote  \ito^ibX^  *€&»&• 
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it  should  be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  nervous  centres 
united  in  a  continuous  column.  This  is  made  probable  hy 
the  fact  that  segments  of  the  cord  may  act  as  distinct  ner- 
vous centres,  and  excite  motions  in  the  parts  supplied  with 
nerves  given  off  from  them ;  as  well  as  by  the  analogy  of 
certain  cases  in  which  the  muscular  movements  of  single 
organs  are  under  the  control  of  certain  circumscribed  por- 
tions of  the  cord.  Thus  Yolkmann  has  shown  that  the 
rhythmical  movements  of  the  anterior  pair  of  lymphatic 
liearts  in  the  frog  depend  upon  nervous  influence  derived 
from  the  portion  of  spinal  cord  corresponding  to  the  third 
vertebra,  and  those  of  the  posterior  pair  on  influence  sup- 
plied by  the  portion  of  cord  opposite  the  eighth  vertebra. 
The  movements  of  the  heart  continue,  though  the  whole  of 
the  cord,  except  the  above  portions,  be  destroyed ;  but  on 
the  instant  of  destroying  either  of  these  portions,  though 
all  the  rest  of  the  cord  be  untouched,  the  movements  of 
the  corresponding  hearts  cease.  What  appears  to  be  thus 
proved  in  regard  to  two  portions  of  the  cord,  may  be  in- 
ferred to  prevail  in  other  portions  also ;  and  the  inference 
is  reconcilable  with  most  of  the  facts  known  concerning 
the  physiology  and  comparative  anatomy  of  the  cord. 

The  influence  of  the  spinal  cord  on  the  sphincter  ani  has 
been  already  mentioned  (p.  501).  It  maintains  this  muscle 
in  permanent  contraction,  so  that,  except  in  the  act  of  defeca- 
tion, the  orifice  of  the  anus  is  always  closed.  This  influence 
of  the  cord  resembles  its  common  reflex  action  in  being  in- 
volimtary,  althougli  the  will  can  act  on  the  muscle  to  make 
it  contract  more  or  to  permit  its  dilatation,  and  in  that  the 
constant  action  of  the  muscle  is  not  felt,  nor  diminished  in 
sleep,  nor  productive  of  fatigue.  But  the  act  is  different 
from  ordinary  reflex  acts  in  being  nearly  constant.  In 
this  respect  it  resembles  that  condition  of  muscles  which 
has  been  called  tone*  or  passive  contraction  ;  in  a  state  in 

*  This  kind  of  tone  miist  V>e  CLv^\itv^M\&Vi«<i  Itoxsi  that  mere  firmness 
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vhich  they  always  appear  to  be  when  not  active  in  health, 
and  in  which,  though  called  inactive,  they  appear  to  be  in 
slight  contraction,  and  certainly  are  not  relaxed,  as  they 
are  long  after  death,  or  when  the  spinal  cord  is  destroyed. 
This  tone  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  seema 
to  depend  on  the  spinal  cord,  as  the  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  ani  does.  If  an  animal  be  killed  by  injury  or 
removal  of  the  brain,  the  tone  of  the  muscles  may  be  felt, 
and  the  limbs  feel  firm  as  during  sleep ;  but  if  the  spinal 
cord  be  destroyed,  the  sphincter  ani  relaxes,  and  all  the 
muscles  feel  loose,  and  flabby,  and  atonic,  and  remain  80 
till  the  rigor  mortis  commences. 


TEE   MEDULLA   OBLOITOATA. 

Its  Structure. 

The  meduUa  oblongata  is  a  mass  of  grey  and  white 
nervous  substance  partly  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the 
cranium, — ^forming  a  portion  of  the  cephalic  prolongation 
of  the  spinal  c(^  and  connecting  it  with  the  brain.  The 
grey  substance  which  it  contains  is  situated  in  the  interior, 
and  variously  divided  into  masses  and  laminee  by  the  white 
or  fibrous  substance  which  is  arranged  partly  in  external 
columns,  and  partly  in  fasciculi  traversing  the  central  grey 
matter.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  larger  than  any  part  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Its  columns  are  pyriform,  enlarging  as 
they  proceed  towards  the  brain,  and  are  continuous  with 
those  of  the  spinal  cord. 

Each  half  of  the  medulla,  therefore,  may  be  divided  into 
three  columns  or  tracts  of  fibres,  continuous  with  the  three 

Bud  tension  which  it  is  cnstoiauT  to  ascribe,  under  the  name  of  lone, 
to  all  tiasnea  that  feel  robust  and  not  flabby,  m  well  as  to  moscles. 
The  tone  peculiar  to  muscles  has  in  it  a  degree  of  viUl  contraction  : 
tbnt  of  other  tissQcs  is  only  due  to  their  being  well  nonrithed,  and 
therefore  compact  and  tense. 
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tracts  of  which  each  half  of  the  spinal  cord  Is  made  ap. 
The  columns  are  more  pTominent  than  those  of  the  spinal 
cord,  and  separated  &om  each  other  hj  deeper  grooves.  The 
anterior,  continuous  with  the  anterior  columns  of  the  COTd, 
are  called  the  anterior  pyramid* ;  the  poiUrior,  continnoas 
vith  the  posterior  colunma  of  the  oord,  are  called  the  retUform 


Fig.  143.* 


Fig.  144.  + 


M^ 


•  Pig.  143.  View  of  the  anterior  surface  of  tlip  pons  Varolii,  and 
medulla  olilongata.  a,  a,  anterior  pyramidB.  6,  tKeir  decnssation  :  c,  e, 
olivary  bodies  ;  d,  d,  restifonu  bodins  i  i,  arciform  librfs ;  /,  fibre* 
described  by  Solly  na  passing  from  the  anterior  column  of  tho  cord  to 
tliB  cerebellum  ;  g,  anterior  column  of  tho  spinal  cord  ;  A,  lateral 
column ;  p,  pons  varolii ;  t,  its  upper  Gbrea ;  5,5,  roots  of  the  fiTth 

+  Fig.  144.  View  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the  pons  varolii,  cor- 
pora quadrtKemina,  and  medulla  oblongata.  Tlie  ]i«duncles  of  the 
cerebellum  are  cut  short  at  the  side,  a,  a,  the  upper  pair  of  cor- 
pora (luadrigemina  ;  i,  h,  the  lower  ;  /,  /,  superior  peilunclea  of  the 
cerebellum  ;  c,  eminence  connected  with  tho  nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal 
nerve  ;  t,  that  of  the  glosao-pharyngeal  nerve  ;  i,  that  of  the  vagna 
nerve ;  d,  d,  restiform  bodies  ;  p,  p,  posterior  pyramids  ;  r,  f,  groove 
in  the  middle  of  tho  fourth  ventricle,  ending  below  in  the  calunma 
scriiitorius  ;  7,  7,  roots  of  the  auditoly  nerves. 
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bodies ;  and  the  laUral,  continaous  with  Ute  lateral  coInnmB 
of  the  cord,  are  named  simply  from  their  podtlon.  On  the 
fibres  of  the  lateral  column  of  each  aide,  near  its  upper 
part,  is  a  small  oval  masa  containing  gff^  matter,  and 
named  the  olivary  body ;  and  at  the  posterior  part  of  the 
roHtiform  column,  immediately  on  each  side  of  the  posterior 
median  groove,  a  small  tract  is  marked  off  by  a  slight 
groove  from  the  remainder  of  the  restifbrm  bod;,  and  called 
the  posterior  pyramid.  The  restiform  columns,  instead  of 
remaining  parallel  with  each  other  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  diverge  near  its  upper  part, 
and  by  thus  dlveigwg,  lay  open,  so  to  spealc,  a  space  called 
the  fourth  ventricle,  the  floor  of  which  is  formed  by  the 
grey  matter  of  the  interior  of  the  medulla,  by  this  divei^- 
ence  exposed. 

On  separating  the  anterior  pyramids,  and  looking  into 
the  groove  between  them,  eome  decussating  fibres  can  be 
plainly  seen. 

Dulribution  of  the  Fihret  of  the  MeduUa  Oblongnta. 

The  anterior  pyramid  of  each  side,  although  mainly  com- 
poaed  of  continuations  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord,  receives  fibres  &om  the  lateral  columns, 
both  of  its  own  and  the  opposite  side ;  the  latter  fibres 
forming  almost  entirely  [those  decussating  strands  bdbre 
mentioned,  which  are  seen  in  the  groove  between  t^ 
anterior  pyramids. 

Thus  composed,  the  anterior  pyramidal  fibres  proceed- 
ing onwards  to  the  brain  are  distributed  in  the  following 
manner: — I.  The  graater  part  pass  on  through  the  pons 
to  the  cerebrum.*    A  portion  of  the  fibres,  however,  run- 

*  Tho  expressions  "continnous  fibres,"  &nd  tlie  like,  appear  tobs 
nsnally  nnderatood  03  meaniog  that  ctrtaiD  pripiitive  nerrB-fibres  paaa 
without  interruption  from  one  part  to  aDother.  But  such  coatinnitf 
or  primitive  libics  tlirougb  long  distani^es  in  Uw  nenona  cieK.'i.'t«kN& 
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ning  apart  from  the  others,  joins  some  fibres  from  ihe 
oliTary  body,  and  unites  with  them  to  form  what  is  called 
the  olivary  fasciculus  or  JiUeL  2.  A  small  tract  of  fibres 
proceeds  to  the  cerebellum. 

The  lateral  column  on  each  side  of  the  medulla,  in  pro- 
ceeding upw£u*d8y  divides  into  three  parts,  outer,  inner, 
and  middle,  which  are  thus  disposed  of: — 1.  The  otUer 
fibres  go  with  the  restiform  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  2.  The 
middle  decussate  across  the  middle  line  with  their  fellows, 
and  form  a  part  of  the  anterior  pyramid  of  the  opposite 
side.  3.  The  inner  pass  on  to  the  cerebrum  along  the  floor 
of  the  fourth  ventricle,  on  each  side,  under  the  name  of  the 
fasciculus  teres. 

The  fibres  of  the  restiform  body  receive  some  small  con- 
tributions from  both  the  lateral  and  anterior  columns  of 
the  medulla,  and  proceed  chiefly  to  the  cerebellum,  but 
that  small  part  behind,  called  posterior  pyramid,  is  con- 
tinued on  with  the  fasciculus  teres  of  each  side  along  the 
floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  to  the  cerebrum. 

As  in  structure,  so  also  in  the  general  endowments  of 
their  several  parts,  there  is,  probably,  the  closest  analogy 
between  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord.  The 
difierence  between  them  in  size  and  form  appears  due, 
chiefly,  first,  to  the  divergence,  enlargement,  and  decussa- 
tion of  the  several  columns,  as  they  pass  to  be  connected 
with  the  cerebellum  or  the  cerebrum ;  and,  secondly,  to  the 
insertion  of  new  quantities  of  grey  matter  in  the  olivaiy 
bodies  and  other  parts,  in  adaptation  to  the  higher  office 


very  far  from  proved.  The  apparent  continuity  of  fasciculi  (which  is 
all  that  dissection  can  yet  trace)  is  explicable  on  the  supi^sition  that 
many  comparatively  short  fibres  lie  parallel,  with  the  ends  of  each 
inlaid  among  many  others.  In  such  a  case,  there  would  be  an  apparent 
continuity  of  fibres  ;  just  as  there  is,  for  example,  when  one  untwists 
and  picks  out  a  long  cord  of  silk  or  wool,  in  which  each  fibre  is  short, 
and  yet  each  fasciculus  appears  to  bo  continued  through  the  whole 
cord. 
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and  wider  range  of  influence  which  the  medulla  oblongata 
as  a  neiToua  centre  exercises. 


Function*  of  the  MeduUa  Oblongata. 

In  its  fimctione  the  medulla  oblongata  differs  from  the 
Bpinal  cord  chiefly  in  the  importance  and  extent  of  the 
actions  that  it  governs.  Like  the  cord,  it  may  be  regarded 
first,  as  conducting  impressiouB,  in  vhich  office  it  has  a 
wider  extent  of  iimction  than  any  other  part  of  the  nerroua 
system,  since  it  is  obvious  that  all  impressions  passing  to 
and  fro  between  the  brain  and  the  spinal  cord  and  all 
nerves  arising  below  the  pons,  must  be  transmitted  through 
it.  The  decussatioa  of  part  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  explains  the  pheno- 
mena of  croBs-paralysia,  as  it  is  termed,  i.e.,  of  tlie  loss  of 
motion  in  cerebral  apoplexy,  being  always  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  on  which  the  effusion  of  blood  has  taken 
place.  Looking  only  to  the  anatomy  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  it  was  not  possible  to  explain  why  the  loss  of 
sensation  also  is  on  the  side  opposite  the  injury  or 
disease  of  the  brain :  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
decussation  of  posterior  fibres  like  that  which  ensues 
among  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  medulla  oblongata- 
But  the  discoveries  of  Brown-Sequard  have  shown  that 
the  crossing  of  sensitive  impressions  occurs  in  the  spinal 
cord  (see  p. 498), 

The  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  as  a  nene-centr* 
seem  to  be  more  immediately  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  life  thou  those  of  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system, 
since  from  it  alone,  or  in  chief  measure,  appears  to  be 
reflected  the  nervous  force  necessary  for  the  performance  of 
respiration  and  deglutition.  It  has  been  proved  by  repeated 
experiments  on  the  lower  animals  that  the  entire  brain 
may  be  gradually  cut  away  in  successive  portions,  and  yet 
life  may  continue  for  a  considerable  time,  sn^  \)ti«t«s^\iQkcfr^ 
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movements  be  iminterrupted.  Life  may  also  continue  when 
the  spinal  cord  is  cut  away  in  successive  portions  from 
below  upwards  as  high  as  the  point  of  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  or  in  animals  without  a  diaphragm,  such  as  birds  or 
reptiles,  even  as  high  as  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  Am- 
phibia, these  two  experiments  have  been  combined :  the 
brain  being  all  removed  from  above,  and  the  cord  from 
below ;  and  so  long  as  the  medulla  oblongata  was  intact, 
respiration  and  life  were  maintained.  But  if,  in  any  aniipal, 
the  medulla  oblongata  is  wounded,  particularly  if  it  is 
wounded  in  its  central  part,  opposite  the  origin  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves,  the  respiratory  movements  cease,  and 
the  animal  dies  as  if  asphyxiated.  And  this  effect  ensues 
even  when  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  except  the 
medulla  oblongata,  are  left  intact. 

Injury  and  disease  in  men  prove  the  same  as  these  ex- 
periments on  animals.  Numerous  instances  are  recorded 
in  which  injury  to  the  human  medulla  oblongata  has 
produced  instantaneous  death ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  through 
injury  of  it,  or  of  the  part  of  the  cord  connecting  it  with 
the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nervo,  that  death  is  commonly 
produced  in  fractures  and  diseases  with  sudden  displace- 
ment of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra). 

The  centre  whence  the  nervous  force  for  the  production 
of  combined  respiratory  movements  appears  to  issue  is  in 
the  interior  of  that  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from 
which  the  pneumogastric  nerves  arise ;  for  with  care  the 
medulla  oblongata  may  be  divided  to  within  a  few  lines  of 
this  part,  and  its  exterior  may  be  removed  without  the 
stoppage  of  respiration ;  but  it  immediately  ceases  when 
this  part  is  invaded.  Tliis  is  not  because  the  integrity  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  is  essential  to  the  respiratory 
movements ;  for  both  these  nerves  may  be  divided  without 
more  immediate  effect  than  a  retardation  of  these  move- 
ments. The  conclusion,  therefore,  may  safely  be,  that 
this  part  of  the  medulla  oVAoi\^tt.t^  \a  the  nervous  centre 
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Trhereby  the   impulses   producing   tiie    resplratoiy  movo- 
meniB  are  reJUeUd. 

The  power  by  ivhicli  the  medulla  oblougata  governs  and 
combines  the  action  of  various  muscles  for  the  respiratoiT 
iQOvements,  is  an  instance  of  the  power  of  reflexion,  which 
it  possesses  in  common  with  all  nervous  centres.  Its 
general  mode  of  action,  as  well  as  the  degree  to  whfch 
the  mind  may  take  part  in  respiration,  and  the  number 
of  nerves  and  muscles  which,  under  the  govemanoe  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  may  be  combined  in  the  forcible  respi- 
ratory movements,  have  been  already  briefly  described  (see 
p.  225,  et  leq.).  That  which  seems  most  peculiar  in  this 
centre  of  respiratory  action  is  its  wide  range  of  connection, 
the  number  of  nerves  by  which  the  centripetal  impr«aBion 
to  excite  motion  may  be  conducted,  and  the  number  and 
distance  of  those  tlirough  which  the  motor  impulse  may  be 
directed.  The  principal  centripetal  nerves  engaged  in 
respiration  are  the  pneumogastric,  whose  branches  supply- 
ing the  lungs  appear  to  convey  the  most  acute  impression 
of  the  "  necessily  of  breathing."  When  they  are  both 
divided,  the  respiration  becomes  slower  (J.  Reid),  as  if  the 
necessity  were  less  acutely  felt ;  but  it  does  not  cease,  aud 
therefore  other  nerves  besides  them  must  have  the  power 
of  conducting  the  like  impression.  The  experiments  of 
VoUunann  make  it  probable  that  all  centripetal  nerves 
possess  it  in  some  degree,  aud  that  the  existence  of  imper* 
fectly  aerated  blood  in  contact  with  any  of  them  acts  aa  a 
stimulus,  which,  being  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
is  reflected  to  the  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles :  so 
that  respiratory  movements  do  not  wholly  cease  so  long  as 
any  centripetal  nerves,  and  any  nerve  supplying  muscles 
of  respiration,  are  both  in  continuous  connection  with  tte 
respiratory  centre  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  circulation 
of  imperfectly  aerated  blood  in  the  medulla  oblongata  itaelf 
may  also  act  as  a  stimulus,  and  react  through  this  t»sev«- 
ceatre  on  the  nerves  which  supply  the  insguatarj  -imiBiSsift- 
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The  wide  extent  of  connection  which  belongs  to  the 
medulla  oblongata  as  the  centre  of  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, is  further  shown  by  the  fact  that  impressions  by 
mechanical  and  other  ordinary  stimuli,  made  on  many 
parts  of  the  external  or  internal  surface  of  the  body,  may 
induce  respiratory  movements.  Thus  involuntary  respira- 
tions are  induced  by  the  sudden  contact  of  cold  with  any 
part  of  the  skin,  as  in  dashing  cold  water  into  the  face. 
Irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  produces 
sneezing.  Irritation  in  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  stomach, 
or  intestines,  excites  the  concurrence  of  the  respiratory 
movements  to  produce  vomiting.  Violent  irritation  in  the 
rectum,  bladder,  or  uterus,  gives  rise  to  a  concurrent  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  so  as  to  effect  the  expulsion  of 
the  foDces,  urine,  or  foetus. 

The  medulla  oblongata  appears  to  be  the  centre  whence 
are  derived  the  motor  impulses  enabling  the  muscles  of 
the  palate,  pharynx,  and  oesophagus,  to  produce  the  suc- 
cessive co-ordinate  and  adapted  movements  necessary  to 
the  act  of  deglutition  (see  p.  263).  This  is  proved  by  the 
persistence  of  swallowing  in  some  of  the  lower  animals 
after  destruction  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cerebellum ; 
its  existence  in  anencephalous  monsters;  the  power  of 
swallowing  possessed  by  marsupial  embryoes  before  the 
brain  is  developed;  and  by  the  complete  arrest  of  the 
power  of  swallowing  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  injured 
in  experiments.  But  the  reflecting  power  herein  exercised 
by  the  medulla  oblongata  is  of  a  much  simpler  and  more 
restricted  kind  than  that  exercised  in  respiration ;  it  is, 
indeed,  not  more  than  a  simple  instance  of  reflex  action  by 
a  segment  of  the  spinal  axis,  receiving  impressions  for  this 
purpose  from  only  a  few  centripetal  nerves,  and  reflecting 
them  to  the  motor  nerves  of  the  same  organ.  The  incident 
or  centripetal  nerves  in  this  case  are  the  branches  of  the 
glossopharyngeal,  and,  in  a  subordinate  degree,  those  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  Bome  o£  ftift  \>TWi"5i\xa^  ot  the  au]jerior  laryn- 
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geal  nerve,  which  are  distributed  to  the  pharynx ;  and  the 
uerves  through  which  the  motor  impressions  to  the  fauces 
and  pharynx  are  reflected,  are  the  pharyngeal  branches  of 
the  vagus,  and,  in  subordinate  degrees,  or  as  supplying 
muscles  accessory  to  the  movements  of  the  pharynx,  the 
branches  of  the  hypoglossal,  facial,  cervical,  recurrent,  and 
fifth  nerves.  For  the  esophageal  movements,  so  far  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  fila- 
ments of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  alone,  which  contain 
both  afferent  and  efferent  fibres,  appear  to  be  euf^ent 
(John  Reid). 

Though  respiration  and  life  continue  whUe  the  medulla 
oblongata  is  perfect  and  in  connection  with  respiratory 
nerves,  yet,  when  all  the  brain  above  it  is  removed,  there 
is  no  more  appearance  of  sensation,  or  will,  or  of  any 
mental  act  in  the  animal,  the  subject  of  the  experiment, 
than  there  is  when  only  a  spinal  cord  is  left.  The  move- 
ments are  all  involuntary  and  unfelt  ^  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  has,  therefore,  no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an 
organ  of  the  mind,  or  as  the  seat  of  sensation  or  volun- 
tary power.  These  are  connected  with  parts  next  to  be 
described. 

It  would  appear  that  much  of  the  reflecting  power  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  may  be  destroyed ;  and  yet  its 
power  in  the  respiratory  movements  may  remain.  Thus, 
in  patients  completely  affected  with  chloroform,  the  wink- 
ing of  the  eye-lida  ceases,  and  irritation  of  the  pharynx 
will  not  produce  the  usual  movements  of  swallowing,  or 
the  closure  of  the  glottis  (so  that  blood  may  run  quietly 
into  the  stomach,  or  even  into  the  lungs) ;  yet,  with  all 
this,  they  may  breathe  steadily,  and  show  that  the  power 
of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  combine  in  action  all  the 
nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles  is  perfect 

In  addition  to  its  influence  over  the  Amotions  of  respi- 
ration and  deglutition,  the  medulla  oblongata  appears  to  Im 
largely  concerned  also  in  the  faculty  of  B^eetAi. 
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In  the  medulla  oblongata  appears  to  be  seated  also  the 
chief  vaso-motor  nerve-centre  (p.  5 76).  From  this  arise  fibres 
which,  passing  down  the  spinal  cord,  issue  with  the  an- 
terior roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  enter  the  ganglia  and 
branches  of  the  sympathetic,  by  which  they  are  conducted 
to  the  blood-vessels. 

The  influence  which  is  exercised  by  the  medulla  ob- 
longata, or,  at  least,  by  its  irritation,  on  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  liver,  has  been  re&rred  to  (p.  336). 


8TKUCTUKE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  PONS  VAROLII, 
CRURA  CEREBRI,  CORPORA  QTJADRIGEMINA,  CORPOBA 
GENICULATA,    OPTIC  THALMI,  AND    CORPORA  STRIATA. 

Pons  Varolii. — The  meso-cephalon,  or  pons  (vi,  fig.  145), 
is  composed  principally  of  transverse  fibres  connecting  the 
two  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  and  forming  its  prin- 
cipal commissure.  But  it  includes,  interlacing  with  these, 
numerous  longitudinal  fibres  which  connect  the  medulla 
oblongata  with  the  cerebrum,  and  transverse  fibres  which 
connect  it  with  the  cerebellum.  Among  the  fasciculi  of 
nerve-fibres  by  which  these  several  parts  are  connected^ 
the  pons  also  contains  abundant  grey  or  vesicular  sub- 
stance, which  appears  irregularly  placed  among  the  fibres,' 
and  fills  up  all  the  interstices. 

The  anatomical  distribution  of  the  fibres,  both  trans- 
verse and  longitudinal,  of  which  the  pons  is  composed,  is 
sufBicient  evidence  of  its  functions  as  a  conductor  of  im- 
pressions firom  one  part  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  to 
another. 

Concerning  its  functions  as  a  nerve-centre,  little  or 
nothing  is  certainly  known. 

Crura  Cerebri, — The  cnira  cerebri  (11 1,  ^g,  1 45),  are  princi- 
pally formed  of  nerve-fibres,  of  which  the  inferior  or  more 
super£cial  are  continuoua  with  those  of  the  anterior  pyra- 
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midal  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  the  superior  or 
deeper  fibres  witb  the  lateral  and  posterior  pyramidal  tracts, 
and  with  the  olirary  fasiculua.  Besides  these  fibres  &om 
the  medulla  oblongata,  are  others  from  the  cerebellum;  and 
Fig.  145.* 


some  of  the  latter  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  fibres  derived 
from  the  lateral  tract  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  decussate 
across  the  middle  line. 


*  Fig.  145.  Baae  oE  the  bnin  (Erant  Quain).  f. — i,  superior  longt- 
tudinol  Tisanre ;  I,  i',  z',  snlcrior  cerebral  lobe  ;  3,  fiwure  of  Sylvin^ 
between  anterior  uid  4,  4,'  4*,  middle  cerebral  lobe  ;  5,  5',  posterior 
lobe  ;  6,  medulla  oblongata  ;  the  Ggnre  ii  in  the  light  anterior  pyia- 
mid  ;  7,  8,  9,  lo,  the  cerebellum  ;  -h,  the  iurerior  venairoim  proceM. 
The  figures  from  I.  to  IX.  are  placed  againit  the  correspooding 
cerebral  oerres  ;  III.  is  placed  od  the  right  crua  cenbn  *,  Nl.  »&&NVL 
on  the  jious  Varolii;  X  the  first  cervical  01  saboca^tAsw^^- 
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On  their  upper  part^  the  crura  cerebri  bear  three  pairs 
of  small  ganglia,  or  masses  of  mingled  grey  and  white 
nerve-substance,  namely,  the  corpora  geniculata  externa 
and  interna,  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  or  ruUes  and  testei. 
And  in  their  onward  course  to  the  cerebrum,  the  fibres  of 
each  cms  cerebi  pass  through  two  large  ganglia,  the  optic 
thalamus  and  corpus  striatum,  and  in  their  substance  oome 
into  connection  with  variously-shaped  masses  and  layers 
of  grey  substance.  Whether  all  the  fibres  of  the  crura 
cerebri  end  in  the  grey  matter  of  these  two  ganglia,  while 
others  start  a&esh  from  them  to  enter  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres ;  or  whether  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  crura  pass 
through  them,  while  only  a  portion  can  be  strictly  said  to 
have  their  termination  there,  must  remain  at  present 
undecided ;  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  solving  such  an 
anatomical  doubt  being  at  present  insuperable. 

Each  cms  cerebri  contains  among  its  fibres  a  mass  of 
vesicular  substance,  the  locus  niger,  the  nerve-corpuscles  of 
which  abound  in  pigment-granules,  and  afford  some  of  the 
best  instances  of  the  caudate  structure. 

With  regard  to  their  functions,  the  crura  cerebri  may 
be  regarded  as,  principally,  conducting  organs.  As  nerve- 
centres  they  are  probably  connected  with  the  functions  of 
the  third  cerebral  nerve,  which  arises  from  the  locus  niger, 
and  through  which  are  directed  the  chief  of  the  numerous 
and  complicated  movements  of  the  eyeball  and  iris. 

From  the  result  of  vivisection  it  appears  that  when  one 
of  the  crura  cerebri  is  cut  across,  the  animal  moves  round 
and  round,  rotating  around  a  vertical  axis  from  the  injured 
towards  the  sound  side.  Such  movements,  however,  attend 
the  sections  of  other  parts  than  the  crura  cerebri : 
and  as  indications  of  the  functions  of  these  parts,  the 
results  of  such  experiments  have  been  hitherto  almost 
valueless. 

Corpora  Quadriijtmina, — Th^  corpora  o^uadrigemina  (from 
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which,  in  function,  the  corpora  genieulata  are  not  disdn- 
giiished),  are  the  bomologuefi  of  the  optic  lohes  ia  birds, 
Amphibia  and  fishes,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  prin- 
cipal nervous  centres  for  the  eenie  of  eight.  The  experi- 
ments of  Flourens,  Longet,  and  Hertwig',  show  that 
removal  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  wholly  destroys  the 
power  of  seeing ;  and  diseases  in  which  they  are  disor- 
ganized are  usually  accompanied  with  blindneas.  Atrophy 
of  them  is  also  often  a  consequence  of  atrophy  of  the  eyes. 

Destruction  of  one  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina  (or  of 
one  optic  lobe  in  birds),  produces  blindness  of  the  oppo- 
site eye. 

This  loss  of  sight  is  the  only  apparent  injury  of 
sensibility  sustained  by  the  removal  of  the  corpora  (juad- 
rigemina.  The  removal  of  one  of  them  afTects  the  move- 
ments of  the  body,  so  that  animals  rotate,  as  after  division 
of  the  cms  cerebri,  only  more  slowly  :  but  this  is  probably 
due  to  giddiness  and  partial  loss  of  sight.  The  more 
evident  and  direct  influence  is  that  produced  on  the  iris. 
It  contracts  when  the  corpora  quadrigemtna  are  irritated : 
it  is  always  dilated  when  th^  are  removed  :  so  that  th^ 
may  be  regarded,  ui  some  measure  at  least,  as  the  nervous 
centres  governing  its  movements,  and  adapting  them  to 
the  impressions  derived  irom  the  retina  through  the  optic 
nerves  and  tracts. 

Concerning  the  functions,  taken  as  a  whole,  discharged  by 
the  olfactory  and  optic  lobes,  the  grey  substance  of  the  pons 
the  corpora  striata  and  optic  tbalami  {b,  d,  fig.  146),  with 
some  other  centres  of  grey  matter  not  so  distinct,  such  as  the 
grey  matter  on  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  with  which 
the  auditory  nerve  is  connected,  the  most  philosophical 
theory  is  undoubtedly  that  which  has  been  so  ably  enun- 
ciated by  Dr.  Carpenter.  He  supposes  these  ganglia  to 
constitute  the  real  sensorium;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  by  means 
of  them  that  the  mind  becomes  coiiBciou&  ot  im'ttTeNsuama 
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made  on  the  organs  or  tissues  with  which  (by  d 
Pig.  146-' 


*  Fig.  146.  Diasvctiuii  of  bralti,  front  above,  expodug  the  lateral, 
fourth,  and  fifth  rontrii-lcs,  witli  the  gurruuading  jiarta  ^fram  Hirsch- 
fell!  nud  Levoilld).  \. — a,  anterior  part,  or  genu  of  corjins  callosum; 
b,  cor|)us  sttiutuni ;  h',  the  corpiia  strinliini  of  left  Hide,  dissected  so  as 
to  c»pose  it3  Rrey  suliatanco  ;  (,  points  by  a  line  to  the  tienia  semicn- 
kru  ;  d.  optic  thalamus  ;  e,  anterior  pillars  of  fornix  divided  ;  below 
*  they  ore  seen  dcsceiidinft  in  front  of  the  third  ventricle,  and  between 
them  is  Hecu  part  of  the  anterior  commissure  ;  in  front  of  the  letter  ; 
is  seen  the  slit-like  fifth  ventricle,  between  the  two  laminte  of  the 
septum  lucidum  ;  /,  Bnft  or  middle  commismire  ;  g  is  placed  in  the  pos- 
terior part  of  tlio  third  ventricle  ;  immediately  behind  the  Utter  are 
the  posterior  comniissare  (just  visible)  and  the  pineal  gland,  the  two 
cmra  of  which  extend  forwards  along  the  inner  sdi)  upper  margins  of 
the  optic  Thalomi ;  h  and  1,  the  corpora  cjuailrigeinina  ;  k,  superior 
cnis  of  cerebellum  ;  close  to  k  is  the  valve  of  Viensscns,  whii.h  has 
beet)  divided  to  as  to  eixiQae  'ihe  ttxuX^  le^^-dcU',  I,  hiiipocamptu 
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nerve-fibrM)  they  are  in  oomiDUiuoation.  Ttiiu  impres- 
sionB  made  on  the  optic  nerve,  or  its  ezpansioa  in  the 
retina,  are  conducted  bj  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerra  to 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  through  the  medium  of 
these  ganglia  the  mind  beoomes  conscious  of  the  impres- 
sion made.  And  impressions  on  the  filaments  of  the 
olfactory  or  auditory  nerve  are  in  the  same  way  perceived 
through  the  medium  of  the  oliactory  or  auditory  ganglia, 
to  which  they  are  first  conveyed  The  optio  thalami  and 
corpora  striata  probably  have  some  function  of  a.  like  kind 
— perhaps  in  relation  to  ordinary  sensation,  but  nothing  is 
certainly  known  r^ording  them. 

Besides  their  functions,  however,  as  media  of  commuoi- 
cation  between  the  mind  and  external  objects,  these  itnsory 
ganglia,  as  they  are  termed,  are  probably  the  nerve-centres 
by  means  of  which  those  refiex  acts  are  perfbrmed  which 
require  either  a  higher  combination  of  muscular  acts  than 
can  be  directed  by  means  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
spinal  cord  alone,  or  on  the  other  hand,  such  refiex  actions 
as  require  for  their  right  performance  the  guidance  of 
sensation.  Under  this  head  are  included  various  acts,  as 
walking,  reading,  writing,  and  the  like,  which  we  an 
accustomed  to  consider  voluntary,  but  which  really  are  oa 
incapable  of  being  performed  by  distinct  and  definite  acts 
of  the  will  as  are  those  more  simple  movements  of  which 
we  are  not  conscious,  and  which,  performed  under  the 
guidance  of  the  spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblongata  alone, 
we  call  simple  reflex  actions.  It  is  true  that  in  the  per- 
formance of  such  acts  as  those  just-mentioned,  a  certain 
exercise  of  the  will  is  required  at  the  commencement,  but 
that  the  carrying  out  of  its  mandates  is  essentially  refiax 

major  and  corpus  fimbriatum,  or  tenia  hippocunpi ;  m,  hippocsmpoi 
iniuor;  n,  emiDentia  colIateraliB ;  0,  fourth  ventricle;  p,  poBturiai 
BurTace  of  m«dulU  oblon^^ta ;  r,  aectioD  of  cerebellum  i  t,  npper  part 
of  Left  hemiipbere  of  oerebellam  eiposeJ  by  the  removal  of  put  oC  tbn 
poiterior  cerebral  lobe. 
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and  involuntary,  anyone  may  convince  himself  by  trying 
to  perform  each  individual  movement  concerned,  strictly 
as  a  voluntary  act. 

That  such  movements  are  reflex  and  essentially  inde- 
pendent— as  regards  their  mere  production— of  the  will, 
there  is  no  doubt :  that  the  nerve-centres  through  which 
such  reflex  actions  are  performed  are  the  so-called  sensory 
ganglia,  is,  of  course,  only  a  theory  which  may  or  not  be 
confirmed  by  future  investigations. 

Besides  their  possible  functions  in  the  manner  just- men- 
tioned, it  is  supposed  that  these  sensory  ganglia  may  be 
the  means  of  transmitting  the  impulses  of  the  will  to  the 
muscles,  which  act  in  obedience  to  it,  and  thus  be  the 
centres  of  reflex  action  as  well  for  impressions  conveyed 
downwards  to  them  from  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  as  for 
impressions  carried  upwards  to  them  by  the  different  nerves 
which  preserve  their  connection  with  the  organs  of  the 
various  senses. 

BTRDCTUKE    AND    PHYSIOLOGY    OF    THE  CEBEBELLI7M. 

The  cerebellum  (7,  8,  9,  lO,  fig.  1 47)  is  composed  of  an 
elongated  central  portion  called  the  vermiform  processes, 
and  two  hemispheres.  Each  hemisphere  is  connected  with 
its  feUow,  not  only  by  means  of  the  vermiform  processes, 
but  also  by  a  bimdle  of  fibres  called  the  middle  crus  or 
peduncle  (the  latter  forming  the  greater  part  of  the  pons 
Varolii),  while  a  superior  crus  with  the  valve  of  Vieussens, 
connects  it  with  the  cerebrum  (fig.  147,  5),  and  an  inferior 
crus  (formed  by  the  prolonged  restiform  body)  connects  it 
with  the  meduUa  oblongata  (3,  fig.  147). 

The  cerebellum  is  composed  of  white  and  grey  matter 
like  that  of  the  cerebrum,  but  arranged  after  a  different 
fashion  as  shown  in  fig.  147. 

Besides  the  g^ey  substances  on  the  surface,  however, 
there  is  near  the  centre  o£  t\i<b  ^lule  substance  of  each 
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hemiephere,  a.    emsll   capsule   of  grey    matter  called  the 
eoTpu*  dentatvm  (fig.  148,  cd),  reaembliiig  very  clo6elj  the 


FOTjim  dentalum  of  the  oUvaiy  hody  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata (fig.   148,  o). 

The  physiology  of  the  cerebellum  may  be  considered  in 
its  relation  to  sensatioQ,  voluntary  motion,  and  the  instincts 
or  higher  faculties  of  the  mind.  It  is  itself  insensible  to 
irritation,  and  may  be  all  cut  away  without  eliciting  signs 


•  f  ip.  147.  View  ot  certbcUum  in  section  «nil  of  fonrth  ventricle, 
n'ith  the  neighbouring  parts  (rrom  Sappe^  after  Hiischfeld  and  Le- 
vcil]£).  I,  median  f^oove  of  fourth  ventricle,  ending  below  in  the 
calmiua  scriploHus,  with  the  lonKitudinal  eminoncea  formed  by  the 
/lueieuli  terela  one  on  each  side  ;  3,  the  same  groove,  at  the  place 
where  tlie  white  Htreaks  of  the  aurlitory  nerve  emerge  from  it  to  croi 
the  floor  of  the  ventricle;  3,  inferior  cnu  or  peduncle  of  the  cere- 
bellum, formed  by  the  roatiform  body;  4,  poeterior  pyntnid  ;  above 
this  ii  the  calamns  scriptoriua  ;  5,  superior  cms  of  cerebellum,  or  pro- 
cesmia  a  eerehelto  aO  cerebrum  (or  ad  testes) ;  6,  6,  fillet  to  the  aide  of 
the  crura  cerebri  ;  7,  7,  lateral  groove*  of  the  crura  cerebri  ;  8,  cor^arai 
qnadrigcmina. 
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of  paia  (Longet).  Yet,  if  any  of  its  cnira  be  toached,  pain 
is  indicated ;  and,  if  tlie  reBtiform  tracts  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  be  irritated,  the  moet  acute  suffering  appears  to 
be  produced.  Its  remoTal  or  disorganization  by  disease  is 
also  generally  unaccompanied  witb  loss  or  disorder  of 
seoeibility ;  auiioals  from  which  Jt  is  removed  can  smell, 
see,  hear,  aud  feel  pain,  to  all  appearance,  as  perfectly  as 

Fig.  14s*. 


before  {Flourens ;  Magcndie).  So  that,  although  the  resti- 
form  tracts  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  which  themselves 
appear  so  sensitive,  enter  the  cerebellum,  it  cannot  be  re- 
garded as  a  prineipaJ  organ  of  sensibility. 

In  reference  to  motion,  the  experiments  of  Longet  and 
most  others  agree  that  no  irritation  of  the  cerebellum 
produces  movement  of  any  kind.     Remarkable   results. 


•  FiR.  148.  Outline  skelcli  of  a  scetinn  of  llie  corcbellmn  showing 
the  corpus  dcDtatum  (from  Qunin).  |. — The  section  has  been  carried 
thraugli  the  left  Internl  jinrt  of  the  pons,  aa  ns  to  divide  the  superior 
pednnclo  and  pass  nearly  through  the  niiiidlo  of  the  left  cerebellar  homi- 
sphere.  The  olivary  bnly  lias  also  been  liivideil  longitudiDalljao  as  to 
eiposo  in  section  its  corpus  dentatum.  c  r,  eras  cerebri  ;  /,  Eliot ;  q, 
corpom  qnadrigcmina  ;  i  p,  superior [ledtincle  of  lliccereliullum  divided; 
mp.  niiddlo  pcdiiucle  or  lateml  part  of  the  jMjns  Varolii,  with  fibm 
pawing  lioin  it  iato  the  u-iiite  ateui ;  a  c,  eontiuuntion  of  the  white  stem 
radiating  towards  the  arbor  vitie  of  the  folia ;  c  d,  corpus  dentatum  ;  0, 
olivary  body  with  its  cor\ms  dt-uUitum  ■,  p,  anterior  pj-tiunid. 
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however,  are  produced  by  removing  parte  of  ita  sobBttmoe. 
Floureua  (wboee  experimeate  have  been  abundantlj  coa- 
firmed  by  those  of  Bouillaud,  Longet,  and  othere)  extir- 
pated the  cerebellum  in  birde  by  euccessive  layers.  Feeble- 
ness and  want  of  harmony  of  the  movementa  were  the 
consequence  of  removing  the  superficial  layers.  When  he 
reached  the  middle  layers,  the  animals  became  restlesa 
without  being  convulsed;  their  movements  were  violent 
and  irregular,  but  their  sight  and  hearing  were  perfect 
By  the  time  that  the  last  portion  of  the  organ  was  cnt 
away,  the  animals  had  entirely  lost  the  powers  of  spring* 
ing,  flying,  walking,  standing,  and  preserving  their  equi- 
librium. When  an  animal  in  this  state  was  laid  upon  its 
back,  it  could  not  recover  ita  former  posture;  but  it 
fluttered  its  wings,  and  did  not  lie  in  a  state  of  stupor ;  it 
saw  the  blow  that  threatened  it,  and  endeavoured  to  avoid 
it.  Volition,  sensation,  and  memory,  therefore,  were  not 
lost,  but  merely  the  faculty  of  combining  the  actions  of  the 
muscles  ;  and  the  eudeavours  of  the  animal  to  maintain  its 
balance  were  like  those  of  a  drunken  man. 

The  experiments  afforded  the  same  results  when  repeated 
on  all  clas)ies  of  animals ;  and,  from  them  and  Qia  others 
before  reft.'rred  to,  Flourens  inferred  that  the  c^ebellum 
belongs  neither  to  the  sensitive  nor  the  intellectual  appa- 
ratus ;  and  that  it  is  not  the  source  of  voluntary  movements, 
although  it  belongs  to  the  motor-apparatus;  but  is  the 
organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary  movemente,  or 
for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  action  of  muscles. 

Such  evidence  as  can  be  obtained  from  cases  of  disease  of 
ihis  organ  confirms  the  view  taken  by  Flourens ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  it  gains  support  from  comparative  anatomy; 
animals  whose  natural  movements  require  tdost  frequent 
and  exact  combinations  of  muscular  actions  being  those 
whose  cerebella  are  most  developed  in  propordim  to  the 
spinal  cord. 

M.  FoviUe  holds  that  the  cerebelluta  u  ^6  (nfge^  ^ 
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muscular  senses  i.e,,  the  organ  by  wMch  the  mind  acquires 
that  knowledge  of  the  actual  state  and  position  of  the 
muscles  which  is  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  will  upon 
them;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  the  facts  just 
referred  to  are  as  well  explained  on  this  hjrpothesis  as  on 
that  of  the  cerebellum  being  the  organ  for  combining 
movements.  A  harmonious  combination  of  muscular 
actions  must  depend  as  much  on  the  capability  of  appre- 
ciating the  condition  of  the  muscles  with  regard  to  their 
tension,  and  to  the  force  with  which  they  are  contracting, 
as  on  the  power  which  any  special  nerve-centre  may  possess 
of  exciting  them  to  contraction.  And  it  is  because  the 
power  of  such  harmonious  movement  would  be  equally 
lost,  whether  the  injury  to  the  cerebellum  involved  injury 
to  the  seat  of  muscular  sense,  or  to  the  centre  for  com- 
bining muscular  actions,  that  experiments  on  the  subject 
afford  no  proof  in  one  direction  more  than  the  other. 

Gall  was  led  to  believe,  that  the  cerebellum  is  the  organ 
of  physical  love,  or,  as  Spurzheim  called  it,  of  amativeness; 
and  this  view  is  generally  received  by  phrenologists.  The 
facts  favouring  it  are,  first,  several  cases  in  which  atrophy 
6f  the  testes  and  loss  of  sexual  passion  have  been  the 
consequence  of  blows  over  the  cerebellum,  or  wounds  of  its 
substance;  secondly,  cases  in  which  disease  of  the  cere- 
bellum has  been  attended  with  almost  constant  erection  of 
the  penis,  and  frequent  seminal  emissions;  and  thirdly, 
that  it  has  seemed  possible  to  estimate  the  degree  of  sexual 
passion  in  different  persons  by  an  external  examination  of 
the  region  of  the  cerebellum. 

The  cases  of  disease  of  the  cerebellum  do  not  prove 
much ;  for  the  same  affections  of  the  genital  organs  are 
more  generally  observed  in  diseases,  and  in  experimental 
irritations  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  upper  part  of  the 
spinal  cord  (Longet). 

The  facts  drawn  from  craniological  examination  will 
receive  the  credit  given  to  the  system  of  which  they  are  a 
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principal  evidence.  But,  in  opposidoD  to  them,  it  mnst  be 
stated  that  theie  has  been  a  case  of  complete  diBOrganlza- 
tion  or  absence  of  the  cerebellum  without  loss  of  sexual 
passion  (Cktmbiette,  Longet,  and  Cmveilhier);  that  the 
cocks  &om  whom  M.  Flourens  removed  the  cerebellum 
showed  sexual  desire,  though  they  were  incapable  of 
gratifying  it ;  and  that  among  animals  there  is  no  pro- 
portion observable  between  the  size  of  the  cerebellum  and 
the  development  of  the  sexual  passion.  On  the  con- 
traiy,  many  instances  may  be  mentioned  in  which  a  larger 
sexual  appetite  co-exists  with  a  smaller  cerebellum;  as 
e.g.,  that  rays  and  eels,  which  are  among  the  fish  that 
copulate,  have  not  laminra  on  their  almost  rudimental 
cerebella ;  and  that  cod-fish,  which  do  not  copulate,  bat 
deposit  their  generative  fluids  in  the  water,  have  com- 
paratively well-developed  cerebella.  Among  the  Amphibia, 
the  sexual  passion  is  apparently  veiy  strong  in  &ogs  and 
toads ;  yet  the  cerebellum  is  only  a  narrow  bar  of  nervous 
substance.  Among  birds  there  is  no  enlargement  of  the 
cerebellum  in  the  males  that  are  polygamous  ;  the  domestio 
cock's  cerebellum  is  not  larger  than  the  hen's,  though  his 
sexual  passion  must  be  estimated  at  many  times  greater 
than  hers.  Among  Mammalia  the  same  rule  holds ;  and 
in  this  class  the  experiments  of  M.  Lassaigne  have  plainly 
shown  that  the  abolition  of  the  sexual  passion  by  removal 
of  the  testes  in  early  life  is  not  followed  by  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  cerebellum ;  for  in  mares  and  stallions  the 
average  absolute  weight  of  Uie  cerebellum  is  61  grains, 
and  in  geldings  70  grains  ;  and  its  proportionate  weight, 
compared  with  that  of  the  cerebrum,  is,  on  average,  as 
I  :  6'59  in  mares;  as  I  :  597  in  geldiogs,  and  only  as 
I  :  7-07  in  stallions. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  it  appears  advisable  to  wait  for 
more  evidence  before  concluding  that  there  is  any  peculiar 
and  direct  connection  between  the  cerebellum  and  the 
sexual  instinct  or  sexual  passion.     From,  i^  ^bai  ^UNb 
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been  observed,  no  other  office  is  manifest  in  it  than  that 
of  regulating  and  combining  muscular  movements,  or  of 
enabling  them  to  be  regulated  and  combined  by  so  inform- 
ing the  mind  of  the  state  and  position  of  the  muscles  that 
the  will  may  be  definitely  and  aptly  directed  to  them. 

The  influence  of  each  half  of  the  cerebellum  is  directed 
to  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body ;  and  it  would 
appear  that  for  the  right  ordering  of  movements,  the 
actions  of  its  two  halves  must  be  always  mutually  balanced 
and  adjusted.  For  if  one  of  its  crura,  or  if  the  pons  on 
either  side  of  the  middle  line,  be  divided,  so  as  to  cut  off 
from  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord  the  influence 
of  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum,  strangely 
disordered  movements  ensue.  The  animals  fall  down  on 
the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  cms  cerebelli  has 
been  divided,  and  then  roll  over  continuously  and  re- 
peatedly; the  rotation  being  always  roimd  the  long  axis 
of  their  bodies,  and  from  the  side  on  which  the  injury  has 
been  inflicted.*  The  rotations  sometimes  take  place  with 
much  rapidity;  as  often,  according  to  M.  Magendie,  as 
sixty  times  in  a  minute,  and  may  last  for  several  days. 
Similar  movements  have  been  observed  in  men ;  as  by  M. 
Serres  in  a  man  in  whom  there  was  apoplectic  effusion  in 
the  right  cms  cerebelli ;  and  by  M.  Belhomme  in  a  woman, 
in  whom  an   exostosis  pressed  on  the   left  cms."!"     They 


*  Magendie  and  Miiller,  and  others  following  liim,  say  the  rotation 
is  towards  the  injured  side  ;  but  Longet  and  others  more  correctly  give 
the  statement  as  in  the  text.  Tlie  difference  has  probably  arisen  from 
using  the  words  right  and  left,  without  saying  whose  right  and  left  are 
meant,  whether  those  of  the  observer  or  those  of  the  observed.  When, 
for  example,  an  animal's  right  crus  cerebelli  is  divided,  he  rolls  from  his 
own  right  to  his  own  left,  but  from  the  left  to  the  right  of  one  who  is 
standing  in  front  of  him. 

t  See  such  cases  collected  and  recorded  by  Dr.  Paget  in  the  Ed.  Med. 
and  Surg.  Journal  for  1S47. 
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may,  pahaps,  be  explained  by  assumiii^  that  tbe  divieion 
or  injury  of  the  cnia  oerobeUi  produces  paralysis  or 
imperfect  and  disorderly  movementa  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  body ;  the  animal  falls,  and  then,  struggling  vith 
the  disordered  side  on  the  ground,  and  striring  to  rise  with 
the  other,  pushea  itself  over;  and  so,  again  and  again, 
with  the  same  act,  rotates  itself.  Such  movements  cease 
when  the  other  cms  cerebelli  is  divided ;  but  probably  only 
because  the  paralysis  of  the  body  is  thus  made  almost 
complete. 

STBDCTUBK   AND    PHYBIOIiOGY    OF   THE   CEBEBBTTH. 

The  cerebrum  is  placed  in  connection  with  the  pons  and 
medulla  oblongata  by  its  two  crura  or  peduncUt  (fig.  149) : 
it  is  connected  with  the  cerebellum,  by  the  processes  called 
superior  crura  of  the  cerebellum,  or  procmua  a  eertbeUo  ad 
teites,  and  by  a  layer  of  grey  matter,  called  the  valve  of 
Vieussene,  which  lies  between  these  processes,  and  extends 
&om  the  inferior  vermiform  process  of  the  cerebellum  to 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  of  the  cerebrum.  These  parts, 
which  thus  connect  the  cerebrum  with  the  other  princi- 
pal divisions  of  the  cerebro- spinal  nervous  centre,  form 
parts  of  the  walls  of  a  cavity  (the  fourth  ventricle)  and  a 
canal  (the  iter  a  terlio  ad  quarlwn  ventricidum),  which  are 
the  continuation  of  the  canal  that  in  the  foetus  extended 
through  the  whole  length  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain. 
They  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  the  continuation  of 
the  cerebro-spinal  axis  or  column ;  on  which,  as  a  develop! 
ment  from  the  simple  type,  the  cerebellum  is  placed ;  and, 
on  the  further  continuation  of  which,  structures  both  larger 
and  more  numerous  are  raised,  to  form  the  cerebrum 
Ifig.  142). 

The  cerebral  convolutions  appear  to  be  formed  of  nearly 
parallel  plates  of  fibres,  the  ends  of  which  are  turned 
towards  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  nxe  cneiABJA  wA 

1L  K^ 
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mingled  with  sncceeeive  layers  of  grey  nerve  •  salwtance. 
The  external  grey  matter  ia  bo  arranged  in  layers,  that  a 
yertical  section  of  a  coavolution,  according  to  Mr.  Lockhait 


Clarke,  generally  presents  the  appearance  of  seven  layers 
of  pale  and  dark  nervous  substance.  The  structure  of  the 
grey  matter  is  that  which  belongs  to  vesicular  nervoos 
substance  (p.  473). 

It  ia  nearly  certain  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are 
the  oi^n  by  which, — I3l,  we  perceive  those  clear  and 
more    impressive   sensations   which   we   can   retain,    and 


*  Fig.  149.  Finn  [n  outline  of  tlic  GDcephaloD.  aa  seen  fromthoright 
Hide.  |.  (From  Qiittin|.— The  parts  are  ri'prespnted  as  separated  from 
one  another  Bomewliat  more  tbun  imturnl,  so  an  to  ahow  their  eotinec- 
tiom.  A,  cerebrum  ;  /,  j,  A,  ita  anterior,  miiiiilc,  anil  posterior  lobes  ; 
f,  fisanre  of  Sylvius ;  B,  cerel>ellllin  ;  C,  jions  Varolii ;  D,  mediUJa 
oblongata  ;  a,  peJunelea  of  the  cerebrum  ;  b,  c,  d,  superior,  middle, 
anil  inferior  peduuclea  of  the  cerebellum. 
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according  to  wliich  we  can  judge ;  indXy,  by  which  are 
performed  those  acts  of  will,  each  of  which  requires  a 
deliberate,  however  quick,  determination;  yrdly,  they  are 
the  means  of  retaining  impressions  of  sensible  things,  and 
reproducing  them  in  subjective  sensations  and  ideas; 
4thly,  they  are  the  medium  of  the  higher  emotions  and 
feelings,  and  of  the  faculties  of  judgpnent,  understanding, 
memory,  reflection,  induction,  and  imagination,  and  others 
of  a  like  class. 

The  evidences  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  have  the 
functions  indicated  above,  are  chiefly  these: — I.  That  any 
severe  injury  of  them,  such  as  a  general  concussion,  or 
sudden  pressure  by  apoplexy,  may  instantly  deprive  a 
man  of  all  power  of  manifesting  externally  any  mental 
faculty.  2.  That  in  the  same  general  proportion  as  the 
higher  sensuous  mental  faculties  are  developed  in  the  ver- 
tebrate animals,  and  in  man  at  different  ages,  the  more 
is  the  size  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  developed  in  com- 
X)arison  with  the  rest  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system.  3.  That 
no  other  part  of  the  nervous  system  bears  a  corresponding 
proportion  to  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties. 
4.  That  congenital  and  other  morbid  defects  of  the  cerebral 
hemisphere  are,  in  general,  accompanied  with  correspond- 
ing deficiency  in  the  range  or  power  of  the  intellectual 
faculties  and  the  higher  instincts. 

Respecting  the  mode  in  which  the  brain  discharges  its 
functions,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  But  it  appears 
that,  for  all  but  its  highest  intellectual  acts,  one  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  is  sufficient.  For  numerous  cases 
are  recorded  in  which  no  mental  defect  was  observed, 
although  one  cerebral  hemisphere  was  so  disorganised  or 
atrophied  that  it  could  not  be  supposed  capable  of  dis- 
charging its  functions.  The  remaining  hemisphere  was, 
in  these  cases,  adequate  to  the  functions  generally  dis- 
charged by  both ;  but  the  mind  does  not  seem  in  any  of 
these  cases  to  have  been  tested  in  very  Yu^  VsXj^^acX^^ 
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exercises ;  so  that  it  is  not  certain  that  one  hemisphere 
will  suffice  for  these.  In  general,  the  mind  combines,  as 
one  sensation,  the  impressions  which  it  derives  from  one 
object  through  both  hemispheres,  and  the  ideas  to  which 
the  two  such  impressions  give  rise  are  single. 

In  relation  to  common  sensation  and  the  effort  of  the 
will,  the  impressions  to  and  from  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  are  carried  across  the  middle  line;  so  that  in  destruc- 
tion or  compression  of  either  hemisphere,  whatever  efiPects 
are  produced  in  loss  of  sensation  or  voluntary  motion,  axe 
observed  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  that  on  which 
the  brain  is  injured. 

In  speaking  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  as  the  so-called 
org^ans  of  the  mind,  they  have  been  regarded  as  if  they 
were  single  organs,  of  which  all  parts  are  equally  appro- 
priate for  the  exercise  of  each  of  the  mental  faculties.  But 
it  is  possible  that  each  faculty  has  a  special  portion  of  the 
brain  appropriated  to  it  as  its  proper  organ.  For  this  theory 
the  principal  evidences  are  as  follows  : — i.  That  it  is  in 
accordance  with  the  physiology  of  the  other  compoimd 
organs  or  systems  in  the  body,  in  which  each  part  has  its 
special  function ;  as,  for  example,  of  the  digestive  system, 
in  which  the  stomach,  liver,  and  other  organs  perform  each 
their  separate  share  in  the  general  process  of  the  digestion 
of  the  food.  2.  That  in  different  individuals  the  several 
mental  functions  are  manifested  in  very  different  degrees. 
Even  in  early  childhood,  before  education  can  be  imagined 
to  have  exercised  any  influence  on  the  mind,  children 
exhibit  various  dispositions — each  presents  some  predomi- 
nant propensity,  or  evinces  a  singular  aptness  in  some 
study  or  pursuit ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation 
that  every  one  has  his  peculiar  talent  or  propensity.  But 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  this  could  be  the  case,  if  the 
manifestation  of  each  faculty  depended  on  the  whole  of  the 
brain  :  different  conditions  of  the  whole  mass  might  affect 
the  mind  generally,  depressing  or  exalting  all  its  functions 
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ia  an  equal  degree,  but  could  not  permit  one  faculty  to 
be  strongly  and  another  weaUy  maulfeeted.  3.  The 
plurality  <^  organs  in  the  brain  is  supported  by  the  phe- 
nomena of  some  fbrms  of  mental  derangement  It  is  not 
usual  for  all  the  mental  faculties  in  an  insane  person  to  be 
equally  disordered ;  it  often  happens  that  the  strength  of 
some  ia  increased,  while  that  of  others  is  diminished ;  and 
in  many  cases  one  function  only  of  the  mind  is  deranged, 
while  all  the  rest  are  performed  in  a  natural  manner.  4. 
The  same  opinion  is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  several 
mental  faculties  are  developed  to  their  greatest  strength  at 
different  periods  of  life,  some  being  exercised  with  great 
energy  in  childhood,  others  only  in  adult  age ;  and  that, 
as  their  energy  decreases  in  old  age,  there  is  not  a  gradual 
and  equal  diminution  of  power  in  all  of  them  at  once,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  diminution  in  one  or  more,  while  others 
retain  their  full  strength,  or  even  increase  in  power.  5. 
The  plurality  of  cerebral  organs  appears  to  be  indicated 
by  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  in  which  only  a  part  of  the 
mental  faculties  are  at  rest  or  asleep,  while  the  others 
are  awake,  and,  it  is  presumed,  are  exercised  through 
the  medium  of  the  parts  of  the  brain  appropriated  to 

These  facts  have  been  so  illustrated  and  adapted  by 
phrenologists,  that  the  theory  of  the  plurality  of  organs 
in  the  cerebrum,  thus  made  probable,  has  boon  commonly 
regarded  as  peculiar  to  phrenology,  and  as  so  essentially 
connected  with  it,  that  if  the  crystem  of  Oall  and  Spurzheim 
be  untrue,  this  theory  cannot  be  maintained.  But  it  is 
plain  that  all  the  system  of  phrenology  built  upon  the 
theory  may  be  false,  and  the  theory  itself  true  ;  for  phre- 
nologists assume,  not  only  this  theory,  but  also  that  they 
have  determined  all  the  primitive  faculties,  of  which  the 
mind  consista,  i^.,  all  the  feculties  to  which  special 
oi^^s  must  be  assigned,  and  the  places  of  all  those 
organs  in  thB  cerebral  hemispherea  and  the  oeEeb«i(ba3&. 
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That  this  is  a  system  of  error  there  need  be  no  doubt, 
but  it  is  possibly  founded  on  a  true  theory :  the  cere- 
brum may  have  many  organs,  and  the  mind  as  many 
faculties ;  but  what  are  the  faculties  that  require  separate 
organs,  and  where  those  organs  are  situate,  are  subjects 
of  which  only  the  most  general  and  rudimentary  know- 
ledge has  been  yet  attained. 

From  the  apparently  greater  frequency  of  interference 
with  the  faculty  of  speech  in  disease  of  the  left  than  of  the 
right  half  of  the  cerebrum,  it  has  been  thought  that  the 
nerve-centre  for  language,  including  in  this  term  all  intel- 
lectual expression  of  ideas,  is  situate  in  the  left  cerebral 
hemisphere.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  existing 
evidence  for  this  theory  is  at  present  sufficient  to  haye 
established  it. 

Of  the  physiology  of  the  other  parts  of  the  brain,  little 
or  nothing  can  bo  said. 

Of  the  offices  of  the  corpus  callosum,  or  great  transverse 
and  oblique  commissure  of  the  brain,  nothing  positive  is 
known.  But  instances  in  which  it  was  absent,  or  very 
deficient,  either  without  any  evident  mental  defect,  or  with 
only  such  as  might  be  ascribed  to  coincident  affections  of 
other  parts,  make  it  probable  that  the  office  which  is  com- 
monly assigned  to  it,  of  enabling  the  two  sides  of  the  brain 
to  act  in  concord,  is  exercised  only  in  the  highest  acts  of 
which  the  mind  is  capable.  And  this  view  is  confirmed 
by  the  very  late  period  of  its  development,  and  by  its 
absence  in  all  but  tlie  placental  Mammalia.* 

To  the  fornix  and  other  commissures  no  special  function 
can  be  assigned;  but  it  is  a  reasonable  hypothesis  that 
they  connect  the  action  of  the  parts  between  which  they 
are  severally  placed. 


•  Sec  cases  of  congenital  deficiency  of  tlie  corpus  callosum,  by  Mr 
Paget  and  Mr.  Henry  in  the   twenty-ninth  and  thirty-first  volumes  of 
the  Medico- Chirurgvcal  Trans  actions. 
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As  little  is  known   of   the  ftmctiDn   of  the  pineal  and 
Pig.  i5o.» 


•  Fig.  150.  View  of  the  corpus  callosam  from  above  {from  Sappey 
ufter  Foville).  j. — The  upper  aurfnce  of  the  oorpus  cnllosuin  has  been 
fully  expafled  by  separating  the  cerehralbemisphereaandthrowiDgUieni 
to  the  Bido  ;  the  gyrus  fomicatus  has  been  detached,  and  the  transverse 
fibres  of  tlie  corjiux  callosum  traced  for  some  distance  into  the  cerebral 
meilullary  substntico.  i,  th«  upper  surface  of  the  corpus  calloaum  ;  1, 
median  furrow  or  raphe  ;  3,  longitudioal  strin!  boutiding  the  furrow ; 
4,  swelling  tormed  by  the  tran.<ver™  bands  aa  Ibey  pass  into  the  cere- 
brum ;  5,  anterior  extremity  or  knee  of  the  corpus  calloeum  ;  6,  posterior 
extremity ;  7,  anterior,  and  E,  posterior  part  of  the  mass  of  Gbrea  pro- 
ceeding from  tlie  corpus  cnllosum  ;  9,  margin  of  the  swelling  ;  10,  ante- 
rior part  of  the  convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum  ;  11,  hem  or  band 
of  union  uf  this  convolution  ;  13,  internal  convolutiona  of  the  {larictitl 
lobo ;  13,  upper  mr&ce  of  the  cerebellum. 
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pituitary  glands.  The  latter  has  been  supposed,  from  its 
microscopic  structure,  to  be  rather  a  ductless  gland  (p.  410} 
than  a  nervous  organ. 


PHYSIOLOGY    OP    THE    CEBEBRAL   AKD    SPINAL   NEBVE8. 

The  cerebral  nerves  are  commonly  enumerated  as  nine 
pairs;  but  the  number  is  in  reality  twelve,  the  seventh  nerve 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  two  nerves,  and  the  eighth  of  three. 
These  and  the  spinal  nerves,  of  which  there  are  thirty-one 
pairs,  symmetrically  arranged  on  each  side  of  what,  re- 
duced to  its  simplest  form,  may  be  reg^arded  aa  a  column 
or  axis  of  nervous  matter,  extending  from  the  olfactory 
bulbs  on  the  ethmoid  bone  to  the  Jilum  terminale  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the  lumbar  and  sacral  portions  of  the  ver- 
tebral canal.  The  spinal  nerves  all  present  certain  cha- 
racters in  common,  such  as  their  double  roots ;  the  isolation 
of  the  fibres  of  sensation  in  the  posterior  roots,  and  those 
of  motion  in  the  anterior  roots  ;  the  formation  of  the  gan- 
glia on  the  posterior  root ;  and  the  subsequent  mingling 
of  the  fibres  in  trunks  and  branches  of  mixed  functions. 
Similar  characters  probably  belong  essentially  to  the  cere- 
bral nerves ;  but  even  when  one  includes  the  nerves  of 
special  sense,  it  is  not  possible  to  discern  a  conformity  of 
arrangement  in  any  besides  the  fifth,  or  trifacial,  which, 
from  its  many  analogies  to  the  spinal  nerves,  Sir  Charles 
Bell  designed  as  a  spinal  nerve  of  the  head. 

According   to   their   several  functions,  the  cerebral  or 
cranial  nerves  may  be  thus  arranged : — 


Xenrcs  of  special  sense  .  Olfactory,  optic,  auditory,  part  of  the  glospo- 

pharyngeal,  and  the  lingual  branch  of  the 
fifth. 
y,  of  common  sensation  Tlie  greater  portion  of  the  fifth,  and  jwirt  of 

the  glosso-2»haryngeal. 
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Nerres  of  motion    .    .    Third,  fourth,   lesser  division  of  the  fifth, 

sixth,  facial,  and  hypoglossal. 
Mixed  nerves    .     .     .     Pneumogastric,  and  accessory. 

The  physiology  of  the  several  nerves  of  the  special  senses 
will  be  considered  with  the  organs  of  those  senses. 

Physiology  of  the  TJiird,  Fourth,  and  Siarth  Cerebral  or 

Cranial  Nerves. 

The  physiology  of  these  nerves  may  be  in  some  degree 
combined,  because  of  their  intimate  connection  with  each 
other  in  the  actions  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  which 
they  supply.  They  are  probably  all  formed  exclusively  of 
motor  fibres :  some  pain  is  indicated  when  the  trunk  of  the 
third  nerve  is  irritated  near  its  origin ;  but  this  may  be 
because  of  some  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve  running  back- 
wards to  the  brain  in  the  trunk  of  the  third,  or  because 
adjacent  sensitive  parts  are  involved  in  the  irritation. 

The  third  nerve,  or  motor  oculi,  supplies  the  levator 
palpebr83  superioris  muscle,  and,  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
ball, all  but  the  superior  oblique  or  trochlearis,  to  which 
the  fourth  nerve  is  appropriated,  and  the  rectus  extemus 
which  receives  the  sixth  nerve.  Through  the  medium  of 
the  ophthalmic  or  lenticular  ganglion,  of  which  it  forms 
what  is  called  the  short  root,  it  also  supplies  the  motor 
filaments  to  the  iris. 

When  the  third  nerve  is  irritated  within  the  skull,  all 
those  muscles  to  which  it  is  distributed  are  convulsed. 
When  it  is  paralyzed  or  divided,  the  following  effects 
ensue  :  first,  the  upper  eyelid  can  be  no  longer  raised  by 
the  levator  palpebra),  but  drops  and  remains  gently  closed 
over  the  eye,  imder  the  unbalanced  influence  of  the  orbi- 
cularis palpebrarum,  which  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve : 
secondly,  the  eye  is  turned  outwards  by  the  imbalanced 
action  of  the  rectus  extemus,  to  which  the  sixth  nerve  is 
appropriated  :  and  hence,  from  the  irregularity  of  tk<^  «a£i& 
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of  the  eyes,  double-sight  is  often  experienced  when  a  single 
object  is  within  view  of  both  the  eyes:  thirdly,  the  eye 
cannot  be  moved  either  upwards,  downwards,  or  inwards ; 
fourthly,  the  pupil  is  dilated. 

The  relation  of  the  third  nerve  to  the  iris  is  of  peculiar 
interest.  In  ordinary  circumstances  the  contraction  of  the 
iris  is  a  reflex  action,  which  may  be  explained  as  produced 
by  the  stimulus  of  light  on  the  retina  being  conveyed  by 
the  optic  nerve  to  the  brain  (probably  to  the  corpora 
quadrigemina),  and  thence  reflected  through  the  third 
nerve  to  the  iris.  Hence  the  iris  ceases  to  act  when  either 
the  optic  or  the  third  nerve  is  divided  or  destroyed,  or 
when  the  corpora  quadrigemina  are  destroyed  or  much 
compressed.  But  when  the  optic  nerve  is  divided,  the 
contraction  of  the  iris  may  be  excited  by  irritating  that 
portion  of  the  nerve  which  is  connected  with  the  brain ; 
and  when  the  third  nerve  is  divided,  the  irritation  of  its 
distal  portion  will  still  excite  contraction  of  the  iris  in 
wliich  its  fibres  are  distributed. 

The  contraction  of  the  iris  thus  shows  all  the  character 
of  a  reflex  act,  and  in  ordinary  cases  requires  the  concurrent 
action  of  the  optic  nerve,  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  third 
nerve ;  and,  probably  also,  considering  the  peculiarities  of 
its  perfect  mode  of  action,  the  ophthalmic  ganglion.  But, 
besides,  both  irides  will  contract  their  pupils  imder  the 
reflected  stimulus  of  light  falling  only  on  one  retina  or 
under  irritation  of  one  optic  nerve.  Thus,  in  amaurosis  of 
one  eye,  its  pupil  may  contract  when  the  other  eye  is  ex- 
posed to  a  stronger  light :  and  generally  the  contraction  of 
each  of  the  pupils  appears  to  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
total  quantity  of  light  which  stimulates  either  one  or  both 
retinae,  according  as  one  or  both  eyes  are  open. 

The  iris  acts  also  in  association  with  certain  other  mus> 
des  supplied  by  the  third  nerve :  thus,  when  the  eye  is 
directed  inwards,  or  upwards  and  inwards,  by  the  action 
of  the  third  nerve  distributed  in  the  rectus  intemus  and 
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rectus  superior,  the  iris  contracts,  as  if  under  direct  volun- 
tary  influence.  The  will  c€innot,  however,  act  on  the  iris 
alone  through  the  third  nerve ;  but  this  aptness  to  contract 
in  association  with  the  other  muscles  supplied  by  the  third, 
may  be  sufficient  to  make  it  act  even  in  total  blindness  and 
insensibility  of  the  retina,  whenever  these  muscles  are 
contracted.  The  contraction  of  the  pupils,  when  the  eyes 
are  moved  inwards,  as  in  looking  at  a  near  object,  has 
probably  the  purpose  of  excluding  those  outermost  rays  of 
light  which  would  be  too  far  divergent  to  be  refracted  to 
a  dear  image  on  the  retina ;  and  the  dilatation  in  looking 
straight  forwards,  as  in  looking  at  a  distant  object,  permits 
the  admission  of  the  largest  number  of  rays,  of  which  none 
are  too  divergent  to  be  so  refracted. 

The  fourth  nerve,  or  Nervus  trochlearU  or  patheticus^  is 
exclusively  motor,  and  supplies  only  the  trochlearis  or 
obliquus  superior  muscle  of  the  eyeball. 

The  sixth  nerve,  Nervus  abducens  or  ocularis  extemus,  is 
also,  like  the  fourth,  exclusively  motor,  and  supplies  only 
the  rectus  extemus  muscle.*  The  rectus  extemus  is, 
therefore,  convulsed,  and  the  eye  is  turned  outwards,  when 
the  sixth  nerve  is  irritated;  and  the  muscle  paralyzed 
when  the  nerve  is  disorganized,  compressed,  or  divided. 
In  all  such  cases  of  paralysis,  the  eye  squints  inwards, 
and  cannot  be  moved  outwards. 

In  its  course  through  the  cavernous  sinus,  the  sixth 
nerve  forms  larger  communications  with  the  sympathetic 
nerve  than  any  other  nerve  within  the  cavity  of  the  skull 
does.  But  the  import  of  these  communications  with  the 
sympathetic,   and  the  subsequent  distribution  of  its  fila- 


*  In  several  animals  it  sends  filaments  to  the  iris  (Radclyffe  Hall) ; 
and  it  has  probably  done  so  in  man,  in  some  instances  in  which  the  iris 
has  not  been  paralyzed,  whUe  all  the  other  parts  supplied  by  the  third 
uerve  were  (Grant). 
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ments  after  joining  the  sixth  nerve,  are  quite  unknown ; 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  sixth  nerve  is,  in 
function,  more  closely  connected  with  the  sympathetic 
than  any  other  cerebral  nerve  is. 

The  question  has  often  suggested  itself  why  the  six 
muscles  of  the  eyeball  should  be  supplied  by  three  motor 
nerves  when  all  of  them  are  within  reach  of  the  branches 
of  one  nerve ;  and  the  true  explanation  would  have  more 
interest  than  attaches  to  the  movements  of  the  eye  alone ; 
since  it  is  probable  that  we  have,  in  this  instance,  within 
a  small  space,  an  example  of  some  general  rule  according 
to  which  associate  or  antagonist  muscles  ape  supplied  with 
motor  nerves. 

Now,  in  the  several  movements  of  the  eyes,  we  sometimes 
have  to  act  with  symmetrically -placed  muscles,  as  when 
both  eyes  are  turned  upwards  or  downwards,  inwards  or 
outwards.*  All  the  symmetrically-placed  muscles  are  sup- 
plied with  symmetrical  nerves,  i.e.,  with  corresponding 
branches  of  the  same  nerves  on  the  two  sides;  and  the 
action  of  these  sjonmetrical  muscles  is  easy,  and  natural, 
as  we  have  a  natural  tendency  to  sjonmetrical  movement 
in  most  parts.  But  because  of  this  tendency  to  symme- 
trical movements  of  muscles  supplied  by  symmetrical 
nerves,  it  would  appear  as  if,  when  the  two  eyes  are  to  be 
moved  otherwise  tham  symmetrically,  the  muscles  to  effect 
such  a  movement  must  be  supplied  with  different  nerves. 
To,  when  the  two  eyes  are  to  be  turned  towards  one  side, 
say  the  right,  by  the  action  of  the  rectus  extemus  of  the 
right  eye  and  the  rectus  intemus  of  the  left,  it  appears  as 
if  the  tendency  to  action  through  the  similar  branches  of 
corresponding  nerves  (which  would  move  both  eyes  in- 
wards or  outwards)  were  corrected  by  one  of  these  muscles 


*  It  is  sometimes  said,  that  tlie  external  recti  cannot  be  put  in 
action  simultaneously  :  yet  thoy  are  so  when  the  eyes,  having  been 
both  directed  inwards,  are  restored  to  the  position  which  they  have  in 
looking  straight  forwards. 
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being  supplied  by  the  sixth,  and  the  other  by  the  third 
nerve.  So  with  the  oblique  muscles :  the  simplest  and 
easiest  actions  would  be  through  branches  of  the  corre- 
sponding nerves,  acting  similarly  as  symmetrical  muscles ; 
but  the  necessary  movements  of  the  two  eyes  require  the 
contraction  of  the  superior  oblique  of  one  side,  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  contraction  of  the  inferior  oblique  and  the 
relaxation  of  the  superior  oblique,  of  the  opposite  side. 
For  this,  the  fourth  nerve  of  one  side  is  made  to  act  with 
a  branch  of  the  third  nerve  of  the  other ;  as  if  thus  the 
tendency  to  simultaneous  action  through  the  similar  nerves 
of  the  two  sides  were  prevented.  At  any  rate,  the  rule  of 
distribution  of  nerves  here  seems  to  be,  that  when  in 
frequent  and  necesscuy  movements  any  muscle  has  to  act 
with  the  antagonist  of  its  fellow  on  the  opposite  side,  it 
and  its  fellow's  antagonist  are  supplied  from  different 
nerves. 

Physiology  of  the  Fifth  or  Trigeminal  Nerve. 

The  fifth  or  trigeminal  nerve  resembles,  as  already 
stated,  the  spinal  nerves,  in  that  its  branches  are  derived 
through  two  roots;  namely,  the  larger  or  sensitive,  in 
connection  with  which  is  the  Gasserian  ganglion,  and  the 
smaller  or  motor  root  which  has  no  ganglion,  and  which 
passes  under  the  ganglion  of  the  sensitive  root  to  join  the 
third  branch  or  division  which  issues  from  it.  The  first 
and  second  divisions  of  the  nerve,  which  arise  wholly  from 
the  larger  root,  are  purely  sensitive.  The  third  division 
being  joined,  as  before  said,  by  the  motor  root  of  the  nerve, 
is  of  course  both  motor  and  sensitive. 

Through  the  br£inches  of  the  greater  or  g^glionic  por- 
tion of  the  fifth  nerve,  all  the  anterior  and  antero-lateral 
parts  of  the  face  and  head,  with  the  exception  of  the  skin 
of  the  parotid  region  (which  derives  branches  from  the 
cervical  spinal  nerves),  acquire  common  sensibility;  and 
among  these  parts  may  be  included  the  orgoj^  oi  «<^^^^ 
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sense,  from  which  common  sensations  are  conveyed  through 
the  fifth  nerve,  and  their  peculiar  sensation  through  their 
several  nerves  of  special  sense.  The  muscles,  also,  of  the 
face  and  lower  jaw  acquire  muscular  sensibility  through 
the  filaments  of  the  ganglionic  portion  of  the  fifth  nerve 
distributed  to  them  with  their  proper  motor  nerves. 

Through  branches  of  the  lesser  or  non-ganglionic  por- 
tion of  the  fifth,  the  muscles  of  mastication,  namely,  the 
temporal,  masse ter,  two  pterygoid,  anterior  part  of  the 
digastric,  and  mylo-hyoid,  derive  their  motor  nerves.  The 
motor  function  of  these  branches  is  proved  by  the  violent 
contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  mastication  in  experi- 
mental irritation  of  the  third,  or  inferior  maxillary,  division 
of  the  nerve  ;  by  paralysis  of  the  same  muscles,  when  it  is 
divided  or  disorganized,  or  from  any  reason  deprived  of 
power ;  and  by  the  retention  of  the  power  of  these  muscles, 
when  all  those  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  lose  their  power 
through  paralysis  of  that  nerve.  The  last  instance  proves 
best,  that  though  the  buccinator  muscle  gives  passage  to, 
and  receives  some  filaments  from,  a  buccal  branch  of  the 
inferior  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  yet  it  derives  its  motor 
power  from  the  facial,  for  it  is  paralysed  together  with  the 
other  muscles  that  are  supplied  by  the  facial,  but  retains 
its  power  when  the  other  muscles  of  mastication  are 
paralyzed.  Whether,  however,  the  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve  which  is  supplied  to  the  buccinator  muscle  is  entirely 
sensitive,  or  in  part  motor  also,  must  remain  for  the  present 
doubtful.  From  the  fact  that  this  muscle,  besides  its  other 
functions,  acts  in  concert  or  harmony  with  the  muscles  of 
mastication,  in  keeping  the  food  between  the  teeth,  it  might 
be  supposed  from  analogy,  that  it  would  have  a  motor 
branch  from  the  same  nerve  that  supplies  them.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  so-called  buccal  branch 
of  the  fifth,  is,  in  the  main,  sensitive ;  although  it  is  not 
quite  certain  that  it  may  not  give  a  few  motor  filaments  to 
the  buccinator  musde. 
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The  sensitive  function  of  the  branches  of  the  greater 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  proved  by  all  the  usual  eri- 
denceSy  such  as  their  distribution  in  parts  that  are  sensitive 
and  not  capable  of  muscular  contraction,  the  exceeding 
sensibility  of  some  of  these  parts,  their  loss  of  sensation 
when  the  nerve  is  paralyzed  or  divided,  the  pain  without 
convulsions  produced  by  morbid  or  experimental  irritation 
of  the  trunk  or  branches  of  the  nerve,  and  the  analogy  of 
this  portion  of  the  fifth  to  the  posterior  root  of  the  spinal 
nerve. 

But  although  formed  of  sensitive  filaments  exclusively, 
the  branches  of  the  greater  or  ganglionic  portion  of  the 
fifth  nerve  exercise  a  manifold  influence  on  the  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  face,  and  other  parts  ia 
which  they  are  distributed.  They  do  so,  in  the  first  plaee^ 
by  providing  the  muscles  themselves  with  that  sensibiliiy 
without  which  the  mind,  being  imconscious  of  their  position 
and  state,  cannot  voluntarily  exercise  them.  It  is,  pro- 
bably, for  conferring  this  sensibility  on  the  muscles,  that 
the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  commimicate  so  frequently 
with  those  of  the  facial  and  hypoglossal,  and  the  nerves  of 
the  muscles  of  the  eye  ;  and  it  is  because  of  the  loss  of  this 
sensibility  that  when  the  fifth  nerve  is  divided,  animals  are 
always  slow  and  awkward  in  the  movement  of  the  muscles 
of  the  face  and  head,  or  hold  them  still,  or  g^Ide  their 
movements  by  the  sight  of  the  objects  towards  whidi  they 
wish  to  move. 

Again,  the  fifth  nerve  has  an  indirect  influence  on  the 
muscular  movements,  by  conveying  sensations  of  the  state 
and  position  of  the  skin  and  other  parts  :  which  the  mind 
perceiving,  is  enabled  to  determine  appropriate  acts.  Thus„ 
when  the  fifth  nerve  or  its  infra-orbital  branch  is  divided,, 
the  movements  of  the  lips  in  fbeding  may  cease,  or  be  im-> 
perfect ;  a  fact  which  led  Sir  Charles  Bell  into  one  of  the 
very  few  errors  of  his  physiology  of  the  nerves.  He  sui^ 
posed  that  the  motion  of  the  upper  lip,  m  gr^Lis^VDJ^  %yA^ 
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depended  directly  on  the  infra-orbital  nerve ;  for  he  found 
that,  after  he  had  divided  that  nerve  on  both  aides  in  an 
ass,  it  no  longer  seized  the  food  with  its  lips,  but  merdj 
pressed  them  against  the  ground,  and  used  the  tongue  £ca 
the  prehension  of  the  food.  Mr.  Mayo  corrected  this  enoir. 
He  found,  indeed,  that  after  the  infra-orbital  nerve  had 
been  divided,  the  animal  did  not  seize  its  food  with  the  lip, 
and  could  not  use  it  well  during  mastication,  but  that  it 
could  open  the  lips.  He,  therefore,  justly  attributed  the 
phenomena  in  Sir  C.  Bellas  experiments  to  the  loss  of 
sensation  in  the  lips ;  the  animal  not  being  able  to  feel  the 
food,  and,  therefore,  although  it  had  the  power  to  seize  it, 
not  knowing  how  or  where  to  use  that  power. 

Lastly,  the  £fth  nerve  has  an  intimate  connection  with 
muscular  movements  through  the  many  reflex  acts  of 
muscles  of  which  it  is  the  necesstiry  excitant.  Hence,  when 
it  is  divided,  and  can  no  longer  convey  impressions  to  the 
nervous  centres  to  be  thence  reflected,  the  irritation  of  the 
conjunctiva  produces  no  closure  of  the  eye,  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  nose  excites  no  sneezing,  that  of  the  tongue 
no  flowing  of  saliva ;  and  although  tears  and  saliva  may 
flow  naturally,  their  afflux  is  not  increased  by  the  me- 
chanical or  chemical  or  other  stimuli,  to  the  indirect  or 
reflected  influence  of  which  it  is  liable  in  the  perfect  state 
of  this  nerve. 

The  flfth  nerve,  through  its  ciliary  branches  and  the 
branch  which  forms  the  long  root  of  the  ciliary  or  ophthal- 
mic ganglion,  exercises  also  some  influence  on  the  move- 
ments of  the  iris.  When  the  tnmk  of  the  ophthalmic 
portion  is  divided,  the  pupil  becomes,  according  to  Valentin, 
contracted  in  men  and  rabbits,  and  dilated  in  cats  and 
dogs ;  but  in  all  cases,  becomes  immovable,  even  under  all 
the  varieties  of  the  stimulus  of  light.  How  the  flfth  nerve 
thus  aflects  the  iris  is  unexplained ;  the  same  eflects  are 
produced  by  destruction  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  sympathetic,  so  that,  ^ssibly,  they  are  due  to  the 
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ii^iuy  of  those  filaments  of  the  sympathetio  vhich,  after 
joining  the  trunk  of  the  fifth,  at  and  bejond  the  Gasserion 
ganglion,  proceed  with  the  branches  of  its  ophthalmia  divi- 
sion to  the  iris ;  or,  as  Dr.  R.  Hall  ingeniously  Buggeeta, 
the  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  on  the  movements  of  the 
iris  may  be  ascribed  to  the  affection  of  vision  in  oonseqnenoe 
of  the  disturbed  circulation  or  nutrition  in  the  retina,  when 
the  normal  influence  of  the  fifth  nerve  and  cOiaiy  ganglion 
is  disturbed.  In  such  disturbance,  increased  circulation 
making  the  retina  more  irritable  might  induce  extreme 
contraction  of  the  iria ;  or,  under  moderate  stimulus  of 
light,  producing  partial  blindness,  might  induce  dilatation : 
but  it  does  not  appear  whj,  if  this  be  the  true  explanation, 
the  iris  should  in  either  cose  be  immovable  and  unafieoted 
by  the  various  degrees  of  light 

Furthermore,  the  morbid  effects  which  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  produces  in  the  organs  of  special  sense,  make 
it  probable  that,  in  the  normal  state,  the  fifth  nerve  exer- 
cises some  indirect  iufiuence  on  all  these  organs  or  their 
functions.  Thus,  after  such  division,  within  a  period 
varying  from  twenl^-four  hours  to  a  week,  the  cornea 
begins  to  be  opaque ;  then  it  grows  completely  white  j  a 
low  destructive  infiammatoiy  process  ensues  in  the  con* 
junctiva,  sclerotica,  and  interior  parts  of  the  eye ;  and 
within  one  or  a  few  weeks,  the  whole  eye  may  be  quite 
disorganized,  and  the  cornea  may  slough  or  be  pene- 
trated by  a  large  ulcer.  The  sense  of  smell  (and  not 
merely  that  of  mechanical  irritation  of  the  nose),  may  be 
at  the  same  time  lost,  or  gravely  impaired ;  so  may  the 
hearing,  and  commonly,  whenever  the  fifth  nerve  is  para- 
lyzed, the  tongue  loses  the  sense  of  taste  in  its  anterior  and 
lateral  parts,  i.e.,  in  the  portion  in  which  the  lingual  or 
gustatory  branch  of  the  inferior  maxillaiy  division  of  the 
filth  is  distributed.* 

•  That  complete  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  may,  howe^w,  b«-«n»(i- 
compauied,  at  Uasl,  for  ■  couideikblfl  penod,  bj  u^^nTf  \d  &a  <rca& 
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The  loss  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  no  doubt  chiefly  due  to 
the  lingua]  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  being  a  nerve  of 
special  sense ;  partly,  also,  perhaps,  it  is  due  to  the  &ct 
that  this  branch  supplies,  in  the  anterior  and  lateral 
parts  of  the  tongue,  a  necessary  condition  for  the  proper 
nutrition  of  that  part.  But,  deferring  this  question  until 
the  glosso-pbaryngeal  nerve  is  to  be  considered,  it  may  be 
observed  that  in  some  brief  time  after  complete  paralysis 
or  division  of  the  fiflh  nerve,  the  power  of  all  the  organs 
of  the  special  senses  may  be  lost;  they  may  lose  not 
merely  their  sensibility  to  common  impressions,  for  which 
they  all  depend  directly  on  the  fifth  nerve,  but  also  their 
sensibility  to  the  several  peculiar  impressions  for  the 
reception  and  conduction  of  which  they  are  purposely 
constructed  and  supplied  with  special  nerves  besides  the 
fifth.  The  facts  observed  in  these  cases*  can,  perhaps,  be 
only  explained  by  the  influence  which  the  fifth  nerve 
exercises  on  the  nutritive  processes  in  the  organs  of  the 
special  senses.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  believe,  that,  in 
paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve,  their  tissues  may  be  the  seats 
of  such  changes  as  are  seen  in  the  laxity,  the  vascular 
congestion,  oedema,  and  other  afiections  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  other  tegumentary  parts  which  also  accompany 
the  paralysis ;  and  that  these  changes,  which  may  appear 
unimportant  when  they  affect  external  parts,  are  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  that  refinement  of  structure  by  which 
the  organs  of  the  special  senses  are  adapted  to  their 
functions. 

According  to  Magendie  and  Longet,  destruction  of  tlie 
eye  ensues  more  quickly  after  division  of  the  trunk  of 
the  fifth  beyond    the    Gasserian  ganglion,   or  after  divir 

of  special  Benso,  witli  tho  exception  of  that  portion  of  the  tongue  which 
IB  supplied  by  its  gustatory  branch,  is  well  illustrated  by  a  valuable 
case  lately  recorded  by  Dr.  Althaus. 

•  Two  of  tho  best  cases  are  published,  with  analyses  of  others,  by 
Mr,  DizoB,  in  the  M.edvco-C\ivriT\SL<:«.VTt«xAacUous,  vol.  zxviiL 
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sion  of  the  ophthalmic  branch,  than  after  diyision  of  the 
roots  of  the  fifth  between  the  brain  and  the  ganglion. 
Hence  it  would  appear  as  if  the  influence  on  nutrition 
were  conveyed  through  the  filaments  of  the  sympathetic, 
which  join  the  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  at  and  beyond 
the  Gasserian  ganglion,  rather  than  through  the  filaments 
of  the  fifth  itself;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  experiments 
in  which  extirpation  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic  produced  the  same  destructive  disease 
of  the  eye  that  commonly  follows  the  division  of  the  fifth 
nerve. 

And  yet,  that  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  sympathetic,  may  conduct  such  influence,  ap- 
pears certain  from,  ihe  cases,  including  that  by  Mr.  Stanley, 
in  which  the  source  of  the  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve  was 
near  the  brain,  or  at  its  very  origin,  before  it  receives  any 
communication  from,  the  sympathetic  nerve.  The  existence 
of  gaDglia  of  the  83rmpathetic  in  connection  with  all  the 
principal  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve  where  it  g^ves  off 
those  branches  which  supply  the  organs  of  special  sense 
— for  example,  the  connection  of  the  ophthalmic  ganglion 
with  the  ophthalmic  nerve  at  the'  origin  of  the  ciliary 
nerves ;  of  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  with  the  superior 
maxillary  division,  where  it  gives  its  branches  to  the  nose 
and  the  palate ;  of  the  otic  ganglion  with  the  inferior 
maxillary  near  the  giving  off  of  filaments  to  the  internal 
ear ;  and  of  the  sub-maxillary  ganglion  with  the  lingual 
branch  of  the  fifth — aU  these  connections  suggest  that  a 
peculiar  and  probably  conjoint  influence  of  the  sympa- 
thetic and  fifth  nerves  is  exercised  in  the  nutrition  of  the 
organs  of  the  special  senses;  and  the  results  of  experi- 
ment and  disease  confirm  this,  by  showing  that  the  nutri- 
tion of  the  organs  may  be  impaired  in  consequence  of  im- 
pairment of  the  power  of  either  of  the  nerves. 

A  possible  connection  between  the  fifth  nerve  and  the 
sense  of  sight,  is  shown  in  cases  of  no  unfiQc^<^i^  o^^ox- 
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rence,  in  which  blows  or  other  injuries  implicating  fhe 
frontal  nerve  as  it  passes  over  the  brow,  are  followed  bj 
total  blindness  in  the  corresponding  eye.  The  blindness 
appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  defective  nutrition  of  the 
retina ;  for  although,  in  some  cases,  it  has  ensued  imme- 
diately, as  if  from  concussion  of  the  retina,  yet  in  some 
it  has  come  on  gradually  like  slowly  progressive  amau- 
rosis, and  in  some  with  inflammatoiy  disorganisation^ 
followed  by  atrophy  of  the  whole  eye.* 

Physiology  of  the  Facial  Nerve, 

The  facial,  or  portio  dura  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves, 
is  the  motor  nerve  of  aU  the  muscles  of  the  face,  including 
the  platysma,  but  not  including  any  of  the  muscles  of  mas- 
tication already  enumerated  (p.  544);  it  supplies,  also, 
the  parotid  gland,  and  through  the  connection  of  its  trunk 
with  the  Vidian  nerve,  by  the  petrosal  nerves,  some  of  the 
muscles  of  the  soft  palate,  most  probably  the  levator  palati 
and  azygos  uvula) ;  by  its  tympanic  branches  it  supplies 
the  stapedius  and  laxator  tympani,  and,  through  the  otic 
ganglion,  the  tensor  tympani ;  through  the  chorda  tympani 
it  sends  branches  to  the  submaidllary  gland  and  to  the 
lingualis  and  some  other  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue ; 
and  by  branches  given  off  before  it  comes  upon  the  face,  it 
supplies  the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  posterior  part 
of  the  digastricus,  and  the  stylo-hyoideus. 

To  the  greater  number  of  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  dis- 
tributed it  is  the  sole  motor  nerve.  No  pain  is  produced  by 
irritating  it  near  its  origin  (Valentin),  and  the  indications 
of  pain  which  are  elicited  when  any  of  its  branches  are 
irritated,  may  be  explained  by  the  abundant  communica- 
tions which,  in  all  parts  of  its  course,  it  forms  with  sensi- 


•  Such  a  case  is  recorded  by  Snabilie  in  the  Nedcrlandsch  Lancet, 
August,  1846. 
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tire  nerres,  whose  filaments  being  mingled  with  its  own 
are  the  true  source  of  the  pain. 

Besides  its  motor  influence,  the  Jkcial  is  also,  by  means 
of  the  fibres  which  are  supplied  to  the  aubmazillarf 
and  parotid  glands,  a  so-called  Mcretory  nerve  (p.  475). 
For  through  the  last-named  branches  impressions  may 
be  conveyed  which  excite  incraased  secretion  of  saliTa. 
For  example,  if,  in  a  dog,  the  submazillair  gland  be 
exposed,  and  the  chorda  tympanl  be  divided,  it  will 
be  seen  that  on  stimulating  the  distal  eud  of  the 
nerve  by  a  weak  electric  current,  the  gland  becomes  ex- 
ceedingly vascular,  and  saliva  is  secreted  in  largely  in- 
creased amount.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  of  in- 
creased secretion  of  saliva  by  the  submaxillary  gland,  as 
from  the  presence  of  food  in  the  mouth,  the  stimulus 
is  conveyed  by  the  same  channel,  the  chorda  tympani 
being  the  efferent  nerve  in  a  refiex  action,  in  which  the 
afferent  fibres  are  branches  of  the  fifth  and  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  nerves. 

When  the  facial  nerve  is  divided,  or  in  any  other  way 
paralyzed,  the  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles  which  it  sup- 
plies, wlule  proving  the  nature  and  extent  of  its  functions, 
displays  also  the  necessity  of  its  perfection  for  the  perfect 
exercise  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses.  Thus,  in 
paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum 
being  powerless,  the  eye  remains  open  through  the  un- 
balanced action  of  the  levator  palpebne ;  and  the  coiguno- 
tivB,  thus  continually  exposed  to  the  air  and  the  contact  of 
dust,  is  liable  to  repeated  infiammation,  which  may  end  in 
thickeniug  and  opacity  of  both  its  own  tissue  and  that  of 
the  cornea.  These  changes,  however,  ensue  much  more 
slowly  than  those  which  follow  paralysis  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
aud  never  bear  the  same  destructive  character.  In  paraly- 
sis of  the  facial  nerve,  also,  tears  ate  apt  to  flow  constantly  ^ 
over  the  face,  apparently  because  of  the  paralysis  of  the 
tensor  tarsi  muscle,  and  the  loss  of  the  prober  ^cwjokso. 
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and  form  of  the  orifices  of  the  puncta  lachrymalia.  From 
these  circumstances,  the  sense  of  sight  is  impaired. 

The  sense  of  hearing,  also,  is  impaired  in  many  oases 
of  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve ;  not  only  in  such  as  are 
instances  of  simultaneous  disease  in  the  auditory  nerves, 
but  in  such  as  may  be  explained  by  the  loss  of  power  in 
the  muscles  of  the  internal  ear.  The  sense  of  smell  is 
commonly  at  the  same  time  impaired  through  the  inability 
to  draw  air  briskly  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal 
cavities,  in  which  part  alone  the  olfactory  nerve  is  distri- 
buted ;  because,  to  draw  the  air  perfectly  in  this  direction, 
the  action  of  the  dilators  and  compressors  of  the  nostrils 
should  be  perfect. 

Lastly,  the  sense  of  taste  is  impaired,  or  may  be  wholly 
lost,  in  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  provided  the  source 
of  the  paralysis  be  in  some  part  of  the  nerve  between  its 
origin  and  the  giving  off  of  the  chorda  tympani.  This 
result,  which  has  been  observed  in  many  instances  of 
disease  of  the  facial  nerve  in  man,  appears  explicable  only 
by  the  influence  which,  through  the  chorda  tjrmpani,  it 
exercises  on  the  movements  of  the  ling^alis  and  the 
adjacent  muscular  fibres  of  the  tongue ;  and,  according  to 
some,  or  probably  in  some  animals,  on  the  movements  of 
the  stylo-glossus.  We  may  therefore  suppose  that  the 
accurate  movement  of  these  muscles  in  the  tongue  is  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  proper  exercise  of  taste. 

Together  with  these  [effects  of  paralysis  of  the  facial 
nerve,  the  muscles  of  the  face  being  all  powerless,  the 
countenance  acquires  on  the  paralyzed  side  a  characteristic, 
vacant  look,  from  the  absence  of  all  expression :  the  angle 
of  the  mouth  is  lower,  and  the  paralyzed  half  of  the  mouth 
looks  longer  than  that  on  the  other  side ;  the  eye  has  an 
unmeaning  stare.  All  these  peculiarities  increase,  the 
longer  the  paralysis  lasts ;  and  their  appearance  is  exag- 
gerated when  at  any  time  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  face  are  made  active  in  any  expression,  or  in  any  of 
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their  ordinary  functions.  In  an  attempt  to  blow  or  whistley 
one  side  of  the  mouth  and  cheek  acts  properly,  but  the 
other  side  is  motionless,  or  flaps  loosely  at  the  impulse  of 
the  expired  air ;  so  in  trying  to  suck,  one  side  only  of  the 
mouth  acts ;  in  feeding,  the  lips  and  cheek  are  powerless, 
and  food  lodges  between  the  cheek  and  gum. 

As  a  nerve  of  expression,  the  seventh  nerve  must  not 
be  considered  independent  of  the  fifth  nerve,  with  which  it 
forms  so  many  communications ;  for,  although  it  is  through 
the  facial  nerve  alone  that  all  the  muscles  of  the  face  are 
put  into  their  naturally  expressive  actions,  yet  the  power 
which  the  mind  has  of  suppressing  or  controlling  all  these 
expressions  can  only  be  exercised  by  voluntary  and  well- 
educated  actions  directed  through  the  facial  nerve  with  the 
guidance  of  the  knowledge  of  the  state  and  position  of 
every  muscle,  and  this  knowledge  is  acquired  only  through 
the  fifth  nerve,  which  confers  sensibility  on  the  muscles, 
and  appears,  for  this  purpose,  to  be  more  abundantly  sup- 
plied to  the  muscles  of  the  face  than  any  other  sensitive 
nerve  is  to  those  of  other  parts.  ^ 

Physiology  of  the  Glosso-Pharyngeal  Nerve. 

The  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  (16,  fig.  1 5 1 ),  in  the  eniune- 
ration  of  the  cerebral  nerves  by  numbers  according  to  the 
position  in  which  they  leave  the  cranium,  are  considered  as 
divisions  of  the  eighth  pair  of  nerves,  in  which  term  are  in- 
cluded with  them  the  pneumogastric  and  accessory  nerves. 
But  the  union  of  the  nerves  under  one  term  is  inconvenient, 
although  in  some  parts  the  glosso-phaiyngeal  and  pneumo- 
gastric are  so  combined  in  their  distribution  that  it  is 
impossible  to  separate  them  in  either  anatomy  or  phy- 
siology. 

The  glosso-phar3mgeal  nerve  appears  to  give  filaments 
through  its  tympanic  branch  (Jacobson's  nerve),  to  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  fenestra  rotunda,  and  the  Rwa^y^^vi^Tv 
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tube ;  also,  to  the  carotid  plexus,  and,  through  the  petrosal 
nerve,  to  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion.  After  communi- 
cating, either  within  or  without  the  cranium,  with  the 
pneumogastrio,  and  soon  after  it  leayes  the  cranium,  with 
the  sympathetic,  digastric  branch  of  the  facial,  and  the 
accessory  nerve,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  parts  into  the 
two  principal  divisions  indicated  by  its  name,  and  supplies 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  posterior  and  lateral  walls  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  phar3mz,  the  Eustachian  tube,  the 
arches  of  the  palate,  the  tonsils  and  their  mucous  mem- 
brane, and  the  tongue  as  far  forwards  as  the  foramen 
csBcum  in  the  middle  line,  and  to  near  the  tip  at  the  aides 
and  inferior  part. 

Some  experiments  make  it  probable  that  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  contains,  even  at  its  origin,  some  motor 
fibres,  together  with  those  of  common  sensation  and  the 
sense  of  taste.  Whatever  motor  influence,  however,  is 
conveyed  directly  through  the-  branches  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal, may  be  ascribed  to  the  filaments  of  the  pneu- 
mogastric  or  accessory  that  are  mingled  with  it. 

The  experiments  of  Dr.  John  Reid,  confirming  those  of 
Panizza  and  Longet,  tend  to  the  same  conclusions;  and 
their  results  probably  express  nearly  all  the  truth  regard- 
ing the  part  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  which  is 
distributed  to  the  pharynx.  These  results  were  that, — 
I.  Pain  was  produced  when  the  nerve,  particularly  its 
pharyngeal  branch,  was  irritated.  2.  Irritation  of  the 
nerve  before  the  origin  of  its  pharyngeal,  or  of  any  of 
these  branches,  gave  rise  to  extensive  muscular  motions  of 
the  throat  and  lower  part  of  the  face  :  but  when  the  nerve 
was  divided,  these  motions  were  excited  by  irritating  the 
upper  or  cranial  portion,  while  irritation  of  the  lower  end, 
or  that  in  connection  with  the  muscles,  was  followed  by 
no  movement ;  so  that  these  motions  must  have  depended 
on  a  reflex  influence  transmitted  to  the  muscles  through 
other  nerves  by  the  int^xyetition  of  the  nervous  centres. 
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3.  When  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata 
were  arrested  by  poisoning  the  animal  with  prussic  acid, 
irritation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  before  it  was 
joined  by  any  branches  of  the  pneumogastric,  gave  rise  to 
no  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  or  other  parts 
to  which  it  was  distributed;  while,  on  irritating  the 
pharyngeal  branch  of  the  pneumogastric,  or  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve,  after  it  had  received  the  commimicating 
branches  just  alluded  to,  vigorous  movements  of  all  the 
phar3mgeal  muscles  and  of  the  upper  part  of  the  oesophagus 
followed. 

The  most  probable  conclusion,  therefore,  may  be  that 
what  motor  influence  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  may 
seem  to  exercise,  is  due  either  to  the  fOaments  of  the 
pneumogastric  or  accessory  that  are  mingled  with  it,  or  to 
impressions  conveyed  through  it  to  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  thence  reflected  to  muscles  through  motor  nerves, 
especially  the  pneumogastric,  accessory,  and  facial.  Thus, 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  excites,  through  the  medium 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  actions  of  the  muscles  of 
deglutition.  It  is  the  chief  centripetal  nerve  engaged  in 
these  actions ;  yet  not  the  only  one,  for,  as  Dr.  John  Reid 
has  shown,  the  acts  are  scarcely  disturbed  or  retarded 
when  both  the  glosso-phar3mgeal  nerves  are  divided. 

But  besides  being  thus  a  nerve  of  common  sensation  in 
the  parts  which  it  supplies,  and  a  centripetal  nerve  through 
which  impressions  are  conveyed  to  be  reflected  to  the 
adjacent  muscles,  the  glosso-pharyngeal  is  also  a  nerve 
of  special  sensation ;  being  the  gustatory  nerve,  or  nerve  of 
taste,  in  all  the  parts  of  the  tongue  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted. After  many  discussions,  the  question,  which  is 
the  nerve  of  taste  ?— the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth,  or  the 
glosso-pharyngeal? — may  be  most  probably  answered  by 
stating  that  they  are  both  nerves  of  this  special  Amction. 
For  very  numerous  experiments  and  cases  have  shown  that 
when  the  trunk  of  the  flfth  nerve  or  ita  liii^'dl^nrosd^ki  S& 
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paralysed  or  divided,  the  sense  of  taste  is  oompletelj  lost  in 
the  superior  surface  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
tongue.  The  loss  is  instantaneous  after  division  of  the 
nerve;  and,  therefore,  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  defective 
nutrition  of  the  part,  though  to  this,  perhaps,  may  be 
ascribed  the  more  complete  and  general  loss  of  the  sense  of 
taste  when  the  whole  of  the  fifth  nerve  has  been  para- 
lysed. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  while  the  loss  of  taste  in  the 
part  of  the  tongue  to  which  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve  is  distributed  proves  that  to  be  a  gustatory  nerve, 
the  fact  that  the  sense  of  taste  is  at  the  same  time  retained 
in  the  posterior  and  postero-lateral  parts  of  the  tongue, 
and  in  the  soft  palate  and  its  anterior  arch,  to  which  (and 
to  some  parts  of  which  exclusively)  the  glosso-pharyngeal 
is  distributed,  proves  that  this  also  must  be  a  gustatory 
nerve.  In  a  female  patient  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
the  left  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  was  divided  in 
removing  a  portion  of  the  lower  jaw :  she  lost  both  common 
sensation  and  the  sensation  of  taste  in  the  tip  and  the 
anterior  parts  of  the  left  half  of  the  tongue,  but  retained 
both  in  all  the  rest  of  the  tongue.  M.  Lisfranc  and  others 
have  noted  similar  cases;  and  the  phenomena  in  them 
are  so  simple  and  clear,  that  there  can  scarcely  be  any 
fallacy  in  the  conclusion  that  the  lingual  branches  of  both 
the  fifth  and  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  are  gustatory 
nerves  in  the  parts  of  the  tongue  which  they  severally 
supply. 

This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  some  experiments  on 
animals,  and,  perhaps,  more  satisfactorily  as  concerns  the 
sense  of  taste  in  man,  by  observation  of  the  parts  of  the 
tongue  and  fauces,  in  which  the  sense  is  most  acute.  Ac- 
cording to  Valentin's  experiments  made  on  thirty  students, 
the  parts  of  the  tongue  from  which  the  clearest  sensations 
of  taste  are  derived,  are  the  base,  as  far  as  the  foramen 
ciBCum  and  lines  ^vergvng  ioxvv^da  on  each  side  from  it; 
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the  posterior  palatine  arolies  down  to  the  epiglottis;  Hie 
tonsils  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  over  the  root  of  the 
tongue.  These  are  the  seats  of  the  distribution  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  The  anterior  dorsal  surface,  and 
a  portion  of  the  anterior  and  inferior  surface  of  the  tongue, 
in  which  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  is  alone  distributed, 
conveyed  no  sense  of  taste  in  the  majority  of  the  subjects 
of  Valentin's  experiments;  but  even  if  this  were  generally 
the  case,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  conclusion  that,  in 
those  who  have  the  sense  of  tast«  in  the  anterior  and  upper 
part  of  the  tongue,  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  is  the 
nerve  by  which  it  is  exercised, 

Phyiiology  of  Iht  Fneumogailric  Nerve. 

The  pneumogiatrie  n«T«,  nmtut  vagus,  ox  par  vagwn  (l, 
fig.  151),  has,  of  all  the  cranial  and  spinal  nerves,  the  most 
various  distribution,  and  influences  the  most  various  func- 
tions,  either  through  its  own  filaments,  or  those  which, 
derived  from  other  nerves,  are  mingled  in  its  branches. 

The  parts  supplied  by  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  are  as  follows :  by  its  pharyngeal  branches,  which 
enter  the  pharyngeal  plexus,  a  large  portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  and,  probably,  ell  the  muscles  of  the  phatynx ; 
by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  the  glottis,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  larynx,  and  the  crico-thyroid  musde ; 
by  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  the  mucous  membrane 
and  muscular  fibres  of  the  trachea,  the  lower  part  of  the 
pharynx  and  larynx,  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  larynx 
except  the  crico-thyroid;  by  oesophageal  branches,  the 
mucous  membrane  and  muscular  coats  of  the  ossophagns. 
Moreover,  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  fbrm 
a  large  portion  of  the  supply  of  neives  to  the  heart  and 
the  great  arteries  through  the  cardiac  nerves,  derived  from 
both  the  trunk  and  the  recurrent  nerve;   to  ^iua  \»3i^. 
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through  both  the  anterior  and  the  posterior  pnlmcmaiy 
plexuses;  and  to  the  stomach,  by  its  terminal  branches 
passing  over  the  walls  of  that  organ ;  while  branches  are 
also  distributed  to  the  liver  and  to  the  spleen. 

From  the  parts  thus  enumerated  as  receiving  nerves  from 
the  pneumogastric,  it  might  be  assumed  that  this  latter  is  a 
nerve  of  mixed  function,  both  sensitive  and  motor.  Expe- 
riments prove  that  it  is  so  £rom  its  origin,  for  the  irritation 
of  its  roots,  even  within  the  cranial  cavity,  produces  both 
pain  and  convulsive  movements  of  the  larynx  and  pharynx; 
and  when  it  is  divided  within  the  skull,  the  same  move- 
ments follow  the  irritation  of  the  distal  portion,  showing 
that  they  are  not  due  to  reflex  action.  Similar  experiments 
prove  that,  through  its  whole  course,  it  contains  both 
sensitive  and  motor  fibres,  but  after  it  has  emerged  from 
the  skull,  and,  in  some  instances  even  sooner,  it  enters 
into  so  many  anastomoses  that  it  is  hard  to  say  whether 
the  filaments  it  contains  are,  from  their  origin,  its  own,  or 
whether  they  are  derived  from  other  nerves  combining 
with  it.  This  is  particularly  the  case  with  the  filaments  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve,  which  are  abundantly  added  to 
nearly  all  the  branches  of  the  pneumogastric.  The  likeness 
to  the  sympathetic  which  it  thus  acquires  is  further  in- 
creased by  its  contcdning  many  filaments  derived,  not  from 
the  braio,  but  from  its  own  petrosal  ganglia,  in  which 
filaments  originate,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  so  abimdantly  that  the  trunk  of  the 
nerve  is  visibly  larger  below  the  ganglia  than  above  them 
(Bidder  and  Volkmann).  Next  to  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
that  which  most  importantly  communicates  with  the  pneu- 
mogastric is  the  accessory  nerve,  whose  internal  branch 
joins  its  trunk,  and  is  lost  in  it. 

Properly,  therefore,  the  pneumogastric  might  be  re- 
garded as  a  triple-mixed  nerve,  having  out  of  its  own 
sources,  motor,  sensitive,  and  sympathetic  or  ganglionic 
nerve-fibres ;  and  to  this  natural  complexity  it  adds  that 
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which  it  derives  from  the  reception  of  filaments  from  the 
sympathetic,  accessory,  and  cervical  nerves,  and,  probably,  . 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  and  facial. 

The  most  probable  account  of  the  particular  frmotions 
which  the  branches  of  the  pneomogastric  nerve  discharge 
in  the  several  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed,  may  be 
drawn  from  Dr.  John  Reid's  experiments  on  dogs.  They 
show  that, —  I.  The  pharyngeal  branch  is  the  principal,  if 
not  the  sole  motor  nerve  of  the  phaiynx  and  soft  palate, 
and  is  most  probably  wholly  motor ;  a  part  of  its  motor 
fibres  being  derived  from  the  internal  branch  of  the  acoes- 
soiy  nerve.  2.  The  inferior  laryngeal  nerve  is  the  motor 
nerve  of  the  larynx,  irritation  of  it  producing  vigorous 
movements  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages ;  while  irritation  of 
the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  gives  rise  to  no  action  in  any 
of  the  muscles  attached  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  but 
merely  to  contractions  of  the  crico-thyroid  muscle.  3.  The 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  chiefly  sensitive ;  the  inferior, 
for  the  most  part,  motor;  for  division  of  the  recurrent 
nerves  puts  an  end  to  the  motions  of  the  glottis,  but 
without  lessening  the  sensibility  of  the  mucous  membrane ; 
and  division  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves  leaves  the 
movements  of  the  glottis  unaflected,  but  deprives  it  of  its 
sensibility.  4.  The  motions  of  the  oasophagus  are  depen- 
dent on  motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  are  pro- 
bably excited  by  impressions  made  upon  sensitive  fibres  of 
the  same ;  for  irritation  of  its  trunk  excites  motions  of  the 
cosophagus,  which  extend  over  the  cardiac  portions  of  the 
stomach;  and  division  of  the  trunk  paralyzes  the  oeso- 
phagus, which  then  becomes  distended  with  the  food. 
5.  The  cardiac  branches  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve  are 
one,  but  not  the  sole  channel  through  which  the  influence 
of  the  central  org^ans  aod  of  mental  emotions  is  transmitted 
to  the  heart.  6.  The  pulmonary  branches  form  the  prin- 
cipal, but  not  the  sole  channel  by  which  the  impressions 
on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  lungs  that  excite  res^ix^^Ti^ 
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are  transmitted  to  the  medulla  oblongata.     Dr.  Reid  was 
unable  to  determine  whether  they  contain  motor  fibres. 

From  these  results,  and  by  referring  to  what  has  been 
said  in  former  chapters,  the  share  which  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  takes  in  the  functions  of  the  several  parts  to  which 
it  sends  branches,  may  be  understood : — 

1.  In  deglutition,  the  motions  of  the  pharjrnx  are  of  the 
reflex  kind.  The  stimulus  of  the  food  or  other  substanoe 
to  be  swallowed,  acting  on  the  filaments  of  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nerve  as  well  as  the  filaments  of  the  superior 
laryngeal  given  to  the  pharynx,  and  of  some  other  nerves, 
perhaps,  with  which  these  communicate,  is  conducted  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  whence  it  is  reflected,  chiefly  through 
the  pneumogastric,  to  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx. 

2.  In  the  functions  of  the  larynx,  the  sensitive  filaments 
of  the  pneumogastric  supply  that  acute  sensibility  by 
which  the  glottis  is  guarded  against  the  ingress  of  foreign 
bodies,  or  of  irrespirable  gases.  The  contact  of  these 
stimulates  the  filaments  of  the  superior  laryngeal  branch 
of  the  pneumogastric  ;  and  the  impression  conveyed  to  the 
medulla  oblongata,  whether  it  produce  sensation  or  not, 
is  reflected  to  the  filaments  of  the  recurrent  or  inferior 
laryngeal  branch,  and  excites  contraction  of  the  muscles 
that  close  the  glottis.  Both  these  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric co-operate  also  in  the  production  and  regulation 
of  the  voice ;  the  inferior  larjmgeal  determining  the  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  that  vary  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords,  and  the  superior  laryngeal  conveying  to  the  mind 
the  sensations  of  the  state  of  these  muscles  necessary 
for  their  continuous  guidance.  And  both  the  branches 
co-operate  in  the  actions  of  the  larynx  in  the  ordinary 
slight  dilatation  and  contraction  of  the  glottis  in  the  acts 
of  expiration  and  inspiration,  and  more  evideutly  in  those 
of  coughing  and  other  forcible  respiratory  movements 
(p.  222). 

3.  It  is  partly  through  their  influence  on  the  sensibility 
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and  muscular  movements  in  the  larynx,  tliat  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  exercise  so  great  an  influence  on  the  respira- 
tory process,  and  that  the  division  of  both  the  nerves  is 
commonly  fatal.  To  determine  how  death  is  in  these  cases 
produced,  has  been  the  object  of  innumerable,  and  oft;en 
contradictory,  experiments.  It  is  probably  produced 
differently  in  different  cases,  and  in  many  is  the  residt  of 
several  co-operating  causes.  Thus,  after  division  of  both 
the  nerves,  the  respiration  at  once  becomes  slower,  the 
nimiber  of  respirations  in  a  given  time  being  commonly 
diminished  to  one-half,  probably  because  the  pneumo- 
gastric  nerves  are  the  principal  conductors  of  the  impres- 
sion of  the  necessity  of  breatiiing  to  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Respiration  does  not  cease ;  for  it  is  probable  that  the 
impression  may  be  conveyed  to  the  medulla  oblongata 
through  the  sensitive  nerves  of  all  parts  in  which  the  im- 
perfectly aerated  blood  flows  (see  p.  516);  yet  the  respira- 
tion being  retarded,  adds  to  the  other  injurious  effects  of 
division  of  the  nerves. 

Again,  division  of  both  pneumogastric  trunks,  or  of 
both  their  recurrent  branches,  is  often  very  quickly  fatal  in 
yoimg  animals;  but  in  old  animals  the  division  of  the 
recurrent  nerve  is  not  generally  fatal,  and  that  of  both  the 
pneumogastric  trunks  is  not  always  fatal  (J.  Reid),  and, 
when  it  is  so,  the  death  ensues  slowly.  Thb  difference  is, 
probably,  because  the  yielding  of  the  cartilages  of  the 
larynx  in  young  animals  permits  the  glottis  to  be  closed 
by  the  atmospheric  pressure  in  inspiration,  and  they  are 
thus  quickly  suffocated  imless  tracheotomy  be  performed 
(Legallois).  In  old  animals,  the  rigidity  and  prominence 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  prevent  the  glottis  from  being 
completely  closed  by  the  atmospheric  pressure  ;  even  when 
all  the  muscles  are  paralyzed,  a  portion  at  its  posterior 
part  remains  open,  and  through  this  the  animal  continues 
to  breathe.  Yet  the  diminution  of  the  oriflce  for  respira- 
tion may  add  to  the  difficulty  of  maintainiiig  \i!te. 
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In  the  case  of  slower  death,  after  division  of  both  the 
pneumog^tric  nerves,  the  lungs  are  commonly  found 
gorged  with  blood,  oedematous,  or  nearly  solid,  or  with  a 
kind  of  low  pneumonia,  and  with  their  bronchial  tubes 
full  of  frothy  bloody  fluid  and  mucus,  changes  to  which,  in 
general,  the  death  may  be  proximately  ascribed.  These 
changes  are  due,  perhaps  in  part,  to  the  influence  which 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  exercise  on  the  movements  of 
the  air-cells  and  bronchi ;.  yet,  since  they  are  not  always 
produced  in  one  lung  when  its  pneumogastric  nerve  is 
divided,  they  cannot  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  suspension 
of  organic  nervous  influence  (J.  Reid).  Rather,  they  may 
be  ascribed  to  the  hindrance  to  the  passage  of  blood 
through  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  the  diminished  supply 
of  air  and  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  air- 
cells  and  in  the  pulmonary  capillaries  (see  p.  229) ;  in 
part,  perhaps,  to  paralysis  of  the  blood-vessels,  leading 
to  congestion;  and  in  part,  also,  as  the  experiments 
of  Traube  especially  show,  they  appear  due  to  the 
passage  of  food  and  of  the  various  secretions  of  the  mouth 
and  fauces  through  the  glottis,  which,  being  deprived  of 
its  sensibility,  is  no  longer  stimulated  or  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  their  contact.  He  says,  that  if  the  trachea  be 
divided  and  separated  from  the  oesophagus,  or  if  only  the 
oesophagus  be  tied,  so  that  no  food  or  secretion  from  above 
can  pass  down  the  treachea,  no  degeneration  of  the  tissue 
of  the  lungs  will  follow  the  division  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerves.  So  that,  on  the  whole,  death  after  division  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerves  may  be  ascribed,  when  it  occurs 
quickly  in  young  animals,  to  suffocation  through  me- 
chanical closure  of  the  paralyzed  glottis:  and,  when  it 
occurs  more  slowly,  to  the  congestion  and  pneumonia  pro- 
duced by  the  diminished  supply  of  air,  by  paralysis  of  the 
blood-vessels,  and  by  the  passage  of  foreign  fluids  into  the 
bronchi ;  and  aggravated  by  the  diminished  frequency  of 
respiration,  the  in&eii&ibility  to  the  diseased  state  of  the 
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lungs,  the  diminislied  aperture  of  the  glottis,  and  the 
loss  of  the  due  nervous  influence  upon  the  process  of 
respiration. 

4.  Respecting  the  influence  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves 
on  the  movements  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  the 
secretion  of  gastric  fluid,  the  sensation  of  hunger,  absorp- 
tion by  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  the  heart,*  former 
pages  may  be  referred  to. 

Cjon  and  Ludwig  have  discovered  that  a  remarkable 
power  appears  to  be  exercised  on  the  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  by  a  small  nerve  which  arises,  in  the  rabbit, 
^m  the  superior  laryngeal  branch,  or  from  this  and 
the  trunk  of  the  pneumog^tric  nerve,  and  after  com- 
municating with  filaments  of  the  inferior  cervical  ganglion 
proceeds  to  the  heart.  If  this  nerve  be  divided,  and  its 
upper  extremity  be  stimulated  by  a  weak  interrupted  cur- 
rent, an  inhibitory  influence  is  conveyed  to  the  vaso-motor 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (p.  576),  so  as  to  cause, 
by  reflex  action,  dilatation  of  the  principal  blood-vessels, 
with  diminution  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  heart's 
action.  From  the  remarkable  lowering  of  the  blood- 
pressure  in  the  vessels,  thus  produced,  this  branch  of  the 
vagus  is  called  the  depressor  nerve;  and  it  is  presumed, 
as  an  aflerent  nerve  of  the  heart,  to  be  the  means  of 
conveying  to  the  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  indica- 
tions of  such  conditions  of  the  heart  as  require  a  lowering 
of  the  blood  pressure  in  the  vessels,-  as,  for  example, 
when  the  heart  cannot,  with  su£&cient  ease,  propel  blood 
into  the  already  too  full  or  too  tense  arteries. 

*  See  foot-note,  p.  577. 
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Physiology  of  the  Spinal  Accessory  Nerve. 

In  the  preceding  pages  it  is  implied  that  all  the  motor 
influence  which  the  pneumogastric  nerves  exercise,  is  oon- 
yeyed  through  filaments  which,  from  their  origin,  belong 
to  them :  and  this  is,  perhaps,  true.  Yet  a  question,  which 
has  been  often  discussed,  may  still  be  entertained,  whether 
a  part  of  the  motor  filaments  that  appear  to  belong  to 
the  pneumogastric  nerves  are  not  given  to  them  from  the 
accessory  nerves. 

The  principal  branch  of  the  accessory  nerve,  its  external 
branch,  supplies  the  stemo-mastoid  and  trapezius  muscles ; 
and,  though  pain  is  produced  by  irritating  it,  is  composed 
almost  exclusively  of  motor  fibres.  It  might  appear  veiy 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  internal  branch,  which  is 
added  to  the  trunk  of  the  pneumogastric  just  before  the 
giving  off  of  the  pharyngeal  branch,  is  also  motor ;  and 
that  through  it  the  pneumogastric  nerve  derives  part  of 
the  motor  fibres  which  it  supplies  to  the  muscles  enumer- 
ated above.  And  further,  since  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
has  a  ganglion  just  above  the  part  at  which  the  internal 
branch  of  the  accessory  nerve  joins  its  trunk,  a  dose 
analogy  may  seem  to  exist  between  these  two  nerves  and 
the  spinal  nerves  with  their  anterior  and  posterior  roots. 
In  this  view,  Arnold  and  several  later  physiologists  have 
regarded  the  accessory  nerve  as  constituting  a  motor  root 
of  the  vagus  nerve ;  and,  although  this  view  cannot  now 
be  maintained,  yet  it  is  very  probable  that  the  acoessory 
nerve  gives  some  motor  filaments  to  the  pneumogastric. 
For,  among  the  experiments  made  on  this  point,  many 
have  shown  that  when  the  accessory  nerve  is  irritated 
within  the  skull,  convulsive  movements  ensue  in  some  of 
the  muscles  of  the  larynx ;  all  of  which,  as  already  stated, 
are  supplied,  apparently,  by  branches  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric ;  and  (which  is  a  very  significant  fact)  Vrolik  states 
that  in  the  chimpanzee  the  internal  branch  of  the  accessory 
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does  not  join  the  pneumogastric  at  all,  but  goes  direct  to 
the  larynx.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  although  in  some  of 
the  experiments  no  movements  in  the  larynx  followed 
irritation  of  the  accessory  nerve,  yet  it  may  be  concluded 
that  this  nerve  gives  to  the  pneumogastric  some  of  the 
motor  filaments  which  pass,  with  the  lar3mgeal  branches, 
to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  especially  to  the  crioo-thyroid 
(Bernard) ;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  accessory  nerve 
does  not  supply  all  the  motor  filaments  which  the  branches 
of  the  pneumogastric  contain. 

Among  the  roots  of  the  accessory  nerve,  the  lower, 
arising  firom  the  spinal  cord,  appear  to  be  composed  ex- 
clusively of  motor  fibres,  and  to  be  destined  entirely  to  the 
trapezius  and  stemo-mastoid  muscles  ;  the  upper  fibres, 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  contain  many  sensitive 
as  well  as  motor  fibres. 

Physiology  of  the  Hypoglossal  Nerve. 

The  hypoglossal  or  ninth  nerve,  or  motor  lingua,  has  a 
peculiar  relation  to  the  muscles  connected  with  the"  hyoid, 
bone,  including  those  of  the  tongue.  It  supplies  through 
its  descending  branch  (descendens  noni),  the  stemo-hyoid, 
stemo-thyroid,  and  omo-hyoid;  through  a  special  branch 
the  thyro-hyoid,  and  through  its  lingual  branches  the 
genio-hyoid,  stylo-glossus,  hyo-glossus,  and  genio-hyo- 
glossus  and  linguales.  It  contributes,  also,  to  the  supply 
of  the  submaxillary  gland. 

The  function  of  the  hypoglossal,  is,  probably,  exclu- 
sively motor.  As  a  motor  nerve,  its  influence  on  all  the 
muscles  enumerated  above  is  shown  by  their  convulsions 
when  it  is  irritated,  and  by  their  loss  of  power  when  it  is 
paralysed.  The  effects  of  the  paralysis  of  one  hypoglossal 
nerve  are,  however,  not  very  striking  in  the  tongue. 
Often,  in  cases  of  hemiplegia  involving  the  Ainctionfi  of 
the  hypoglossal  nerve,  it  is  not  poasiYAe  \/o  oWsr^^  «a^l 
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deviation  in  the  direction  of  the  protruded  tonpae;  pro- 
bubl;  because  the  tongue  is  so  oompact  and  firm  tbat  the 


View  of  the  nerves  of  tlic  eiglith  jiair,  t!i»ir  (iistributiou 
1  tho  left  side  (ri-om  Sappey  after  Hirsohfeld  and 
I>cveilW).  J-— I.  pneumogastric  nerve  in  the  neck  ;  a,  fiangliou  of  its 
trunk ;  3,  its  union  witii  Qte  B^wni  tciKfaOTi  ■,  ^  i^a  union  with  th« 
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moBcles  on  either  side,  their  insertion  being  nearly  parallel 
to  the  median  line,  can  pufih  it  straight  forrarda  or  turn  it 
for  some  distance  towards  either  side. 

Phynology  oj  the  Spinal  Nervet. 

Little  need  be  added  to  what  has  been  already  said  of 
these  nerves  (pp.  493  to  495).  The  anterior  roota  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  formed  exclusively  of  motor  fibres ;  the 
posterior  roots  exclusively  of  sensitive  fibres. 

Beyond  the  ganglia  all  the  spinal  nerves  appear  to  be 
mixed  nerves,  and  to  contain  as  veil  sympathetic,  fila- 
ments. 

Of  the  functions  of  the  ganglia  of  the  spinal  nerves 
nothing  very  definite  is  known.  That  they  are  not  the 
refiectors  of  any  of  the  ascertained  reflex  actions  through 
the  spinal  nerves,  is  shown  by  the  refiex  movements 
ceasing  when  the  posterior  roots  are  divided  between  the 
ganglia  and  the  spinal  oord. 

PHYSIOLOGY    OF   THE   SYMPATHETIC    NEKVE. 

The  sympathetic  nerve,  or  sympathetic  system  of  nerves, 
obtained  its  name  &om  the  opinion  that  it  is  the  means 
through   which    are    effected    the   several   empathies    in 

hfpoglosBnl ;  5,  pharyngeal  branch  ;  6,  superior  laiyngenl  nerve  ;  7, 
eitenial  laryngeal ;  8,  la-ryngeal  plexns ;  g,  inferior  or  recurrent  laryn- 
geal ;  10,  eup^rior  cardiac  branch;  1 1 ,  middle  cardiac  ;  13,  plezifonn 
part  of  the  nerve  in  the  thorni  ;  13,  poat«Tior  pulmonary  pleiua ;  14, 
lingual  or  gustatory  nerve  of  the  inferior  maxillary  ;  15,  hypoglossal, 
passing  into  tlie  niu.icles  of  the  tongue,  giving  its  thjro-hyoid  branch, 
and  uniting  witli  twigs  of  tlic  lingual  ;  16,  glosso -pharyngeal  nerve  ;  17, 
spinal  accessory  uervo,  uniting  l)y  its  inner  branch  with  the  pneiUOO- 
gastric,  and  by  its  outer,  passing  into  the  aterno-maiitoid  muscle  ;  tS, 
second  cervicle  nervo  :  19,  third ;  20,  fourth;  31,  origin  of  the  phrenic 
nerve,  22,  23,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  cervical  nerves,  farming 
with  the  Urst  dorsal  the  bnLcliial  pleiiis  ;  24,  superior  cervical  ganglion 
of  the  syinpatlietic  ;  25,  middle  cervical  Kanglion  ;  26,  inferior  cervical 
ganglion  nnited  with  the  first  dorsal  ganglion  ;  27,  2S,  29,  30,  second., 
third,  fourth,  and  lifth  dorsal  ganglia. 
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morbid  action  which  distant  organs  manifest.  It  has  also 
been  called  the  nervous  system  of  organic  life,  upon  the  sap- 
position,  now  proved  erroneous,  that  it  alone,  as  a  nenrous 
system,  influences  the  organic  processes.  Both  terms  are 
defectiye ;  but,  since  the  title  sympathetic  nerve  has  the 
advantage  of  long  and  most  general  custom  in  its  favour, 
and  is  not  more  inaccurate  than  the  other,  it  will  be  here 
employed. 

The  general  differences  between  the  fibres  of  the  cere- 
bro- spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  have  been  already 
stated  (p.  468) ;  and  it  has  been  said,  that  although  such 
general  differences  exist,  and  are  sufficiently  discernible  in 
selected  filaments  of  each  system  of  nerves,  yet  they  are 
neither  so  constant,  nor  of  such  a  kind,  as  to  warrant  the 
supposition,  that  the  different  modes  of  action  of  the  two 
systems  can  be  referred  to  the  different  structures  of  their 
fibres.  Rather,  it  is  probable,  that  the  laws  of  conduction 
by  the  fibres  are  in  both  systems  the  same,  and  that  the 
differences  manifest  in  the  modes  of  action  of  the  systems 
are  due  to  the  multiplication  and  separation  of  the  nervous 
centres  of  the  sympathetic :  ganglia,  or  nerve-centres,  being 
placed  in  connection  with  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  their  course. 

According  to  the  most  general  view,  the  sympathetic 
system  may  be  described  as  arranged  in  two  principal 
divisions,  each  of  which  consists  of  ganglia  and  connecting 
fibres.  The  first  division  may  include  those  ganglia  which 
are  seated  on  and  involve  the  main  trunks  or  branches  of 
cerebral  and  spinal  nerves.  This  division  will  include  the 
large  Gasserian  ganglion  on  the  sensitive  trunk  of  the  fifth 
cerebral  nerve  (fig.  1 5  2),  the  ganglia  on  the  glosso-pharyn- 
geal  and  pneumogastric  nerves,  and  the  ganglia  on  the 
posterior  or  sensitive  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves  (fig.  141). 

To  the  second  division  belong  the  double  chain  of  pne- 
vertebral  ganglia  (24  to  30,  fig.  151)  and  their  branches, 
extending  from  the  inteTvox  oji^i  \>Qjai^  q£  thd  skull  to  the 
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coccyx;    the  Tarioufi  sympathetic  ™ceral  plezoses  and 
Fig.  is^-* 


*  Fij{.  152.  General  [>lan  of  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pur  (after  a 
sketch  by  Uhatles  Bell),  \. — 1,  lessor  root  of  the  fifth  pair ;  i,  greater 
rooC  passing  fornanb  into  the  Gossemn  ganglion ;  3,  placed  on  the 
bone  above  the  ophthalmic  nerve,  which  ia  seen  dividing  into  the  aapni- 
orbital,  laubrymal,  and  nasnl  branches,  the  latter  connected  with  the 
ophtlialniie  ganglion;  4,  placed  on  the  bone  close  to  the  foramen  ntun- 
dam,  m^rks  tlie  superior  maxillary  division,  which  is  connected  below 
with  the  apheno-paiatine  gnngUon,  and  passes  forwards  to  the  infra- 
orbital Toramen  ;  5,  placed  on  the  bone  over  the  foramen  ovale,  marka 
the  submaxillary  nerve,  giving  ofi'  the  aut«rior  auricular  and  mnscnlar 
branches,  and  continued  1>7  the  inferior  dental  to  the  lower  jaw,  and  by 
the  gustatory  to  the  tongue  ;  a,  the  aubmaxillaiy  gland,  the  submax- 
illary ganglion  placed  above  it  in  connection  with  the  gustatory  nerve  ; 
6,  the  chorda  tympani  ;  7,  the  facial  nerve  issuing  {rom  Ui&  A'^\)i- 
maitoid  furameu. 
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their  ganglia,  as  the  cardiac,  the  solar,  the  renal  and  hypo- 
gastric plexuses ;  and  in  the  same  division  may  be  included 
the  ganglia  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  head  and  neck, 
namely,  the  ophthalmic  or  lenticular,  the  spheno-palatine, 
the  otic,  and  the  submaxillary  ganglia  (fig.  1 5  2). 

The  structure  of  all  these  ganglia  appears  to  be  essen- 
tially similar,  all  containing — ist,  nerve-fibres  traversing 
them;  2ndly,  nerve-fibres  originating  in  them ;  3rci/y, 
nerve-  or  ganglion-corpuscles,  giving  origin  to  these  fibres ; 
and  /^thlyy  other  corpuscles  that  appear  free.  And  in  the 
trunk,  and  thence  proceeding  branches  of  the  sympathetic, 
there  appear  to  be  always— 1st,  fibres  which  arise  in  its 
own  ganglia;  2ndlyy  fibres  derived  from  the  ganglia  of 
the  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves ;  3rWy,  fibres  derived  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord  and  transmitted  through  the 
roots  of  their  nerves.  The  spinal  cord,  indeed,  appears 
to  furnish  a  large  source  of  the  fibres  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve. 

Respecting  the  course  of  the  filaments  belonging  to  the 
sympathetic,  the  following  appears  to  have  been  deter- 
mined. Of  the  filaments  derived  from  the  ganglia  on  the 
cerebral  nerves,  some  may  pass  towards  the  brain  ;  for,  in 
the  trunks  of  the  nerves,  between  the  ganglia  and  the 
brain,  fine  filaments  like  those  of  the  sympathetic  are 
found.  But  these  may  be  proceeding  from  the  brain  to 
the  ganglia ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  nearly 
all  the  filaments  originating  in  the  ganglia  or  cerebral 
nerves,  go  out  towards  the  tissues  and  organs  to  be  sup- 
plied, some  of  them  being  centrifugal,  some  centripetal; 
so  that  each  ganglion  with  its  outgoing  filaments  may  form 
a  kind  of  special  nervous  system  appropriated  to  the  part 
in  which  its  filaments  are  placed.  Such,  for  example,  may 
be  the  ophthalmic  ganglion  with  the  ciliary  nerves,  con- 
nected with  the  brain  and  the  rest  of  the  sympathetic 
system  by  the  branches  of  the  third,  fifth,  and  sympa- 
thetic nerves  that  forin.  ila  Too\a»  ^^1,  \i^  filaments  of  its 
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own,  coDtroIling  in  some  mode  and  degree,  the  proceeseB 
in  the  interior  of  the  eye. 

Of  the  fibres  that  arise  in  the  spinal  ganglia,  Bome 
appear  to  pass  into  the  posterior  branches  of  the  spinal 
nerves,  and  to  be  distributed  with  them ;  the  rest  pass 
through  the  branches  by  which  the  spinal  nerves  commu- 
nicate with  the  trunks  of  the  sympathetic,  and  then  entering 
the  sympathetic  are  distributed  with  its  branches  to  the 
viscera.  With  these,  also  a  certain  number  of  the  lai^ 
ordinary  cerebro-spinal  nerve-fibres,  after  traversing  the 
ganglia,  pass,  into  the  sympathetic. 

Of  the  fibres  derived  &om  the  ganglia  of  the  ^mpa- 
thetic  itself,  some  go  straightway  towards  the  viscera,  the 
rest  pass  through  the  branches  of  communication  between 
the  sympathetic  and  the  branches  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
and  joining  these  spinal  nerves,  proceed  with  them  to  their 
respective  seats  of  distribution,  especially  to  the  more 
sensitive  parts. 

Thus,  through  these  communicating  branches,  which 
have  been  generally  called  roots  or  origins  of  the  spa-pa- 
thetic nerve,  an  interchange  is  efTected  between  all  the 
spinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  trunks;  all  the  ganglia, 
also,  which  are  seated  on  the  cerebral  nerves,  have  roots 
{as  they  are  called)  through  which  filaments  of  the  cere- 
bral nerves  are  added  to  their  own.  So  that,  probably, 
all  sympathetic  nerves  contain  some  intermingled  cerebral 
or  spinal  nerve-hbres ;  and  all  cerebral  and  spinal  nerves 
some  filaments  derived  from  the  sympathetic  system  or 
from  ganglia.  But  the  proportions  in  which  these  fila- 
ments are  mingled  are  not  uniform.  The  nerves  which 
arise  irom  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  retain  throughout 
their  course  and  distribution  a  preponderance  of  cerebro- 
spinal fibres,  while  the  nerves  immediately  arising  from 
the  so-called  sympathetic  ganglia  probably  contain  a 
majority  of  tympathetic  fibres.  But  inasmuch  oa  tibeift  S& 
no  certajaty  Omt  ia    structure  the  'btaocbiw  oi  oetfA^tnlk 
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or  spinal  nerves  differ  always  from  those  of  the  sympathetic 
system,  it  is  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  our  know- 
ledge to  be  sure  of  the  source  of  fibres  which  from  their 
structure  might  lead  the  observer  to  believe  that  they  arose 
from  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  on  the  one  hand,  or  from 
the  sympathetic  ganglia  on  the  other.  In  other  words, 
although  the  large  white  tubular  fibres  are  especially  cha- 
racteristic of  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  and  the  pale  or 
gelatinous  fibres  of  a  sympathetic  nerve,  in  which  they 
largely  preponderate,  there  is  no  certainty  to  be  obtained 
in  a  doubtful  case,  of  whether  the  nerve-fibre  is  derived 
from  one  or  the  other,  from  mere  examination  of  its  struc- 
ture.    It  may  be  derived  from  either  source. 

With  respect  to  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  nervous 
sjrstem,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that  the  sympathetic 
nerve-fibres  are  simple  conductors  of  impressions,  as  those 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  are,  and  that  the  ganglionic 
centres  have  (each  in  its  appropriate  sphere)  the  like 
powers  both  of  conducting  and  of  communicating  impres- 
sions. Their  power  of  conducting  impressions  is  suffi- 
ciently proved  in  ordinary  diseases,  as  when  any  of  the 
viscera,  usually  unfelt,  give  rise  to  sensations  of  pain,  or 
when  a  part  not  commonly  subject  to  mental  influence  is 
excited  or  retarded  in  its  actions  by  the  v6u*ious  conditions 
of  the  mind ;  for  in  all  these  cases  impressions  must  be 
conducted  to  and  fro  through  the  whole  distance  between 
the  part  and  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  So,  also,  in 
experiments,  now  more  than  sufficiently  numerous,  irrita- 
tions of  the  semilunar  ganglia,  the  splanchnic  nerves,  the 
thoracic,  hepatic,  and  other  ganglia  and  nerves,  have  elicited 
expressions  of  pain,  and  have  excited  movements  in  the 
muscular  organs  supplied  from  the  irritated  part. 

In  the  case  of  pain  excited,  or  movements  affected  by 
the  mind,  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  conduction  of  im- 
pressions is  effected  through  the  cerebro-spinal  fibres 
which  are  mingled  in  dl,  ot  u'^eiV^  ^,  -^vis^a  ^€  th.e  sym- 
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pathetic  nerves.  There  are  no  means  of  deciding  this ;  but 
if  it  be  admitted  that  the  conduction  is  efiFected  through 
the  cerebro- spinal  nerve-fibres,  then,  whether  or  not  they 
paea  uninterruptedly  between  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  and 
the  part  affected,  it  muet  he  assumed  that  their  mode  of 
conduction  is  modified  by  the  ganglia.  For,  if  such  cere- 
bro-spinal  fibres  are  conducted  in  the  ordinary  manner, 
the  parts  should  be  always  sensible  and  liable  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  will,  and  impressions  should  be  conveyed  to 
and  fro  instantaneously.  But  this  is  not  the  case ;  on  the 
contrary,  through  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  nerve 
and  its  ganglia,  none  but  intense  impressions,  or  impres- 
sions exaggerated  by  the  morbid  excitability  of  the  nerves 
or  ganglia,  can  be  conveyed, 

'  Respecting  the  general  action  of  the  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  little  need  be  said  here,  since  they  may 
be  taken  as  examples  by  which  to  illustrate  the  common 
modes  of  action  of  all  nerve-centres  (see  p.  483).  Indeed, 
complex  as  the  sympathetic  system,  taken  as  a  whole,  is, 
it  presents  in  each  of  its  parts  a  simplici^  not  to  be  found 
in  the  cerebro-spinal  system :  for  each  ganglion  with 
afferent  and  efferent  nerves  forms  a  simple  nervous  system, 
and  might  serve  for  the  illustration  of  all  the  nervous 
actions  with  which  the  mind  is  unconnected.  But  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  consider  the  ganglia  now  in  connec- 
tion vdth  the  functions  that  they  may  be  supposed  to  con- 
trol, in  the  several  organs  supplied  by  the  sympathetic 
system  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  the  cerebro-epinaL 

The  general  processes  which  the  eympathetio  appears  to 
influence,  are  those  of  involuntary  motion,  secretion,  and 
nutrition. 

Many  movements  take  place  involuntarily  in  parts  sup- 
plied with  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  as  the  Tespiralory  and 
other  spinal  reflex  motions;  but  the  parts  principally 
supplied  with  sympathetic  nerves  are  uauali^  co^riiAft  "aS. 
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none  but  involimtary  movements^  and  when  the  mind  acts 
on  them  at  all,  it  is  only  through  the  strong  excitement  or 
depressing  influence  of  some  passion,  or  through  some 
voluntary  movement  with  which  the  actions  of  the  involun- 
tary part  are  commonly  associated.  The  heart,  stomach, 
and  intestines  are  examples  of  these  statements ;  for  the 
heart  and  stomach,  though  supplied  in  large  measure  from 
the  pneumogastric  nerves,  yet  probably  derive  through 
them  few  filaments  except  such  as  have  arisen  from  their 
ganglia,  and  are  therefore  of  the  nature  of  sympathetic 
fibres. 

The  parts  which  are  supplied  with  motor  power  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly 
than  before,  when  they  are  separated  from  their  natural 
connections  with  the  rest  of  the  sympathetic  system,  and 
wholly  removed  fropi  the  body.  Thus,  the  heart,  after  it 
is  taken  from  the  body,  continues  to  beat  in  Mammalia  for 
one  or  two  minutes,  in  reptiles  and  Amphibia  for  hours ; 
and  the  peristaltic  motions  of  the  intestine  continue  under 
the  same  circumstances.  Hence  the  motion  of  the  parts 
supplied  with  nerves  from  the  sympathetic  are  shown  to 
be,  in  a  measure,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord. 

It  seems  to  be  a  general  rule,  at  least  in  animals  that 
have  both  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  much  de- 
veloped, that  the  involuntary  movements  excited  by  stimuli 
conveyed  through  ganglia  are  orderly  and  like  natural 
movements,  while  those  excited  through  nerves  without 
ganglia  are  convulsive  and  disorderly ;  and  the  probability 
is  that,  in  the  natural  state,  it  is  through  the  same  ganglia 
that  natural  stimuli,  impressing  centripetal  nerves,  are 
reflected  through  centrifugal  nerves  to  the  involuntary 
muscles.  As  the  muscles  of  respiration  are  maintained 
in  uniform  rhythmic  action  chiefly  by  the  reflecting  and 
combining  power  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  so,  probably, 
are  those  of  the  heart,  stomach,  and  intestines,  by  their 
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several  ganglia.  And  as  with  ihe  gan^a  of  the  qrmpa- 
tbetic  and  their  nerves,  so  with  the  medulla  oblongata  and 
its  nerves  dietributfid  to  respiratory  musdee, — if  these 
nerves  or  the  medulla  oblongata  itself  be  directly  stimu- 
lated, the  movements  that  follow  are  convulsive  and 
disorderly ;  but  if  the  medulla  be  stimulated  through  a 
centripetal  nerve,  as  when  cold  is  applied  to  the  skin,  then 
the  impressions  are  reflected  eo  as  to  produce  movements 
which,  though  they  may  be  very  quick  and  almost  con- 
vulsive, are  yet  combined  in  the  plan  of  the  proper  rea- 
piratory  acts. 

Among  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  to  which 
this  co-ordiaation  of  movements  is  to  be  ascribed,  must  be 
reckoned,  not  those  alone  which  are  on  the  principal  tranka 
and  branches  of  the  sympathetic  external  to  any  organ, 
but  those  also  which  lie  in  the  very  substance  of  the 
organs  ;  such  as  those  discovered  in  the  heart  by  Remak. 
Those  also  may  be  included  which  have  been  found  in  the 
mesentery  close  by  the  intestines,  as  weU  aa  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue  of  the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  (lUeiss- 
ner),  and  in  other  parts.  The  extension  of  discoveries 
of  such  ganglia  will  probably  diminish  yet  fiirther  the 
number  of  instances  in.  which  the  involuntaiy  movemraits 
appear  to  be  effected  independently  of  central  nervous 
influence. 

Respecting  the  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in 
nutrition  and  secretion,  we  may  refer  to  the  chapters  on 
those  processes. 

The  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerves  on  the  blood- 
vessels has  been  already  referred  to  in  the  Section  on  the 
Arteries.  It  was  stated  that  the  muscular  tissue  of  the 
blood-vessels  was  supplied  by  sympathetic  nerve-branchee, 
called  from  their  distribution  and  function  vaio-motor 
nerves ;  and  that  by  these  the  condition  of  .the  vessels  with 
respect  to  contraction  or  relaxation,  and  therefore  to  the 
Stream  of  blood  which  flowed  through  ^eia  m  &  ^ew«q. 
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time,  is  governed.  When  these  vaso-motor  nenres  are 
intact,  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  arteries  is  alwajrs  in  a 
state  of  tonic  contraction,  which  varies  in  degree  at 
different  times.  When  they  are  divided,  the  muscular 
fibres  in  which  they  are  distributed  are  paralyzed,  and  the 
blood-vessels  become  dilated.  The  most  usual  experiment 
in  illustration  of  these  facts  is  performed  by  exposing  in  a 
rabbit  the  cervical  sympathetic,  from  which  vaso-motor 
branches  are  given  to  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck.  On  dividing  the  nerve,  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
same  side  are  paralyzed,  and  the  stream  of  blood,  now  un- 
controlled, dilates  them.  The  effect  is  best  seen  in  the  ear, 
the  blood-vessels  of  which  become  manifestly  larger  than 
those  of  the  opposite  side ;  while  the  part  becomes  redder 
and  warmer  from  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  circu- 
lating through  it.  On  galvanizing  the  upper  divided 
extremity  of  the  nerve,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  blood- 
vessels respond  to  the  stimulus  by  again  contracting,  and  the 
parts  become  paler,  colder,  and  less  sensitive  than  natural. 
_  The  vaso-motor  nerves  arise  directly  from  the  sympa- 
thetic. Thus  the  blood-vessels  of  the  head  and  neck  are 
supplied  by  branches  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion, 
those  of  the  thorax  from  the  cervical  and  upper  dorsal 
ganglia,  those  of  the  abdomen  chiefly  by  the  splanchnic 
nerves,  and  so  forth.  But  it  is  now  generally  agreed,  from 
the  results  of  experiments  by  Ludwig  and  others,  that  the 
principal  vaso-motor  nerve-centre,  with  which  all  these  nerves 
commimicate,  and  by  which  their  action  is  regulated,  is 
situate  in  the  medulla  oblongata — or,  in  other  words,  that 
the  vaso-motor  fibres,  arising  from  this  nerve-centre,  pass 
down  the  spinal  cord,  and  issuing  by  the  anterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  nerves,  enter  the  various  ganglia  on  the  pr»- 
vertebral  cord  of  the  sympathetic,  and  thence  reach  their 
destination,  probably  taking  with  them  fibres  which  arise 
in  the  ganglia  through  which  they  pass.  The  vaso-motor 
centre  in  the  medulla  appears  to  have  a  regulating  power 
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over  the  whole  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves ;  but  it  seeuu 
lihely  that  other  secondaiy  voBO-motor  oentrea  may  exist 
io  ganglia  In  different  parts  of  the  body,  and  may  be  the 
centres  by  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  Taso- 
motor  changes  are  regulated  in  the  territory  in  which  they 
are  placed. 

The  Taso-motor  nerve-centres  ore  not  only  centres  from 
which  influences  are  directly  transmitted  to  the  blood- 
vessels, but,  like  other  nerve-centres,  may  be  the  means  by 
which  impulses  are  reflected  (p.  486).  And  reflex  actions 
occur  in  connection  with  the  muscular  fibres  of  blood-vee- 
sels,  as  with  those  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Such  reflected 
impressions  may  lead  either  to  eotUraetion  or  to  dilatation 
of  blood- vessels ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  action  may  be  exdto- 
vato-motor,  or  vato-itthibitory.  The  most  remarkable 
instance  at  present  known  of  a  nerve,  the  stimulation'  of 
which  leads  by  reflex  action  through  the  vaso-motor  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  dilatation  of  blood-vessels, 
ia  the  depressor  branch  of  the  vagus  (p.  563);  but  similar 
effects  have  been  observed  in  a  lees  degree,  on  stimulating 
other  afferent  spinal  nerves.* 

It  is,  of  course,  veiy  difficult  to  determine  the  relative 
share  exercised  by  the  true  qrmpathetic  and  the  ordinary 
cerebro-spinal  fibres  in  the  contraction  of  blood-vessels, 
and  in  the  general  processes  of  nutrition  and  secretion, 
since  both  kinds  of  fibres  appear  to  be  distributed  to  most 
parts,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  possibility  of  isolating 
them.  Probably  the  safest  view  of  the  question  at  present 
is,  still  to  regard  all  the  processes  of  organic  life,  in 
man,  as  liable  to  the  combined  influences  of  the  cere- 
bro-spinal and  the  sympathetic  systems ;  to  consider  that 
those  influences  may  be  so  combined  as  that  the  sympa- 

*  For  an  oilmirebla  siunmuy  of  what  ia  at  present  known  regarduig 
the  Inuerration  of  the  Heart  and  Btood-vcssels,  see  Leclnres  by  Dr. 
Itutherfuril,  in  the  "Lancet,"  December  16th,  i.%^\,  «mi  iau-oixi  IKt^ 
1873. 
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thetio  nerves  and  ganglia  may  be  in  man,  as  in  the  lower 
animals,  the  parts  through  which  the  ordinary  and  constant 
influence  of  nervous  force  is  exercised  on  the  organic 
processes;  while  the  cerebro-spinal  nervous  centres  and 
their  ganglia  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  proper 
sympathetic  ganglia,  that  neither  of  them  can  be  said  to 
be  independent  of  the  other ;  each,  as  a  rule,  and  under 
oirdinary  circumstances,  governing  its  own  domain,  but 
always  liable  to  be  influenced  by  the  other. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

CAUSES    A3?D    PHENOMENA    OP    MCIION. 

The  most  evident  vital  motions  observable  in  the  bodies 
of  animals,  are  performed  in  one  or  other  of  the  following 
ways :  firsts  by  means  of  the  oscillatory  motion  or  vibration 
of  microscopic  cilia,  with  which  the  surfaces  of  certain 
membranes  are  beset ;  and  secondly,  by  the  contraction  of 
flbres  which  either  have  a  longitudinal  direction  and  are 
fixed  at  both  extremities,  or  form  circular  bands :  the  con- 
traction or  shortening  of  the  fibres  bringing  the  parts  to 
which  they  are  fixed  nearer  to  each  other.  There  are, 
besides,  various  molecular  movements  allied  to  those  which 
need  not  here  be  considered. 

CILIARY    MOTION. 

Ciliary  motion  consists  in  the  incessant  vibration  of  fine, 
pellucid,  blunt  processes,  about  3-57^7  ^^  *^  ^^^  Jong, 
termed  cilia  (figs.  153,  154),  situated  on  the  free  extremi- 
ties of  the  cells  of  epithelium  covering  certain  surfaces  of 
the  body. 

The  distribution  and  structure  of  ciliary  epithelium 
and  the  microscopic  appearances  of  cilia  in  motion  have 
been  already  described  (5.  33"). 


CILIAST  MOTIOS. 
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CSliai7  motion  Boema  to  bo  alike  independent  of  the 
■mU,  of  the  direct  influence  of  the  oerroufi  eyatam,  and  of 
inuflcular  oontraction,  for  it  is  involuntary ;  there  ia  no 
nervoua  or  muscular  tiseue  in  the  immediate  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  cilia,  and  it  continuee  for  seTecal  hours  after 
death  or  removal  from  the  body,  provided  the  portion  of 
tissue  under  examination  be  kept  moist.  Its  independence 
of  the  nervoua  system  is  shown  also  in  its  occurrence  in 
Fig.  153.'  fig.  iS4-t 


m^\ 


the  loireBt  invertebrate  animals  apparently  unprovided 
with  anything  analogous  to  a  nervoua  system,  in  its  per- 
sistence in  BninntlB  killed  by  pnissic  acid,  by  narcotic  or 
other  poisons,  and  after  the  direct  application  of  nar- 
cotics to  the  ciliary  surface,  or  the  discharge  of  a  Leyden 
jar,  or  of  a  galvanic  shock  through  it.  The  vapour  of 
chloroform  arrests  the  motion;  but  it  is  renewed  on  the 
discontinuance  of  the  application  (Lister).  According  to 
Kuhne,  the  movement  ceases  in  on  atmosphere  deprived 
of  oxygeu,  but  ia  revived  on  the  admission  of  this  gas. 
Carbonic  acid  stops  the  movement.  The  contact  of  various 
subatances  will  stop  the  motion  altogether ;  but  this  seems 
to  depend  chiefly  on  destruction  of  the  delicate  substance 
of  which  the  cilia  are  composed. 

Little    or  nothing  ia  known  with   certainty  regarding 
the  nature  of  ciliary  action,     Aa  Dr.  Sharpey  obeerves, 


*  Fig.  1 53.  Spheroidal  ciliated  celts  from  th«  moQth  of  tha  frog ; 
magnified  300  diameters  (Sharpeyl. 

t  Fig.  154.  Colntunar  ciliated  epithelium  cells  fNm.  ttM^faxDB:^ 
tuaal  membram ;  magnified  300  diuaeton  (8haip«:j'). 
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however,  it  is  a  special  manifestation  of  a  similar  pro- 
perty to  that  by  which  the  other  motions  of  animals  are 
effected  namely,  by  what  we  term  vital  contractility.  The 
fact  of  the  more  evident  movements  of  the  larger  animals 
being  effected  by  a  structure  apparently  different  from 
that  of  cilia,  is  no  argument  against  such  a  supposition. 
For,  if  we  consider  the  matter,  it  will  be  plain  that  our 
prejudices  against  admitting  a  relationship  to  exist  between 
the  two  structures,  muscles  and  cilia,  rests  on  no  definite 
g^oimd ;  and  for  the  simple  reason,  that  we  know  so  little 
of  the  manner  of  production  of  movement  in  either  case. 
The  mere  difference  of  structure  is  not  an  argument  in 
point ;  neither  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  nerves.  The 
movements  of  both  muscles  and  cilia  are  manifestations  of 
forcef  by  certain  special  structures,  which  we  call  respec- 
tively muscles  and  cilia.  We  know  nothing  more  about  the 
means  by  which  the  manifestation  is  effected  by  one  of 
these  structures  than  by  the  other ;  and  the  mere  fact  that 
one  has  nerves  and  the  other  has  not,  is  no  more  argument 
against  cilia  having  what  we  call  a  vital  power  of  contrac- 
tion, than  the  presence  or  absence  of  stripes  fix)m  voluntary 
or  involimtary  muscles  respectively,  is  an  argument  for 
or  against  the  contraction  of  one  of  them  being  vital  and 
the  other  not  so.  Inasmuch  then  as  cilia  are  foimd  in 
living  structures  only,  and  inasmuch  as  they  are  a  means 
whereby  force  is  transformed  (see  Chap.  II.),  their  peculiar 
properties  have  as  much  right  to  be  invested  with  the 
term  vital  as  have  those  of  muscular  fibres.  The  term 
may  be  in  both  instances  a  bad  one, — ^it  certainly  is  an 
unsatisfactory  one, — but  it  is  as  good  for  one  case  as  the 
other. 

MUSCULAR    MOTTOX. 

There  are  two  chief  kinds  of  muscular  tissue,  the  striped, 
and  the  plain  or  unstriped,  and  they  are  distinguished  by 
structural  peculiarities  and  mode  of  action.  The  striped 
form  of  muscular  ^bxe  ia  aoixietimea  called  voluntary  muscle^ 
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e  all  muecles  under  thd  control  of  the  'vUl  are  cod- 
structed  of  it.  The  plain  or  unstriped  varied  is  often 
termed  involuntary,  becauao  it  alone  is  found  in  the  g^reater 
number  of  the  muscles  over  which  the  will  has  no  power. 

Tb&  involuntary  or  unstriped  muscies  are  made  up, 
according  to  Kelliker,  of  elongated,  spindle-shaped,  nu- 
cleated fibre-vtUa  (fig.  155),  which  in  their  most  perfect 
form  are  fiat,  from  about  -j-^-^  to  3  ^'j  y  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  about  -^^  to  5^  of  an  inch  in  length, — ^ery  clear, 
granular,  and  brittle,  so  that  when  they  break,  they  often 
have  abruptly  rounded  or  square  extremities.     Each  filoo- 


Fij.  155,' 


Fig.  156.  + 


cell  posaesses  an  elongated  nucleus,  and  many  are  marked 
nlong  the  middle,  or,  more  rarely,  along  one  of  the  edges. 


•  Fig.  155.  Musculnr  fibre-cells  from  humsa  arteries  mognifieii 
350  diameters  (KijUiker).     a,   natural  state  ;   b,  troated  with  acetic 

t  Fig.  156.  Plain  muscular  fibres  from  the  haman  bladJer,  mag- 
nified 250  diamf  l«rs.  a,  in  tlieii  natural  state ;  b,  treated  with  acetic 
ueid  to  show  the  uaclei. 
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either  hj  a  fiito  contmnouB  dark  atreak,  or  by  sLort  iao- 
lated  dtak  lines,  or  by  dark  pointa  arrangod  in  a  lov,  or 
scattered.  These  fibre-cells,  by  tbeir  union,  form  JUrrt* 
aod  bundles  of  fibres  (fig.  156).  The  fibres  have  no 
distinct  ebeath. 

The  fibres  of  inroluntaty  muscle,  Baih  as  are  here 
described,  form  the  propor  muscular  ooata  of  the 
digestive  canal  from  the  middle  of  the  cesophagua  to 
the  internal  sphincter  ani,  of  the  ureters  and  urinaiy 
bladder,  the  trachea  and  bronchi,  the  ducts  of  gianda, 
the  gall-bladder,  the  vesiculee  eeminales,  the  pr^nant 
uterus,  of  blood-Tessels  and  lymphatics,  the  iris,  and  some 
other  parts. 

Tliis  form  of  tissue  also  enters  largely  into  the  compo- 
fition  of  the  tunica  dartos,  and  is  the  principal  cause  of 
the  wrinkling  and  contractian  of  the  scrotum  on  exposure 
to  cold.  The  fibres  of  the  cremoster  assist  in  some  measure 
in  producing  this  effect,  but  thej  are  chiefly  concerned  in 
drawing  up  the  testis  and  its  covenngs  towards  the  inguinal 
opening  Unatnped  muscular  tissue  occurs  lai^ly  also 
Pg   \n*  m  the    cutis   (p  421), 

being  especially  abun- 
dant at  the  interspaces 
between  the  bases  of 
the  papillEe  Henoe, 
when  it  contracts  under 
the  influence  of  cold, 
fear  electricity  or  any 
other  stimulus  the 
papilho  are  made  un- 
OBually  prominent,  and  give  rise  to  the  peculiar  rough- 


*  Fi({.  157.  PerpenJicular  section  thrnugh  the  Bcsip,  with  two  hair- 
raa ;  a,  epiJenaii :  b,  catu,  e,  muscles  of  the  hair-rollidei  (after 
Kiiiliket). 
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neas  of  the  ekin  termed  eutU  antenna,  or  gooae-akiiij  It 
occurs  also  in  the  aaperficial  portion  of  the  cutis,  in  &11 
parts  where  liairs  occur,  in  the  form  of  flattened  roundish 
bundles,  vhich  lie  alongsule  the  hair-foUicloB  and  sebaceouij 
glands.  They  pass  obliquely  from  without  inwards,  em- 
brace the  sebaceous  glands,  and  are  attached  to  the  hair 
follicles  near  their  base  (fig.  157)- 

To  this  kind  of  muscular  fibre  the  term  organie  is  often 
applied,  from  the  &ct  that  it  enters  especially  into  the 
construction  of  such  parts  as  are  concerned  in  what  has  been 
called  organic  life  (see  note,  p.  464). 

The  muscles  of  animal  life,  or  atriped  muscles,  include  the 
whole  class  of  voluntary  muscles,  the  heart,  and  those 
muscles  neither  completely  Toluntaij  nor  involuntary,  which 
form,  part  of  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  and  exist  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  body,  1,^     ,g  * 

as  the  internal  ear,  ure- 
thra, etc.  All  these 
muscles  are  composed 
of  fleshy  bundles  called 

fatciculi,     enclosed     in  ^jbk!^9^^^9i^i    \'^\ 

corerings  of  fibro-cellu-  ^H?^^^^^^^     ^|P 

lar  tissue,  by  which  each 
is  at  once  connected 
with,  and  isolated  &om, 

those  adjacent  to  it  (fig.  158).  Each  bundle  is  again 
divided  into  smaller  ones,  similarly  ensheathed  and  simi- 
larly divisible ;  and  so  on,  through  an  uncertain  number 
of  gradations,  till  one  arrives  at  the  primitive  fasciculi,  or 
the  muscular  .yiirM  peculiarly  so  called. 


*  Fig-  158.  A  aTQBll  portion  of  moscle,  natural  size,  conusting  of 
ItkTger  and  smaller  fescicalJ,  smn  in  a  traiUTerM  McUon,  and  the  urns 
lUjkj^iflBd  5  diameters  (aftor  Slurpey). 


Fig.   159.* 
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Muscular  ji(rM  consiat,  each  of  Uiem,  of  a  tube  or  sheatli 
of  delicate  etructureleBa  membrane,  called  Uie  gareoUmma, 
endoeing  a  number  of  filaments  or  fibriU.  They  ai« 
cjlindriform  or  prismatic, 
iritb  five  or  more  sidea, 
according  to  the  maimer  in 
which  they  are  compreeaed 
by  adjacent  fibres.  Their 
average  diameter  ia  abont 
^^  of  an  inch,  and  their  length  nerer  exceeds  on  inch 
and  a  half. 

Each  muscular  fibre  is  thus  oonstracted : — Externally 
is  a  fine,  transparent,  struc- 
tureless membrane,  called 
the  iareoUmma,  which  in 
the  form  of  a  tubular  in- 
vesting sheath  forma  the 
outer  wall  of  the  fibre,  and 
IS  filled  by  the  contractile 
material  of  which  the  fibre 
IS  chiefly  made  up.  Some- 
times, from  its  comparative 
toughness,  the  sarcolemma 
will  remain  untom,  when 
by  extension  the  contained 
port  can  be  broken  (fig. 
159),  and  its  presence  ia 
in  this  way  best  demonstrated.  The  fibres,  which  are 
oylindriform  or  prismatic,  with  an  average  diameter  of 
about  7^  of  an  inch,  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
apparently  marked  by  fine  strite,  which  pass  tranaveiaely 


*  Fig.  159.  11  uacular fibre  torn  across;  tlie  sai'coUmnia  still  cod- 
□ectinjt  tlie  two  puis  at  the  fibre  (after  Todd  and  Bomnan). 

t  Fig.  160.  A  few  muscular  fibres,  bsing  part  of  a  small  fnscicnliu, 
bighly  mai^ified,  showing  the  traDsverse  striec.  a,  end  view  o[  h,  b, 
bi  es  ;  c,  a  fibre  sjilit  into  its  fibrils  (.ofter  Sliarpcy). 
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round  them,  in  slightly  curved  or  wholly  parallel  lines. 
Other,  but  generally  more  obscure  strite,  also  pass 
longitudiaally  over  the  tubes,  and  indicate  the  direction 
of  the  filaments  or  primitive  JibrUi  of  vhich  the  substance 
of  each^K  is  composed  (fig.  160]. 

The  whole  substance  of  the  fibre  contained  within  the 
sarcolemma  may  be  thus  supposed  to  be  constructed  of 
longitudinal  fibrils — a  bundle  of  Jibrilt  surrounded  by  the 
sarcolemma  constituting  Ajibre. 


There  is  still  some  doubt  regarding  the  nature  of  the 
fibrils.  Each  of  them  appears  to  be  composed  of  a  single 
row  of  minute  dark  quadrangular  particles  called  sarcons 

*  Fig.  161.  A.  Portion  of  a  medium-iized  human  muacDlar  fibre. 
UtagDJHcd  nearly  Soo  diameters.  B.  Sejiaraied  bundles  of  filiriU  eqoAUy 
magnifled  ;  a,  a.  larger,  and  b,  b,  Bmslter  collections  i  c,  atiU  smallar  ; 
d,  d,  the  amnllest  vhich  could  be  detached,  possibly  repreMnting  a 
tingle  aeriea  of  aarcous  elomenU  (after  Sharpej). 
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elements,  whicli  are  separated  from  each,  otlier  by  a  briglit 
space  formed  of  a  pelluoid  aub&tance  oontmuoua  irith 
tliem.  A  fine  streak  can  be  Bometiines  discerned  paaring 
across  the  bright  interval  between  the  sarcous  elunents. 
Dr.  Stiarpey  believes  that,  ev^i  in  a  fibril  so  oonstitutod, 
the  ultimate  anatomical  element  of  the  fibre  has  not  been 
isolated.  He  believes  that  each  fibril  vith  quadran^^olar 
sarcous  elements  is  composed  of  a  number  of  other  fibrils 
still  finer,  so  that  the  sarcous  element  of  an  ultimate  fibril 
would  be  not  quadrangular  but  as  a  streak,  and  the  dark 
transverse  streak  on  the  bright  space  but  a  row  of  dots.  In 
either  case  the  appearance  of  striation  in  the  whole  fibre 
would  be  produced  by  the  arrangement,  side  by  side,  of  the 
dark  and  light  portions  respectively  of  the  fibrils  (fig.  i6i). 
Although  each  muscular  fibre  may  be  considered  to  be 
formed  of  a  number  of  longitudinal  fibrils,  arranged  side 
by  side,  it  ie  also  true  that  they  are  not  naturally  separate 
from  each  other,  there  being  lateral  cohesion,  if  not  fusion, 
of  each  sarcous  element  with  those  around  and  in  contact 
with  it ;  so  that  it  happens  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  a 
Fig.  162.*  fibre  to  split,  not  only  into  separate  fibrils, 
but  also  occasionally  into  plates  or  disks, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  sarcous  ele- 
ments laterally  adherent  one  to  another. 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart,  althoogh 
striped  and  resembling  closely  those  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  in  their  general  structure, 
present  these  distinctions : — They  are  finer 
I  and  more  faintly  striated,  they  branch  and 
■  anastomose  one  with  another,  and  no  sarco- 
ima  can  be  usually  discerned  (fig  162). 
The  voluntary  muscles  are  freely  supplied  with  blood- 
vessels; the  capillaries  form  a  network  with  oblong  meshes 

*  Fig.  162.  Muscular  fibres  from  the  heart,  magnified,  BhoniDg  their 
crosE-atrle,  ilivisiaiit  and  jusctioas  (rrom  EUlliker). 
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around  the  £bres  on  the  outside  of  the  sarcolemma. 
No  veesels  penetrate  the  saicolemma  to  enter  the  intCTior 
□f  the  fibre. 

Nerves  also  are  supplied  freely  to  muscles;  the  volun- 
tary mufldes  receiving  chiefly  nerves  from  the  cerebro- 
spiual  system,  and  the  unatriped  muBcles  from  the  sym* 
pathetic  or  gangliooic  system. 

ProptTtiei  of  Mtueular  Tmue. 
The  property  of  muBCular  tissue,  by  which  its  peculiar 
fiinctions  are  exercised,  is  its  contractility,  which,  in 
the  contraction  or  shortening  of  muecle,  is  excited  by  all 
kinds  of  stimuli,  applied  either  directly  to  the  muscles,  or 
indirectly  to  them  through  the  medium  of  their  motor 
nerves.  This  property,  although  commonly  brought  into 
action  through  the  nervous  system,  ie  inherent  in  the  mus- 
cular tissue.  For — 1st,  it  may  he  manifested  in  a  muscle 
which  is  isolated  from  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
by  division  of  the  nerves  supplying  it,  so  long  as  the  natural 
'  tissue  of  the  muscle  is  duly  nourished  i  and  2ridlt/,  it  is 
manifest  in  a  portion  of  muscular  fibre,  in  which,  under 
the  microscope,  no  nerve-fibre  can  he  traced. 

If  the  removal  of  nervous  influence  be  long  continued, 
as  by  division  of  the  nerve  supplying  a  muscle,  or  in  cases 
of  paralysis  of  long-standing,  the  irritability,  t.s.,  the 
power  of  both  perceiving  and  responding  to  a  stimulus, 
may  be  lost;  but  probably  this  is  chiefly  due  t»  the 
impaired  nutrition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  which  ensues 
through  its  inaction  (J.  Reid).  llie  irritability  of  musdes 
is  also  of  course  soon  lost,  unless  a  supply  of  arterial  blood 
to  them  is  hept  up.  Thus,  after  ligature  of  the  main 
arterial  trunk  of  a  limb,  the  power  of  moving  the  muscles 
is  partially  or  wholly  lost,  until  the  collateral  circulation  is 
established ;  and  when,  in  animals,  the  abdominal  aorta  is 
tied,  the  hind  legs  are  rendered  almost  powerless  (Segalas). 
So,  also,  it  is  to  the  imperfect  supply  of  arterial  blood  to 
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the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart,  that  the  cessation  of  the 
action  of  this  organ  in  aaphyzia  is  in  some  measure  due 

(P-231). 

Besides  the  properly  of  contractility,  the  muscles,  espe- 
cially the  striated  or  those  of  animal  life,  possess  sensibility 
by  means  of  the  senditive  nerve-fibres  distributed  to  them. 
The  amoimt  of  common  sensibility  in  muscles  is  not  great; 
for  they  may  be  cut  or  pricked  without  giving  rise  to 
severe  pain,  at  least  in  their  healthy  condition.  But  they 
have  a  peculiar  sensibility,  or  at  least  a  peculiar  modifi- 
cation of  common  sensibility,  which  is  shown  in  that  their 
nerves  can  communicate  to  the  mind  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  their  states  and  positions  when  in  action.  By  this  sensi- 
bility,  we  are  not  only  made  conscious  of  the  morbid  sensa- 
tions of  fatigue  and  cramp  in  muscles,  but  acquire,  through 
muscular  action,  a  knowledge  of  the  distance  of  bodies  and 
their  relation  to  each  other,  and  are  enabled  to  estimate  and 
compare  their  weight  and  resistance  by  the  effort  of  which 
we  are  conscious  in  measuring,  moving,  or  raising  them. 
Except  with  such  knowledge  of  the  position  and  state  of 
each  muscle,  we  could  not  tell  how  or  when  to  move  it  for 
any  required  action ;  nor  without  such  a  sensation  of  effort 
could  we  maintain  the  muscles  in  contraction  for  any  pro- 
longed exertion. 

The  mode  of  contraction  in  the  transversely-striated  mus- 
cular tissue,  has  been  much  disputed.  The  most  probable 
account,  which  has  been  especially  illustrated  by  Mr. 
Bowman,  is  that  the  contraction  is  effected  by  an  approxi- 
mation of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  fibrils,  which,  at  the 
instant  of  contraction,  without  any  alteration  in  their 
general  direction,  become  closer,  flatter,  and  wider  ;  a  con- 
dition which  is  rendered  evident  by  the  approximation  of 
the  transverse  striae  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  fasciculus, 
and  by  its  increased  breadth  and  thickness.  The  appear- 
ance of  the  zigzag  lines  into  which  it  was  supposed  the 
fibres  are  thrown  in  contraction,  is  due  to  the  relaxation  of 
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a  fibre  which  has  been  recently  contracted,  and  is  not  at 
once  stretched  again  by  some  antagonist  fibre,  or  'whose 
extremities  are  kept  close  together  by  the  contractions  of 
other  fibres.  The  contraction  is  therefore  a  simple,  and, 
according  to  Ed.  Weber,  an  uniform,  simultaneous,  and 
steady  shortening  of  each  fibre  and  its  contents.  What 
each  fibril  or  fibre  loses  in  length,  it  gains  in  thickness: 
the  contraction  is  a  change  of  form  not  of  size;  it  is,  there- 
fore, not  attended  with  any  diminution  in  bulk,  &om  con- 
densation of  the  tissue.  This  has  been  proved  for  entire 
muscles,  by  making  a  mass  of  muscle,  or  many  fibres  to- 
gether, contract  in  a  vessel  full  of  water,  with  vrhich  a  fine, 
perpendicular,  graduated  tube  communicates.  Any  dimi- 
nution of  the  bulk  of  the  contracting  muscle  would  be 
attended  by  a  fall  of  fiuid  in  the  tube ;  but  when  the  ex- 
periment is  carefully  performed,  the  level  of  the  water  in 
the  tube  remains  the  same,  whether  the  musde  be  con- 
tracted or  not.* 

In  thus  shortening,  muscles  appear  to  swell  up,  becom- 
ing rounder,  more  prominent,  harder,  and  apparently 
tougher.  But  this  hardness  of  muscle  in  the  state  of  con- 
traction, is  not  due  to  increased  firmness  or  condensation  of 
the  muscular  tissue,  but  to  the  increased  tension  to  which 
the  fibres,  as  well  as  their  tendons  and  other  tissues,  are 
subjected  from  the  resistance  ordinarily  opposed  to  their 
contraction.  When  no  resistance  is  ofiered,  as  when  a 
muscle  is  cut  off  from  its  tendon,  not  only  la  no  hardneu 
perceived  during  contraction,  but  the  muscular  tissue  is 
even  softer,  more  extensile,  and  less  elastic  than  in  ita 
ordinary  uncontracted  state  (Ed.  Weber). 

Heat  is  developed  in  the  contraction  of  muscles.  Bec- 
querel  and  Breschet  found,    with  the  thermo-multiplieT, 


*  Edward  '^'eber,  however,  states  thst  11  very  slight  diminntioil  doe* 
tske  place  in  the  bulk  of  a  rontracting  mnscle ;  bat  it  ii  so  alight  u  to 
be  practically-  of  no  momeDL 
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about  i^  of  heat  produced  by  each  forcible  contraction  of 
a  man's  biceps;  and  when  the  actions  were  long  continued, 
the  temperature  of  the  muscle  increased  2^.  It  is  not 
known  whether  this  deyelopment  of  heat  is  due  to  chemi- 
cal changes  ensuing  in  the  muscle,  or  to  the  friction  of  its 
fibres  yigoroTisly  acting :  in  either  case,  we  may  refer  to  it 
a  part  of  the  heat  developed  in  active  exercise  (p.  233). 
And  Nasse  suspects  that  to  it  is  due  the  higher  tempera- 
ture of  the  blood  in  the  left  ventricle ;  for  he  says  that 
this  fluid  is  always  warmer  in  the  left  ventricle  than  in  the 
left  auricle,  and  that  the  blood  in  the  latter  is  but  little 
warmer  than  that  on  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  But  these 
experiments  need  confirmation. 

Sound  is  said  to  be  produced  when  muscles  contract  for- 
cibly. Dr.  Wollaston  showed  that  this  soimd  might  be 
easily  heard  by  placing  the  tip  of  the  little  finger  in  the 
ear,  and  then  making  some  muscles  contract,  as  those  of 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  whose  sound  may  be  conducted  to 
the  ear  through  the  substance  of  the  hand  and  finger. 
A  low  shaking  or  rumbling  sound  is  heard,  the  height 
and  loudness  of  the  note  being  in  direct  proportion  to 
the  force  and  quickness  of  the  muscular  action,  and 
to  the  number  of  fibres  that  act  together,  or,  as  it  were, 
in  time. 

The  two  kinds  of  fibres,  the  striped  and  unstriped,  have 
characteristic  differences  in  the  mode  in  which  they  act  on 
the  application  of  the  same  stimulus;  differences  which 
may  be  ascribed  in  great  part  to  their  respective  differences 
of  structure,  but  to  some  degree  possibly,  to  their  respec- 
tive modes  of  connection  with  the  nervous  system.  When 
irritation  is  applied  directly  to  a  muscle  with  striated 
fibres,  or  to  the  motor  nerve  supplying  it,  contraction  of 
the  part  irritated,  and  of  that  only,  ensues;  and  this 
contraction  is  instantaneous,  and  ceases  on  the  instant 
of  withdrawing  the  irritation.  But]  when  any  part  with 
unstriped  muscular  fibres,  e.g.,  the  intestines  or  bladder,  is 
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irritated,  the  subsequent  contraction  ensnea  more  slowly, 
extends  beyond  the  part  irritated,  and  with  alternating 
relaxation,  continues 'for  some  time  after  the  withdrawal 
of  the  irritation,  Ed.  Weber  particularly  illustrated  the 
difference  in  the  modes  of  contraction  of  the  two  kinds  of 
muscular  fibres  by  the  effects  of  the  electro-m^petio 
stimulus.  The  rapidly  succeeding  shocks  given  by  this 
means  to  the  nerves  of  muscles  excite  in  all  the  trans- 
versely-striated muscles  a  fixed  state  of  tetanic  contraction, 
which  lasts  as  long  aa  the  stimulus  is  continued,  and  on 
its  withdrawal  instantly  ceases :  but  in  the  muscles  with 
smooth  fibres  they  excite,  if  any  movement,  only  one  that 
ensues  slowly,  is  comparatiTely  slight,  alternates  with  rest, 
and  continues  for  a  time  after  the  stimulus  Is  withdrawn. 

In  their  mode  of  responding  to  these  stimuli,  all  the 
Toluntat?  muscles,  or  those  with  transverse  striee,  are 
alike;  but  among  those  with  plain  or  unstriped  fibres 
there  are  many  differences, — a  (act  which  tends  te  confirm 
the  opinion  that  (heir  peculiarity  depends  as  well  on  their 
connection  with  nerves  and  ganglia  as  on  their  own 
properties.  According  to  Weber,  the  ureters  and  gall- 
bladder are  the  parts  least  excited  by  stimuli :  they  do  not 
act  at  all  till  the  stimulus  has  been  long  applied,  and  then 
contract  feebly,  and  to  a  small  extent.  The  contractions 
of  the  ceecum  and  stomach  are  quicker  and  wider-spread : 
still  quicker  those  of  the  iris,  and  of  the  urinary  bladder 
if  it  be  not  too  full.  The  actions  of  the  small  and  lai^ 
intestines,  of  the  vas  deferens,  and  pregnant  uterus,  are 
yet  more  vivid,  more  regular,  and  more  sustained;  and  they 
require  no  more  stimulus  than  that  of  the  air  to  excite 
them.  The  heart  is  the  quickest  and  most  vigorous  of  all 
the  muscles  of  organic  life  in  contracting  upon  irritation, 
and  appears  in  this,  as  in  nearly  all  other  respects,  to  be 
the  connecting  member  of  the  two  classes  of  muscles. 

All  the  muscles  retain  their  property  of  contracting  un- 
der the  influence  of  stimuli  applied  (o  them  or  (o  their 
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nerves  for  some  time  after  death,  the  period  being  longer 
in  cold-blooded  than  in  warm-blooded  Vertebrata,  and 
shorter  in  birds  than  in  Mammalia.  It  would  seem  aa  if 
the  more  actiye  the  respiratory  process  in  the  living  ani- 
mal, the  shorter  is  the  time  of  duration  of  the  irritability 
in  the  muscles  after  death ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the 
comparison  of  different  species  in  the  same  order  of  Ver- 
tebrata.  But  the  period  during  which  this  irritability 
lasts,  is  not  the  same  in  all  persons,  nor  in  all  the  muadee 
of  the  same  persons.  In  a  man  it  ceases,  according  to 
Nysten,  in  the  following  order  : — ^first  in  the  left  ventricle, 
then  in  the  intestines  and  stomach,  the  iirinary  bladder, 
right  ventricle,  oesophagus,  iris;  then  in  the  voluntary 
muscles  of  the  trunk,  lower  and  upper  extremities ;  lastly 
in  the  right  and  left  auricle  of  the  heart. 

After  the  muscles  of  the  dead  body  have  lost  their  irri- 
tability or  capability  of  being  excited  to  contraction  by  the 
application  of  a  stimulus,  they  spontaneously  pass  into  a 
state  of  contraction,  apparently  identical  with  that  which 
ensues  during  life.*  It  affects  all  the  muscles  of  the  body ; 
and,  where  external  circumstances  do  not  prevent  it,  com- 
monly fixes  the  limbs  in  that  which  is  their  natural  posture 
of  equilibrium  or  rest.  Hence,  and  from  the  simultaneous 
contraction  of  all  the  muscles  of  the  trunk,  is  produced  a 
general  stiffening  of  the  body,  constituting  the  rigor  mortis 
or  post-mortem  rigidity.j 

*  If,  however,  arterial  blood  be  made  to  circulate  through  the  body 
or  through  a  limb,  the  post  mortem  contraction  of  the  muscles  thus  sup- 
plied with  blood,  may,  as  Dr.  Brown-Sdquard  has  shown,  be  suspended, 
and  the  muscles  agiiin  admit  of  contracting  on  the  application  of  a 
stimulus. 

t  It  should  be  stated  here,  however,  that  the  generally  accepted  ex- 
planation of  the  state  of  the  muscles  during  rigor  mortis^  namely,  that  it 
is  due  to  contraction  of  the  fibres,  as  in  strong  action  during  life,  is  denied 
by  some  physiologists,  who  maintain  that  the  condition  of  the  muscles  is 
not  due  to  contraction  at  all,  but  is  caused  by  a  kind  of  coagulation  of 
the  inter-fibrillar  juices.  This  idea  has  been  of  late  especially  sup- 
ported by  Dr.  Norris  (see  Camb.  J.  of  Anat.  and  Phys.,  Part  I.). 
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Tlie  muscles  are  not  affected  exactly  dmultaiieoasly  by 
the  poit-mortem  contractiOQ,  but  rather  in  suoceBHon.  It 
afiEects  the  Deck  and  lover  jav  first;  next,  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, extending  from  above  downwards ;  and  lastly, 
reaches  the  lower  limbs;  in  some  rare  instances  only,  it 
affects  the  lower  extremities  before,  or  simultaneouoly 
with,  the  upper  extremitiee.  It  usually  ceases  in  the  order 
in  whidi  it  began ;  first  at  the  head,  then  in  the  upper  ex- 
tremities, and  lastly  in  the  lower  extremities.  According 
to  Sommer,  it  never  commences  earlier  than  ten  minutes, 
and  never  later  than  seven  hours,  after  death;  and  its 
duration  ia  greater  in  proportion  to  the  lateness  of  its 
aooession.  According  to  Schiffer,  and  others  have  con- 
firmed the  truth  of  his  observation,  heat  is  developed 
during  the  passage  of  a  muscular  fibre  into  the  condition 
of  rigor  mortis. 

Since  rigidity  does  not  ensue  until  muscles  have  lost 
the  capacity  of  being  excited  by  external  stimuli,  it  follows 
that  all  circumstances  which  cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of 
muscular  irritability,  induce  an  early  occurrence  of  the 
rigidity,  while  conditions  by  which  the  disappearance  of 
the  irritability  is  delayed,  are  succeeded  l^  a  tardy  onset 
of  this  rigidity.  Hence  its  speedy  occurrence,  and  equally 
speedy  departure  in  the  bodies  of  persons  exhausted  by 
chronic  diseases ;  and  its  tardy  onset  and  long  continuance 
after  sudden  death  from  acute  diseases.  In  some  cases  of 
sudden  death  &om  lightning,  violent  injuries,  or  paroxysms 
of  passion,  rigor  mortis  has  been  said  not  to  occur  at  all ; 
but  this  is  not  always  the  case.  It  may,  indeed,  be  doubted 
vhether  there  is  really  a  complete  absence  of  the  post- 
mortem rigidity  in  any  such  cases ;  for  the  experiments  of 
M.  Brown-Sequard  with  electro-magnetism  make  it  pro- 
bable that  the  rigidi^  may  supervene  immediately  after 
death,  and  then  pass  away  with  such  rapidity  as  to  be 
scarcely  observable.  Thus,  he  took  five  rabbits,  and 
killed  them  by  removing  their  hearta.    In  the  first,  rigidity 
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came  on  in  lo  hours,  and  lasted  192  hours ;  in  ihe  second, 
which  was  feebly  electrified,  it  commenced  in  seven  hours, 
and  lasted  144;  in  the  third,  which  was. more  strongly 
electrified,  it  came  on  in  two,  and  lasted  72  hours ;  in  the 
fourth,  which  was  still  more  strongly  electrified,  it  came 
on  in  one  hour,  and  lasted  20 ;  while,  in  the  last  rabbit, 
which  was  submitted  to  a  powerful  electro-galvanic  cur- 
rent,  the  rigidity  ensued  in  seven  minutes  after  death,  and 
passed  away  in  25  minutes.  From  this  it  appears  that 
the  more  powerful  the  electric  current,  the  sooner  does 
the  rigidity  ensue,  and  the  shorter  is  its  duration ;  and  as 
the  lightning  shock  is  so  much  more  powerful  than  any 
ordinary  electric  discharge,  the  rigidity  may  ensue  so  early 
after  death  and  pass  away  so  rapidly  as  to  escape  detection. 
The  influence  exercised  upon  the  onset  and  duration  of 
post-mortem  rigidity  by  causes  which  exhaust  the  irritability 
of  the  muscles,  was  well  illustrated  in  Airther  experiments 
by  the  same  physiologist,  in  which  he  foimd  that  the  rigor 
mortis  ensued  far  more  rapidly,  and  lasted  for  a  shorter 
period  in  those  muscles  which  had  been  powerfully  elec- 
trified just  before  death  than  in  those  which  had  not  been 
thus  acted  upon. 

The  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  is  not  prevented  by 
the  previous  existence  of  paralysis  in  a  part,  provided  the 
paralysis  has  not  been  attended  with  very  imperfect  nutri- 
tion of  the  muscular  tissue. 

The  rigidity  affects  the  involuntary  as  well  as  the  volun- 
tary muscles,  whether  they  be  constructed  of  striped  or 
unstriped  fibres.  The  rigidity  of  involuntary  muscles 
with  striped  fibres  is  shown  in  the  contraction  of  the  hecurt 
after  death.  The  contreiction  of  the  muscles  with  un- 
striped fibres  is  shown  by  an  experiment  of  Valentin,  who 
found  that  if  a  graduated  tube  connected  with  a  portion 
of  intestine  taken  from  a  recently-slain  animal,  be  filled 
with  water,  and  tied  at  the  opposite  end,  the  water  will  in 
a  few  hours  riso  to  Oi  considerable  height  in  the  tube. 
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owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  intestinal  walls.  It  is  stiU 
better  shown  in  the  arteries,  of  which  all  that  have  mus- 
cular coats  contract  ailer  death,  and  thus  present  the 
roundness  and  cord-like  feel  of  the  arteries  of  a  limb  lately 
removed,  or  those  of  a  body  recently  dead.  Subsequently 
they  relax,  as  do  all  the  other  muscles,  and  feel  lax  and 
flabby,  and  lie  as  if  flattened,  and  with  their  walls  nearly 
in  contact.* 

Actions  of  the  Voluntary  Muscles, 

The  greater  part  of  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body 
act  as  sources  of  power  for  moving  levers, — the  latter 
consisting  of  the  various  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are 
attached. 

All  levers  have  been  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  the  relative  position  of  the  power,  the  weight  to  be  moved, 
and  the  axis  of  motion  or  fulcrum.  In  a  lever  of  the  first 
kind  the  power  is  at  one  extremity  of  the  lever,  the  weight 
at  the  other,  and  the  fulcrum  between  the  two.  If  the 
initial  letters  only  of  the  power,  weight,  and  fulcrum  be 
used,   the   arrangement  wiU  stand    thus : — P.F.W.      A 

*  Although  the  preceding  remarks  represent  the  views  generally  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  muscular  action,  yet  it  must  be  observed  that  a  new 
and  very  different  theory  on  the  subject  has  been  lately  advanced  by 
several  writers,  and  especially  developed  by  Dr.  Kadcliffe,  who  has  also 
made  it  the  basis  of  new  views  on  the  pathology  of  various  convulsive 
affections.  According  to  this  doctrine,  the  ordinary  relaxed  or  elongated 
state  of  a  muscle  is  due  to  a  certain  **  state  of  polarity*'  in  which  the 
muscle  is  maintained,  and  contraction  is  brought  about  by  anything 
(such  as  an  effort  of  the  will)  which  liberates  the  muscle  from  this 
influence,  and  thus  loaves  it  to  the  operation  of  the  attractive  force 
inherent  in  the  muscular  molecules.  According  to  this  doctrine,  also, 
the  stage  of  rigor  mortis  is  readily  explicable  :  death  depriving  the 
muscles  of  the  **  state  of  polarity"  whereby  they  had  hitherto  been  kept 
relaxed,  and  thus  allowing  the  attractive  force  of  the  muscular  particles 
to  come  into  play.  For  facts  and  aiguments  in  support  of  this  view, 
and  for  references  and  confirmatory  opinions.  Dr.  Radcliffe's  work  On 
Epileptic  and  other  Convulsive  Affections  may  be  consult^. 
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poker,  as  ordinarily  uaed,  or  the  bar  in  fig.  164,  may  be 
cited  aa  an  example  of  tliia  variety  of  lever ;  wliile,  as  an 
instance  in  wLidi  the  bones  of  the  human  skeleton  are 
used  aa  a  lever  of  the  same  kind,  may  be  mentioned  the 
act  of  raising  the  body  from  the  stooping  posture  by 
means  of  the  hamstring  muscles  attached  to  the  tuberosity 
of  the  ischium  (fig.  163). 

Fig.  163. 


r 
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Id  a  lever  of  the  second  kiud,  the  arrangement  is  thus : 
— P.W.F. ;  and  this  leverage  is  employed  in  the  act  of 
raising  the  handles  of  a  wheelbarrow,  or  in  stretehing 

Fig.  164. 


% 


an  elastic  band  as  in  fig.  1 64.  In  the  human  body  the  act 
of  opening  the  mouth  by  depressing  the  lower  jaw,  is  an 
example  of  the  same  kind, — the  tension  of  the  muscles 
which  dose  the  jaw  representing  the  weight  (fig.  164). 
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InalereroftiietluTd  kind  the  arrangement  is — F.P.W., 
and  the  act  of  raising:  a  pole,  as  in  &g.  165,  ie  an  example. 
In  the  human  body  there  ore  numerouB  examples  of  the 
employment  of  this  kind  of  leverage.  The  act  of  bending 
the  fore-arm  may  be  mentioned  as  an  instance  (£g.  165). 
Fi^.  165." 


In  the  human  body,  levers  are  most  frequently  used  at  a 
disadvantage  as  regards  pon'er,  the  latter  being  sacrificed 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater  range  of  motion.  Thus  in  the 
diagrams  of  the  first  an  J  third  kinds  it  is  evident  that  the 
power  is  so  close  to  the  fulcrum,  that  great  force  must  be 
exercised  ia  order  to  produce  motion.  It  is  also  evident, 
however,  from  the  same  diagrams,  that  by  the  cIosenesG  of 
the  power  to  the  fulcrum  a  great  range  of  movement  can 
be  obtained  by  means  of  a  comparatively  slight  shortening 
of  the  muscular  fibres. 

The  greater  number  of  the  more  important  muscular 
actions  of  the  human  body — those,  namely,  which  are 
arranged  harmoniously  so  as  to  subserve  some  definite 
purpose  or  other  in  the  animal  economy — are  described  in 
various  parts  of  this  work,  in  the  sections  which  treat  of 
the  physiology  of  the  processes  by  which  these  muscular 
actions  are  resisted  or  carried  out.  The  combined  action 
of  the  respiratory  muscles,  for  instance,  will  be  found 
described  in  the  chapter  on  "  Respiration  "  ;  the  action  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  under  the  bead  of  "  Circula- 
tion "  i  while  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
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are  too  intimatel;  associated  with  tlie  function  of  "  Diges- 
tioD,"  to  be  described  apart  from  it.  There  are,  howereT, 
one  or  tvo  very  important  and  somewhat  complicated  mus- 
cular acts  which  may  be  best  described  in  this  place. 

Walking. — In  the  act  of  walhing,  almost  eveiy  voluntary 
muscle  in  the  body  is  brought  into  play,  either  directly 
for  purposes  of  pn^fresaion,  or  indirectly  for  the  proper 
balancing  of  the  head  and  trunk.  The  muscles  of  the 
arms  are  least  concerned ;  but  even  these  are  for  the  moat 
part  instinctively  in  action  also  to  some  extent. 

Among  the  chief  muscles  engaged  directly  in  the  act  of 
walking  are  those  of  the  calf,  which,  by  pulling  up  the 
heel,  pull  up  also  the  astragalus,  and  with  it,  of  course, 
the  whole  body,  the  weight  of  which  is  transmitted  through 
the  tibia  to  this  Lone  (fig.  i66).  When  starting  to  walk. 
Fig.  166. 


say  with  the  left  leg,  this  raising  of  the  body  is  not  lefk 
entirely  to  the  muscles  of  the  leti  calf,  but  the  trunk  ia 
thrown  forward  in  such  a  way  that  it  would  fall  prostrate 
were  it  not  that  the  right  foot  is  brought  forward  and 
planted  on  the  ground  to  support  it.  Thus  the  muscles  of 
the  left  calf  are  aesist«d  in  their  action  by  those  muscles 
on  the  front  of  the  trunk  and  legs  which,  by  their  con- 
traction, pull  the  body  forwards;  and  of  course,  if  the 
trunk  form  a  slanting  line,  with  the  inclination  forwards, 
it  19  plain  that  when  the  heel  is  raised  by  the  calf-musclea, 
the  whole  body  will  be  raised,  and  pushed  obliquely  for- 
wards and  upwards.  The  successive  acts  in  taking  the  first 
step  in  walking  are  represented  in  fig.  166,  i,  2,  3. 
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Now  it  is  evident  that  bjr  the  time  the  body  has  a 
the  position  No.  3,  it  is  time  that  the  right  1^  should  be 
brought  forward  to  support  it  and  prevent  it  &om  falling 
prostrate.  This  advance  of  the  other  leg  (in  this  case  the 
right)  is  effected  partly  by  its  mechanically  swinging  fbr- 
wards,  pendulum-wise,  and  partly  by  muscular  action ; 
the  muscles  used  being, — 1st,  those  on  the  &ont  of  the 
thigh,  which  bend  the  thigh  forwards  on  the  pelvis,  espe- 
cially the  rectus  femoris,  with  the  psoas  and  the  iliacus ; 
2ndlg,  the  hamstring  muscles,  which  slightly  bend  the  leg 
on  the  thigh ;  and  ^rdly,  the  muscles  on  the  &ont  of  the 
leg,  which  raise  the  front  of  the  foot  and  toes,  and  so  pre- 
vent the  latter  in  swinging  forwards  &om  hitching  in  the 
ground.  Anybody  who  has  attentively  watched  the  help* 
less  flapping  action  of  the  foot  and  leg  in  cases  of  partial 
paralysis  affecting  the  muscles  of  the  leg,  or  who  will,  in 
his  own  case,  note  the  act  of  bringing  the  leg  forward  in 
walking,  will  be  convinced  of  the  large  share  which  the 
muscles  take  in  the  act  in  question  ;  although,  of  course, 
their  work  is  rendered  much  easier  by  the  pendulum-like 
swinging  forward  ef  the  leg  by  its  own  weight. 

The  second  part  of  the  act  of  walking,  which  has  been 
just  described,  is  shown  in  the  diagram  (4,  fig.  166). 

When  the  right  foot  has  reached  the  ground  the  action 
of  the  left  leg  has  not  ceased.  The  calf-muscles  of  the 
latter  continue  to  act,  and  by  pulling  up  the  heel,  throw 
the  body  still  more  forwards  over  the  right  lag,  now  bearing 
nearly  the  whole  weight,  until  it  is  time  that  in  it*  turn 
the  left  leg  should  swing  forwards,  and  the  left  foot  be 
planted  on  the  ground  to  prevent  the  body  &om  falling 
prostrate.  As  at  first,  while  the  calf-muscles  of  one  leg 
and  foot  are  preparing,  so  to  speak,  to  puik  the  body 
forward  and  upward  from  behind  by  raising  the  heel,  the 
muscles  on  the/ronl  of  the  trunk  and  of  the  same  leg  (and 
of  the  other  leg,  except  when  it  is  swinging  forwards)  are 
helping  the  act  by  puUing  the  legs  and  trunk,  so  as  to  make 
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them  incline  forward,  the  rotation  in  the  inclining  forwards 
being  effected  mainly  at  the  ankle-joint.  Two  main  kinds 
of  leverage  are,  therefore,  employed  in  the  act  of  walking, 
and  if  this  idea  be  firmly  grasped,  the  detail  will  be 
understood  with  comparative  ease.  One  kind  of  leverage 
employed  in  walking  is  essentially  the  same  with  that 
employed  in  pulling  forward  the  pole,  as  in  fig.  165.  And 
the  other,  less  exactly,  is  that  employed  in  raising  the 
handles  of  a  wheelbarrow.  Now,  supposing  the  lower  end  of 
the  pole  to  be  placed  in  the  barrow,  we  should  have  a  very 
rough  and  inelegant,  but  not  altogether  bad  representation 
of  the  two  main  levers  employed  in  the  act  of  walking. 
The  body  is  ptUled  forward  by  the  muscles  in  front,  much 
in  the  same  way,  that  the  pole  might  be  by  the  force  applied 
at  p,  {"^g.  165)  while  the  raising  of  the  heel  and  pushing 
forwards  of  the  trunk  by  the  calf-muscles  is  roughly  repre- 
sented on  raising  the  handles  of  the  barrow.  The  manner 
in  which  these  actions  are  performed  alternately  by  each 
leg,  so  that  one  after  the  other  is  swung  forwards  to  sup* 
port  the  trunk,  which  is  at  the  same  time  pushed  and  pulled 
forwards  by  the  muscles  of  the  other,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  previous  description. 

There  is  one  more  thing  to  be  noticed  especially  in 
the  act  of  walking.  Inasmuch  as  the  body  is  being  con- 
stantly supported  and  balanced  on  each  leg  alternately,  and 
therefore  on  only  one  at  the  same  moment,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  be  some  provision  made  for  throwing  the 
centre  of  gravity  over  the  line  of  support  formed  by  the 
bones  of  each  leg,  as,  in  its  turn,  it  supports  the  weight 
of  the  body.  This  may  be  done  in  various  ways,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  effected  is  one  element  in  the  dif- 
ferences which  exist  in  the  walking  of  different  people. 
Thus  it  may  be  done  by  an  instinctive  slight  rotation  of 
the  pelvis  on  the  head  of  each  femur  in  turn,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  shall  fall 
over  the  foot  of  this  side.     Thus  when  the  body  is  pushed 
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onwards  and  npwards  by  the  ndsing,  say,  of  the  right  heel, 
as  in  fig.  166,  3,  the  pelris  is  inetmctiTely,  by  various 
muscleB,  made  to  rotate  on  the  head  of  the  left  femur  at 
the    acetabulum,    to  pig,  167. 

the  left  side,  so  that 
the  weight  may  fall 
over  the  line  of  sup- 
port formed  by  the 
left  leg  at  the  time 
that  the  right  leg  is 
Bwinging  forwards, 
and  leaving  all  the 
work  of  support  to 
fall  on  ito  feUow. 
Such  a  '  rocking ' 
movement  of  the 
trunk  and  pelvis, 
however,  is  but  an 
awkward  manner  of 
doing  what  can  be 
done  more  gracefully  by  combining  a  slight  '  rocking '  with 
a  movement  of  the  whole  trunk  and  leg  over  the  foot  which 
ia  being  planted  on  the  ground  (fig.  167) ;  the  action  being 
accompanied  with  a  compensatory  outward  movement  at 
the  hip,  more  easily  appreciated  by  looking  at  the  figure 
(167)  than  described. 

Thus  the  body  in  walking  is  continually  rising  and 
swaying  alternately  from  one  aide  to  the  other,  as  its  cen- 
tre of  gravity  has  to  be  brought  alternately  over  one  or 
other  leg ;  and  the  curvatures  of  the  spine  are  altered  in 
correspondence  with  the  varying  position  of  the  weight 
which  it  has  to  support.  The  extent  to  which  the  body  is 
raised  or  swayed  differs  much  in  different  people. 

In  walking,  one  foot  or  the  other  is  always  on  the  ground. 
The  act  of  letiping,  or  jumping,  conaista  in  so  sudden  a 
raising  of  the  heels  by  the  sharp  and  strong  contractioo.  <>t 
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the  calf-muscles,  that  the  body  is  jerked  off  the  groiind. 
At  the  same  time  the  effect  is  much  increased  by  first 
bending  the  thighs  on  the  pelvis,  and  the  legs  on  the 
thighs,  and  then  suddenly  straightening  out  the  angles 
thus  formed.  The  share  which  this  action  has  in  pro- 
ducing the  effect  may  be  easily  known  by  attempting  to 
leap  in  the  upright  posture,  with  the  legs  quite  straight. 

Running  is  performed  by  a  series  of  rapid  low  jumps 
with  each  leg  alternately ;  so  that,  during  each  complete 
muscular  act  concerned,  there  is  a  moment  when  both 
feet  are  off  the  ground. 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  description  of  the  man* 
ner  in  which  any  given  effect  is  produced,  can  give  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  the  infinite  number  of  combined 
and  harmoniously  arranged  muscular  contractions  which 
are  necessary  for  even  the  simplest  acts  of  locomotion. 

Actions  of  the  Involuntary  Muscles, — ^The  involuntary 
muscles  are  for  the  most  part  not  attached  to  bones 
arranged  to  act  as  levers,  but  enter  into  the  formation  of 
such  hollow  parts  as  require  a  diminution  of  their  calibre 
by  muficidar  action,  under  particular  circumstances.  Ex- 
amples of  this  action  are  to  be  found  in  the  intestines, 
urinary  bladder,  heart  and  blood-vessels,  gall-bladder, 
gland-ducts,  etc. 

The  difference  in  the  manner  of  contraction  of  the  striated 
and  non-striated  fibres  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  590); 
and  the  peculiar  vermicular  or  peristaltic  action  of  the 
latter  fibres  in  some  regions  of  the  body  has  been  described 
at  p.  345- 

Source  of  Muscular  Action, 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  each  act  of  contraction 
on  the  part  of  a  muscle  was  accompanied  by  a  correlative 
waste  or  destruction  of  its  own  substance ;  and  that  the 
quantity  of  the  nitrogenous  excreta,  especially  of  urea, 
presumably  the  expression  of  this  waste,  was  in  exact  pro- 
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portion  to  the  amount  of  muscular  vork  performed.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  both  that  the  theoi?  itself  is 
erroneous,  and  that  the  supposed  facts  on  which  it  was 
founded  do  not  exist. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  action  of  musclea,  aa  of  all  other 
parts,  there  is  a  certain  destruction  of  tieaue  or,  iu  other  . 
words,  a  certain  '  wear  and  tear,'  which  may  be  repre- 
sented by  a  slight  increaae  in  the  quantity  of  urea  excreted ; 
but  it  is  not  the  correlative  expression  or  onb/  source 
of  the  power  manifested.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of 
urea  which  Is  excreted  af^r  muscular  exertion  is  by  no 
means  so  great  as  was  formerly  supposed ;  indeed,  it  is 
very  slight.  And  aa  there  is  no  reason  to  beheve  that  the 
waste  of  muscle-substance  can  be  expressed,  with  unim- 
portant exceptions,  in  any  other  way  than  by  an  increased 
excretion  of  urea,  it  is  evident  that  we  must  look 
elsewhere  than  in  destruction  of  muscle,  for  the  source  of 
muscular  action.  For,  it  need  scarcely  be  said,  all  force 
manifested  in  the  living  body  must  be  the  correlative 
expression  of  force  previously  latent  in  the  food  eaten  or 
the  tissue  formed ;  and  evidences  of  force  expended  in  the 
body  must  be  found  in  the  excreta.  If,  therefore,  the 
nilrogenom  excreta,  represented  chiefly  by  urea,  are  not  in 
sufEicient  quantity  to  account  for  the  work  done,  we  must 
look  to  the  Hon-nitrogenoia  excreta  as  carbonic  acid  and 
water,  which,  presumably,  cannot  be  the  expreasioa  of 
wasted  muscle-aubatance. 

The  quantity  of  these  non-nitrogenous  excreta  is 
undoubtedly  increased  by  active  muscular  efforts,  and 
to  a  considerable  extent;  and  whatever  may  be  the 
source  of  the  water,  the  carbonic  acid,  at  least,  is  the 
result  of  chemical  action  in  the  ^stem,  and  especially 
of  the  combustion  of  non-nitrogenous  food,  although, 
doubtless,  of  nitrc^ienous  food  also.  We  are,  therefore, 
driven  to  the  conclusion, — that  the  substance  of  muscles 
is  not  wasted  iu  proportion  to  the  work  they  perform ;  and 
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In  oearl;  all  oir-breatiung 
arrangements  for  the  productii 
part  of  the  respiratory  appan 
Boaod  admits  of  being  vaii 
during  and  after  its  produoti 
iwults  of  mch  modifioaldon  is 

Mode  of  ProdMtion  o 

It  has  been  proved  hy  obse 
hy  means  of  the  laryngoscoj 
on  the  larynx  tak«"  fr^—  " 
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puts  €Lii  end  to  the  fomiation  of  vocal  sounds ;  and  when 


Fig.  i6Z: 


these  nerves  are  divided 
on  both  sides,  the  loss 
of  voice  is  complete. 
Moreover,  by  forcing  a 
current  of  air  through 
the  lar3mx  in  the  dead 
subject,  dear  vocal 
sounds  are  produced, 
though  the  epiglottis, 
the  upper  ligaments  of 
the  larynx  or  false  vocal 
cords,  the  ventricles  be- 
tween them,  and  the  in- 
ferior ligaments  or  true 
vocal  cords,  and  the  up- 
per part  of  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages,  be  all 
removed;  provided  the 
true  vocal  cords  remain 
entire,  with  their  points 
of  attachment,  and  be 
kept  tense  and  so  ap- 
proximated that  the  fis- 
sure of  the  glottis  may 
be  narrow. 

The  vocal  ligaments 
or  cord,  therefore,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  pro- 
per organs  of  the  mere 
voice :  the  modifications  of  the  voice  are  effected  by  other 


*  Fig.  168.  Outline  showing  the  general  fomiof  the  larynx,  trachea, 
and  bronchi,  as  seen  from  before.  \, — A,  the  great  comu  of  the  hyoid 
bone  ;  e,  epiglottis ;  t,  superior,  and  ^,  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  ;  c,  middle  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  ;  tr,  the  trachea,  showing 
sixteen  cartilaginous  rings ;  6,  the  right,  and  V^  the  left  bronchoH. 
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parte  as  well  aa  hy 
them.  Their  etnio- 
tiue  is  adapted  to 
enable  them  to  vi- 
brate like  tense  mem- 
branes, for  ttey  are 
esaentiallj  compoaed 
of  elastic  tissue ;  and 
they  are  eo  attached 
to  the  cartilaginous 
parts  of  the  larynx 
that  their  pomtiOD 
and  tension  can  be 
variously  altered  by 
the  contraction  of  the 
muscles  which  act  on 
these  parts. 

Tin  Larynx. 
The  laryiix,  or  or- 
gan of  voice,  consists 
essestially     of    two 

■/Jy.yf-<  elastic  lips  called  the 
vocal  cords,  which 
•0^  are  so  attached  to 
certain  cartilages, 
and  so  under  the 
control  of  certain 
muscles,    that    they 


*  Fig.  169.  Outliao  showing  the  general  form  of  tli8  larjiix,  trachea, 
and  bronchi  as  seen  from  behind.  J.— A,  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone; 
I,  superior,  and  (,  the  inferior  comu  of  the  thyroid  curtilage  :  e,  the 
epiglottis  I  a,  points  to  the  back  of  both  the  arytenoid  cartilnges,  which 
Me  »nrmountod  by  the  coruicula  ;  r,  the  middle  ridge  on  the  lack  of  the 
cricoid  curtilage  ;  tr,  the  posterior  membranous  part  of  the  trachea; 
b,  e,  right  ami  left  bronchi 
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can  be  made  the  means  not  only  of  closing  the  laiynx 
against  the  entrance  and  exit  of  air  to  or  from  the  lungs, 
but  also  can  be  stretched  or  relaxed,  shortened  or  length- 
ened, in  accordance  with  the  conditions  that  may  be 
necessary  for  the  air  in  passing  over  them,  to  set  them 
vibrating  and  produce  various  sounds.  Their  action  in 
respiration  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  200),  in  con- 
nection with  ordinary  tranquil  respiration,  and  also  (p.  222, 
et  seq.)  with  other  ree^iratory  acts,  in  which  the  opening 
or  closing  of  the  glottis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  dose 
apposition  or  separation  of  the  vocal  cords,  is  an  essential 
part  of  the  performance.  In  these  respiratory  acts,  how- 
ever, any  sound  that  may  be  produced,  as  in  coughing, 
is,  so  to  speak,  an  accident,  and  not  performed  with 
purpose.  In  the  present  chapter  the  sound  produced  by 
the  vibration  of  the  vocal  cords  is  the  only  part  of  their 
function  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

It  will  be  well,  perhaps,  to  refer  to  a  few  points  in  the 
anatomy  of  the  lar3mx,  before  considering  its  physiology 
in  connection  with  voice  and  speech. 

The  principal  parts  entering  into  the  formation  of  the 
larynx  (figs.  169 and  170)  are — (f)  the  thyroid  cartilage;, 
(c)  the  cricoid  cartilage ;  (a)  the  two  arytenoid  cartilages ; 
and  the  two  true  vocal  cords  (A,  cv,  fig.  172).  The 
epiglottis,  (fig.  170,  «)  has  but  little  to  do  with  the  voice, 
and  is  chiefly  useful  in  falling  down  as  a  '  lid '  over  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
food  and  drink  in  deglutition.  The  false  vocal  cords 
{cvs,  fig.  172),  and  the  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  which  is 
a  space  between  the  fialse  and  the  true  cord  of  either  side, 
need  be  here  only  referred  to. 

The  thyroid  cartilage  {^g.  1 70,  I  to  4)  does  not  form  a 
complete  ring  aroimd  the  larynx,  but  only  covers  the  front 
portion.  The  cricoid  cartilage  (fig.  1 70,  5>  6),  on  the  other 
hand,  is  a  complete  ring ;  the  back  part  of  the  ring  being 
much  broader  than  the  front.    On  the  top  of  this  broad  por- 
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tion  of  tlie  cricoid  are  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (fig.  169,  a) 
the  connection  between  the  cricoid  below  and  ar3rtenoid  car- 
tUages  above  being  a  joint  with  synovial  membrane  and  liga- 
ments,  the  latter  permitting  tolerably  free  motion  between 


Fig.  i7o». 


them.  But,  although  the  aryte- 
noid cartilages  can  move  on  the 
cricoid,  they  of  course  accompany 
the  latter  in  all  their  movementSy 
just  as  the  head  may  nod  or 
turn  on  the  top  of  the  spinal 
column,  but  must  accompany  it 
in  all  its  movements  as  a  whole. 
The  thjrroid  cartilage  is  also  oon- 
nected  with  the  cricoid,  not  only 
by  ligaments,  but  by  two  joints 
with  synovial  membrane  (t',  figs. 
1 6S  and  1 69) ;  the  lower  comua  of 
the  thjrroid  clasping,  or  nipping, 
as  it  were,  the  cricoid  between 
them,  but  not  so  tightly  but  that 
the  thjrroid  can  revolve,  within  a 
certain  range,  around  an  axis  passing  transversely  througb 
the  two  joints  at  which  the  cricoid  is  clasped.  The  vocal 
cords  £ire  attached  (behind)  to  the  front  portion  of  the  base 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  and  (in  front)  to  the  re-enter- 
ing angle  at  the  back  part  of  the  thyroid ;  it  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  all  movements  of  either  of  these  cartilages 
must  produce  an  effect  on  them  of  some  kind  or  other. 
Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  arytenoid  cartilages  rest  on  the  top 
of  the  back  portion  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  (a,  fig.  1 69), 
and  are  connected  with  it  by  capsular  and  other  ligaments, 
all   movements   of  the   cricoid  cartilage  must  move  the 

•  Fig.  170.     Cartilages  of  the  larynx  seen  from  before.    5. — i  to  4, 

thyroid  cartilage;  i,  vertical  ridge  or  pomum  Adami ;  2,  right  ala;  3, 

superior,  and  4,  inferior  comu  of  the  right  side  ;  5,  6,  cricoid  cartilage; 

5,  inside  of  the  |K)sterior  part ;  6,  anterior  narrow  part  of  the  ring ;  7, 

arytenoid  cai-tDageB. 
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aiyteaoid  cartilages,  and  alao  produce  an  effect  on  die  Tooal 
cords. 

The  so-called  intrintie  moadee  of  the  Uiynx,  or  those 
which,  in  their  action,  have  a  direct  action  on  the  vocal 
cords,  are  nine  in  number — ^four  pairs,  and  a  single 
muscle;  namely,  two  crico-thyroid  muscles,  two  thj/ro- 
aryUtioid,  two  potUrior  erieo-aryttnoid,  two  lateral  erieo- 
arytenoid,  and  one  arytenoid  muscle.  Their  actioua  are  as 
follows: — When  the  erieo-thyroid  muscles  (lO,  fig-  r/l) 
contract,  they  rotate  the  cricoid  on  the  thyroid  cartilage 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  upper  and  back  part  of  the 
fisrmer,  and  of  neceasily  the  arytenoid  cartUages  on  the 
top    of   it,   are    tipped    backwards,   while    the    thyroid 


Pig.  171.' 


is  inclined  forward :  and 
thus,  of  course,  the  vocal 
oords  being  attached  in 
front  to  one,  and  behind 
to  the  other,  are  'put  on 
the  stretch,' 

The  tkyro-arytenoid  mus- 
cles (7,  fig.  174),  on  the 
other  hand,  have  an 
opposite  action, — pulling 
the  thyroid  backwards,  and 
the  arytenoid  and  upper  and 
back  part  of  the  cricoid  car- 
tilages forwards,  and  thus 
relaxing  the  vocal  cords. 

The  crico-aryttnoidei  po»- 
(«;imuseles(fig.  I73,6)(Iii<ite 
the  glottis,  and  separate  the  vocal  cords,  the  one  from 
the  other,  by  an  action  on  the  arytenoid  cartilage,  which 
will  bo  plain  on  reference  to  b'  aud  c',  (fig.  172).    Bytheir 

*  Fig.  171.  Lateral  view  of  citcrior  of  the  laTyni,  after  Mr.  Willu. 
3,  tlifroid  cBrti1aj;e  ;  g,  Cricoid  cartilafte  ;  10,  Crico-lhyroid  muscle ; 
It,  Crico-thyniiil  ligunent ;  12,  first  rings  of  trachea. 
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contraction  they  tend  to  puU  together  the  outer  angles 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  in  such  a  fashion  as  to  rotate  the 
latter  at  their  joint  with  the  cricoid,  and  of  course  to  throw 
asunder  their  anterior  angles  to  which  the  vocal  oords  are 
attached. 

These  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  are  opposed  by 
tl:e  crico-arytenoidei  lateraleSy  which,  pulling  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  tlie  other  side  of  the  a&is  of  rotation,  have 
of  course  exactly  the  opposite  efEect,  and  dose  the  glottis 
{^g.  174,  4  and  5). 

The  aperture  of  the  glottis  can  be  also  contracted  by 
the  arytenoid  muscle  («,  fig.  173,  and  6,  fig.  174),  which, 
in  its  contraction,  pulls  together  the  upper  parts  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  between  which  it  extends. 

The  placing  of  the  vocal  cords  in  a  position  parallel 
one  with  the  other,  is  effected  by  a  combined  action  of  the 
various  little  muscles  which  act  on  them — the  thyro-aryte- 
noidei  having,  without  much  reason,  the  credit  of  taking 
the  largest  share  in  the  production  of  this  effect.  Fig.  172 
is  intended  to  show  the  various  positions  of  the  vocal  cords 
under  different  circumstances.  Thus,  in  ordinary  tranquil 
breathing,  the  opening  of  the  glottis  is  wide  and  triangular, 
becoming  a  little  wider  at  each  inspiration,  and  a  little 
narrower  at  each  expiration  (fig.  172,  see  also  p.  200).  On 
makiDg  a  rapid  and  deep  inspiration  the  opening  of  the 
glottis  is  widely  dilated,  as  in  c,  fig.  172,  and  somewhat 
lozenge-shaped.  At  the  moment  of  the  emission  of  sound, 
it  is  more  narrowed,  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
being  brought  into  contact,  and  the  edges  of  the  vocal 
cords  approximated  and  made  parallel,  at  the  same  time 
that  their  tension  is  much  increased.  The  higher  the  note 
produced,  the  tenser  do  the  cords  become  (fig.  172,  a);  and 
the  range  of  a  voice  depends,  of  course,  in  the  main,  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  degree  of  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  can 
be  thus  altered.  In  the  production  of  a  high  note,  the 
vocal  cords  are  "biou^ht  ^ell  within  sight,  so  as  to  be 
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plainly  visible  witb  the  kelp  of  tlie  larpigoscope.  In  the 
utterance  of  grave  touee,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epigiottia 
ia  depressed  and  brought  over  them,  and  the  ai7t«aoid 

Fig.  I7x' 


•Fig.  172.  ThroB  Uryngoscopic  views  of  the  superior  aperlute  of  tho 
latym  aud  snrronnding  parts  and  different  states  of  the  glottis  dniiog 
lile  (from  CzDntak). 

A,  the  glottis  during  the  emission  of  a  high  note  in  sin^^ng ;  B,  in 
easjr  and  quiet  inhalntion  of  air;  C,  ia  the  state  of  widest  possible  ilila- 
tatioB,  as  in  inhaling  a  very  deap  breath.  The  diagrams  A',  B',  and  C, 
have  been  added  to  C^ennak's  figures,  to  show  in  horizontal  sections  of 
the  glottis  the  position  of  the  vocal  ligaments  and  arytenoid  cartilages 
in  the  thrca  several  Htates  represented  in  the  other  figures.  Iiiallthe 
iigurea,  so  far  as  marked,  the  letters  indicate  the  parts  as  follows,  viz. ; 
I.  the  base  of  the  tongue  ;  e,  the  upper  free  part  of  the  epiglottis ;  (,  the 
tuberele  or  cmtbion  of  the  epiglottis  ;  ph,  part  of  the  anterior  wall  of 
the  pharj-ns  behind  the  laryni ;  in  the  margin  of  the  ai'.i  teno-epiglot- 
tidean  fu!d  u),  the  swelling  of  the  membiuiB  caused.  \y^l\iA'^vt>j^ttQi»<A 
1.  1.  % 
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cartilages  look  as  if  they  were  trying  to  hide  themselvea 

under  it  (fig,  175). 

The  epiglottis,  by  being  somewhat  pressed  down  so  as  to 

coTer  the  superior  cavl^  of  the  larynx,  serves  to  render  the 
fig,  173.*  notes  deeper  in  tone,  and  at 

the  same  time  somewhat 
duller,  just  aa  covering  the 
end  of  a  short  tube  placed 
ia  front  of  caoutchouc 
tongues  lowers  the  tone. 
Ia  DO  other  respect  does 
the  epiglottis  appear  to 
have  any  effect  in  modify- 
ing the  vocal  sounds. 

The  d^ree  of  approxi- 
mation of  the  vocal  cords 
also  usually  corresponds 
u'ith  the  height  of  the 
note  produced ;  but  pro- 
bably not  always,  for  the 
width  of  the  aperture  has 
no  essential  influence  on 
the  height  of  the  note,  as 
long    as    the    vocal    cord  a 

Wriaberg;  s,  that  of  tho  cartilages  of  Santormi ;  a,  tha  li|i  or  siunmit 
of  the  aiytoiioid  cartilngea  ;  c  0,  the  truo  vocal  cords  or  lips  of  the  rima 
glottiJis  ;  ci-3,  tho  superior  or  false  vocal  cords  ;  Ijetween  them  the 
ventricle  of  the  laiynx ;  in  C,  (r  is  placed  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the 
receding  trachea,  and  b  indicates  tha  commencement  of  the  tno  bronchi 
beyond  tlie  bifurcation  which  may  be  broi^ht  into  view  in  this  slate  of 
extreme  dilatation  (from  Quain's  Anatomy). 

*  Fig.  173.  View  of  the  larynl  and  partof  the  trachea  from  behind, 
with  the  miiacles  dissected  ;  ft,  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  ;  t,  cpiglottia ; 
t,  tho  posterior  borders  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  ;  c,  the  median  ridge  of 
the  cricoid ;  a,  upper  part  of  the  arytenoid ;  s,  placed  on  one  of  the 
oblique  fasciculi  of  the  arytenoid  muscle  ;  b,  left  posterior  crtco-arytenoid 
mnscle ;  ends  of  the  incomplete   cartilaginous  rings  of  the  tmchoa  ; 

/,  £broua  membrane  cros^ag  Itie  hack  of  the  trachea ;  n,  musciihit 

£bna  ejposed  in  a  part  l^fcoia  (iiMia'a  MiaXwm.'^l. 
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have  ttie  same  tension ;  only  with  a  vide  aperture,  the 
tone  is  more  difficult  to  produce,  aud  is  lees  perfect,  tile 
rushing  of  the  air  through  Fig.i^j.' 

the  aperture  being  heard  at 
the  same  time. 

No  true  vocal  sound  is  pro- 
duced at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  aperture  of  the  glottis, 
that,  viz.,  which  is  formed  by 
the  epace  between  the  oty- 
tenoid  cartilages.  For,  as 
Milller's  experiments  showed, 
if  (he  arytenoid  cartilages 
be  approximated  in  such  a 
raanner  that  their  anterior  processes  touch  each  other,  bat 
yet  leave  an  opening  behind  them  as  well  as  in  front,  no 
second  vocal  tone  is  pro  Fig.  175. t 

duced  by  the  passage  of 
the  air  through  the  pos- 
terior opening,  but  merely 
a  rustling  or  bubbling 
sound ;  and  the  height  or 
pitch  of  the  note  produced 
is  the  same  whether  the  posterior  part  of  the  glottis  be 
open  or  not,  provided  the  vocal  cords  maintain  the  eame 
degree  of  tension. 


.  apertare 


*  Fig.  174.  View  of  the  interior  of  liiynr  from  aboTO. 
of  glottis  ;  I,  niytenoid  CHrtil&ges;  3,  vocal  corda ;  4,  poster 
nrytenoid  tnnscles;  5,  lateral  erica -uTt^noid  mnaclo  of  rif^ht  aide,  that 
of  If  ft  side  lemoved  ;  6,  arytenoid  muscle  ;  7,  th)TO-arytsaoid  motcle 
of  left  SLilo,  that  of  right  side  remoTod  ;  8,  thjroid  cartilage  ;  9,  cricnd 
cartilage  :  13,  posterior  crico-Bryt«Qoid  ligament.  With  the  eiceptiou 
i)f  the  arytenoid  niiiscle,  thia  dUgram  is  ■  copy  from  Mr.  WUIia's  fignie. 

t.  Fig.  175.  Viewof  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx  as  saea  by  means  of 
the  laryngoscope  during  the  utterance  of  a  grave  Dote.  c,  epiglottis  ;  (, 
tiiberctes  of  the  cartilages  of  Soatoriai ;  a,  a^tenoid  cartilages;  I,  bale 
of  the  toQgue  ;  ph,  the  posterior  wall  of  tha  phaiynz. 
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Application  of  the  Voice  in  Singing  and  Speaking. 

The  notes  of  the  voice  thus  produced  may  obserre  three 
different  kinds  of  sequence.  The  first  is  the  monotonous, 
in  which  the  notes  have  nearly  all  the  same  pitch  as  in 
ordinary  speaking;  the  variety  of  the  sounds  of  speech 
being  due  to  articulation  in  the  mouth.  In  speaking,  how- 
ever, occasional  syllables  generally  receive  a  higher  intona- 
tion for  the  sake  of  accent.  The  second  mode  of  sequence 
is  the  successive  transition  from,  high  to  low  notes,  and  vice 
versa,  without  intervals ;  such  as  is  heard  in  the  sounds, 
which,  as  expressions  of  passion,  accompany  crying  in  men, 
and  in  the  howling  and  whining  of  dogs.  The  third  mode 
of  sequence  of  the  vocal  sounds  is  the  musical,  in  which  each 
sound  has  a  determinate  number  of  vibrations,  and  the 
numbers  of  the  vibrations  in  the  successive  sounds  have 
the  same  relative  proportions  that  characterise  the  notes  of 
the  musical  scale. 

The  compass  of  the  voice  in  different  individuals,  compre- 
hends one,  two,  or  three  octaves.  In  singers — that  is,  in 
persons  apt  for  singing — it  extends  to  two  or  three  octaves. 
But  the  male  and  female  voices  commence  and  end  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  musical  scale.  The  lowest  note  of  the 
female  voice  is  about  an  octave  higher  than  the  lowest  of 
the  male  voice  ;  the  highest  note  of  the  female  voice  about 
an  octave  higher  than  the  highest  of  the  male.  The  com- 
pass of  the  male  £ind  female  voices  taken  together,  or 
the  entire  scale  of  the  human  voice,  includes  about  four 
octaves.  The  principal  difference  between  the  male  and 
female  voice  is,  therefore,  in  their  pitch ;  but  they  are 
also  distinguished  by  their  tone, — the  male  voice  is  not  so 
soft. 

The  voice  presents  other  varieties  besides  that  of  male 
and  female ;  there  are  tTS'O  kinds  of  male  voice,  technically 
called  the  bass  and  tenor,  and  two  kinds  of  female  voice, 
the  contralto  and  Bopxano,  ail  differing  from  each  other  in 
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tone.  The  basR  voice  usually  reaches  lower  than  the  tenor 
and  its  strength  lies  in  the  low  notes ;  while  the  tenor  voice 
extends  higher  than  the  bass.  The  contralto  voice  has 
generally  lower  notes  than  the  soprano,  and  is  strongest 
in  the  lower  notes  of  the  female  voice ;  while  the  soprano 
voice  reaches  higher  in  the  scale.  But  the  difference  of 
compass,  and  of  power  in  different  parts  of  the  scale,  is 
not  the  essential  distinction  between  the  different  voices ; 
for  bass  singers  can  sometimes  go  very  high,  and  the  con* 
tralto  fi'equently  sings  the  high  notes  like  soprano  singers. 
The  essential  difference  between  the  bass  and  tenor  voices, 
and  between  the  contralto  and  soprano,  consists  in  their 
tone  or  '  timbre/  which  distinguishes  them  even  when 
they  are  singing  the  same  note.  The  qualities  of  the 
barytone  and  mezzo-soprano  voices  are  less  marked ;  the 
barytone  being  intermediate  between  the  bass  and  tenor, 
the  mezzo-soprano  between  the  contralto  and  soprano.  They 
have  also  a  middle  position  as  to  pitch  in  the  scale  of  the 
male  and  female  voices. 

The  different  pitch  of  the  male  and  the  female  voice 
depends  on  the  different  length  of  the  vocal  cords  in  the 
two  sexes ;  their  relative  length  in  men  and  women  being 
as  three  to  two.  The  difference  of  the  two  voices  in  tone 
or  '  timbre/  is  owing  to  the  different  nature  and  form  of 
the  resounding  walls,  which  in  the  male  larynx  are  much 
more  extensive,  and  form  a  more  acute  angle  anteriorly. 
The  different  qualities  of  the  tenor  and  bass,  and  of  the 
alto  and  soprano  voices,  probably  depend  on  some  pecu- 
liarities of  the  ligaments,  and  the  membranous  and  car- 
tilaginous parietes  of  the  laryngeal  cavity,  which  are 
not  at  present  understood,  but  of  which  we  may  form  some 
idea,  by  recollecting  that  musical  instruments  made  of  dif- 
ferent materials,  e.g,,  metallic  and  gut-strings,  may  be  tuned 
to  the  same  note,  but  that  each  will  give  it  with  a  peculiar 
tone  or  *  timbre.' 

The  larynx  of  boys  resembles  the  female  larynx ;  their 
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vocal  cords  before  puberty  have  not  two-thirds  the  length 
which  they  acquire  at  that  period ;  and  the  angle  of  their 
thyroid  cartilage  is  as  little  prominent  as  in  the  female 
larynx.  Boys'  voices  are  alto  and  soprano,  resembling  in 
pitch  those  of  women,  but  louder,  and  differing  somewhat 
from  them  in  tone.  Buf,  after  the  larynx  has  imdergone 
the  change  produced  during  the  period  of  development  at 
puberty,  the  boy's  voice  becomes  bass  or  tenor.  While 
the  change  of  form  is  taking  place,  the  voice  is  said  to 
*  crack ; '  it  becomes  imperfect,  fi^equently  hoarse  and 
crowing,  and  is  unfitted  for  singing  imtil  the  new  tones 
are  brought  under  command  by  practice.  In  eimuchs, 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  testes  before  puberty,  the 
voice  does  not  undergo  this  chcmge.  The  voice  of  most 
old  people  is  deficient  in  tone,  unsteady,  and  more  re- 
stricted in  extent :  the  first  defect  is  owing  to  the  ossifi- 
cation of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  and  the  altered 
condition  of  the  vocal  cord ;  the  want  of  steadiness  arises 
from  the  loss  of  nervous  power  and  command  over  the 
muscles ;  the  result  of  which  is  here,  as  in  other  parts,  a 
tremulous  motion.  These  two  causes  combined  render  the 
voices  of  old  people  void  of  tone,  xmsteady,  bleating,  and 
weak. 

In  any  class  of  persons  arranged,  as  in  an  orchestra, 
according  to  the  characters  of  voices,  each  would  possess, 
with  the  general  characteristics  of  a  bass,  or  tenor,  or  any 
other  kind  of  voice,  some  peculiar  character  by  which  his 
voice  would  be  recognized  from  all  the  rest.  The  con- 
ditions that  determine  these  distinctions  are,  however, 
quite  unknown.  They  are  probably  inherent  in  the 
tissues  of  the  larynx,  and  are  as  indiscernible  as  the 
minute  difierences  that  characterize  men's  features;  one 
often  observes,  in  like  manner,  hereditary  and  family 
pecidiarities  of  voice  as  well  marked  as  those  of  the  limbs 
or  face. 

Most  persons,  particularly  men,  have  the  power,  if  at  all 
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capable  of  singing,  of  modulating  their  voices  through  a 
double  series  of  notes  of  difEerent  character :  namely,  the 
notes  of  the  natural  yoice,  or  chest-notes,  and  the  falsetto 
notes.  The  natural  voice,  which  alone  has  been  hitherto 
considered,  is  fuller,  and  excites  a  distinct  sensation  of  much 
stronger  vibration  and  resonance  than  the  falsetto  voice, 
which  has  more  a  flute-like  character.  The  deeper  notes 
of  the  male  voice  can  be  produced  only  with  the  natural 
voice,  the  highest  with  the  falsetto  only;  the  notes  of  middle 
pitch  can  be  produced  either  with  the  natural  or  falsetto 
voice;  the  two  registers  of  the  voice  are  therefore  not 
limited  in  such  a  manner  as  that  one  ends  when  the  other 
begins,  but  they  lom  in  part  side  by  side. 

The  natural,  or  chest-notes,  are  produced  by  the  ordinary 
vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords.  The  mode  of  production  of 
the  falsetto  notes  is  still  obscure.  By  Miiller  they  are 
thought  to  be  due  to  vibrations  of  only  the  inner  borders 
of  the  vocal  cords.  In  the  opinion  of  Petrequin  and 
Diday,  they  do  not  result  from  vibrations  of  the  vocal  cords 
at  all,  but  from  vibrations  of  the  air  passing  through  the 
aperture  of  the  glottis,  which  they  believe  assumes,  at 
such  times,  the  contour  of  the  embouchure  of  a  flute.  Others 
(considering  some  degree  of  similarity  which  exists  between 
the  falsetto  notes,  and  the  peculiar  tones  called  harmonic, 
which  are  produced  when,  by  touching  or  stopping  a  harp- 
string  at  a  particular  point,  only  a  portion  of  its  length  is 
allowed  to  vibrate)  have  supposed  that,  in  the  falsetto  notes, 
portions  of  the  vocal  ligaments  are  thus  isolated,  and 
made  to  vibrate  while  the  rest  are  held  still.  The  question 
cannot  yet  be  settled ;  but  any  one  in  the  habit  of  singing 
may  assure  himself,  both  by  the  difficulty  of  passing 
smoothly  from  one  set  of  notes  to  the  other,  and  by  the 
necessity  of  exercising  himself  in  both  registers,  lest  he 
should  become  very  deficient  in  one,  that  there  must  be 
some  great  difference  in  the  modes  in  which  their  respective 
notes  are  produced. 
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The  strength  of  the  voice  depends  partly  on  the  degree 
to  which  the  vocal  cords  can  be  made  to  vibrate;  and 
partly  on  the  fitness  for  resonance  of  the  membranes 
and  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  of  the  parietes  of  the  thorax, 
lungs,  and  cavities  of  the  mouth,  nostrils,  and  communi- 
cating sinuses.  It  is  diminished  by  anything  which 
interferes  with  such  capability  of  vibration.  The  intensity 
or  loudness  of  a  given  note  with  maintenance  of  the  same 
*  pitch,'  cannot  be  rendered  greater  by  merely  increasing 
the  force  of  the  current  of  air  through  the  glottis;  for 
increase  of  the  force  of  the  current  of  air,  catena  paribus, 
raises  the  pitch  both  of  the  natiu*al  £ind  the  falsetto  notes. 
Yet,  since  a  singer  possesses  the  power  of  increasing  the 
loudness  of  a  note  from  the  faintest  'piano*  to  'fortis- 
simo '  without  its  pitch  being  altered,  there  must  be  some 
means  of  compensating  the  tendency  of  the  vocal  cords 
to  emit  a  higher  note  when  the  force  of  the  current  of  air 
is  increased.  This  means  evidently  consists  in  modifying 
the  tension  of  the  vocal  cords.  When  a  note  is  rendered 
louder  and  more  intense,  the  vocal  cords  must  be  relaxed 
by  remission  of  the  muscular  action,  in  proportion  as  the 
force  of  the  current  of  the  breath  through  the  glottis  is 
increased.  When  a  note  is  rendered  fainter,  the  reverse  of 
this  must  occur. 

The  arches  of  the  palate  and  the  uvula  become  contracted 
during  the  formation  of  the  higher  notes ;  but  their  con- 
traction is  the  same  for  a  note  of  given  height,  whether  it 
be  falsetto  or  not;  and  in  either  case  the  arches  of  the 
palate  may  be  touched  with  the  finger,  without  the  note 
being  altered.  Their  action,  therefore,  in  the  production 
of  the  higher  notes  seems  to  be  merely  the  result  of  involun- 
tary associate  nervous  action,  excited  by  the  volimtarily 
increased  exertion  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  If  the  pala- 
tine arches  contribute  at  all  to  the  production  of  the  higher 
notes  of  the  natural  voice  and  the  falsetto,  it  can  only  be  by 
their  increased  tension,  strengthening  the  resonance. 
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The  office  of  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx  is  evidentlj  to 
ajSbrd  a  free  space  for  the  yibrations  of  the  lips  of 
the  glottis;  they  may  be  compared  with  the  cavity  at 
the  commencement  of  the  mouth-piece  of  trumpets,  which 
allows  the  free  yibration  of  the  lips. 

SPEECH. 

Besides  the  musical  tones  formed  in  the  larynx,  a  great 
number  of  other  sounds  can  be  produced  in  the  vocal  tubes, 
between  the  glottis  and  the  external  apertures  of  the  air- 
passages,  the  combination  of  which  sounds  into  different 
groups  to  designate  objects,  properties,  actions,  etc.,  con- 
stitutes language.  The  languages  do  not  employ  all  the 
sounds  which  can  be  produced  in  this  manner,  the  com- 
bination of  some  with  others  being  often  difficult.  Those 
sounds  which  are  easy  of  combination  enter,  for  the  most 
part,  into  the  formation  of  the  greater  number  of  lan- 
guages. Each  language  contains  a  certain  number  of 
such  sounds,  but  in  no  one  are  all  brought  together.  On 
the  contrary,  different  languages  are  characterised  by  the 
prevalence  in  them  of  certain  classes  of  these  sounds,  while 
others  are  less  frequent  or  altogether  absent. 

The  sounds  produced  in  speech,  or  articulate  sounds,  are 
commonly  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants  ;  the  distinc- 
tion between  which  is,  that  the  sounds  for  the  former  are 
generated  by  the  larynx,  while  those  for  the  latter  are  pro- 
duced by  interruption  of  the  current  of  air  in  some  part  of 
the  air-passages  above  the  lar}aix.  The  term  consonant 
has  been  given  to  these  because  several  of  them  are  not 
properly  sounded,  except  consonantly  with  a  vowel.  Thus, 
if  it  be  attempted  to  pronounce  aloud  the  consonants 
b,  d,  and  g,  or  their  modifications,  p,  t,  k,  the  intonation 
only  follows  them  in  their  combination  with  a  vowel. 

To  recognize  the  essential  properties  of  the  articulate 
sounds,  we  must,  according  to  M  tiller  first  examine  them 
as  they  are  produced  in  whispering,  «nji  ^<^Ti  Sx£<i«^>A^g5XK^ 
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which  of  them  can  also  be  uttered  in  a  modified  character 
conjoined  with  local  tone.  By  this  procedure  we  find  two 
series  of  sounds  :  in  one  the  sounds  are  mute,  and  cannot 
be  uttered  with  a  vocal  tone ;  the  sounds  of  the  other  series 
can  be  formed  independently  of  voice,  but  are  also  capable 
of  being  uttered  in  conjunction  with  it. 

All  the  vowels  can  be  expressed  in  a  whisper  without 
vocal  tone,  that  is,  mutely.  These  mute  vowel-sounds 
differ,  however,  in  some  measiire,  as  to  their  mode  of 
production,  from  the  consonants.  All  the  mute  consonants 
are  formed  in  the  vocal-tube  above  the  glottis,  or  in  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  or  nose,  by  the  merei,  rushing  of  the 
air  between  the  surfaces  differently  modified  in  disposition. 
But  the  sound  of  the  vowels,  even  when  mute,  has  its 
source  in  the  glottis,  though  its  vocal  cords  are  not  thrown 
into  the  vibrations  necessary  for  the  production  of  voice ; 
and  the  sound  seems  to  be  produced  by  the  passage  of  the 
current  of  air  between  the  relaxed  vocal  cords.  The  same 
vowel  sound  can  be  produced  in  the  larynx  when  the 
mouth  is  closed,  the  nostrils  being  open,  and  the  utterance 
of  all  vocal  tone  avoided.  This  soimd,  when  the  mouth  is 
open,  is  so  modified  by  varied  forms  of  the  oral  cavity,  as 
to  assume  the  characters  of  the  vowels  a,  i,  o,  u,  in  all 
their  modifications. 

The  cavity  of  the  mouth  assumes  the  same  form  for  the 
articulation  of  each  of  the  mute  vowels  as  for  the  cor- 
responding vowel  when  vocalized;  the  only  difference  in 
the  two  cases  lies  in  the  kind  of  sound  emitted  by 
the  larynx.  Krantzenstein  and  Kempelen  have  pointed 
out  that  the  conditions  necessary  for  changing  one  and  the 
same  soimd  into  the  different  vowels,  are  differences  in 
the  size  of  two  parts — the  oral  canal  and  the  oral  opening ; 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  mute  vowels. 
By  oral  canal,  Kempelen  means  here  the  space  between 
the  tongue  and  palate :  for  the  pronunciation  of  certain 
rowels  both  the  opening  oi  \k<&  tiiouVYl  ^axd  the  space  just 
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mentioned  are  widened ;  for  the  pronunciation  of  other 
vowels  both  are  contracted;  and  for  others  one  is  wide, 
the  other  contracted.  Admitting  five  degrees  of  size,  both 
of  the  opening  of  the  mouth  and  of  the  space  between  the 
tongue  and  palate,  Kempelen  thus  states  the  dimensions 
of  these  parts  for  the  following  vowel  sounds  : — 


Vowel. 
a    as  in 

Sound, 
•far' 

Size  of  oral  opening. 
5 

Size  of  oral  canaL 
3 

*  name  * 

*  theme' 

4 
3 

2 
I 

0       „ 
00     „ 

'go' 
*  cool ' 

2 
I 

4 
5 

Another  important  distinction  in  articulate  sounds  is, 
that  the  utterance  of  some  is  only  of  momentary  duration, 
taking  place  during  a  sudden  change  in  the  conformation 
of  the  mouth,  and  being  incapable  of  prolongation  by  a 
continued  expiration.  To  this  class  belong  b,  p,  d,  and  the 
hard  g.  In  the  utterance  of  other  consonants  the  sounds 
may  be  continuous ;  they  may  be  prolonged,  ad  libitum,  as 
long  as  a  particular  disposition  of  the  mouth  and  a  constant 
expiration  are  maintained.  Among  these  consonants  are 
h^m,n,  /,  «,  r,  L  Corresponding  differences  in  respect  to 
the  time  that  may  be  occupied  in  their  utterance  exist  in 
the  vowel-sounds,  and  principally  constitute  the  differences 
of  long  and  short  syllables.  Thus,  the  a  as  in  **  far  "  and 
"  fate,"  the  0  as  in  '*  go  '*  and  **  fort,"  may  be  indefinitely 
prolonged ;  but  the  same  vowels  (or  more  properly  different 
vowels  expressed  by  the  same  letters),  as  in  ''can"  and 
**  fact,"  in  '*  dog"  and  "  rotten,"  cannot  be  prolonged. 

All  sounds  of  the  first  or  explosive  kind  are  insusceptible 
of  combination  with  vocal  tone  ("intonation"),  and  are 
absolutely  mute ;  nearly  all  the  consonants  of  the  second 
or  continuous  kind  may  be  attended  with  **  intonation." 

The  peculiarity  of  speaking,  to  which  the  term  ven- 
triloquism  is   applied,   appears  to  consist   merely  in  the 
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varied  modification  of  the  sounds  produced  in  the  larynx, 
in  imitation  of  the  modifications  which  voice  ordinarily 
suffers  from  distance,  etc.  From  the  observations  of  Mul- 
ler  and  Colombat,  it  seems  that  the  essential  mechanical 
parts  of  the  process  of  ventriloquism  consist  in  taking  a 
full  inspiration,  then  keeping  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and 
neck  fixed,  and  speaking  with  the  mouth  almost  dosed, 
and  the  lips  cind  lower  jaw  as  motionless  as  possible,  while 
air  is  very  slowly  expired  through  a  very  narrow  glottis ; 
care  being  taken  also,  that  none  of  the  expired  air  passes 
through  the  nose.  But,  as  observed  by  Miiller,  much  of 
the  ventriloquist's  skill  in  imitating  the  voices  coming  fix)m 
particular  directions,  consists  in  deceiving  other  senses  than 
hearing.  We  never  distingiiish  very  readily  the  direction 
in  which  sounds  reach  our  ear ;  and,  when  our  attention 
is  directed  to  a  particular  point,  our  imagination  is  very 
apt  to  refer  to  that  point  whatever  sounds  we  may  hear. 

The  tongue,  which  is  usually  credited  with  the  power  of 
speech, — lunguage  and '  speecli  being  often  employed  as 
synonymous  terms — plays  only  a  subordinate,  although 
very  important  part.  This  is  well  shown  by  cases  in  which 
nearly  the  whole  organ  has  been  removed  on  account  of 
disease.  Patients  who  recover  from  this  operation  talk  im- 
l)erfectly,  and  their  voice  is  considerably  modified  ;  but  the 
loss  of  speech  is  confined  to  tliose  letters,  in  the  pronimcia- 
lion  of  which  the  tongue  is  concerned. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 


THE    SE^'SES. 


Sensation  consists  in  the  mind  receiving,  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  system,  and,  usually  as  the  residt 
of  ^flf  action  of  an  external  cause,  a  knowledge  of  certain 
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qualities  or  conditions,  not  of  external  bodies  but  of  the 
nerves  of  sense  themselves;  and  these  qiialities  of  the 
nerves  of  sense  are  in  all  difEerent,  the  nerve  of  each  sense 
having  its  own  peculiar  quality. 

There  are  two  principal  kinds  of  sensation,  named 
common  and  special.  The  first  is  the  consequence  of  the 
ordinary  sensibility  or  feeling  possessed  by  most  parts  of 
the  body,  and  is  manifested  when  a  part  is  touched,  or  in 
any  ordinary  manner  is  stimulated.  According  to  the 
stimulus,  the  mind  perceives  a  sensation  of  heat,  or  cold, 
of  pain,  of  the  contact  of  hard,  soft,  smooth,  or  rough 
objects,  etc.  From  this,  also,  in  morbid  states,  the  mind 
perceives  itching,  tingling,  burning,  aching  and  the  like 
sensations.  In  its  greatest  perfection,  common  sensibility 
constitutes  touch  or  ta€t.  Touch  is,  indeed,  usually  classed 
with  the  special  senses,  and  will  be  considered  in  the  same 
group  with  them ;  yet  it  differs  from  them  in  being  a  pro- 
perty common  to  'many  nerves,  e.g.,  all  the  sensitive  spinal 
nerves,  the  pneumogastric,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  fifth 
cerebral  nerves,  and  in  its  impressions  being  communicable 
through  many  organs. 

Including  the  sense  of  touch,  the  special  senses  are  five 
in  number, — the  senses  of  sight,  hearing,  smell,  taste, 
iind  touch.  The  manifestation  of  each  of  the  first  three 
depends  on  the  existence  of  a  special  nerve ;  the  optic  for 
the  sense  of  sight,  the  auditory  for  that  of  hearing,  and 
the  olfactory  for  that  of  smell.  The  sense  of  taste  appears 
to  be  a  property  common  to  branches  of  the  fifth  and  of  the 
glosso-pharyngeal  nerves. 

The  senses,  by  virtue  of  the  peculiar  properties  of  their 
several  nerves,  make  us  acquainted  with  the  states  of  our 
own  body ;  and  thus  indirectly  inform  us  of  such  qualities 
and  changes  of  external  matter  as  can  give  rise  to  changes 
in  the  condition  of  the  nerves.  That  which  through  the 
medium  of  our  senses  is  actually  perceived  by  the  nund  is, 
indeed,  merely  a  property  or  change  of  condition  of^bur 
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nerres;  but  the  miad   is  accustomed   to  intorpret   UieM 

modifications  in  the  state  of  the  nerves  produced  by  est«rn&I 
influences  as  properties  of  the  external  bodies  themaelTes, 
This  mode  of  regtirding  scnaatious  is  so  habitual  in  the  oaaa 
of  the  sensea  which  ore  more  rarely  affected  by  intemal 
causes,  that  it  is  only  on  reflection  that  wo  perceive  it  to  be 
erroneous.  In  the  case  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  on  the  con- 
trary, where  many  of  tlie  peculiar  sensations  of  the  nerves 
perceived  by  the  sensorium  are  excited  aa  frequently  by 
internal  as  by  external  taiises,  we  more  readily  apprehend 
the  truth.  For  it  is  easily  conceived  that  tlie  feeling  of 
pain  or  pleasure,  for  example,  is  due  to  a  condition  of  the 
nerves,  and  is  not  a  property  of  the  things  which  exeit«  it. 
What  ia  true  of  these  is  true  of  all  other  sensations ;  tha 
mind  perceives  conditions  of  the  optic,  olfactory,  and  othar 
nerves  specifically  dilferent  from  that  of  their  state  of  rest ; 
these  conditions  may  be  excited  by  the  contact  of  external 
objects,  but  they  may  also  be  the  consequence  of  internal 
changes :  in  the  former  cjwe  the  mind,  having  knowledge 
of  the  object    through  either  instinct  or  instruction,    re- 


I 
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invariably  producing  a  sensation  of  light,  of  the  auditory 
nerve  a  sensation  of  some  modification  of  soxmd.  The 
phenomenon  must,  therefore,  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar 
quality  belonging  to  each  nerve  of  special  sense.  It  has 
been  supposed,  indeed,  that  irritation  of  a  nerve  of  special 
sense,  when  excessive,  may  produce  pain ;  but  experiments 
seem  to  have  proved  that  none  of  these  nerves  possess  the 
faculty  of  common  sensibility.  Thus  Magendie  observed 
that  when  the  olfactory  nerves  laid  bare  in  a  dog  were 
pricked,  no  signs  of  pain  were  manifested ;  and  other  ex- 
periments of  his  seemed  to  show  that  both  the  retina  and 
optic  nerve  are  insusceptible  of  pain. 

External  impressions  on  a  nerve  can  give  rise  to  no  kind 
of  sensation  which  cannot  also  be  produced  by  internal 
causes,  exciting  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  same  nerve. 
In  the  case  of  the  sense  of  touch,  this  is  at  once  evident. 
The  sensations  of  the  nerves  of  touch  (or  common  sensi^ 
bility),  excited  by  causes  acting  from  without,  are  those  of 
cold  and  heat,  pain  and  pleasure,  and  innumerable  modifi- 
cations of  these,  which  have  the  same  kind  of  sensation  as 
their  element.  All  these  sensations  are  constantly  being 
produced  by  internal  causes,  in  all  parts  of  our  body  en- 
dowed with  sensitive  nerves.  The  sensations  of  the  nerves 
of  touch  are  therefore  states  or  qualities  proper  to  them- 
selves, and  merely  rendered  manifest  by  exciting  causes, 
whether  external  or  internal.  The  sensation  of  smell,  also, 
may  be  perceived  independently  of  the  application  of  any 
odorous  substance  from  without,  through  the  infiuence 
of  some  internal  condition  of  the  nerve  of  smell.  The 
sensations  of  the  sense  of  vision,  namely,  colour,  light,  and 
darkness,  are  also  often  perceived  independently  of  all 
external  exciting  causes.  So,  also,  whenever  the  auditory 
nerve  is  in  a  state  of  excitement,  the  sensations  peculiar  to 
it,  as  the  sounds  of  ringing,  humming,  etc.,  are  perceived. 

The  same  cause,  whether  internal  or  external,  excites  in 
the  different  senses  different  sensations  \  in  Q8i<(^  ^e&a^  ^^^ 
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eoaaationa  peculiar  to  it.  For  instanci?,  one  uniform  internaJ 
cause,  wliicli  may  act  on  all  the  nerves  of  the  aeiises  in  the 
sarao  manner,  ia  the  accumulation  of  lilood  in  their  capU- 
laiy  vessels,  as  in  congestion  and  inflammation.  This 
one  cause  excites  in  tlio  retina,  while  the  eyes  are  closed, 
the  sensations  of  light  and  lumiuoua  flashes ;  in  the  audi- 
tory nerve,  the  sensation  of  hamming  and  ringing  sounds ; 
in  the  olfactory  nerve,  the  sense  of  odours ;  and  in  the 
aervos  of  feeling,  the  sensation  of  pain.  In  the  same  way, 
also,  a  narcotic  suhatance  introduced  into  the  blood,  excites 
in  the  nerves  of  each  sense  peculiar  symptoms ;  in  the 
optic  nerves,  the  appearance  of  luminous  sparka  before 
the  eyes;  in  the  auditory  nerves,  "  tinnitus  aurium"  ;  and 
in  the  common  sensitive  nerves,  the  sensation  of  creeping 
over  the  surface.  So,  also,  among  ertenial  causes,  the 
stimulus  of  electricity,  or  the  mechanical  influeoco  of  a 
blow,  concussion,  or  pressure,  excites  in  the  eye  the  Bensa- 
tion  of  light  and  colours ;  in  the  ear,  a  aenaa  of  a  loud 
sound  or  of  ringing  ;  in  the  tongue,  a  aaliue  or  acid  taste; 
and  at  the  other  parts  of  the  body,  a  perception  of  peculiar 
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various  morbid  sensations  attending  diseases  of  the  brain, 
the  vision  of  spectra,  and  the  like,  are  of  the  same  kind. 

Again,  although  the  immediate  objects  of  the  perception 
of  our  senses  are  merely  particular  states  induced  in  the 
nerves,  and  felt  as  sensations,  yet,  inasmuch  as  the  nerves 
of  the  senses  are  material  bodies,  and  therefore  participate 
in  the  properties  of  matter  generally,  occupying  space, 
being  susceptible  of  vibratory  motion,  and  capable  of  being 
variously  changed  chemically,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of 
heat  and  electricity,  they  make  known  to  the  mind,  by 
virtue  of  the  different  changes  thus  produced  in  them  by 
external  causes,  not  merely  their  own  condition,  but  also 
some  of  the  different  properties  and  changes  of  condition 
of  exterual  bodies;  as,  e.g,^  progressive  and  tremulous 
motion,  chemical  change,  etc.  The  information  concerning 
external  nature  thus  obtained  by  the  senses,  varies  in  each 
sense,  having  a  relation  to  the  peculiar  qualities  or  energies 
of  the  nerve. 

The  sensation  of  motion  is,  like  motion  itself,  of  two  kinds, 
— ^progressive  aud  vibratory.  The  faculty  of  the  percep- 
tion of  progressive  motion  is  possessed  chiefly  by  the 
senses  of  vision,  touch,  and  taste.  Thus  an  impression  is 
perceived  travelling  from  one  part  of  the  retina  to  another, 
and  the  movement  of  the  image  is  interpreted  by  the 
mind  as  the  motion  of  the  object.  The  same  is  the  case 
in  the  sense  of  touch ;  so  also  the  movement  of  a  sensation 
of  taste  over  the  surface  of  the  organ  of  taste,  can  be 
recognized.  The  motion  of  tremors,  or  vibrations,  is  . 
perceived  by  several  senses,  but  especially  by  those  of 
]  rearing  and  touch.  For  the  sense  of  hearing,  vibrations 
constitute  the  ordinary  stimulus,  and  so  give  rise  to  the 
perception  of  soimd.  By  the  sense  of  touch,  vibrations 
are  perceived  as  tremors,  occasionally  attended  with  the 
general  impression  of  tickling;  for  instance,  when  a 
vibrating  body,  such  as  a  tuning  fork,  is  approximated  to 
a  very  sensible  part  of  the  surface,  the  eye  can.  cotclts^vs^l* 
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eate  to  the  mind  the  image  of  a  vitirating'  body,  and  can 
diBtingiiieb  tlie  vilirations  when  they  are  very  slow ;  it  may 
be  also  that  the  vibrntiona  are  coWnmuicated  to  the  optii- 
aa  to  the  auditory  nerve  in  auch  a  manner  that  it  repeats 
them,  or  receives  their  impulaes. 

We  are  mode  acquainted  with  dumicnl  actions  principally 
by  taste,  smell,  and  touch,  and  by  each  of  these  sensea  in 
the  mode  proper  to  it.  Volatile  bodies  disturbing  the 
conditions  of  the  nerves  by  a  chemical  action,  ejiert  the 
greatest  influence  upon  the  organ  of  amell;  and  many 
nutttera  act  on  timt  sense  which  produce  no  impression 
upon  tlie  organs  of  taste  and  touch, — for  esamplo,  many 
odorous  subatancea,  as  the  vapour  of  metala,  such  aa  lead, 
and  the  vapour  of  many  minerals.  Some  volatile  sub- 
stances, however,  are  perceived  not  only  by  the  sense  of 
smell,  but  also  by  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  provided 
they  are  of  a  nature  adapted  to  disturb  chemically  the 
condition  of  tlioso  organs,  and  in  case  of  the  organ  of 
taste,  to  be  dissolved  by  the  fluids  covering  it.  Thus,  the 
i  of  horse-radish  and    mustard,    and    acrid    suGTo- 
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in  disease  is  felt  as  if  the  sound  came  from  some  distance  : 
the  mind  referring  it  to  the  outer  world  from  which  it  is  in 
the  habit  of  receiving  the  like  impression. 

Moreover,  the  mind  not  only  perceives  the  sensations, 
and  interprets  them  according  to  ideas  previously  obtained, 
but  it  has  a  direct  influence  upon  them,  imparting  to  them 
intensity  by  its  faculty  of  attention.  Without  simultaneous 
attention,  all  sensations  are  only  obscurely,  if  at  all,  per- 
ceived. If  the  mind  be  torpid  in  indolence,  or  if  the 
attention  be  withdrawn  from  the  nerves  of  sense  in  in- 
tellectual contemplation,  deep  speculations,  or  an  intense 
passion,  the  sensations  of  the  nerves  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind ;  they  are  not  perceived, — that  is  to 
say,  they  are  not  communicated  to  the  conscious  ''  self,"  or 
with  so  little  intensity,  that  the  mind  is  unable  to  retain  the 
impression,  or  only  recollects  it  some  time  after,  when  it  is 
freed  from  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  idea  which 
had  occupied  it. 

This  power  of  attention  to  the  sensations  derived  from  a 
single  organ,  may  also  be  exercised  in  a  single  portion  of 
a  sentient  organ,  and  thus  enable  one  to  discern  the  detail 
of  what  would  otherwise  be  a  single  sensation.  For 
example,  by  well-directed  attention,  one  can  distinguish 
each  of  the  many  tones  simultaneously  emitted  by  an 
orchestra,  and  can  even  follow  the  weaker  tones  of  one  in- 
strument apart  from  the  other  sounds,  of  which  the  impres- 
sions being  not  attended  to  are  less  vividly  perceived.  So, 
also,  if  one  endeavours  to  direct  attention  to  the  whole  field 
of  vision  at  the  same  time,  nothing  is  seen  distinctly ;  but 
when  the  attention  is  directed  first  to  this,  then  to  that  part, 
and  analyses  the  detail  of  the  sensation,  the  part  to  which 
the  mind  is  directed  is  perceived  with  more  distinctness  than 
the  rest  of  the  same  sensation. 
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THE    SENSE    OF   SMELL. 

The  sense  of  smell  ordinarily  requires,  for  its  excitement 
to  a  state  of  activity,  the  action  of  external  matters,  which 
action  produces  certain  changes  in  the  olfactory  nerve ;  and 
this  nerve  is  susceptible  of  an  infinite  variety  of  states  de- 
pendent on  the  nature  of  the  external  stimulus. 

The  first  condition  essential  to  the  sense  of  smell  is  the 
existence  of  a  special  nerve,  the  changes  in  whose  condition 
are  perceived  as  sensations  of  odour ;  for  no  other  nerve  is 
capable  of  these  sensations,  even  though  acted  on  by  the 
same  causes.  The  same  substance  which  excites  the  sen- 
sation of  smell  in  the  olfactory  nerves  may  cause  another 
peculiar  sensation  through  the  nerves  of  taste,  and  may  pro- 
duce an  irritating  and  burning  sensation  on  the  nerves  of 
touch ;  but  the  sensation  of  odour  is  yet  separate  and  distinct 
from  these,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously  perceived. 
The  second  condition  of  smell  is  a  peculiar  state  of  the  olfac- 
tory nerve,  or  a  peculiar  change  produced  in  it  by  the 
stimulus  or  odorous  substance. 

The  material  causes  of  odours  are,  usually,  in  the  case  of 
ftnimftlfl  living  in  the  air,  either  solids  suspended  in  a  state 
of  extremely  fine  division  in  the  atmosphere ;  or  gaseous 
exhalations  often  of  so  subtile  a  nature  that  they  can  be 
detected  by  no  other  re-agent  than  the  sense  of  smell  itself. 
The  matters  of  odour  must,  in  all  cases,  be  dissolved  in  the 
mucus  of  the  mucous  membrane  before  they  can  be  imme- 
diately applied  to,  or  affect  the  olfactory  nerves ;  therefore 
a  further  condition  necessary  for  the  perception  of  odours  is, 
that  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nasal  cavity  be  moist. 
When  the  Schneiderian  membrane  is  dry,  the  sense  of  smell 
is  impaired  or  lost;  in  the  first  stage  of  catarrh,  when 
the  secretion  of  mucus  within  the  nostrils  is  lessened,  the 
faculty  of  perceiving  odour  is  either  lost,  or  rendered  very 
imperfect. 

In  animals  living  in  the  air,  it  is  also  requisite  that  the 
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odorous  matter  Hhould  be  transmitted  in  a  current  through 
the  nostrils.  This  is  effected  hy  an  inspiratoiy  movement, 
the  mouth  being  closed ;  hence  we  have  voluntai?  influence 
over  the  sense  of  smell ;  for  by  interrupting  respiration 
we  prevent  the  perception  of  odours,  and  by  repeated  quick 
in^iration,  assisted,  as  in  the  act  of  miffing,  by  the  action 
of  the  nostrils,  we  render  the  impression  more  intense  (see 
p.  224). 

The  human  organ  of  smell  is  essentially  formed  by  the 
filaments  of  the  olfactoiy  nerves,  distributed  in  minute 


Pig.  \^f>.' 


arrangement,  in  the  mucous  membrane  coveting  the  upper 
third  of  the  septum  of  the  nose,  the  superior  turbinated  or 
spongy  bone,  the  upper  part  of  the  middle  turbinated  bone, 
and  the  upper  wall  of  the  nasal  cavities  beneath  the  <sibri- 
form  plates  of  the  ethmoid  bones  (figs.  176  and  177). 
This  olfactory  region  ia  covered  by  cells  of  cylindneal  epi- 


*  Pig.  1 76.  Nerves  of  the  septum  nasi,  seen  from  the  right  side  <&om 
Sappef  after  Hinchfeld  and  X^veUle).  ]. — I,  the  olfactory  bulb ; 
I,  the  olfactoiy  nerres  peseiog  through  111^  fontmina  of  the  cribriform 
jilate,  imd  descending  to  be  distributed  on  the  septum ;  1,  the  internal 
iir  septal  twig  of  the  nasal  bnincli  of  the  ophthutmic  nerve ;  3,  naw- 
pulutine  nerrea. 
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thelium  not  provided  witli  cilia;  andimtorspersed  with  these 
are  peculiar  fusiform  cells  with  fine  proooonoo,  called  olfactory 
c«lls.   They  are  eupposed  to  have  some  connection  with  the 
j-,^  ,-j  >  terminal    filaments    of 

the  olfactory  nerve.  The 
lower,  (a  retpiraton/ 
part,  BB  it  is  called,  of 
the  nasal  foseee  is  linod 
by  et/lindrkal  ciliated 
epitheUum,  except  in 
the  region  of  the  nos- 
trils, where  it  is  tqua- 
mou: 

In  all  the  distribu- 
tion, the  branches  of 
the  olfactory  nerves  re- 
tain much  of  the  same 
soft  and  greyish  tex- 
ture which  distinguiBhes 
tlieir  trunis  (as  the  olfactory  lobes  of  the  brain  are  called) 
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The  sense  of  smell  is  derived  exclusively  flirougli  those 
parts  of  the  nasal  cavities  in  which  the  olfactory  nerves 
are  distributed;  the  accessory  cavities  or  sinuses  com- 
municating with  the  nostrils  seem  to  have  no  relation  to  it. 
Air  impregnated  with  the  vapour  of  camphor  was  injected 
by  Deschamps  into  the  fronted  sinus  through  a  fistulous 
opening,  and  Richerand  injected  odorous  substances  into 
the  antrum  of  Highmore;  but  in  neither  case  was  any 
odour  perceived  by  the  patient.  The  purposes  of  these 
sinuses  appear  to  be,  that  the  bones,  necessarily  large  for 
the  action  of  the  muscles  and  other  parts  connected  with 
them,  may  be  as  light  as  possible,  and  that  there  may  be 
more  room  for  the  resonance  of  the  air  in  vocalising.  The 
former  purpose,  which  is  in  other  bones  obtained  by  fiUing 
their  cavities  with  fat,  is  here  attained,  as  it  is  in  many 
bones  of  birds,  by  their  being  fiUed  with  air. 

All  parts  of  the  nasal  cavities,  whether  or  not  they  can 
be  the  seats  of  the  sense  of  smell,  are  endowed  with  com- 
mon sensibility  by  the  nasal  branches  of  the  first  and 
second  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve.  Hence  the  sensations 
of  cold,  heat,  itching,  tickling,  and  pain ;  and  the  sensa- 
tion of  tension  or  pressure  in  the  nostrils.  That  these 
nerves  cannot  perform  the  function  of  the  olfactory  nerves 
is  proved  by  cases  in  which  the  sense  of  smell  is  lost,  while 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  remains  susceptible  of 
the  various  modifications  of  common  sensation  or  touch. 
But  it  is  often  difficult  to  disting^uish  the  sensation  of  smeU 
from  that  of  mere  feeling,  and  to  ascertain  what  belongs 
to  each  separately.  This  is  the  case  particularly  with  the 
sensations  excited  in  the  nose  by  acrid  vapours,  as  of  am- 
monia, horse-radish,  mustard,  etc.,  which  resemble  much 
the  sensations  of  the  nerves  of  touch  ;  and  the  difficulty  is 
the  greater,  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  acrid  vapours 
have  nearly  the  same  action  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  eyelids.  It  was  because  the  common  sensibility  of 
the  nose  to  these  irritating  substances  remained  after  thA 
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destruction  of  the  olfactory  nervee,  that  Magendie  waa  led 
to  believe  the  £fth  nerve  might  exercise  the  special  sense. 

Animals  do  not  all  equally  perceive  the  same  odours ; 
the  odours  most  plainly  perceived  by  an  herbivorous  animal 
and  by  a  carnivorous  animal  are  different.  The  Camivora 
have  the  power  of  detecting  most  accurately  by  the  smell 
the  special  peculiarities  of  animal  matters,  and  of  track- 
ing other  animals  by  the  scent ;  but  have  apparentiy  very 
little  sensibility  to  the  odours  of  plants  and  flowers. 
Herbivorous  animals  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  latter, 
and  have  a  narrower  sensibility  to  animal  odours,  especially 
to  such  as  proceed  from  other  individuals  than  their  own 
species.  Man  is  far  inferior  to  many  animals  of  both 
classes  in  respect  of  the  acuteness  of  smell ;  but  his  sphere 
of  susceptibility  to  various  odours  is  more  imiform  and 
extended.  The  cause  of  this  difference  lies  probably  in 
the  endowments  of  the  cerebral  parts  of  the  olfactory 
apparatus. 

Opposed  to  the  sensation  of  an  agreeable  odour  is  that 
of  a  disagreeable  or  disgusting  odour,  which  corresponds 
to  the  sensations  of  pain,  dazzling  and  disharmony  of 
colours,  and  dissonance  in  the  other  senses.  The  cause 
of  this  difference  in  the  effect  of  different  odours  is  un- 
known ;  but  this  much  is  certain,  that  odours  are  pleasant 
or  offensive  in  a  relative  sense  only,  for  many  animftl^i 
pass  their  existence  in  the  midst  of  odours  which  to  us  are 
highly  disagreeable.  A  great  difference  in  this  respect  is, 
indeed,  observed  amongst  men:  many  odours,  generally 
thought  agreeable,  are  to  some  persons  intolerable;  and 
different  persons  describe  differentiy  the  sensations  that 
they  severally  derive  from  the  same  odorous  substances. 
There  seems  also  to  be  in  some  persons  an  insensibility  to 
certain  odours,  comparable  with  that  of  the  eye  to  certain 
colours ;  and  among  different  persons,  as  great  a  difference 
in  the  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  as  among  others  in 
the  acuteness  of  sight.     We  have  no  exact  proof  that  a 
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relation  of  harmony  and  diBharmony  exists  betvi'een  odours 
as  between  colours  and  sounds ;  though  it  is  probable  that 
such  is  the  case,  since  it  certainly  is  so  with  regard  to  the 
sense  of  taste;  and  since  such  a  relation  would  account 
in  some  measure  for  the  different  degrees  of  perceptive 
power  in  different  persons ;  for  as  some  have  no  ear  for 
music  (as  it  is  said),  so  others  have  no  clear  iappreciation 
of  the  relation  of  odours,  and  therefore  little  pleasure  in 
them. 

The  sensations  of  the  olfactory  nerves,  independent  of 
the  external  application  of  odorous  substances,  have 
hitherto  been  little  studied.  It  has  been  found  that 
solutions  of  inodorous  substances,  such  as  salts,  excite  no 
sensation  of  odour  when  injected  into  the  nostrils.  The 
friction  of  the  electric  machine  is,  however,  known  to 
produce  a  smell  like  that  of  phosphorus.  Ritter,  too,  has 
observed,  that  when  galvanism  is  applied  to  the  organ  of 
smell,  besides  the  impulse  to  sneeze,  and  the  tickling 
sensation  excited  in  the  filaments  of  the  fifth  nerve,  a 
smell  like  that  of  ammonia  was  excited  by  the  negative 
pole,  and  an  acid  odour  by  the  positive  pole ;  whichever  of 
these  sensations  was  produced,  it  remained  constant  as  long 
as  the  circle  was  closed,  and  changed  to  the  other  at  the 
moment  of  the  circle  being  opened.  Frequently  a  person 
smells  something  which  is  not  present,  and  which  other 
persons  cannot  smell ;  this  is  very  frequent  with  nervous 
people,  but  it  occasionally  happens  to  every  one.  In  a 
man  who  was  constantly  conscious  of  a  bad  odour,  the 
arachnoid  was  found  after  death,  by  MM.  Cullerier  and 
Maignault,  to  be  beset  with  deposits  of  bone ;  and  in  the 
middle  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  were  scrofulous  cysts 
in  a  state  of  suppuration.  Dubois  was  acquainted  with  a 
man  who,  ever  after  a  fall  from  his  horse,  which  occurred 
several  years  before  his  death,  believed  that  he  smelt  a  bad 
odour. 
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The  eyeball  or  the  organ  of  vidon  (fig.  17S)  oonuatsof  a 
variety  of  structures  which  may  bo  tbua  enumerated : — 


The  Klerotic,  or  outormost  coat,  eavelopes  about  five- 
aizths  of  the  eyeball :  continuous  with  it,  in  &ont,  and 
occupying  the  remaining  sixth,  is  the  cornea.  The  cornea 
and  front  portion  of  tbe  sclerotic  are  covered  by  mucous 
membrane, — the  conjunctiva ;  that  which  covers  the  front 
of  the  cornea  beiiig  little  more  than  squamous  epithelium. 
Immediately  within  the  sclerotic  is  the  choroid  coat,  and 
within  the  choroid  is  the  retina.  The  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball is  well-nigh  filled  by  the  aqueous  and  vitreoiu  humours 
and  the  crystalline  Isns ;  but  also,  there  is  suspended  iu  the 
interior  a  contractile  and  perforated  curtain, — the  tVti,  for 
regulating  the  admission  of  light,  and  behind  the  junction 
of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  is  the  ciliary  muscle,  the  func- 
tion of  which  is  to  adapt  the  eye  for  seeing  objects  at  various 
distances. 
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These  etructures  may  be  now  examined  rather  more  in 
detail. 

The  Klerotie  coat  is  composed  of  connectiTe  tissne, 
arranged  in  Tariously  disposed  and  intercommunicating 
layers.  It  ia  strong,  tough,  and  opaque,  and  not  very 
elastic. 

The  eomea  (fig,  179)  is,  lite  the  sclerotic,  with  which  it 


is  continuous,  chiefly  of  a  fibrous 
structure,  but  the  fibres  are  bo 
modified  and  arranged  as  to  form 
a  transparent  membrane  for  the 
passage  of  light.  Both  in  front  of 
and  behind  the  fibrous  tissue  of 
the  cornea  is  a  structureless  elastic 
membrane  with  epithelium. 

The  choroid,  which  is  the  next 
tunic  of  the  eye  within  the  sclerotic 
and  immediately  outside  the  retina, 
consists  of  a  thin  and  highly  vascu- 
lar membrane,  of  which  the  inter- 
nal surface  is  covered  by  a  layer 
of  black  pigment  cells.  The  prin- 
cipal use  of  the  choroid  is  to  absorb, 
by  means  of  its  pigment,  those  rays 
of  light  which  pass  through  the 
transparent  retina,  and  thus  to 
prevent  their  being  thrown  again 
upon  the  retina,  so  as  to  interfere 


Pig.  179.' 


•  Fig.  179.  StructQro  of  the  corner  (nfter  Bowman).  A^,BtiC,*j^ 
A,  SrnaU  portion  of  a  v?rticnl  Bcotion  of  tha  cornea  in  the  adult ;  a,  con- 
jimctivol  eyithelimn  ;  6,  anterior  olaatic  lamina ;  itod,  fibrous  lamiiue 
witli  unclear  bodies  iuterspersed  b«twt:en  them  ;  c,  fibres  shooting 
tliroiigh  Boms  of  these  hiyers  from  the  external  elastic  hunina  ;  d,  pos- 
terior elastic  lamina  or  membrane  of  Dsmours  ;  c,  internal  epithelinm 
of  d.  B,  epithelinm  of  the  membrane  of  Uamours,  as  seen  lodcing 
towards  its  sorfuce.     C,  the  same  seen  in  section. 
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with  the    diettnctiiess    of 

the  images  there  formed. 

Hence   aoimala   in    which 

the  choroid  is  destitute  <rf 

pigment,  and  humen  Albi- 

.    iioee,  are  dazzled  by  d&j- 

1   light  and  see  beat  in  the 

'    twilight.   The  choroid  coat 

ends  in  &out  in  what  are 

called  the  cUiaiy  proceisei 

i&g.  1 80). 

The  rettna  (fig.  i8i)is 
a    delicate    membrane, 

ththe 
vity  directed  forwards 
nnd  ending  in  front,  1 
file  outer  part  of  the 
(^  ciliary  processes  in  a 
notched  1 
1   serratn.      Semi- 
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vessels.  It  resulta  from  the  sudden  spreading  out  or  ex- 
pansioTi  of  tlie  optic  nerre,  of  whose  terminal  fibred,  appa- 
rently deprived  of  their  external  white  subetance,  together 
with  nerve-cells,  it  la  essentially  composed. 

Exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  retina,  and  at  a  point  thus 
corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the 
eye  in  which  the  sense  of  vision  ^ 
is  most  perfect,  ia  a  round  yellow- 
ish elevated  spot,  about  -^j.  of  an 
inch  in  diameter,  having  a  , 
minut«  aperture  at  its  summit, 
and  called  after  its  discoverer  the 
yelloie  ipot  of  Stemmering.  It  is 
not  covered  by  the  fibrous  part 
of  the  retina,  but  a  layer  of 
elosely-set  cells  passes  over  it, 
and  in  its  centre  is  a  minute 
depression  called  fovea  cmtralU. 
Aboat  t'^  of  an  inch  to  the 
inner  side  of  the  yellow  spot,  and 
consequently  of  the  axis  of  the 
eye,  is  the  point  at  which  the 
optic  nerve  spreads  out  its  fibres 
to  form  the  retina.     This  is  the 


*  Fig.  181.  Veittcal  section  ofa  small  part  of  tlin  retina  (after  Kolliker), 
'*°.  A,  entire  section  of  a  small  part  of  the  retina;  B,  two  canes  ra. 
presented  sepu^tely  in  their  coDuectioii  nith  the  fibres  of  Miiller  and 
other  Etrnctures  ;  C,  two  rods  represented  separate)  j  in  their  connsctioa 
with  the  gmtinles,  fibres  of  Uiillor  and  the  neTve-cells ;  1,  columnar 
layer  ;  a,  in  A  and  C,  the  rods,  in  B,  the  tetminal  part  of  the  cano  ;  t, 
cones  ;  2,  granular  layer  ;  c,  outer  layer  of  naclei  (striated  corpuscles  of 
Henle) ;  d,  inner  layer  of  naclei ;  /,  inter.naclear  layer  ;  3,  nerrons 
layer  ;  g,  fine  molecnkr  substance  outside  A,  the  nerveH^elts ;  k,  nsrre- 
fibres  ;  I,  membrana  limitans ;  e,  innor  ends  of  the  fibres  of  UQUm 
resting  on  the  limiting  membrane. 
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only  point  of  the  surface  of  the  retina  from  wlddi  the 
power  of  vision  is  absent. 

On  making  a  vertical  section  of  the  retina,  it  is  seen, 
under  the  microscope,  to  be  composed  of  several  layers 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  structure  and  arrangement, 
while  besides  these  there  are  fibres,  the  so-called  fibres  of 
MuUer,  which  extend  through  the  different  layers,  and 
perforate  them,  so  to  speak.  Fig.  182  represents  a  verti- 
cal section  of  a  small  piece  of  the  retina.  On  examina- 
tion it  will  be  seen  that  there  are  three  principal  layers, 
bounded  on  the  inner  aspect  by  a  membrana  Umitans, 
and  on  the  outer  by  the  choroid  coat.  I.  The  outermost 
is  the  membrane  of  Jacob,  or  the  columnar  layer.  2.  In 
the  middle  is  the  granular  layer.  3.  The  innermost 
is  the  nervous  layer.  Each  of  these  layers,  again,  is  com- 
posed of  different  strata,  after  the  fashion  shown  in  the 
figure. 

The  columnar  layer  (Jacob's  membrane)  is  composed  of 
cylindrical  or  staff-shaped,  transparent  and  highly  refrac- 
tive bodies,  arranged  perpendicularly  to  the  surfeu^e  of  the 
retina,  with  their  outer  extremities  imbedded,  to  a  greater 
or  less  depth,  in  a  layer  of  black  pigment  of  the  choroid 
coat.  Recent  researches  seem  to  have  determined  that 
this  membrane,  instead  of  being,  as  was  formerly  con- 
sidered, an  independent  covering,  is  intimately  associated, 
both  in  structure  and  function,  with  the  sensitive  part  of 
the  retina;  for  the  conical  and  staff-shaped  bodies,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  appear  to  be  connected,  by  means  of 
delicate  fibres  issuing  from  them,  with  the  nerve-vesicles 
of  the  retina,  and  even  to  become  continuous  with  the 
radiating  processes  which  some  of  these  vesicles  present. 
Concerning  the  use  of  these  bodies,  the  discovery  of  their 
connection  with  the  sensitive  part  of  the  retina  supports 
the  opinion  entertained  by  KoUiker  and  H.  Miiller,  that 
their  special  office  is  to  receive  and  transmit  impressions 
ofUght 
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The  structures  of  which  the  granular  layer  is  composed 
are  indicated  in  the  figure. 

The  nervous  layer  is  composed  of  nerve-corptucles  and 
neTYe-fibres,  The  nerve-corpuscles  are  the  outermost,  and 
are  most  numerous  over  the  yellow  spot,  and  absent  alto- 
gether from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  optic  nerye. 
They  are  imbedded  in  fine  molecular  matter,  which  also 
forms  a  layer  outside  them.  The  nerve-Jibres  radiate  as  a 
fine  membranous  network  from  the  point  of  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve,  of  whose  fibres  they  are  the  continuation. 
They  end  probably  in  the  TLerYe-corpuscles.  The  fibres  are 
absent  frt)m  the  yellow  spot. 

Two  of  the  fibres  ofMuller  are,  for  the  sake  of  illustra- 
tion, arranged  in  the  figure  separately  on  each  side  of  the 
layer  which  they  perforate.  About  the  connection  of  the 
fibres  of  Miiller  there  is  some  imcertainty.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  connected  by  their  outer  ends  with  the  rods 
and  cones ;  and  by  their  imiery  which  are  thought  to  be 
modifications  of  connective  tissue,  they  rest  on  the  mem^ 
hrana  limitans.  Between  these  points  they  are  supposed 
to  have  connections  also  with  some  of  the  other  structures 
through  which  they  pass,  especially  with  the  inner  layer 
of  nuclei. 

The  retinal  blood-vessels  ramify  chiefly  in  the  nervous 
layer. 

The  structures  which  have  been  just  described  are  modi- 
fied in  their  distribution  over  the  yellow  spot  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  : — Of  the  colunmar  layer,  or  membrana  Jacobi, 
the  cones  greatly  predominate ;  of  the  nervous  layers  the 
cells  are  numerous,  while  the  nerve^^r^^  are  absent. 
There  are  capillaries  here,  but  none  of  the  larger  branches 
of  the  retinal  arteries.  Opposite  the  fovea  centralis,  there 
are,  moreover,  neither  the  granular,  nor  the  fine  molecular 
layer,  nor  the  fibres  of  Miiller. 

By  means  of  the  retina  and  the  other  parts  just  described^ 
a  provision  is  afforded  for  enabling  the  termvciAi  ^t^i&  ^^ 
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the  optic  nerve  to  receive  the  impression  of  rays  of  light, 
and  to  communicate  them  to  the  brain,  in  which  they  excite 
the  sensation  of  vision.  But  that  light  should  produce  in 
the  retina  images  of  the  objects  from  which  it  comes,  it  is 
necessary  that,  when  emitted  or  reflected  from  determinate 
parts  of  the  external  objects,  it  should  stimulate  only 
corresponding  parts  of  the  retina.  For  as  light  radiates 
from  a  luminous  body  in  all  directions,  when  the  media 
offer  no  impediment  to  its  transmission,  a  luminous  'point 
will  necessarily  illuminate  all  parts  of  a  surface,  such  as 
the  retina  opposed  to  it,  and  not  merely  one  single  point. 
A  retina,  therefore,  without  any  optical  apparatus  placed 
in  front  of  it  to  separate  the  light  of  different  objects,  would 
see  nothing  distinctly,  but  would  merely  perceive  the 
general  impression  of  daylight,  and  distinguish  it  from  the 
night.  Accordingly,  we  find  that  in  man,  and  all  ver- 
tebrate animals,  certain  transparent  refracting  media  are 
placed  in  front  of  the  retina  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
together  into  one  point,  the  different  divergent  rays  emitted 
by  each  point  of  the  external  body,  and  of  giving  them  such 
directions  that  they  shall  fall  on  corresponding  points  of 
the  retina,  and  thus  produce  an  exact  image  of  the  object 
from  which  they  proceed.  These  refracting  media  are,  in 
the  order  of  succession  from  without  inwards,  the  cornea, 
the  aqueous  humour,  the  crystalline  lens,  and  the  vitreous 
humour  (fig.  178). 

The  cornea,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  already 
referred  to  (p.  637),  is  in  a  twofold  manner  capable  of 
refracting  and  causing  convergence  of  the  rays  of  light 
that  fall  upon  and  traverse  it.  It  thus  affects  them  first, 
by  its  density ;  for  it  is  a  law  in  optics  that  when  rays  of 
light  pass  from  a  rarer  into  a  denser  medium,  if  they  im- 
pinge upon  the  surface  in  a  direction  removed  from  the 
perpendicular,  they  are  bent  out  of  their  former  direction 
towards  that  of  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the 
denser  medium ;  and,  secondly,  by  its  convexity ;  for  it  is 
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another  law  in  optics  that  rays  of  light  impinging  npon  a 
convex  transparent  surface,  are  refracted  towards  the 
centre,  those  being  most  refracted  which  are  farthest  from 
the  centre  of  the  convex  surfisice* 

Behind  the  cornea  is  a  space  containing  a  thin  watery 
fluid,  the  aqueous  humour ^  holding  in  solution  a  small  quan- 
tity of  chloride  of  sodium  and  extractive  matter.  The 
space  containing  the  aqueous  humour  is  divided  into  an 
anterior  and  posterior  chamber  by  a  membranous  partition, 
the  irisy  to  be  presently  again  mentioned.  The  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  aqueous  humour  on  the  rays  of  light  travers- 
ing it,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  Its  chief  use,  probably, 
is  to  assist  in  filling  the  eyeball,  so  as  to  maintain  its  proper 
convexity,  and  at  the  same  time  to  furnish  a  medium  in 
which  the  movements  of  the  iris  can  take  place. 

Behind  the  aqueous  humour  and  the  iris,  and  imbedded 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  me-  p.      «  , 

dium  next  to  be  described,  viz., 
the  vitreous  humour,  is  seated  a 
doubly-convex  body,  the  crystal' 
line  lens,  which  is  the  most  im- 
portant refracting  structure  of 
the  eye.  The  structure  of  the 
lens  is  very  complex.  It  consists 
essentially  of  fibres  united  side 
by  side  to  each  other,  and 
arranged  together  in  very  numerous  laminae,  which  are  so 
placed  upon  one  another,  that  when  hardened  in  spirit 
the  lens  splits  into  three  portions,  in  the  form  of  sectors, 
each  of  which  is  composed  of  superimposed  concentric 
laminse.  The  lens  increases  in  density  and,  consequently^ 
in  power  of  refraction,  from  without  inwards ;  the  central 


•  Fig.  183.  Laminated  structure  of  the  crystalline  lens  (from  Arnold). 
\. — The  laminae  are  split  up  after  hardening  in  alcohol  I,  the  denser 
central  part  or  nucleus  ;  2,  the  successive  external  layers. 

T  1  'L 
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part,  iisuallj  termed  the  nudeus,  being  the  most  dense. 
The  density  of  the  lens  increases  with  age;  it  is  com*- 
parativelj  soft  in  infancy,  but  very  firm  in  advanced  life : 
it  is  also  more  spherical  at  an  early  period  of  life  than  in 
old  age. 

The  vitreous  humour  constitutes  nearly  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  globe  of  the  eye.  It  fills  up  the  space  between  the 
retina  and  the  lens,  and  its  soft  jelly-like  substance  con^ 
sists  essentially  of  numerous  layers,  formed  of  delicate, 
simple  membrane,  the  spaces  between  which  are  fiUed  with 
a  watery,  pellucid  fluid.  It  probably  exercises  some  share 
in  refracting  the  rays  of  light  to  the  retina ;  but  its  princi- 
pal use  appears  to  be  that  of  giving  the  proper  distension 
to  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  of  keeping  the  surface  of  the 
retina  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  lens. 

As  already  observed,  the  space  occupied  by  the  aqueous 
humour  is  divided  into  two  portions  by*  a  vertically-placed 
membranous  diaphragm,  termed  the  iris,  provided  with 
a  central  aperture,  the  pupil,  for  the  transmission  of  light 
The  iris  is  composed  of  organic  muscular  fibres  imbedded 
in  ordinary  fibro-cellular  or  connective  tissue.  The  mus«> 
cular  fibres  of  the  iris  have  a  direction,  for  the  most  part, 
radiating  from  the  circumference  towards  the  pupil ;  but 
as  they  approach  the  pupillary  marg^,  they  assume  a 
circulto*  direction,  and  at  the  very  edge  form  a  complete 
ring.  By  the  contraction  of  the  radiating  fibres,  the  size 
of  the  pupil  is  enlarged  :  by  the  contraction  of  the  circular 
ones,  which  resemble  a  kind  of  sphincter,  it  is  diminished. 
The  object  effected  by  the  movements  of  the  iris,  is  the 
regulation  of  the  quantity  of  light  transmitted  to  the 
retina;  the  quantity  of  which  is,  cmteris  paribus,  directly 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  pupillary  aperture.  The 
posterior  surface  of  the  iris  is  coated  with  a  layer  of  dark 
pigment,  so  that  no  rays  of  light  can  pass  to  the  retina, 
except  such  as  are  admitted  through  the  aperture  of  the 

pupil. 
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The  ciliary  muscle  is  composed  of  organic  muscular  fibres, 
which  form  a  narrow  zone  around  the  interior  of  the  eye- 
ball, near  the  line  of  junction  of  the  cornea'  with  the 
sclerotic,  and  just  behind  the  outer  border  of  the  iris  (fig. 
178).  The  outermost  fibres  of  this  muscle  are  attached  in 
front  to  the  inner  part  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  at  their 
line  of  junction,  and,  diverging  somewhat,  are  fixed  to  the 
ciliary  processes,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  choroid  imme- 
diately behind  them.  The  inner  fibres,  immediately  within 
the  preceding,  form  a  circular  zone  around  the  interior  of 
the  eye-ball,  outside  the  ciliary  processes.  They  compose 
the  ring  formerly  called  the  ciliary  ligament. 

The  function  of  this  muscle  is  to  adapt  the  eye  for 
seeing  objects  at  various  distances.  The  manner  in 
which  it  effects  this  object  will  be  considered  afterwards 
(p.  650). 

The  contents  of  the  ball  of  the  eye  are  surrounded  and 
kept  in  position  by  the  cornea,  and  the  dense,  fibrous  mem- 
brane before  referred  to  as  the  sclerotic,  which,  besides  thus 
encasing  the  contents  of  the  eye,  serves  to  give  attach- 
ment to  the  various  muscles  by  which  the  movements 
of  the  eye-ball  are  effected.  These  muscles,  and  the 
nerves  supplying  them,  have  been^  already  considered 
(p.  539, ^ew^)- 

Of  the  Phenomena  of  Vision. 

The  essential  constituents  of  the  optical  apparatus  of  the 
eye  may  be  thus  enumerated : — a  nervous  structure  to 
receive  and  transmit  to  the  brain  the  impressions  of  light ; 
certain  refracting  media  for  the  purpose  of  so  disposing  of 
the  rays  of  light  traversing  them  as  to  throw  a  correct 
image  of  an  external  body  on  the  retina;  a  contractilQ 
diaphragm  with  a  central  aperture  for  regulating  the 
quantity  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye ;  and  a  contractile 
structure  by  which  the  chief  refracting  in»31\xx£v  ^^\% 
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ooQtroUed  as  to  enable  objects  to  be  seen  at  variooB  dis- 
tances. 

With  tbe  help  of  the  diagram  below  (fig.  184),  r^fwe- 
sentiDg  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye  from  before  back- 
wards,  the  mode  in  which,  by  means  of  the  refracting 
media  of  the  eye,  an  image  of  an  object  of  sight  is  thrown 
OQ  the  retina,  may  be  rendered  intelligible.  The  rajs  of 
the  cones  of  light  emitted  by  the  points  a  b,  and  every  other 
point  of  an  object  placed  before  the  eye,  are  first  refracted, 
that  is,  are  bent  towards  the  axis  of  the  cone,  by  the 
oomea  c  c,  and  the  aqueous  humour  contained  between  it 
and  the  lens.     The  rays  of  each  cone  are  again  refracted 

Fig.  184,' 


and  bent  still  more  towards  its  oentral  ray  or  axis  by  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  lens  e  e  ;  and  again  as  they  pass 
out  through  its  posterior  surface  into  the  less  dense 
medium  of  the  vitreous  humour.  For  a  lens  has  the  power 
of  refracting  and  causing  the  convergence  of  the  rays  of 
a  cone  of  light,  not  only  on  their  entrance  from  a  rarer 
medium  into  its  anterior  convex  surface,  but  also  at  their 
exit  fr^im  its  posterior  convex  surface  into  the  rarer 
medium. 

In  this  manner  the  rays  of  the  cones  of  L'ght  issuing 
from  the  points  a.  and  b  bx«  e.;(^aux  wUacAed  to  points  at  a 
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and  b ;  'and,  if  the  retina  v  be  situated  at  a  and  b,  perfect, 
thougli  reTersod,  images  of  the  points  a  and  b  mil  be 
perceived ;  bat  if  the  retiiia  be  not  at  a  and  b,  bat  eithw 
before  or  behind  that  situation, — for  instance,  at  h  or  o, — 
circular  laminous  spots  c  and  /,  or  e  and  o,  instead  c^ 
points,  will  be  seen ;  for  at  h  the  rays  bare  not  7et  met, 
and  at  g  they  have  already  intersected  each  other,  and  are 
agtdn  diverging.  The  retina  must  therefore  be  sitaated 
at  the  proper  focal  distance  from  the  lens,  otherwise  a  de> 
fined  image  will  not  be  formed ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
rays  emitted  by  a  given  point  of  the  object  will  not  be 
collected  into  a  corresponding  point  of  focus  upon  the 
redna. 

The  means  hj  which  distinct  and  correct  images  of  objeota 
are  formed  in  the  retina,  in  the  various  conditions  in  which 
the  eye  is  placed  in  relation  to  external  objects,  may  be 
separately  considered  under  the  following  heads : — 1,  the 
means  for  preventing  indistinctness  from  aberration;  2, 
the  means  for  preventing  it  when  objects  are  viewed  at 
different  distances ;  3,  the  means  by  which  the  rmenad 
image  of  an  object  on  the  retina  is  perceived  as  in  its  right 
position  by  the  mind. 

I.  Since  the  retina  is  concave,  and  from  its  centre 
towards  its  mai^ins  gradually  approaches  the  lens,  it 
follows  that  the  images  of  olgecta  situated  at  the  sidea 
cannot  be  so  distinct  as  those  of  olijects  nearer  to  the 
middle  of  the  £eld  of  vision,  and  of  which  the  images  are 
formed  at  a  distance  beyond  the  lens  exactly  correspanding 
to  the  situation  of  the  redna.  Moreover,  the  rays  of  a 
cone  of  light  from  an  object  situated  at  the  side  of  the 
field  of  vision  do  not  meet  all  in  the  same  point,  owing  to 
their  unequal  refraction ;  for  the  refraction  of  the  rays 
which  pass  through  the  circumference  of  a  lens  is  greater 
than  that  of  those  traversing  its  central  portion.  The  eon- 
currence  of  these  two  circumstances  would  cause  indistinct- 
ness  of  vision,  unless  corrected  by  some  contrivaiun.    &a^ 
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oorrection  is  efifected,  in  both  cases,  bj  the  iris,  whidi 
forms  a  kind  of  annular  diaphragm  to  cover  the  circum- 
ference of  the  lens,  and  to  prevent  the  rays  from  passing 
•through  any  part  of  the  lens  but  its  centre,  which  oozre- 
sponds  to  the  pupil. 

The  image  of  an  object  will  be  most  defined  and  distinct 
when  the  pupil  is  narrow,  the  object  at  the  proper  distance 
for  vision,  and  the  light  abimdant ;  so  that,  while  a  suffi.- 
eient  number  of  rays  are  admitted,  the  narrowness  of  the 
pupil  may  prevent  the  production  of  indistinctness  of  the 
image  by  this  spherical  aberration  or  unequal  refraction  just 
mentioned.  But  even  the  image  formed  by  the  rays  pass* 
ing  through  the  circumference  of  the  lens,  when  the  pupil 
is  much  dilated,  as  in  the  dark,  or  in  a  feeble  light,  may, 
under  certain  circumstances,  be  well  defined ;  the  image 
ibrmed  by  the  central  rays  being  then  indistinct  or  invisible, 
in  consequence  of  the  retina  not  receiving  these  rays  where 
they  are  concentrated  to  a  focus. 

Distinctness  of  vision,  is  further  secured  by  the  inner 
surface  of  the  choroid,  immediately  external  to  the  retina 
itself,  as  well  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  iris  and  the 
ciliary  processes,  being  coated  with  black  pigment,  which 
absorbs  any  rays  of  light  that  may  be  reflected  within  the 
eye,  and  prevents  their  being  thrown  again  upon  the  retina 
BO  as  to  interfere  with  the  images  there  formed.  The 
pigment  of  the  choroid  is  especially  important  in  this 
respect ;  for  the  retina  is  very  transparent,  and  if  the  sur- 
face behind  it  were  not  of  a  dfurk  colour,  but  capable  of 
reflecting  the  light,  the  luminous  rays  which  had  already 
acted  on  the  retina  would  be  reflected  again  through  it, 
and  would  fall  upon  other  parts  of  the  same  membrane, 
producing  both  dazzling  from  excessive  light,  and  indis- 
tinctness of  the  images. 

In  the  passage  of  light  through  an  ordinary  convex  lens, 
decomposition  of  each  ray  into  its  elementary  coloured 
parts  commonly  ensues,  and  a  coloured  margin  appears 
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around  the  image,  owing  to  the  unequal  re&action  vMch 
the  elementaiy  colours  undergo.  In  the  optical  instru- 
ments this,  which  is  termed  ehromatte  aberration,  is  corrected 
by  the  use  of  two  or  more  lenses,  differing  in  shape  and 
density,  the  second  of  which  continaes  or  increases  tlia 
refraction  of  the  rays  produced  hy  the  first,  but  by  leoom- 
bining  the  individual  parts  of  each  ray  into  its  originid 
white  light,  corrects  any  chromatic  aberration  which  may 
have  resulted  from  the  first.  It  is  probable  that  the  un- 
equal refractive  power  of  the  transparent  modia  in  front 
of  the  retina  may  be  the  means  by  which  the  eye  is  enabled 
to  guard  against  the  effect  of  chromatic  aberration.  The 
human  eyo  is  achromatic,  howeYer,  only  so  long  as  the 
image  is  received  at  its  focal  distance  upon  the  retina,  or 
BO  long  as  the  eye  adapte  itself  to  the  different  distances 
of  sight.  If  either  of  these  conditions  be  interfered  with,  a 
more  or  less  distinct  appearance  of  colours  is  produced. 

2.  The  distinctness  of  the  image  formed  upon  the  retina 
is  mainly  dependent  on  the  rays  emitted  by  each  luminous 
point  of  the  object  being  brought  to  a  perfect  focus  upon 
the  retina.  If  this  focus  occur  at  a  point  either  in  front 
ot,  or  behind  the  retina,  indistinctness  of  vision  ensues, 
with  the  production  of  a  halo.  The/ocal  distance,  i.e.,  the 
distance  of  the  point  at  which  the  luminous  rajs  from  a 
lens  are  collected,  besides  being  r^;ulated  by  the  degree  of 
convexi^  aud  density  of  the  lens,  varies  with  the  distance 
of  the  object  from  the  lens,  being  greater  as  this  is  shorter, 
and  vice  vend.  Hence,  siuce  objects  placed  at  various  dis- 
tances from  the  eye  can,  within  a  certain  range,  different 
in  different  persons,  be  seen  with  almost  equal  distinctnees, 
there  must  be  some  provision  by  which  the  ^e  is  enabled 
to  adapt  itself,  so  that  whatever  length  the  focal  distance 
may  be,  the  focal  point  may  always  foil  exactly  upon  the 
retina. 

Hiis  power  of  adaptation  of  the  eye  to  vi*ion  at  different 
dUtaneei  has  received  the  most  varied  ezplana.Uon&.    Vw  Sx 
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obvious  tliat  the  effect  might  be  produced  in  either  of  two 
ways,  viz.,  by  altering  the  convexity  or  density,  and  thus 
the  refracting  power,  either  of  the  cornea  or  lens ;  or,  by 
changing  the  position  either  of  the  retina  or  of  the  lens,  so 
that  whether  the  object  viewed  be  near  or  distant,  and  the 
focal  distance  thus  increased  or  diminished,  the  focal  point 
to  which  the  rays  are  converged  by  the. lens  may  always  be 
at  the  place  occupied  by  the  retina.  The  amount  of  either 
of  these  changes  required  in  even  the  widest  range  of 
vision,  is  extremely  small.  For,  from  the  refractive  powers 
of  the  media  of  the  eye,  it  has  been  calculated  by  Olbers, 
that  the  difference  between  the  focal  distances  of  the 
images  of  an  object  at  such  a  distance  that  the  rays  are 
parallel,  and  of  one  at  the  distance  of  four  inches,  is  only 
about  0.143  of  an  inch.  On  this  calculation,  the  change 
in  the  distance  of  the  retina  from  the  lens  required  for 
vision  at  all  distances,  supposing  the  cornea  and  lens  to 
maintain  the  same  form,  would  not  be  more  than  about 
one  line. 

It  is  now  almost  universally  believed  that  Helmholtz  is 
right  in  his  statement  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
adaptation  of  the  eye  for  objects  at  different  distances  is  a 
varying  shape  of  the  lens,  its  front  surface  becoming  more 
or  less  convex,  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object 
looked  at.  The  neturer  the  object,  the  more  convex  does 
the  front  surface  of  the  lens  become,  and  vice  versa ;  the 
back  surface  taking  little  or  no  share  in  the  production  of 
the  effect  required.  Of  course,  the  lens  has  no  inherent 
power  of  contraction,  and  therefore  its  changes  of  outline 
must  be  produced  by  some  power  from  without ;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  this  power  is  supplied  by 
the  ciliary  muscle.  The  exact  manner,  however,  in  which, 
by  its  contraction,  the  ciliary  muscle  effects  a  change  in 
the  shape  of  the  crystalline  lens  is  doubtful.  The  most 
probable  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  is  that 
in  adapting  the  eye  for  viewing  near  objects  the  ciliary 
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muBcIe  coutracts,  and,  by  snch  ooutraction,  dimlnisheB  the 
force  with  which  the  elastic  suapensot;  ligament  of  the 
lens  la  tending  to  flatten  it.  On  the  latter  auppontion,  the 
lens  may  be  supposed  to  be  always  in  a  state  of  tension 
and  partial  flattening  from  the  action  of  the  suspensoiy 
ligament;  while  the  ciliary  muscle,  by  dimimshing  the 
tension  of  this  ligament,  diminishes,  to  a  proportional 
degree,  the  flattening  of  which  it  ia  the  cause.  On  dimi- 
nution or  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  ciliary  muscle,  the 
lens  returns,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  to  its  former 
rfiape,  by  virtue  of  the  elasticity  of  its  suqieusory  liga- 
ment. In  viewing  near  objects,  the  iris  contracts,  so  that 
its  pupillary  edge  is  moved  a  very  little  forwards,  and  the 
pupil  itself  is  contracted — the  opposite  efi'ect  taking  place 
on  withdrawal  of  the  attention  &om  near  objects,  and  fixing 
it  on  those  distant. 

The  range  of  distances  through  which  persona  can  adapt 
their  power  of  vision 

i.  101   in   an   c—,  '*»■  '*>• 

the  same.  Some  per-  ^ 
Bonapoesess  scarcely 
any  power  of  adap- 
tation, and  of  this 
defect  of  vision  there  b 
are  two  kinds ;  one, 
in  which  the  person 
can  see  objects  dis- 
tinctly only  when  brought  close  to  the  eye,  having  little 
power  to  discern  distant  objects;  another,  in  which  distant 
objects  alone  can  be  distinctly  perceived,  a  small  body 
being  almost  invisible  except  when  held  at  a  considerable 
distance  &om  the  eye.  In  the  one  case  the  person  is  said 
to  be  short-sighted  or  myopic :  in  the  other,  long-sighted 
or  presbyopic.  Myopia  is  caused  by  anything,  such  as 
undue  convexity  of  the  lens,  which  increases  the  refracting 
power  of  the  eye,  and  eo  cauaea  th»  ixaa^  ^  'Cob  <S(J>fiK^> 
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to  be  formed  at  a  point  anterior  to  the  retina :  tlie  defect 
is  remedied  by  the  use  of  concaye  glasses.  Presbyopia,  or 
long-sightedness,  is  the  result  of  conditions  the  reverse  of 
the  above,  and  is  remedied  by  the  use  of  convex  glasses, 
which  diminish  the  focal  distance  of  an  image  formed  in 
the  eye.* 

3.  The  direction  given  to  the  rays  by  their  refraction  is 
regxdated  by  that  of  the  central  ray,  or  axis  of  the  cone, 
towards  which  the  rays  are  bent.  The  image  of  any 
point  of  an  object  is,  therefore,  as  a  rule  (the  exceptions  to 
which  need  not  here  be  stated),  always  formed  in  a  line 
identical  with  the  axis  of  the  cone  of  light,  as  in  the  Hne 
of  B  a,  or  A  b,  fig.  185  :  so  that  the  spot  where  the  image 
of  any  point  will  be  formed  upon  the  retina  may  be  deter- 
mined  by  prolonging  the  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light, 
or  that  ray  which  traverses  the  centre  of  the  pupil.  Thus 
X  b  is  the  axis  or  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light  issuing 
from  A ;  B  a,  the  central  ray  of  the  cone  of  light  issuing  from 
B ;  the  image  of  a  is  formed  at  b,  the  image  of  b  at  a,  in 
the  inverted  position;  therefore  what  in  the  object  was 
above  is  in  the  image  below,  and  viceversd^ — ^the  right-hand 
part  of  the  object  is  in  the  image  to  the  left,  the  left- 
hand  to  the  right.  If  an  opening  be  made  in  an  eye  at 
its  superior  surface,  so  that  the  retina  can  be  seen  through 
the  vitreous  humour,  this  reversed  image  of  any  bright 
object,  such  as  the  windows  of  the  room,  may  be  perceived 
at  the  bottom  of  the  eye.  Or  still  better,  if  the  eye  of  any 
albino  animal,  such  as  K  white  rabbit,  in  which  the  coats, 
from  the  absence  of  pigment,  are  transparent,  is  dissected 
clean,  and  held  with  the  cornea  towards  a  window,  a  very 
distinct  image  of  the  window  completely  inverted  is  seen 
depicted  on  the  posterior  translucent  wall  of  the  eye. 
Volkmann  has  also  shown  that  a  similar  experiment  may 

*  For  details  on  this  subject,  consult  the  various  treatises  on  the 
Physiology  and  Defects  ol  Y\b\ou. 
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be  BuccessMly  performed  in  a  living  person  posseesed 
of  large  prominoDt  eyes,  and  an  uuusuaJIy  transparent 
Bclerotica. 

No  completely  aatisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been 
offered  to  account  for  the  mind  being  able  to  form  a 
correct  idea  of  the  erect  position  of  an  object  of  vbich  an 
inverted  image  is  formed  on  the  retina.  Miiller  and 
Volkmann  are  of  opinion  that  the  mind  really  perceives 
an  object  aa  inverted,  but  needs  no  correction,  since  every- 
thing is  eeen  alike  inverted,  and  the  relative  position  of 
the  objects  therefore  remains  unchanged  :  and  the  only 
proof  we  can  possibly  have  of  the  inversion  is  by  ezperi- 
ment  and  the  study  of  the  laws  of  optics.  It  is  the  eame 
thing  as  the  daily  inversion  of  objects  consequent  on  the 
revolution  of  the  entire  earth,  which  we  know  only  by  ob- 
serving the  position  of  the  stars  ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that^ 
within  twenty-four  hours,  that  which  was  below  in  relation 
to  the  stars,  comes  to  be  above.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that  m 
discordance  arises  between  the  sensations  of  inverted  viaon 
and  those  of  touch,  which  perceives  everything  in  its  erect 
position ;  for  the  images  of  all  objects,  even  of  our  own 
limbs,  in  the  retina,  are  eqo&lly  inverted,  and  therefore 
maintain  the  same  relative  position.  Even  the  image  of 
our  hand,  while  used  in  touch,  is  seen  inverted.  The 
position  in  which  we  see  objects,  we  call  therefore  the 
erect  position.  A  mere  lateral  inversion  of  our  body  in  a 
mirror,  where  the  right  hand  occupies  the  lefl  of  the 
image,  is  indeed  scarcely  remarked :  and  there  is  but  litUe 
discordance  between  the  sensations^  acquired  by  touch  in 
regulating  our  movements  by  the  image  in  the  mirror,  and 
those  of  sight,  as,  for  example,  in  t}-ing  a  knot  in  the 
cravat.  There  is  some  want  of  harmony  here,  on  account 
of  the  inversion  being  only  lateral,  and  not  complete  in  all 
directions. 

The  perception  of  the  erect  position  of  objects  appears, 
therefore,  to  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  the  mind.    And  tJiia 
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leads  ti8  to  a  consideration  of  the  several  other  properties 
of  the  retina,  and  of  the  co-operation  of  the  mind  in  the 
several  other  parts  of  the  act  of  vision.     To  these  belong 
not  merely  the  act  of  sensation  itself,  and  the  perception 
of  the  changes  produced  in  the  retina,  as  light  and  colours, 
but  also  the  conversion  of  the  mere  images  depicted  in  the 
retina  into  ideas  of  an  extended  field  of  vision,  of  proxi- 
mity and  distance,  of  the  form  and  size  of  objects,  of  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  different  parts  of  the  retina  upon 
each  other,  the  simultaneous  action  of  the  two  eyes,  and 
some  other  phenomena. 

To  speak  first  of  the  ideal  sizs  of  the  field  of  vision : — ^The 
actual  size  of  the  field  of  vision  depends  on  the  extent  of 
the  retina,  for  only  so  many  images  can  be  seen  at  any  one 
ttime  as  can  occupy  the  retina,  at  the  same  time ;  and  thus 
considered,  the  retina,  of  which  the  affections  are  perceived 
by  the  mind,  is  itself  the  field  of  vision.     But  to  the  mind 
of  the  individual  the  size  of  the  field  of  vision  has  no 
determinate  limits;  sometimes  it  appears  very  small,  at 
another  time  very  large ;  for  the  mind  has  the  power  of 
projecting  the  images  on  the  retina  towturds  the  exterior. 
Hence  the  mental  field  of  vision  is  very  small  when  the 
sphere  of  the  action  of  the  mind  is  limjted  to  impediments 
near  the  eye :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  very  extensive  when 
the  projection  of  the  images  on  the   retina  towards  the 
exterior,  by  the  influence  of  the  mind,  is  not  impeded.     It 
is  very  small  when  we  look  into  a  hollow  body  of  small 
capacity  held  before  the  eyes ;    large  when  we  look  out 
upon  the  landscape  through  a  small  opening ;  more  exten- 
sive when  we  look  at  the  landscape  through  a  window ; 
and  most  so  when  our  view  is  not  confined  by  any  near 
object.     In  all  these  cases  the  idea  which  we  receive  of 
the  size  of  the  field  of  vision  is  very  different,  although  its 
absolute  size  is  in  all  the  same,  being  dependent  on  the 
extent  of  the  retina.     Hence  it  follows,  that  the  mind  is 
constantly  co-operating  in  the  acts  of  vision,  so  that  at  last 
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it  becomes  difficult  to  say  what  belongs  to  mere  sensatioti, 
and  what  to  the  influence  of  the  mind. 

By  a  mental  operation  of  this  kind,  we  obtain  a  oorreot 
idea  of  the  size  of  individual  objects,  as  well  as  of  the 
extent  of  the  field  of  vision.  To  onderstand  this,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  refer  agun  to  fig.  185,  p.  651- 

The  angle  a),  included  between  the  decussating  central 
rays  of  two  cones  of  light  issuing  from  different  points  of 
an  object,  is  called  the  optical  angle—aniruZiu  optiaa  leu 
viioriua.  This  angle  becomes  larger,  the  greater  the  dis- 
tance between  the  points  a.  and  b  ;  and  since  the  angles  x 
and  y  are  equal,  the  distance  between  the  points  a  and  ( 
in  the  image  on  the  retina  increases  as  the  angle  x  becomes 
larger.  Objects  at  different  distances  from  the  eye,  but 
having  the  same  optical  angle,  x — for  example,  the  objects, 
c,  d,  and  e, — must  also  throw  images  of  equal  size  upon 
the  retina ;  and,  if  they  occupy  the  same  angle  of  the  field 
of  vision,  their  image  must  occupy  the  same  spot  in  the 
retina. 

Nevertheless,  these  images  appear  to  the  mind  to  be  of 
very  unequal  size  when  the  ideas  of  distance  and  proximity 
come  into  play ;  for,  from  the  image  a  b,  the  mind  fhmu 
the  conceptioa  of  a  visual  space  extending  ta  e,  d,m  c,  and 
of  an  object  of  the  size  which  that  represented  by  the 
image  on  the  retina  appears  to  have  when  viewed  close  to 
the  eye,  or  under  the  most  usual  circumstances.  A  land* 
scape  depicted  on  the  retina,  as  a  6,  and  viewed  under  the 
angle  x,  is  therefore  conceived  by  the  mind  to  have  an 
extent  of  two  miles  perhaps,  if  we  know  that  its  extent  is 
such,  or  if  we  infer  it  to  be  so  from  the  number  of  known 
objects  seen  at  the  same  time.  And  in  the  same  way  that 
the  images  of  several  different  objects,  viewed  under  the 
same  angle,  thus  appears  to  the  mind  to  have  a  different 
size  in  the  field  of  vision,  so  the  whole  field  of  vision,  which 
has  always  the  same  absolute  size,  is  interpreted  by  the 
mind  as  of  extremely  various  extent :  and,  for  this  caewstv 
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also,  the  image  viewed  in  the  camera  obscura  is  regarded 
as  a  real  landscape — as  the  true  field  of  vision — although 
only  a  small  image  depicted  upon  paper.     The  same  mental 
process  gives  nse  to  the  idea  of  depth  in  the  field  of  vision; 
this  idea  being  fixed  in  our  mind  principally  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that,  as  we  ourselves  move  forwards,  different 
images  in  succession  become  depicted  on  our  retina,  so  that 
we  seem  to  pass  between  these  images,  which  to  the  mind 
is  the  same  thing  as  passing  between  the  objects  them- 
selves. 

The  action  of  the  sense  of  vision  in  relation  to  external 
objects  is,  therefore,  quite  different  from  that  of  the  sense 
of  touch.     The  objects  of  the  latter  sense  are  immediately 
present  to  it ;  and  our  own  body,  with  which  they  come 
into  contact,  is  the  measure  of  their  size.     The  part  of  a 
table  touched  by  the  hand  appears  as  large  as  the  part  of 
the  hand  receiving  an  impression  from  it,  for  a  part  of  our 
body  in  which  a  sensation  is  excited  is  here  the  measure 
by  which  we  judge  of  the  magnitude  of  the  object.     In  the 
sense  of  vision,  on  the  contrary,  the  images  of  objects  are 
mere  fractions  of  the  objects  themselves  realized  upon  the 
retina,  the  extent  of  which  remains  constantly  the  same. 
But   the   imagination,   which   analyzes   the   sensations  of 
visioD,   invests  the  images  of  objects,  together  with  the 
whole  field   of  vision   in  the  retina,  with   very  varying 
dimensions ;    the  relative    size   of    the    images   in    pro- 
portion  to   the  whole  field  of  vision,  or  of  the  affected 
parts  of  the  retina  to  the  whole  retina,  alone  remaining 
unaltered. 

The  direction  in  which  an  object  is  seen,  the  direction  of 
vision,  or  visual  direction,  depends  on  the  part  of  the  retina 
which  receives  the  image,  and  on  the  distance  of  this  part 
fr^m,  and  its  relation  to,  the  central  point  of  the  retina. 
Thus,  objects  of  which  the  images  fall  upon  the  same  parts 
of  the  retina  lie  in  the  same  visual  direction ;  and  when, 
by  the  action  of  the  mind,  the  images  or  affections  of  the 
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retma  are  projected  into  the  exterior  world,  the  relation  of 
the  images  to  each  other  remains  the  same. 

The  estimation  of  the/orTit  of  bodies  by  sight  is  the  result 
partly  of  the  mere  sensation,  and  partly  of  the  association 
of  ideas.  Since  the  form  of  the  images  perceived  by  the 
retina  depends  wholly  on  the  outline  of  the  part  of  the 
retina  affected,  the  sensation  alone  is  adequate  to  the 
distinction  of  only  superficial  forms  of  each  other,  as  of 
a  square  from  a  circle.  But  the  idea  of  a  solid  body,  as  a 
sphere,  or  a  body  of  three  or  more  dimensions,  «.^.,  a  cube, 
can  only  be  attained  by  the  action  of  the  mind  constructing 
it  from  the  different  superficial  images  seen  in  different 
positions  of  the  eye  with  regard  to  the  object;  and,  as 
shown  by  Mr.  Wheatstone  and  illustrated  in  the  stereo* 
scope,  firom  two  different  perspective  projections  of  the 
body  being  presented  simultaneously  to  the  mind  by 
the  two  eyes.  Hence,  when,  in  adult  age,  sight  is  sud- 
denly restored  to  persons  blind  from  infancy,  all  objects  in 
the  field  of  vision  appear  at  first  as  if  painted  flat  on  one 
surface;  and  no  idea  of  solidity  is  formed  until  after 
long  exercise  of  the  sense  of  vision  combined  with  that  of 
touch. 

We  judge  of  the  motion  of  an  object,  partly  frt)m  the 
motion  of  its  image  over  the  surface  of  the  retina,  and 
partly  from  the  motion  of  our  eyes  following  it.  If  the 
image  upon  the  retina  moves  while  our  eyes  and  our  body 
are  at  rest,  we  conclude  that  the  object  is  changing  its 
relative  position  with  regard  to  ourselves.  In  such  a  case 
the  movement  of  the  object  may  be  apparent  only,  as  when 
we  are  standing  upon  a  body  which  is  in  motion,  such  as 
a  ship.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  image  does  not  move 
with  regard  to  the  retina,  but  remains  fixed  upon  the  same 
spot  of  that  membrane,  while  our  eyes  follow  the  moving 
body,  we  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  object  by  the  sensa- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  action  to  move  the  eye.  If  the 
image  moves  over  the  surface  of  the  retina  whilst  ^X^  tsvx^s^ 
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des  of  the  eye  are  acting  at  the  same  time  in  a  maimer 
corresponding  to  this  motion,  as  in  reading,  we  infer  that 
the  object  is  stationary,  and  we  know  that  we  are  merelj 
altering  the  relations  of  our  eyes  to  the  object.  Sometimes 
the  object  appears  to  move  when  both  object  and  eye  are 
fixed,  as  in  vertigo. 

The  mind  can,  by  the  faculty  of  attention,  concentrate  its 

activity  more  or  less  exclusively  upon  the  senses  of  sight, 

hearing,  and  touch  alternately.  When  exclusively  occupied 

with  the  action  of  one  sense,  it  is  scarcely  conscious  of  the 

sensations  of  the  others.  The  mind,  when  deeply  immersed 

in  contemplations  of  another  nature,  is  indifferent  to  the 

actions  of  the  sense  of  sight,  as  of  every  other  sense.    We 

often,  when  deep  in  thought,  have  our  eyes  open  and  fixed, 

but   see   nothing,    because   of  the   stimulus  of  ordinary 

light  being  unable   to   excite   the    mind    to    perception 

when  otherwise   engaged.      The  attention  which  is  thus 

necessary  for  vision,  is  necessary  also  to  analyse  what  the 

field  of  vision  presents.     The  mind  does  not  perceive  all 

the  objects  presented  by  the  field  of  vision  at  the  same 

time  with  equal  acuteness,  but  directs  itself  first  to  one 

and  then  to  another.     The  sensation  becomes  more  intense, 

according   as  the   particular   object   is   at   the  time   the 

principal  object  of  mental  contemplation.     Any  compound 

„.      o^  mathematical  figure    produces    a    different 

Fifj.  i86.  .  .        . 

impression   according   as    the   attention   is 

directed  exclusively  to  one  or  the  other  part 
of  it.  Thus,  in  fig.  1 86,  we  may  in  succes- 
sion have  a  vivid  perception  of  the  whole, 
or  of  distinct  parts  only;  of  the  six  triangles 
near  the  outer  circle,  of  the  hexagon  in  the  middle,  or  of 
the  three  large  triangles.  The  more  numerous  and  varied 
the  parts  of  which  a  figure  is  composed,  the  more  scope 
does  it  afford  for  the  play  of  the  attention.  Hence  it  is 
that  architectural  oxnaments  have  an  enlivening  effect  on 
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the   sense   of  vision,    since    they   afford  constantly  fresli 
subject  for  the  action  of  the  mind. 

The  duration  of  the  sensation  produced  by  a  luminous 
impression  on  the  retina  is  always  greater  than  that  of  the 
impression  which  produces  it.  However  brief  the  luminous 
impression,  the  effect  on  the  retina  always  lasts  for  about 
one-eighth  of  a  second.  Thus,  supposing  an  object  in 
motion,  say  a  horse,  to  be  revealed  on  a  dark  night  by  a 
flash  of  lightning.  The  object  would  be  seen  apparently 
for  an  eighth  of  a  second,  but  it  would  not  appear  in 
motion;  because  although  the  image  remained  on  the 
retina  for  this  time,  it  was  really  revealed  for  such  an 
extremely  short  period  (the  duration  of  a  flash  of  lightning 
being  almost  instantaneous)  that  no  appreciable  movement 
on  the  part  of  the  object  could  have  taken  place  in  the 
period  during  which  it  was  revealed  to  the  retina  of  the 
observer.  And  the  same  fact  is  proved  in  a  reverse  way. 
The  spokes  of  a  rapidly  revolving  wheel  are  not  seen  as 
distinct  objects,  because  at  every  point  of  the  field  of  vision 
over  which  the  revolving  spokes  pass,  a  given  impression 
has  not  faded  before  another  comes  to  replace  it.  Thus  eveiy 
part  of  the  interior  of  the  wheel  appears  occupied. 

The  duration  of  the  after-sensation  or  spectrum,  produced 
by  an  object,  is  greater  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  dura- 
tion of  the  impression  which  caused  it.  Hence  the  image 
of  a  bright  object,  as  of  the  panes  of  a  window  through 
which  the  light  is  shining,  may  be  perceived  in  the  retina 
for  a  considerable  period,  if  we  have  previously  kept  our 
eye  fixed  for  some  time  on  it. 

The  colour  of  the  spectrum  varies  with  that  of  the  object 
which  produced  it.  The  spectra  left  by  the  images  of 
white  or  luminous  objects,  are  ordinarily  white  or  lumi- 
nous; those  left  by  dark  objects  are  dark.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  relation  of  the  light  and  dark  parts  in  the 
image  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be  reversed  in 
the  spectrum ;    what  was  bright  may  b^  daiV,  ^sA  VwaX. 
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waa  dark  may  appear  light.     This  occnrs  whenever  tho 

eje,  which  is  the  aeat  of  the  spectrum,  of  a  luminous  object, 

Fig.  iS7.»  ^*    °^^    closed,    but    fixed 

upon    another,  bright    or 

wiiitfl  surface,   aa  a  white 

wall,  or  a  sheet  of  white 

paper.  Hence  the  spectrum 

of  the    Bun,  which,   while 

light  is  excluded  from  the 

eye   ia  luminoua,   appears 

black   or   grey    when    the 

?""'  eye    is    directed    upon    a 

white  surface.     Tlie  explanation  of  this  ie,  that  the  part 

of  the    retina  which   has    receiTcd    the   luminous   image 

remains  for  a  certain  period  afterwards  in  an  exhausted  or 

leas  sensitive  state,  while  that  which  has  received  a  dark 

image  is  in  an  imexhausted,   and   therefore  much  more 

excitable  condition. 

The  ocular  spectra  which  remain  after  the  impression  of 
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their  colour  U  sot  that  of  the  object,  or  of  the  im^e  pro- 
duced directly  hj  the  object,  but  the  opposite,  or  eompU' 
mental  colour.  The  spectrum  of  a  red  olgect  la,  therefore, 
green;  that  of  a  greea  object,  red;  that  of  violet,  yellow; 
that  of  yellow,  violet,  and  so  on.  The  reason  of  this  is 
obvious.  The  part  of  the  retina  which  receives,  say,  a  red 
image,  is  wearied  by  that  particular  colour,  but  remains 
sensitive  to  the  other  rays  which  with  red  make  up  white 
light ;  and,  therefore,  these  by  themselves  reflected  from  a 
white  object  produce  a  green  hue.  I^  on  the  other  hand, 
the  first  object  looked  at  be  green,  the  retina  being  tii«d 
of  green  rays,  receives  a  red  image  when  the  eye  is  tamed 
to  a  white  object  And  so  with  the  other  colours;  iba 
retina  whQe  &tigued  by  yellow  rays  will  suppose  an  object 
to  be  violet,  and  vice  vendj  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
spectrum  corte^onding  with  the  size  and  shape  of  Hie 
original  object  looked  at.  The  colours  which  thus  recipro- 
cally excite  each  other  in  the  retina  are  those  placed  at 
opposite  xwints  of  the  circle  in  fig.  1 87. 

0/  the  lUciproaU  Aetwn  of  diferent  ParU  of  the  Betina  on 
each  other. 
Although  each  elementary  part  of  the  retina  represents 
a  distinct  portion  of  the  field  of  vision,  yet  the  diSerent 
elementary  parts,  or  sensitive  points,  of  that  membiaue 
have  a  certain  infiuence  on  each  other  ;  the  particular  con- 
dition of  one  influencing  that  of  another,  so  that  the  image 
perceived  by  one  part  is  modified  by  the  image  depicted  in 
the  other.  The  phenomena,  whioh  result  from  this  rela- 
tion between  the  difierent  parts  of  the  retina,  may  be 
arranged  in  two  classes;  the  one  including  those  where 
the  condition  existing  in  the  greater  extent  of  the  retina  is 
imparted  to  the  remainder  of  that  membrane ;  the  other, 
consisting  of  those  in  which  the  condition  of  the  larger 
portion  of  the  retina  excites,  in  the  less  extensive  portioa, 
the  opposite  condition. 
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1.  When  two  opposite  impressions  occiii 
parte  of  an  image  oq  tlie  retioa,  tho  ono  iropraarion 
mider  certain  circHniKtancea,  moJIiied  by  the  otiier. 
tlie  impressioos  occupy  each  one-Kalf  of  the  ima^,  tliia 
does  not  take  place  ;  for  in  that  cni»e,  their  actions  are 
equally  balanced.  But  if  one  of  the  impressions  otv--upiei 
only  a  email  part  of  the  retina,  and  the  other  thu  gr»tiar 
part  of  itfl  Burface,  the  latter  may,  if  long  continued,  tai- 
tend  its  influence  over  the  whole  retina,  so  that  the 
oppofiite  less  extensive  impression  is  no  longer  perceived, 
and  its  place  becomes  occupied  by  the  same  sensalion  as 
the  rest  of  the  Geld  of  vision,  Thus,  if  we  fix  the  eye 
for  some  time  upon  a  strip  of  coloured  paper  lying  upon 
a  vhite  surface,  the  image  of  the  coIo tired  olijecti 
especially  when  it  falls  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina, 
will  gradually  disappear,  and  the  white  surface  be  seen  ia 
its  place. 

2.  In  the  second  class  of  phenomena,  the  affection  of 
one  part  of  the  retina  influences  that  of  another  part, 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  obliterate  it,  but  so  as  to  cauw 
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lying  upon  a  red  em&oe,  a  greeiuBti  tint ;  it  has  an  orange- 
coloured  tint  upon  a  bright  blue  eur&ce,  and  a  blueish 
tint  upon  an  orange-coloured  surface ;  a  yellowiah  colour 
upon  a  bright  violet,  and  a  violet  tint  upon  a  bright 
yellow  Bur&ce.  The  colour  excited  thus,  as  a  contrast  to 
the  exciting  colour,  being  wholly  independent  of  any  raya 
of  the  corresponding  colour  acting  from  without  upon  the 
retina,  must  arise  as  an  opposite  or  antagonistic  condition 
of  that  membrane ;  and  the  opposite  conditions  of  which 
the  retina  thus  become  the  subject'  would  seem  to  balance 
each  other  by  their  reciprocal  reaction.  A  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  production  of  the  contrasted  colours  is,  that 
the  part  of  the  retina  in  which  the  new  colour  is  to  be 
excited,  shall  be  in  a  state  of  comparative  repose ;  hence 
the  small  object  itself  must  be  grey.  A  second  coQditi<m 
is,  that  the  colour  of  the  surrounding  surface  shall  be  very 
bright,  that  is,  it  shall  contain  much  white  light. 

The  retina  corresponding  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve  is  completely  insensible  to  the  impressions  of 
light.  The  phenomenon  itself  is  very  readily  shown.  If 
we  direct  one  eye,  the  other  being  closed,  upon  a  point  at 
such  a  distance  to  the  side  of  any  object,  that  the  image 
of  the  latter  must  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the  point  of* 
entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  image  is  lost  either 

•  + 

instantaneously,  or  very  soon.  If,  for  example,  we  dose 
the  left  eye,  and  direct  the  axis  of  the  right  eye  steadily 
towards  the  circular  spot  here  represented,  while  the  page 
is  held  at  a  distance  of  about  six  inches  from  the  eye, 
both  dot  and  cross  are  visible.  On  gradually  increasing  the 
distance  between  the  eye  and  the  object,  by  removing 
the  book  farther  and  father  from  the  &ce,  and  still 
keeping  the  right  eye  steadily  on  the  dot,  it  will  he  foqnd 
that  suddenly  the  cross  disappears  &om  view,  while  on 
removing  the  book  still  farther,  it  suddenly  (»Ya»a  \ii.  i^fi^& 
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again.  The  cause  of  Uiis  phenomenon  is  simply  that  the 
portion  of  retina  which  is  occupied  by  the  entrance  of  the 
optic  nerve,  is  quite  blind;  and  therefore  that  when  it 
alone  occupies  the  field  of  yiaion,  objects  cease  to  be 
yiaible. 

OJ  the  Simultaneous  Action  of  the  two  Eyes, 

Although  the  sense  of  sight  is  exercised  by  two  organs, 
yet  the  impression  of  an  object  conveyed  to  the  mind  is 
single.  Various  theories  have  been  advanced  to  account 
for  this  phenomenon.  By  Gall,  it  was  supposed  that  we 
do  not  really  employ  both  eyes  simultaneously  in  vision, 
but  always  see  with  only  one  at  a  time.  This  especial 
employment  of  one  eye  in  vision  certainly  occurs  in 
persons  whose  eyes  are  of  very  unequal  focal  distance,  but 
in  the  majority  of  individuals  both  eyes  are  simultaneously 
in  action  in  the  perception  of  the  same  object;  this  is 
shown  by  the  double  images  seen  under  certain  conditions. 
If  two  fingers  be  held  up  before  the  eyes,  one  in  front  of 
the  other,  and  vision  be  directed  to  the  more  distant,  so 
that  it  is  seen  singly,  the  nearer  will  appear  double  ;  while, 
if  the  nearer  one  be  regarded,  the  most  distant  will  be 
^  seen  double ;  and  one  of  the  double  images  in  each  case 
will  be  found  to  belong  to  one  eye,  the  other  to  the  other 
eye. 

Single  vision  results  only  when  certain  parts  of  the  two 
retina)  are  affected  simultaneously;  if  different  parts  of 
the  retina)  receive  the  image  of  the  object,  it  is  seen 
double.  The  parts  of  the  retinro  in  the  two  eyes  which 
thus  correspond  to  each  other  in  the  property  of  referring 
the  images  which  affect  them  simultaneously  to  the  same 
spot  in  the  field  of  vision  are,  in  man,  just  those  parts 
which  would  correspond  to  each '  other,  if  one  retina  were 
placed  exactly  in  front  of,  and  over  the  other  (as  in 
fig.  1 88,  c).  Thus,  the  outer  lateral  portion  of  one  eye 
corresponds  to,  or,  to  \i&e  a  better  term,  is  identical  with. 
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the  iimer  portion  of  the  other  eye ;  or  a  of  the  eye  a  (fig. 
1 88)  with  a'  of  the  eye  b.  The  upper  part  of  one  retina  is 
also  identical  with  the  j^ig^  ,88^ 

upper  part  of  the  other  j 
and  the  lower  parts  of 
the  two  eyes  are  iden- 
tical with  each  other. 

This  is  proved  by 
a  single  experiment. 
Pressure  upon  any  part 

of  the  ball  of  the  eye,  so  as  to  affect  the  retina,  produces ' 
a  luminous  circle,  seen  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  field 
of  vision  to  that  on  which  the  pressure  is  made.     If,  now, 
in  a  dark  room,  we  press  with  the  finger  at  the  upper  part 
of  one  eye,  and  at  the  lower  part  of  the  other,  two  lumi- 
nous circles  are  seen,  one  above  the  other;  so,  also,  two 
figures  are  seen  when  pressure  is  made  simultaneously  on 
the  two  outer  or  the  two  inner  sides  of  both  eyes.     It  is 
certain,  therefore,    that  neither  the   upper  part  of  one 
retina  and  the  lower  part  of  the  other  are  identical,  nor 
the  outer  lateral  parts  of  the  two  retinae,  nor  their  inner 
lateral  portions.     But  if  pressure  be  made  with  the  fingers 
upon  both  eyes  simultaneously  at  their  lower  part,  one 
luminous  ring  is  seen  at  the  middle  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  field  of  vision ;  if  the  pressure  be  applied  to  the  upper 
part  of  both  eyes,  a  single  luminous  circle  is  seen  in  the 
middle  of  the  field  of  vision  below.     So,  also,  if  we  press 
upon  the  outer  side  a  of  the  eye  a,  and  upon  the  inner  side 
a'  of  the  eye  b,  a  single  spectrum  is  produced,  and  is  ap- 
parent at  the  extreme  right  of  the  field  of  vision ;  if  upon 
the  point  b  of  one  eye,  and  the  point  b'  of  the  other,  a 
single  spectrum  is  seen  to  the  extreme  left. 

The  spheres  of  the  two  retinae  may,  therefore,  be  re- 
garded as  lying  one  over  the  other,  as  in  c,  fig.  l88;  so 
that  the  left  portion  of  one  eye  lies  over  the  identical  left 
portion  of  the  other  eye,  the  right  portLon  oi  cma  c^^  ^"^^t 
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In  quadrupeds,  the  relation  between  the  identical  and 
non-identical  parts  of  the  retinae  cannot  be  the  same  as  in 
man;    for   the   axes 

of  their  eyes  gene-  ^^'  '^• 

rally  diverge,  and 
can  never  be  made 
to  meet  in  one  point 
of  an  object.  When 
an  animal  regards 
an  object  situated 
directly  in  front  of 
it,  the  image  of  the 
object  must  fall,  in 
both  eyes,  on  the 
outer  portion  of  the 
retinsB.  Thus  the 
image  of  the   object 

a  (fig.  191 )  will  fall  at  a'  in  one,  and  at  a"  in  the  other:  and 
these  points  a'  and  a"  must  be  identical.  So,  also,  for  dis- 
tinct and  single  vision  of  objects,  h  or  c,  the  points  h'  and  l!\ 
or  c'  c'\  in  the  two  retinae,  on  which  the  images  of  these  ob- 
jects fall,  must  be  identical.  All  points  of  the  retina  in  each 
eye  which  receive  rays  of  light  from  lateral  objects  only, 
can  have  no  corresponding  identical  points  in  the  retina  of 
the  other  eye ;  for  otherwise  two  objects,  one  situated  to 
the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left,  would  appear  to  lie  in 
the  same  spot  of  the  field  of  vision.  It  is  probable,  there- 
fore, that  there  are,  in  the  eyes  of  animals,  parts  of  the 
retinso  which  are  identical,  and  parts  which  are  not  iden- 
tical, i.e.,  parts  in  one  which  have  no  corresponding  parts 
in  the  other  eye.  And  the  relation  of  the  two  retinae  to 
each  other  in  the  field  of  vision  may  be  represented  as  in 
fig.  190. 

The  cause  of  the  impressions  on  the  identical  points  of 
the  two  retinae  giving  rise  to  but  one  sensation,  and  the 
perception  of  a  single  image,  must  eitlie;!  ^a!^  ydl  \2cl^  ^\xv^^ 
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phenomenon,  unless  it  bo  suppoaed  that  each  fibre  in  each 
cerebral  portion  of  the  optic  nerree  divides  in  the  optio 
oommissure  into  two  brandies  for  the  identical  points  of 
the  two  retinfe,  as  ia  shown  in  fig.  192.  But  there  is  no 
foundation  &>t  such  supposition. 

By  another  theoty  it  is  assumed  that  each  optio  nerve 

contains  exactly  the  same  number  of  fibres  as  the  other, 

and  that  the  corresponding  fibres  of  the  two  nerves  are 

united  in  the  Bensorium  (as  in  fig.  193).      But  in  this 

Fig.  192.  Fig.  193.  F(g.  194- 


theory  no  account  is  taken  of  the  partial  decussation  of  the 
fibres  of  the  nerves  in  the  optic  commissure. 

According  to  a  third  theory,  the  fibres  a  and  a',  fig.  194, 
coming  &om  identical  points  of  the  two  retinco,  are  in  the 
optic  commisBure  brought  into  one  optio  nerve,  and  in  the 
brain  either  are  united  by  a  loop,  or  spring  &om  the  same 
point.  The  same  disposition  preraila  in  the  case  of  the 
identical  fibres  b  and  b'.  According  to  this  theory,  the 
left  half  of  each  retina  would  be  represented  in  the  left 
hemisphere  of  the  brain,  and  the  right  half  of  each  retina 
in  the  right  hemisphere. 

Another  explanation  is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  at  the 
anterior  part  of  the  commissure  of  the  optic  nerve,  certain 
fibres  pass  across  &om  the  distal  portion  of  one  nerve  to 
the  corresponding  portion  of  the  other  nerves,  as  if  they 
were  commissural  fibres  forming  a  connection  bet««Qa.*ilE^& 
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retiniu  of  tbe  two  eyes.  It  is  supposed,  indeed,  that  these 
fibres  may  connect  the  corresponding  pftrts  of  the  two 
retiniv,  and  raaj  thus  ex[ilain  their  unity  of  action  ;  in  the 
same  way  that  corrGsponding  parts  of  the  c«rebral  hemi- 
spheres (ire  believed  to  be  connected  together  by  the  com- 
Taissurol  fibres  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  so  enabled  to 
exercise  unity  of  function. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  is  more  probable,  that  the  power 
of  forming  a  single  idea  of  an  object  from  a  double  im- 
pression conveyed  by  it  to  tbe  eyes  is  the  result  of  a  mental 
act.  This  view  is  supported  by  the  same  facts  as  those 
employed  by  Professor  Whoatstone  to  show  that  this  power 
is  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  right  percep- 
tion of  bodies  raised  in  relief.     'When  an  object  is  placed 

Fig.  195-  I 
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image  seen  by  the  right  eye,  the  otlier  that  seen  by  the 
left  (for  example,  the  drawimg  of  a  cube  a.,  b,  fig.  I95)(  be 
presented  to  corresponding  parta  of  the  two  retinse,  as 
may  be  readily  done  by  means  of  the  ttereoicope,  an  instru- 
ment invented  by  Professor  Wheatetone  for  the  purpose, 
the  mind  will  perceive  not  merely  a  single  representation 
of  the  object,  but  a  body  projecting  in  relief,  the  exact 
counterpart  of  that  &om  which  the  drawings  were  made. 


SENSE    OP    HEABTNO. 

Analfymy  of  (As  Organ  0/  Hearing. 

For  descriptive  purposes,  the  ear,  or  organ  of  hearing, 
is  divided  into  three  parte,  the  exUrtuU,  the  middle,  and  the 
inUriud  ear.  The  two  first  are  only  accessory  to  the  third 
or  internal  ear,  which  contains  the  esaential  part«  of  an 
organ  of  hearing.  The  accompany- 
ing figure  shows  very  well  the 
relation  of  these  dtvisions, — one  to 
the  other  (fig.  196). 

The  external  ear  coDsists  of  the 
pinna  or  auricle,  and  the  external 
auditory  canal  or  meatui.  The  prin- 
cipal parts  of  the  pinna  are  two 
prominent  rims  enclosed  one  within 
the  other  {hetiw  and  antilielix),  and 
enclosing  a  central  hollow  named 
the  concha  ;  in  &ont  of  the  concha, 
a  prominence  directed  backwards, 
the  tragut,  and  opposite  to  this,  one 
directed  forwards,   the  antitragut.     From  the  concha,  the 


'  Fig.  196.  Outer  surface  of  the  pinnii  of  tho  right  auricle,  f- 
helii ;  2,  fossa  of  the  helii: ;  3,  antihulii ;  4,  fossa  ot  the  outilieli. 
5,  autitmgus ;  6,  tmgia  ;  7,  coLcha ;  8,  lobule. 
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auditory  cnnal,  witli  a  slight  arch  directed  upwards,  passM 

iuwarils  nuil  a  little  furn'ardB  to  the  membrana  tr^mpaai, 

Fi-}.  197.  • 
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outer  part  consists  of  fibro-cartilage  continued  from  th^ 
concha ;  its  inner  part  of  bone.     Both  are  lined  by  skin 
continuous  with  that  of  the  pinna,  and  extending  over  the 
outer  part  of  the  membrana  tympani.     Towards  the  outer 
part  of  the  canal  are  fine  hairs  and   sebaceous  glands, ' 
while   deeper  in  the  canal  are  small  glands,  resembling    ^ 
the   sweat-glands   in   structure,  which   secrete  a  peculiar  *  • 
yellow  substance  called  cerumen,  or  ear-wax. 

The  middle  ear,  or  tympanum  (3,  fig.  197)  is  separated  by    •     - 
the  membrana  tympani  fix)m  the  external  auditory  canal.  * 

It  is  a  cavity  in  the  temporal  bone,  opening  through  its      ^        * 
anterior  and   inner    wall   into   the   Eustachian    tube,    a*  ^ 

cylindriform  flattened  canal,  dilated    at    both  ends,  com-.    «  ^ 
posed  partly   of  bone  and  partly  of  cartilage,  lined  with         *  -^ 
mucous  membrane,  and  forming  a  communication  between       '  •    ^ 
the  tympanum  and  the  pharynx.     It  opens  into  the  cavity  * 

of  the  pharynx  just  behind  the  posterior  aperture  of  the 
nostrils.  The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  communicates 
posteriorly  with  air-cavities,  the  mastoid  cells  in  the  mas- 
toid process  of  the  temporal  bone;  but  its  only  opening 
to  the  external  air  is  through  the  Eustachian  tube  (4,  fig. 
197).  The  walls  of  the  tympanum  are  osseous,  except 
where  apertures  in  them  are  closed  with  membrane,  as  at 
the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  fenestra  ovalis,  and  at  the  outer 
part  where  the  bone  is  replaced  by  the  membrana  tympani. 
The  cavity  of  the  tympanum  is  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, the  epithelium  of  which  is  ciliated  and  continuous 
with  that  of  the  pharynx.  It  contains  a  chain  of  small 
bones  {ossicula  auditus),  which  extends  from,  the  membrana 
tympani  to  the  fenestra  ovalis. 

The  membrana  tympani  is  placed  in  a  slanting  direction 
at  the  bottom  of  the  external  auditory  canal,  its  plane 
being  at  an  angle  of  about  45°  with  the  lower  wall  of  the 
canal.  It  is  formed  chiefly  of  a  tough  and  tense  fibrous 
membrane,  the  edges  of  which  are  set  in  a  bony  groove ; 
its  outer  surface    is    covered  with  a  coutLoxiabMoTL  oi  ^^ 
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cutaneOTia  liainp  of  tho  auditory  canal,  its  inner  surfecA 
with  part  of  the  ciliated  mucoiLS  membrane  of  the  ^m- 
panum. 

The  small  bones  or  onsicln  of  the  ear  are  three,  named 
mallfui,  incus,  and  stii/ifs.  The  mallfiu,  or  hammer-bone,  is 
'attached  by  a  long  slighlly-curved  proceas,  called  its 
handle,  U)  the  membraita  tympani ;  the  line  of  attach- 
ment being  vertical,  including  the  whole  length  of  the 
handle,  and  esteuding  from  the  upper  border  to  the  centre 
of  thG  membrane.  The  head  of  the  malleus  is  irregTilaxIy 
rounded ;  iU  nock,  or  the  line  of  boundary  between  it  and 
the  handle,  aujiporta  two  processes ;  a  short  conical  one, 
■which  receivea  the  insertion  of  the  tenior  tympani,  and  a 
tUniii^T  one,  procesaiu  i/racilU,  which  extends  forwards,  nnd 
to  which  the  iajiatnr  li/mpani  muscle  is  attached.  The  ihcim, 
or  anvil-bone,  shaped  like  a  bicuspid  molar  tooth,  is 
articulated  by  its  broader  part,  corresponding  with  the 
suifuco  of  the  crown  of  a  tooth,  to  the  malleus.  Of  its 
two  fang-liko  prcxeasea,  ono,  directed  backwards,  has  a 
free  end,  the  other,  curved  downwards  and  more  pointed, 
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tympani  muscles.  The  stapes  is  moreable  on  the  process 
of  the  incuE,  when  the  stapedius  muscle  acting  draws  it 
backwards. 

The  proper  organ  of  hearing  is  formed  by  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  auditory  .nerve  within  the  intemai  'ear,  or 
It^yrinth  of  the  ear,  a  set  of  cavitieB  within  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  bone  which  forms  the 
walls  of  these  cavities  is  denser  than  that  around  it,  and 


Fig.  198.' 


Fig.  199.1 


*  Fig.  198.  Right  bon7  Ubpinth,  viewed  from  tlie  onter  side  (alUr 
Sbmmerring).  ^. — Tlie  specimen  here  represented  ia  prepared  by  sepa- 
rating piecemeal  the  looser  mbatance  of  the  petrous  bone  from  the  dcnae 
walls  which  immediately  enclose  the  labyrinth.  I,  the  vestibule  ;  I, 
fencatra  OTalis  ;  3,  superior  aeniicircular  canal ;  4,  horizontal  or  eitemal 
canal ;  ;,  posterior  canal ;  *,  ampnUie  of  the  semicircular  canals  ;  6, 
fast  turn  of  the  cochlea  ;  7,  second  turn  ;  8,  apex  ;  9,  fenestra  rotunda. 
The  smaller  figure  in  oQtlina  below  ahowa  the  natural  aiia. 

t  Fig.  199.  View  of  the  interior  of  the  left  labyrinth  (from  Sommer- 
'mg).  T' — 1^^  bony  wall  of  the  labjrinth  is  removed  superiorly  and 
externally,  i,  fovea  bemielliptica  ;  3,  fovea  hemispherica ;  3,  common 
openinf;  of  the  superior  and  posterior  semicircular  canals  ;  4,  opening 
of  the  aijueduct  of  the  vestibule ;  5,  the  superior,  6,  the  posterior,  and 
7,  the  external  semicirctdar  canals ;  S,  spiral  tube  of  the  cochlea  (scala 
tympani) ;  9,  opening  of  the  aquednct  of  the  cochlea ;  i(^  placed  on 
the  lamina  spiralis  in  the  scala  veatibuU. 
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forma  tlio  osseous  labyrinth ;  the  membrane  within  Uw 
cavities  forms  liie  mt'inbranous  labi/riiiUi.  Tho  membranous 
labyrinth  contains  a  iluid  called  etidvlyinph  ,-  M'hile  outside 
it,  between  it  and  tlie  osaeoua  labyrinth,  ia  a  fluid  called 
perilymph  {see  p.  678). 

The  osseous  labyrinth  consists  of  three  principal  parts, 
namely,  Ike  vestibule,  the  cochlea,  and  the  semicircular  canaU. 
Tho  vestibule  is  the  middle  cavity  of  the  labyrinth,  and  the 
central  or^an  of  the  whole  auditory  apparatus.  It  preaents, 
in  its  inner  wall,  several  openings  for  the  entrance  of  the 
divisions  of  the  auditory  nerve;  in  its  outer  wall,  thefiaeilm 
ovalit  (2,  fig.  IQS),  an  opening  filled  by  the  base  of!  the  ttapet, 
one  of  the  small  bones  of  tho  ear ;  in  its  posterior  and 
superior  n-alls,  five  openings  by  which  the  semtcireular 
canals  communicate  nitli  it :  in  its  anterior  wall,  an  open- 
ing loading  into  tlie  cochlea.  The  hinder  part  of  the  inner 
'wall  of  the  vestibule  also  presents  an  opening,  the  orifice 
of  the  aquaduetua  veslibali,  a  canal  leading  to  tlie  posterior 
margin  of  tho  petrous  bone,  with  uncertain  contents  and 
unlinown  purp{)9e. 
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turns  and  a  half  £rom  th»bas6  to  the  apex.     At  the  apex 
of  the  cochlea  the  canal  is  ckeed ;  at  the  base  it  presents 
three   openings,   of  vhich 
one,    already    mentioned,  ^'S-  ^°°* 

communicates  with  the  ves- 
tibule ;  another,  called  fe- 
tuitra  rotunda,  is  separated 
by  a  membrane  from  the 
cavity  of  the  tympanum ; 
the  third  ia  the  orifice  of 
the  aqumdvctua    cochlem,  a  * 

canal  leading  to  the  jugular  fossa  of  the  petrous  bone,  and 
corresponding,  at  least  in  obscurity  of  purpose  and  origin, 
to  the  aquroductus  vestibuli.  The  spiral  canal  is  divided  into 
two  passages,  or  acalre  by  a  partition  of  bone  and  membrane, 
the  lamina  tpiralit.  The  oseeouB  part  or  zone  of  this  lamina 
is  connected  with  the  modiolus ;  the  membranous  part, 
with  a  muscular  zone,  according  to  Todd  and  Bowman, 
forming  its  outer  margin,  is  attached  to  the  outer  wall  of 
the  canal.  Commencing  at  the  base  of  the  cochlea,  be- 
.  tween  its  vestibular  and  ^mpanlo  openings,  they  form  a 
partition  between  these  apertures;  the  two  scalfo  are, 
therefore,  in  correspondence  with  this  arrangement,  named 
icala  vestibuli  and  tcala  t^pani.  At  the  apex  of  the  cochlea, 
the  lamina  spiralis  ends  iu  a  small  kamviua,  the  inner  and 
concave  part  of  which,  being  detached  from  the  summit  of 
the  modiolus,  leaves  a  small  aperture  named  kelieotrema,  by 
vhich  the  two  acahe,  separated  in  all  the  rest  of  their 
length,  communicate. 

Besides  the  teala  vestibuli  and  seala  tympani,  there  ia  a  tiiird 
space  between  them,  in  the  substance  of  the  lamina  spiralis, 
called  the  tcala  media,  or  eanali*  membranacea,  and  in  this  are 

*  Fig.  200.  Yieir  of  the  osBsoua  cochlea  divided  throngh  the  niiddla 
(froTD  Arnold).  {. — I,  central  canal  of  the  modiolus ;  z,  lamina  spiralis 
oaaca  ;  3,  scala  tympani ;  4,  scala  vestibnli  ;  5,  poroaa  mbatance  of  thft 
modiolua  near  one  of  tlie  Mctions  of  the  cuu^  Kjan^  Tiui^t&V 
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some  peeoliar  club-shaped  little  bodies  called  tbe  rods  qfCorti, 
set  up  on  end,  with  their  big  extremitieB  upwards,  and  leaning 
against  each  other  at  the  top — a  section,  therefore,  haTing 
the  appearance  of  the  gable-end  of  a  house.  On  their 
outer  part  are  numerous  cells  of  various  shapes.  The 
regularity  with  which  the  little  rods  of  Cbrti  are  arranged 
has  caused  them  to  be  compared  to  rows  of  keys  in  a  piano. 

In  dose  relation  with  these  rods  and  the  oeUs  outside 
them,  and  probably  projecting  also  by  free  ends  into  the 
little  triangular  canal  containing  fluid  which  is  between 
the  rods,  are  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve. 

The  memhranoxis  Idbyrinth  corresponds  generally  with  the 
form  of  the  osseous  labyrinth,  so  far  as  j^ards  the  vesti- 
bule and  seihicircular  canals,  but  is  separated  from  the 
walls  of  these  parts  by  fluid,  except  where  the  nerves  enter 
into  connection  within  it.  In  the  cochlea,  the  membranous 
labyrinth  completes  the  septum  between  the  two  scala,  and 
encloses  a  separate  spiral  canal,  the  canalis  membranacea. 
As  already  mentioned,  the  membranous  labyrinth  contains 
a  fluid  called  etidolymph;  and  between  its  outer  surface  and 
the  inner  surface  of  the  walls  of  the  vestibule  and  semi- 
circular canals  is  another  collection  of  similar  fluid,  called 
perilymph :  so  that  all  the  sonorous  vibrations  impressing 
the  auditory  nerves  on  these  parts  of  the  internal  ear  are 
conducted  through  fluid  to  a  membrane  suspended  in  and 
containing  fluid.  The  fluid  in  the  scala  of  the  cochlea 
is  continuous  with  the  perilymph  in  the  vestibule  and 
semicircular  canals,  and  there  is  no  fluid  external  to  its 
lining  membrane. 

The  vestibular  portion  of  the  membranous  labyrinth 
comprises  two,  probably  commimicating  cavities,  of  which 
the  larger  and  upper  is  named  the  utrictdus ;  the  lower,  the 
sacculm.  Into  the  former  open  the  oriflces  of  the  mem- 
branous semicircular  canals;  into  the  latter  the  canalU 
memhranacea  of  the  cochlea.  The  membranous  labyrinth 
of  all  these  ports  \a\fijimi^\/e^>  tc^jifi^axent^  very  vascular, 
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and  covered  <»i  the  inner  surface  with  nucltated  cdls,  of 
which  those  that  line  the  ampulla)  are  prolonged  into  stiff 
hair-like  proceeses ;  the  same  appearance,  but  to  a  much 
less  degree,  being  visible  in  the  uItkU  aod  saeeuU.  In  the 
cavities  of  the  utriculus  and  aacculus  are  small  maeees  of 
calcareous  particles,  otoconia  or  otolithei;  and  the  same, 
although  in  more  minute  quantities,  are  to  be  foimd  in  the 
interior  of  other  parts  of  the  membranous  labjrrlnth. 

The  auditory  nervt,  for  the  appropriate  exposure  of 
whose  filaments  to  sonorous  vibrations  all  the  organs  now 
described  are  provided,  is  characterised  as  a  nerve  of 
special  sense  by  its  softness  (whence  it  derived  its  name 
of  portio  vu>Ui$  of  the  seventh  pair),  and  by  the  fineness  of 
its  component  fibres.  It  enters  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear 
in  two  divisions ;  one  for  the  vestibule  and  semidrcular 
canals,  and  the  other  for  the  cochlea.  The  branches  for 
the  vestibule  spread  out  and  radiate  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  membranous  labyrinth :  their  exact  determinatioQ  is 
unknown.  Those  fbr  the  semicircular  canals  pass  into  the 
ampuUee,  and  form,  within  each  of  them,  a  forked  projec- 
tion which  corree^nds  with  a  septum  in  the  interior  of 
the  ampulla.  The  branches  £>r  the  cochlea  enter  it  through 
orifices  at  the  base  of  the  modiolus,  which  they  ascend,  and 
thence  successively  pass  into  canals  in  the  osseous  pari 
of  the  lamina  spiralis.  In  the  canals  of  this  osseous  part 
or  zone,  the  nerves  are  arranged  in  a  plexus,  oontaining- 
ganglion  cells.  Their  ultimate  termination  is  not  known 
with  certainty ;  but  some  of  them,  without  doubt,  end  in 
the  organ  of  Cortl,  probably  in  cells. 

Phyiiology  of  Hearing. 

The  aoonsdc  portion  of  the  physiology  of  hearing  is  thus 
illustrated  by  Miiller :  chiefiy  in  applications  of  the  results 
of  his  experiments  on  the  conduction  of  sonorous  vibra* 
tions  through  various  combinations  of  air,  water,  and  solid 
substances,  especially  membrane. 


■* 
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All  the  acoufitic  contriyances  of  the  organ  t>f  hearing  are 
means  for  conducting  the  sound,  just  as  tibie  optical  appa- 
ratus of  the  eye  are  media  for  conducting  the  light.  Since 
all  matter  is  capable  of  propagating  sonorous  Tibrationfl, 
the  simplest  conditions  must  be  sufficient  for  mere  hear- 
ing; for  all  substances  surrounding  the  auditory  nerve 
would  commimicate  soimd  to  it.  In  the  eye  a  certain 
construction  was  required  for  directing  the  rays  or  undula- 
tions of  light  in  such  a  manner  that  they  should  fall  upon 
the  optic  nerve  with  the  same  relative  disposition  as  that 
with  which  they  issued  from  the  object.  In  the  sense  of 
hearing  this  is  not  requisite.  Sonorous  vibrations^  having 
the  most  various  direction  and  the  most  imequal  rate  of 
succession,  are  transmitted  by  all  media  without  modifica- 
tion, however  manifold  their  decussations ;  and,  wherever 
these  vibrations  or  imdulations  fall  upon  the  org^an  of 
hearing  and  the  auditory  nerves,  they  must  cause  the 
sensation  of  corresponding  soimds.  The  whole  develop- 
ment of  the  organ  of  hearing,  therefore,  can  have  for  its 
object  merely  the  rendering  more  perfect  the  propagation  of 
the  sonorous  vibrations,  and  their  multiplication  by  re- 
sonance ;  and,  in  fact,  all  the  acoustic  apparatus  of  the  organ 
may  be  shown  to  have  reference  to  these  two  principles. 

Functions  of  the  External  Ear. 

The  external  auditory  passage  influences  the  propaga- 
tion of  sound  to  the  tympanum  in  three  ways  : — I,  by 
Causing  the  sonorous  undulations,  entering  directly  from 
the  atmosphere,  to  be  transmitted  by  the  air  in  the  passage 
immediately  to  the  membrana  tympani,  and  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  being  dispersed ;  2,  by  the  walls  of  the 
passage  conducting  the  sonorous  undulations  imparted  to 
the  external  ear  itself,  by  the  shortest  path  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  so  to  this  membrane ; 
3,  by  the  resonance  of  the  column  of  air  contained  within 
the  passage. 
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As  a  oondhctor  of  nndulatioiis  of  air,  the  external 
auditory  passage  receives  the  direct  undulations  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  which  those  that  enter  in  the  direction  of 
its  axis  produce  the  strongest  impressions.  The  undula- 
tions which  enter  the  passage  obliquely  are  reflected  by 
its  parietes,  and  thus  by  reflexion  reach  the  membrana 
tympani.  By  reflexion,  also,  the  external  meatus  receives 
the  undulations  which  impinge  upon  the  concha  of  the 
external  ear,  when  their  angle  of  reflexion  is  such  that 
they  are  thrown  towards  the  trag^.  Other  sonorous 
undulations,  again,  which  could  not  enter  the  meatus  from 
the  external  air  either  directly  or  by  reflexion,  may  still  be 
brought  into  it  by  inflexion;  undulations,  for  instance, 
whose  direction  is  that  of  the  long  axis  of  the  head,  and 
which  pass  over  the  surface  of  the  ear,  must,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  inflexion,  be  bent  into  the  external 
meatus  by  its  margins.  But  the  action  of  those  imdula- 
tions  which  enter  the  meatus  directly  are  most  intense ;  and 
hence  we  are  enabled  to  judge  of  the  point  whence  soimd 
comes,  by  turning  one  ear  in  diflerent  directions,  till  it  is 
directed  to  the  point  whence  the  vibrations  may  pass  directly 
into  the  meatus,  and  produce  the  strongest  impressions. 

The  walls  of  the  meatus  are  also  solid  conductors  of 
soimd;  for  those  vibrations  which  are  communicated  to 
the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  and  not  reflected  irora  it, 
are  propagated  by  the  shortest  path  through  the  parietes  of 
the  passage  to  the  membrana  tympani.  Hence,  both  ears, 
being  close  stopped,  the  sound  of  a  pipe  is  heard  more  dis- 
tinctly when  its  lower  extremity,  covered  with  a  membrane, 
is  applied  to  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  itself,  than 
when  it  is  placed  in  contact  with  the  surface  of  the  head. 

Lastly,  the  external  auditory  passage  is  important,  inas- 
much as  the  air  which  it  contains,  like  all  insiilated  masses 
of  air,  increases  the  intensity  of  sounds  by  resonance. 
To  convince  ourselves  of  this,  we  need  only  lengthen  the 
passage  by  ajQ&xing  to  it  another  tube  *.  e^erj  «o\xsA^i^^sb^>S& 
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heard,  eyen  the  sound  of  our  own  voioe/is  tlian  mndi 
increased  in  intensity. 

The  action  of  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear  upon 
sonorous  vibrations  is  partly  to  reflect  them,  and  partly  to 
condense  and  conduct  them  to  the  parietes  of  the  eztemal 
passage.  With  respect  to  its  reflecting  action,  the  ooncha 
is  the  most  important  part,  since  it  directs  the  reflected 
undulations  towards  the  tragus,  whence  they  are  reflected 
into  the  auditory  passage.  The  other  inequalities  of  the 
external  ear  do  not  promote  hearing  by  reflexion ;  and,  if 
the  conducting  power  of  the  cartilage  of  the  ear  were  left 
out  of  consideration,  they  might  be  regarded  as  destined 
for  no  particular  use ;  but  receiving  the  impulses  of  the 
air,  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  while  it  reflects  a 
part  of  them,  propagates  within  itself  and  condenses  the 
rest,  as  all  other  solid  and  elastic  bodies  would  do.  Thus, 
the  sonorous  vibrations  which  it  receives  by  an  extended 
surface,  are  conducted  by  it  to  its  place  of  attcu^hment. 
In  consequence  of  the  connection  of  the  parietes  of  the 
auditory  passage  with  the  solid  parts  of  the  whole  head, 
some  dispersion  of  the  undulations  will  result;  but  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  membrana  tympani  will  receive 
them  by  the  shortest  path,  and  will  as  certainly  com- 
municate them  to  that  membrane,  as  the  solid  sides  of  a 
drum  communicate  sonorous  undulations  to  the  parchment 
head,  or  the  bridge  of  a  musical  string,  its  vibrations  to 
the  string. 

Begarding  the  cartilage  of  the  external  ear,  therefore, 
as  a  conductor  of  sonorous  vibrations,  all  its  inequalitiee, 
elevations,  and  depressions,  which  are  useless  with  regard 
to  reflexion,  become  of  evident  importance ;  for  those 
elevations  and  depressions  upon  which  the  undulations 
fall  perpendicularly,  will  be  afiected  by  them  in  the  most 
intense  degree ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  various  form 
and  position  of  these  inequalities,  sonorous  undulations, 
in  whatever  direction  they  may  come,  must  fall  peipen- 
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dicularly  upon  the  tangent  of  some  one  of  them.  This 
affords  an  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  form  given  to 
this  part. 

Functions  of  the  Middle  Ear :  the  Tympanum,  Osaicula,  and 

Fenestra, 

In  animals  living  in  the  atmosphere,  the  sonorous  vibra- 
tions are  conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve  by  three  different 
media  in  succession  ;  namely,  the  air,  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body  of  the  animal  and  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and 
the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  imparted  too  imperfectly  from 
air  to  solid  bodies,  for  the  propagation  of  sound  to  the 
internal  ear  to  be  adequately  effected  by  that  means  alone ; 
yet  already  an  instance  of  its  being  thus  propagated  has 
been  mentioned. 

In  passing  from  air  directly  into  water,  sonorous  vibra- 
tions suffer  also  a  considerable  diminution  of  their  strength ; 
but  if  a  tense  membrane  exists  between  the  air  and  the 
water,  the  sonorous  vibrations  are  commimicated  from  the 
former  to  the  latter  medium  with  very  great  intensity. 
This  fact,  of  which  Miiller  gives  experimental  proof, 
furnishes  at  once  an  explanation  of  the  use  of  the  fenestra 
rotunda,  and  of  the  membrane  closing  it.  They  are  the 
means  of  communicating,  in  full  intensity,  the  vibrations 
of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  to  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth. 
This  peculiar  property  of  membranes  is  the  result,  not  of 
their  tenuity  alone,  but  of  the  elasticity  and  capability  of 
displacement  of  their  particles;  and  it  is  not  impaired 
when,  like  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  they  are 
not  impregnated  with  moisture. 

Sonorous  vibrations  are  also  communicated  without  any 
perceptible  loss  of  intensity  from  the  air  to  the  water, 
when  to  the  membrane  forming  the  medium  of  communi- 
cation, there  is  attached  a  short,  solid  body,  which  occupies 
the  greater  part  of  its   surface,  and  is  alonA  m  ^^n^^^a^K^ 
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with  the  water.  This  fact  elucidates  the  action  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes  which 
occupies  it,  and,  with  the  preceding  fact,  shows  that  both 
fenestrsB — ^that  closed  bj  membrane  only,  and  that  with 
which  the  moveable  stapes  is  connected — ^transmit  Teiy 
freely  the  sonorous  vibrations  from  the  air  to  Uie  fluid  of 
the  labyrinth. 

A  small,  solid  body,  fixed  in  an  opening  by  means  of  a 
border  of  membrane,  so  as  to  be  moveable,  communicates 
sonorous  vibrations  from  air  on  the  one  side,  to  water,  or 
the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  on  the  other  side,  much  better 
than  solid  media  not  so  constructed.  But  the  propagation 
of  soimd  to  the  fluid  is  rendered  much  more  perfect  if  the 
solid  conductor  thus  occupying  the  opening,  or  fenestra 
ovalis,  is  by  its  other  end  flxed  to  the  middle  of  a  tense 
membrane,  which  has  atmospheric  air  on  both  sides. 

A  tense  membrane  is  a  much  better  conductor  of  the 
vibrations  of  air  than  any  other  solid  body  bounded  by 
deflnite  surfaces:  and  the  vibrations  are  also  communi- 
cated very  readily  by  tense  membranes  to  solid  bodies  in 
contact  with  them.  Thus,  then,  the  membrana  tympani 
serves  for  the  transmission  of  soimd  fr^m  the  air  to  the 
chain  of  auditory  bones.  Stretched  tightly  in  its  osseous 
ring,  it  vibrates  with  the  air  in  the  auditory  passage,  as 
any  thin  tense  membrane  will  when  the  air  near  it  is 
thrown  into  vibrations  by  the  soimding  of  a  timing-fork 
or  a  musical  string.  And,  from  such  a  tense  vibrating 
membrane,  the  vibrations  are  communicated  with  great 
intensity  to  solid  bodies  which  touch  it  at  any  point.  If, 
for  example,  one  end  of  a  flat  piece  of  wood  be  applied  to 
the  membrane  of  a  dnmi  while  the  other  end  is  held  in 
the  hand,  vibrations  are  felt  distinctly  when  the  vibrating 
tuning-fork  is  held  over  the  membrane  without  touching 
it ;  but  the  wood  alone,  isolated  from  the  membrane,  will 
only  very  feebly  propagate  the  vibrations  of  the  air  to  the 

hand. 
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The  ossicula  of  the  ear,  which  are  represented  ia^  this 
experiment  by  a  piece  of  wood,  are  the  better  conductors 
of  the  sonorous  vibrations  communicated  to  them,  on 
account  of  being  isolated  by  an  atmosphere  of  air,  and  not 
continuous  with  the  bones  of  the  cranium ;  for  every  solid 
body  thus  isolated  by  a  different  medium  propagates 
vibrations  with  more  intensity  through  its  own  substance 
than  it  communicates  them  to  the  surroimding  medium, 
which  thus  prevents  a  dispersion  of  the  sound ;  just  as 
the  vibrations  of  the  air  in  the  tubes  used  for  conducting 
the  voice  firom  one  apartment  to  another  are  prevented  from 
being  dispersed  by  the  solid  walls  of  the  tube.  The 
vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  transmitted, 
therefore,  by  the  chain  of  ossicula  to  the  fenestra  ovalis 
and  fluid  of  the  labjrrinth,  their  dispersion  in  the  tympanum 
being  prevented  by  the  difficidty  of  the  transition  of 
vibrations  from  solid  to  gaseous  bodies.  The  membrana 
tympani  being  a  tense,  solid  body,  boimded  by  free  sur- 
faces, the  sonorous  undulations  will  be  partially  reflected 
at  its  surfaces,  so  as  to  cause  a  meeting  of  imdulations 
from  opposite  directions  within  it;  it  will,  therefore,  by 
resonance,  increase  the  intensity  of  the  vibrations  commu- 
nicated to  it,  and  the  undulations,  thus  rendered  more 
intense,  will  act,  in  their  turn,  upon  the  chain  of  auditory 
bones. 

The  necessity  of  the  presence  of  air  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  membrana  tympani,  in  order  to  enable  it  and  the 
ossicula  auditus  to  fulfil  the  objects  just  described,  is 
obvious.  Without  this  provision,  neither  would  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  membrane  be  free,  nor  the  chain  of  bones 
isolated,  so  as  to  propagate  the  sonorous  undulations  with 
concentration  of  their  intensity.  But  while  the  oscilla- 
tions of  the  membrana  tympani  are  readily  communicated 
to  the  air  in  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  those  of  the 
solid  ossicula  will  not  be  conducted  away  by  the  air,  but 
will  be  propagated  to  the  labyrinth  without  being  dispersed 
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in  the  tympanum.  Equally  necessary  is  the  oommonioa^ 
tioi  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  with  the  external  air, 
through  the*  medium  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium  of  pressure  and  temperatoxe 
between  them. 

The  propagation  of  sound  through  the  ossicula  of  the 
tympanum  to  the  labyrinth  must  be  effected  either  by 
oscillations  of  the  bones,  or  by  a  kind  of  molecular  vibra* 
tion  of  their  particles,  or,  most  probably,  by  boUi  these 
kinds  of  motion.* 

The  long  processof  the  malleus  receives  the  imdulationa 

of  the  membrana  tympani  (fig.  20I, 
a,  a)  and  of  the  air  in  a  direction 
indicated  by  the  arrows,  nearly  per- 
pendicular to  itself.  From  the  long 
process  of  the  malleus  they  are 
propagated  to  its  head  (b) ;  thence 
into  the  incus  (c),  the  long  process 
of  which  is  parallel  with  the  long 
process  of  the  malleus.  From  the 
long  process  of  the  incus  the  undu- 
lations are  communicated  to  the 
stapes  (d),  which  is  united  to  the 
incus  at  right  angles.  The  several 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  chain 
of  bones  have,  however,  no  influence  on  that  of  the  luidu- 
lations,  which  remains  the  same  as  it  was  in  the  meatus 
extemus  and  long  process  of  the  malleus,  so  that  the  imdu- 
lations  are  communicated  by  the  stapes  to  the  fenestra 
ovalis  in  a  perpendicular  direction. 


•  Edouard  Wober  has  shown  that  the  existence  of  the  membrane  oyer 
the  fenestra  rotimda  will  peimit  approximation  and  removal  of  the  stapes 
to  and  from  the  labyrinth.  "WTien  by  the  stapes  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  ovalis  is  pressed  towards  the  labyrinth,  the  membrane  of  the 
fenestra  rotunda  may,  by  the  pressure  communicated  through  the  fluid 
of  the  labyrinth,  be  pressed  towards  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum. 
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Increasing  tension  of  the  membrana  iympani  diminishes 
the  facility  of  transition  of  sonorous  undulatioQa  from  tbe 
air  to  it.     Mr.   Savart  observed  that  the  dry  membrana 
tjmpani,  on  the  approach  of  a  body  emitting  a  load  sound, 
rejected  particles  of  sand  strewn  upon  it  more  strond^y 
when  lax  than  when  very  tense ;  and  inferred,  therefore, 
that  hearing  is  rendered  less  acute  by  increasing  the  ten- 
sion  of  the  membrana  tympani.     Miiller  has  confirmed 
this  by  experiments  with  small  membranes  arranged  so 
as  to  imitate  the  membrana  tympani ;  and  it  may  be  con- 
firmed also  by  observations  on  one's  self.     For  the  mem- 
brana tympani  on  one's  own  person  may  be  rendered  tense 
at  will  in  two  ways,  namely,  by  a  strong  and  continued 
effort  of  expiration  or  of  inspiration  while  the  mouth  and 
nostrils  are  closed.     In  the  first  case,  the  compressed  air 
is  forced  with  a  whizzing  sound  into  the  tympanum,  the 
membrana  tympani  is  made  tense,  and  immediately  hear- 
ing becomes  indistinct.     The  same  temporary  imperfection 
of  hearing  is  produced  by  rendering  the  membrana  tym- 
pani tense,  and  convex  towards  the  interior,  by  the  effort 
of  inspiration.     The  imperfection  of  hearing,  produced  by 
the  last-mentioned  method,  may  continue  for  a  time  even 
after  the  mouth  is  opened,  in  consequence  of  the  previous 
effort  at  inspiration  having  induced  collapse  of  the  walls 
of  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  prevents  the  restoration  of 
equilibrium  of  pressure  between  the  air  within  the  tym- 
panum and  that  without :  hence  we  have  the  opportunity 
of  observing  that  even  our  own  voice  is  heard  with  lees 
intensity  when  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  is 
great. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  external  air  or  atmosphere  be 
very  great,  while  on  account  of  collapse  of  the  walls  of 
the  Eustachian  tube,  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  tym* 
panum  fSedls  to  exert  an  equal  coimter-pressure,  the  mem* 
brana  tympani  will  of  course  be  forced  inwards,  and 
imperfect  dea&iess  be  produced.    Thus  it  may  be  ex^lain^l 
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why,  in  a  diving-bell,  Yoices  sound  faintlj.  In  all 
t&e  effect  of  the  increased  tension  of  the  memfarana  tym- 
pani  is  not  to  render  both  grave  and  acute  sounds  equally 
fainter  than  before.  On  the  oontraiy,  as  observed  bj  Dr. 
WoUaston,  the  increased  tension  of  the  membrana  lympani, 
produced  by  exhausting  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum^  makes 
one  deaf  to  grave  sounds  only. 

The  principal  office  of  the  Eustachian  tube,  in  MuUer^s 
opinion,  has  relation  to  the  prevention  of  these  efiGdcts  of 
increased  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani.  Its  existence 
and  openness  will  provide  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium  between  the  air  within  the  tympanum  and 
the  external  air,  so  as  to  prevent  the  inordinate  tensioD 
of  the  membrana  tympani  which  would  be  produced  by 
too  great  or  too  little  pressure  on  either  side.  While  dis- 
charging this  office,  however,  it  will  serve  to  render  sounds 
clearer,  as  (Ilenle  suggests)  the  apertures  in  violins  do  ;  to 
supply  the  tympanum  with  air;  and  to  be  an  outlet  for 
mucus :  and  the  iU  effects  of  its  obstruction  may  be 
referred  to  the  hindrance  of  all  these  its  offices,  as  well  as 
of  that  one  ascribed  to  it  as  its  principal  use. 

The  influence  of  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  in  modifying 
hearing  may  also  be  probably  explained  in  connection 
with  the  regulation  of  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tym- 
pani. If,  through  reflex  nervous  action,  it  can  be  excited 
to  contraction  by  a  very  loud  soimd,  just  as  the  iris  and 
orbicularis  palx)ebrarum  muscle  are  by  a  very  intense 
light,  then  it  is  manifest  that  a  very  intense  soimd  would, 
through  the  action  of  this  muscle,  induce  a  deafening  or 
muffling  of  the  ears.  In  favour  of  this  supposition  we 
have  the  fact  that  a  loud  sound  excites,  by  reflexion, 
nervous  action,  winking  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  persons  of 
irritable  nervous  system,  a  sudden  contraction  of  many 
muscles. 

The  influence  of  the  stapedius  muscle  in  hearing   is 
unknown.     It  acts  upon  the  stapes  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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make  it  rest  obliquely  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  deprescdng 
that  side  of  it  on  which  it  acts,  and  elevating  the  other  side 
to  the  same  extent. 

When  the  fenestra  oyalis  and  fenestra  rotunda  exist 
together  with  a  tympanum,  the  sound  is  transmitted  to  the 
fluid  of  the  internal  ear  in  two  ways, — namely,  by  solid 
bodies  and  by  membrane ;  by  both  of  which  conducting 
media  sonorous  vibrations  are  communicated  to  water  with 
considerable  intensity.  The  sound  being  conducted  to  the 
labyrinth  by  two  paths,  will,  of  course,  produce  so  much 
the  stronger  impression;  for  undulations  will  be  thus 
excited  in  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  fix)m  two  different 
though  contiguous  points ;  and  by  the  crossing  of  these 
undulations  stationary  waves  of  increased  intensity  wiU 
be  produced  in  the  fluid.  Miiller's  experiments  show  that 
the  same  vibrations  of  the  air  act  upon  the  fluid  of  the 
labyrinth  with  much  greater  intensity  through  the  medium 
of  the  chain  of  auditory  bones  and  the  fenestra  ovalis 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  air  of  the  tympanum 
and  the  membrane  closing  the  fenestra  rotunda :  but  the 
cases  of  disease  in  which  the  ossicula  have  been  lost  with- 
out loss  of  hearing,  prove  that  sound  may  also  be  well 
conducted  through  the  air  of  the  tympanum  and  the  mem- 
brane of  the  fenestra  rotunda. 

Functions  of  the  Labyrinth, 

The  fluid  of  the  labyrinth  is  the  most  general  and  constant 
of  the  acoustic  provisions  of  the  labyrinth.  In  all  forms 
of  organs  of  hearing,  the  •  sonorous  vibrations  affect 
the  auditory  nerve  through  the  medium  of  liquid — ^the 
most  convenient  medium,  on  many  accounts,  for  such  a 
purpose. 

The  function  usually  ascribed  to  the  semicircular  canals  is 
the  collecting  in  their  fluid  contents,  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions from  the  bones  of  the  cranium.    They  have  ptob^^V^  ^ 
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also,  in  some  degree,  the  power  of  conductiog^  sounds  in 
the  direction  of  their  curved  cavities  more  easily  than  the 
sounds  are  carried  off  by  the  surrounding  hard  parts  in 
the  original  direction  of  the  undulations,  though  this  con- 
ducting power  is  in  them  much  less  perfect  than  in  tubes 
containing  air. 

Admitting  that  they  have  these  powers,  the  increased 
intensity  of  the  sonorous  vibrations  thus  attained  will  be 
of  advantage  in  acting  on  the  auditory  nerve  where  it  is 
expanded  in  the  ampulla)  of  the  canals,  and  in  the  utri- 
cuius.  Where  the  membranous  canals  are  in  contact  with 
the  solid  parietes  of  the  tubes,  this  action  must  be  much 
more  intense.  But  the  membranous  semicircular  canals 
must  have  a  function  independent  of  the  surrounding  hard 
parts;  for  in  the  Petromyzon  they  are  not  separately 
enclosed  in  solid  substance,  but  lie  in  one  common  caviQr 
with  the  utriculus. 

The  crystalline  pulverulent  masses  in  the  labyrinth  would 
re-inforce  the  sonorous  vibrations  by  their  resonance,  even 
if  they  did  not  actually  touch  the  membranes  upon  which 
the  nerves  are  expanded ;  but,  inasmuch  as  these  bodies 
lie  in  contact  with  the  membranous  parts  of  the  labyrinth, 
and  the  vestibular  nerve-fibres  are  imbedded  in  them,  they 
communicate  to  these  membranes  and  the  nerves  vibratory 
impulses  of  greater  intensity  than  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth 
can  impart.  This  appears  to  be  the  office  of  the  otoconia. 
Sonorous  imdulations  in  water  are  not  perceived  by  the 
hand  itself  immersed  in  the  water,  but  are  felt  distinctly 
through  the  medium  of  a  rod  held  in  the  hand.  The  fine 
hair-like  prolongations  from  the  epithelial  cells  of  the 
ampullso  have,  probably,  the  same  function. 

The  cochlea  seems  to  be  constructed  for  the  spreading  out 
of  the  nerve  fibres  over  a  wide  extent  of  surface,  upon  a 
solid  lamina  which  communicates  with  the  solid  waUs  of 
the  labyrinth  and  cranium,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  fluid  of  the  labyrinth,  and  which,  besides 
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exposing  the  nerve-fibres  to  the  influence  of  sonorous 
undulations  by  two  mediae  is  itself  insulated  by  fluid  on 
either  side. 

The  connection  of  the  lamina  spiralis  with  the  solid 
walls  of  the  labyrinth,  adapts  the  cochlea  for  the  percep- 
tion of  the  sonorous  undulations  propagated  by  the  solid 
parts  of  the  head  and  the  walls  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
membranous  lab3rrinth  of  the  vestibule  and  semicircular 
canals  is  suspended  tree  in  the  perilymph,  and  is  destined 
more  particularly  for  the  perception  of  sounds  through  the 
medium  of  that  fluid,  whether  the  sonorous  undulations 
be  imparted  to  the  fluid  through  the  fenestrae,  or  by  the 
intervention  of  the  cranial  bones,  as  when  sounding  bodies 
ure  brought  into  commimication  with  the  head  or  teeth. 
The  spiral  lamina  on  which  the  nervous  fibres  are  ex- 
panded in  the  cochlea,  is,  on  the  contrary,  continuous  with 
the  solid  walls  of  the  labyrinth,  and  receives  directly  from 
them  the  impulses  which  they  transmit.  This  is  an 
important  advantage ;  for  the  impulses  imparted  by  solid 
bodies,  have,  cateris  paribus,  a  greater  absolute  intensity 
than  those  communicated  by  water.  And,  even  when  a 
sound  is  excited  in  the  water,  the  sonorous  imdulations 
are  more  intense  in  the  water  near  the  surface  of  the 
vessel  containing  it,  than  in  other  parts  of  the  water 
equally  distant  from  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound  :  thus 
we  may  conclude  that,  cateris  paribus,  the  sonorous  undula- 
tions of  solid  bodies  act  with  greater  intensity  than  those 
of  water.  Hence  we  perceive  at  once  an  important  use  of 
the  cochlea. 

This  is  not,  however,  the  sole  office  of  the  cochlea ;  the 
spiral  lamina,  as  well  as  the  membranous  labyrinth, 
receives  sonorous  impulses  through  the  medium  of  the 
fluid  of  the  labyrinth  from  the  cavity  of  the  vestibule,  and 
from  the  fenestra  rotunda.  The  lamina  spiralis  is,  indeed, 
much  better  calculated  to  render  the  action  of  these  undu- 
lations upon  the  auditory  nerve  efficient,  than  tbft  t&ssiq^- 
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branous  labyrintli  is ;  for,  as  a  solid  body  insulated  hy  a 
different  medium,  it  is  capable  of  resonance. 

The  rods  of  Corti  are  probably  arranged  so  that  each  is 
set  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  a  particular  tone,  and  thns 
strike  a  particular  note,  the  sensation  of  which  is  earned 
to  the  brain  by  those  filaments  of  the  auditory  nerve  with 
which  the  little  vibrating  rod  is  connected. 

The  distinctive  function  therefore  of  these  minute  bodies 
is,  probably,  to  render  sensible  to  the  brain  the  various 
musical  notes  and  tones,  one  of  them  answering  to  one  tone, 
and  one  to  another ;  while  perhaps  the  other  parts  of  the 
organ  of  hearing  discriminate  between  the  intensities  of 
different  sounds,  rather  than  their  qualities. 

Sensibility  of  the  Auditory  Nerve, 

Most  frequently,  several  undulations  or  impulses  on  the 
auditory  nerve  concur  in  the  production  of  the  impressions 
of  sound. 

By  the  rapid  succession  of  several  impulses  at  unequal 
intervals,  a  noise  or  rattle  is  produced ;  fix)m  a  rapid  suc- 
cession of  several  impulses  at  equal  intervals,  a  musical 
sound  results,  the  height  or  acuteness  of  which  increases 
with  the  number  of  the  impulses  communicated  to  the  ear 
within  a  given  time.  A  soimd  of  definite  musical  value  is 
also  produced  when  each  one  of  the  impulses,  succeeding 
another  thus  at  regular  intervals,  is  itself  compounded  of 
several  undulations,  in  such  a  way  that,  heard  alone, 
it  would  give  the  impression  of  an  unmusical  sound ;  that  is 
to  say,  by  a  sufficiently  rapid  succession  of  short  immusical 
sounds  at  regular  intervals,  a  musical  sound  is  generated. 

It  would  appear  that  two  impulses,  which  are  equivalent 
to  four  single  or  half  vibrations,  are  sufficient  to  produce  a 
definite  note,  audible  as  such  through  the  auditory  nerve. 
The  note  produced  by  the  shocks  of  the  teeth  of  a  revolving 
wheel,  at  regular  intervals  upon  a  solid  body,  is  still  heard 
when  the  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  removed  in  succession, 
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until  two  only  are  left ;  the  sound  produced  by  the  impulse 
of  these  two  teeth  has  still  the  same  definite  value  in  the 
scale  of  music. 

The  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  intervaLs  of  suc- 
cessiye  impulses  still  appreciable  through  the  auditory 
nerve  as  determinate  sounds,  have  been  determined  by 
M.  Savart.  If  their  intensity  is  sufficiently  great,  sounds 
are  still  audible  which  result  from  the  succession  of  48,000 
half  vibrations,  or  24,000  impulses  in  a  second;  and  this, 
probably,  is  not  the  extreme  limit  in  acuteness  of  sounds 
perceptible  by  the  ear.  For  the  opposite  extreme,  he  has 
succeeded  in  rendering  sounds  audible  which  were  pro- 
duced by  only  fourteen  or  eighteen  half  vibrations,  or 
seven  or  eight  impulses  in  a  second ;  and  sounds  still 
deeper  might  probably  be  heard,  if  the  individual  im- 
pulses could  be  sufficiently  prolonged. 

By  removing  one  or  several  teeth  from  the  toothed 
wheel  before  mentioned,  M.  Savart  was  also  enabled  to 
satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  that  in  the .  case  of  the  auditory 
nerve,  as  in  that  of  the  optic  nerve,  the  sensation  continues 
longer  than  the  impression  which  causes  it ;  for  the  re- 
moval of  a  tooth  from  the  wheel  produced  no  interruption  of 
the  sound.  The  gradual  cessation  of  the  sensation  of  sound 
renders  it  difficult,  however,  to  determine  its  exact  duration 
beyond  that  of  the  impression  of  the  sonorous  impulses. 

The  power  of  perceiving  the  direction  of  sounds  is  not  a 
faculty  of  the  sense  of  hearing  itself,  but  is  an  act  of  the 
mind  judging  on  experience  previously  acquired.  From 
the  modifications  which  the  sensation  of  sound  undergoes 
according  to  the  direction  in  which  the  soimd  reaches  us, 
the  mind  infers  the  position  of  the  sounding  body.  The 
only  true  guide  for  this  inference  is  the  more  intense 
action  of  the  sound  upon  one  than  upon  the  other  ear. 
But  even  here  there  is  room  for  much  deception,  by  the 
influence  of  reflexion  or  resonance,  and  by  the  propagation 
of  sound  from  a  distance,  without  loss  of  iiiieii«it^)  \2dx^\v3j^ 
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curved  conductiiig -tubes  filled  with  air.  By  means  of  each 
tubes,  or  of  solid  conductors,  which  oojxvey  the  bodqioub 
vibrations  from  their  source  to  a  distant  xeBcmaiit  bodj, 
sounds   may  be  made  to   appear  to  orig^inate  in  a  new 

situation. 

The  direction  of  sound  may  also  be  judged  of  by  means 
of  one  ear  only ;  the  position  of  the  ear  and  head  being 
varied,  so  that  the  sonorous  imdulations  at  one  moment 
fall  upon  the  ear  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  at  another 
moment  obliquely.  But  when  neither  of  these  ciroom- 
stances  can  guide  us  in  distinguishing  the  direction  of 
sound,  as  when  it  falls  equally  upon  both  ears,  its  source 
being,  for  example,  either  directly  in  front  or  behind  us,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  determine  whence  the  sound  comes. 

Ventriloquists  take  advantage  of  the  difficiilty  with 
which  the  direction  of  soimd  is  recognised,  and  also  the 
influence  of  the  imagination  over  our  judgment,  when  they 
direct  their  voice  in  a  certain  direction,  and  at  the  same  time 
pretend  themselves  to  hear  the  sounds  as  coming  from  thence. 

ITie  distance  of  the  source  of  sounds  is  not  recognised  by 
the  sense  itself,  but  is  inferred  from  their  intensity.  The 
sound  itself  is  always  seated  but  in  one  place,  namely,  in 
our  ear ;  but  it  is  interpreted  as  coming  from  an  exterior 
soniferous  body.  WTien  the  intensity  of  the  voice  is 
modified  in  imitation  of  the  effect  of  distance,  it  excites 
the  idea  of  its  originating  at  a  distance ;  and  this  is  also 
taken  advantage  of  by  ventriloquists. 

The  experiments  of  Savart,  already  referred  to,  prove 
that  the  effect  of  the  action  of  sonorous  undulations  upon 
the  nerve  of  hearing,  endures  somewhat  longer  than  the 
period  during  which  the  undulations  are  passing  through 
the  ear.  If,  however,  the  impression  of  the  same  sound 
be  very  long  continued,  or  constantly  repeated  for  a  long 
time,  then  the  sensation  produced  may  continue  for  a  very 
long  time,  more  than  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  even, 
after  the  original  cause  of  the  sound  has  ceased.      This 
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must  haye  been  experienced  by  eyery  one  who  has  trayelled 
seyeral  days  continuously ;  for  some  time  after  the  journey, 
the  rattling  noises  are  heard  when  the  ear  is  not  acted  on 
by  other  sounds. 

We  have  here  a  proof  that  the  perception  of  sound,  as 
sound,  is  not  essentially  connected  with  the  existence  of 
undulatory  pulses ;  and  that  the  sensation  of  sound  is  a 
state  of  the  auditory  nerve,  which,  though  it  may  be 
excited  by  a  succession  of  impulses,  may  also  be  produced 
by  other  causes.  Even  if  it  be  supposed  that  undulations 
excited  by  the  impulse  are  kept  up  in  the  auditory  nerve 
for  a  certain  time,  they  must  be  undulations  of  the  nervous 
principle  itself,  which,  being  excited,  continue  until  the 
equilibrium  is  restored. 

Corresponding  to  the  double  vision  of  the  same  object 
with  the  two  eyes,  is  the  double  hearing  with  the  two 
ears ;  and  analogous  to  the  double  vision  with  one  eye, 
dependent  on  unequal  refraction,  is  the  double  hearing  of 
a  single  sound  with  one  ear,  owing  to  the  sound  coming  to 
the  ear  through  media  of  unequal  conducting  power.  The 
first  kind  of  double  hearing  is  very  rare ;  instances  of  it 
are  recorded,  however,  by  Sauvages  and  Itard.  The  second 
kind,  which  depends  on  the  imequal  conducting  power  of 
two  media  through  which  the  same  sound  is  transmitted 
to  the  ear,  may  easily  be  experienced.  If  a  small  bell  be 
sounded  in  water,  while  the  ears  are  closed  by  plugs,  and 
a  solid  conductor  be  interposed  between  the  water  and  the 
ear,  two  sounds  will  be  heard  differing  in  tensify  and  tone ; 
one  being  conveyed  to  the  ear  through  the  medium  of  the 
atmosphere,  the  other  through  the  conducting-rod. 

The  sense  of  vision  may  vary  in  its  degree  of  perfection 
as  regards  either  the  faculty  of  adjustment  to  different 
distances,  the  power  of  distinguishing  accurately  the  par- 
ticles of  the  retina  affected,  sensibility  to  light  and  dark- 
ness, or  the  perception  of  the  different  shades  of  colour. 
In  the  sense  of  hearing,  there  is  no  parallel  to  the  faculty 
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by  which  the  eye  is  accommodatod  to  distanoe,  nor  to  the 
perception  of  the  particular  part  of  the  nerve  affected ;  bat 
just  as  one  person  sees  distinctly  only  in  a  bright  light, 
and   another  only  in  a  moderate  light,   so   in   dLSerent 
individuals  the  sense  of  hearing  is  more  perfect  for  sounds 
of  different  pitch ;   and  just  as  a  person  whose  vision  for 
the   forms    of   objects,    etc.,    is   acute,    nevertheless  dis- 
tinguishes colours  with  difficulty,  and  has  no  perception  of 
the  harmony  and  disharmony  of  colours,  so  one,  whose 
hearing  is  good  as  far  as  regards  the  sensibility  to  feeble 
sounds,  is  sometimes  deficient  in  the  power  of  recognising 
the  musical  relation  of  sounds,  and  in  the  sense  of  harmony 
and  discord;   while  another  individual,  whose  hearing  is 
in  other  respects  imperfect,  has  these  endowments.     The 
causes  of  these  differences  are  imknown. 

Subjective  sounds  are  the  result  of  a  state  of  irritation  or 
excitement  of  the  auditory  nerve  produced  by  other  causes 
than  sonorous  impulses.  A  state  of  excitement  of  this 
nerve,  however  induced,  gives  rise  to  the  sensation  of 
sound.  Hence  the  ringing  and  buzzing  in  the  ears  heard 
by  persons  of  irritable  and  exhausted  nervous  system,  and 
by  patients  with  cerebral  disease,  or  disease  of  the  audi- 
tory nerve  itself;  hence  also  the  noise  in  the  ears  heard 
for  some  time  after  a  long  journey  in  a  rattling  noisy 
vehicle.  Ilitter  found  that  electricity  also  excites  a  sound 
in  the  ears.  From  the  above  truly  subjective  sound  we 
must  distinguish  those  dependent,  not  on  a  state  of  the 
auditory  nerve  itself  merely,  but  on  sonorous  vibrations 
excited  in  the  auditory  apparatus.  Such  are  the  buzzing 
sounds  attendant  on  vascular  congestion  of  the  head  and 
ear,  or  on  aneurismal  dilatation  of  the  vessels.  Frequently 
even  the  simple  pulsatory  circulation  of  the  blood  in  the 
ear  is  heard.  To  the  sounds  of  this  class  belong  also  the 
snapping  sound  in  the  ear  produced  by  a  voluntary  effort, 
and  the  buzz  or  hum  heard  during  the  contraction  of  the 
palatine  muscles  in  the  act  of  yawning ;   during  the  forcing 
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of  air  into  the  lympaiiuiiiy  so  as  to  make  tense  the  mem- 
brana  tympani;  and  in  the  act  of  blowing  the  nose,  as 
well  as  during  the  forcible  depression  of  the  lower  jaw. ' 

Irritation  or  excitement  of  the  auditory  nerve  is  capable 
of  giving  rise  to  movements  in  the  body,  and  to  sensations 
in  other  organs  of  sense.  In  both  cases  it  is  probable 
that  the  laws  of  reflex  action,  through  the  medium  of  the 
brain,  come  into  play.  An  intense  and  sudden  noise 
excites,  in  every  person,  closure  of  the  eyelids,  and,  in  ner- 
vous individuals,  a  start  of  the  whole  body  or  an  unpleasant 
sensation,  like  that  produced  by  an  electric  shock,  through- 
out the  body,  and  cfbmetimes  a  particular  feeling  in  the 
external  ear.  Various  sounds  cause  in  many  people  a 
disagreeable  feeling  in  the  teeth,  or  a  sensation  of  cold 
tickling  through  the  body,  and,  in  some  people,  intense 
soimds  are  said  to  make  the  saliva  collect. 

The  sense  of  hearing  may  in  its  turn  be  affected  by  im- 
pressions on  many  other  parts  of  the  body ;  especially  in 
diseases  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  in  febrile  affections. 
Here,  also,  it  is  probable  that  the  central  organs  of  the  ner- 
vous system  are  the  media  through  which  the  impression 
is  transmitted. 

SENSE   OF    TASTE. 

The  conditions  for  the  perception  of  taste  are: — I,  the 
presence  of  a  nerve  with  special  endowments ;  2,  the 
excitation  of  the  nerves  by  the  sapid  matters,  which  for 
this  purpose  must  be  in  a  state  of  solution.  The  nerves 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  sense  of  taste  have  been 
already  considered  (pp.  547  and  SSS)- 

The  mode  of  action  of  the  substances  which  excite  taste 
probably  consists  in  the  production  of  a  change  in  the 
internal  condition  of  the  gustatory  nerves ;  and,  according 
to  the  difference  of  the  substances,  an  infinite  variety  of 
changes  of  condition,  and  consequently  of  tastes,  may  be 
induced.      It  is  not,  however,  necessary  for  the  maoifi^^j^ 
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tion  of  taste  that  sapid  sabstanoes  in  solution  ahould  be 
brought  into  contact  with  its  nerves.     For  the  nenrea  of 
taste,  like  the  nerves  of  other  special  senses,  may  have 
their  peculiar  properties  excited  by  various  other  kinds  of 
irritation,  such  as  electricity  and  mechanical  impreasloDS. 
Thus  Henle  observed  that  a  small  current  of  air  directed 
upon  the  tongue  gives  rise  to  a  cool  saline  taste,  like  that 
of  saltpetre ;  and  Dr.  Baly  has  -shown  that  a  distinct  sen- 
sation of  taste,  similar  to  that  caused  by  electricity,  maj 
be  produced  by  a  smart  tap  applied  to  tiie  papillae  of  the 
tongue.     Moreover,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  the  &iiioes 
and  palate   produces  the  sensation  of  nausea,  which  is 
probably  only  a  modification  of  taste. 

The  matters  to  be  tasted  must  either  be  in  solntioii  or 
be  soluble  in  the  moisture  covering  the  tongue;  hence 
insoluble  substances  are  usually  tasteless,  and  produce 
merely  sensations  of  touch.  Moreover,  for  the  perfect 
action  of  a  sapid,  as  of  an  odorous  substance,  it  is  necessaiy 
that  the  sentient  surface  should  be  moist.  Hence,  when 
the  tongue  and  fauces  are  dry,  sapid  substances,  even  in 
solution,  are  with  difficulty  tasted. 

The  principal,  but  not  exclusive  seat  of  the  sense  of 
taste  is  the  fauces  and  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  a  muscular  organ  covered  by  mucous 
membrane ;  the  latter  resembling  other  mucous  mem- 
branes (p.  398)  in  essential  points  of  structure,  but  con- 
taining certain  parts,  the  papilla,  more  or  less  peculiar 
to  itself;  peculiar,  however,  in  details  of  structure  and 
arrangement,  not  in  their  nature.  The  tongue  is  beset 
with  numerous  mucous  follicles  and  glands.  Its  use  in 
relation  to  mastication  and  deglutition  has  already  been 
considered  (p.  264). 

Besides  other  functions,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
tongue  serves  as  a  ground-work  for  the  ramification  of 
the  abundant  blood-vessels  and  nerves  which  the  tongue 
receives,  and  affords  insertion  to   the  extremities  of  the 
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muscular  fibres  of  irMch  the  chief  suhetaace  of  the  orgnu 
ifl  composed. 


*  Fig.  202.  I'ajnlLvr  gurlBce  of  the  tongue,  nith  tEis  fauces  and  tonaiU 
(from  Sappey).— I,  1,  circumvallate  papilla,  ia  front  of  2,  ths  foramen  . 
aecumi  3,  fungiform  papillie;  4,  filiform  and  conical  papillag;  5,  trans- 
verso  aad  oblique  rugie  ;  6,  mucous  glandti  at  the  base  of  tho  tongue 
and  in  the  faucos  ;  7,  tonsils  ;  8,  part  of  the  epiglottis ;  9,  median 
glosso-i'piglottidcau  fold,  fnenum  epiglottidis. 
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The  larger  papilla  of  ike  ton^e  are  fhickly  set  over  tha 
anterior  two-tliirds  of  its  upper  Burface,  or  donum  (fig'.  203\ 
and  gire  to  it  its  diaracterifitic  rougbneBS.  Their  greater 
prominence  than  thoee  of  the  eikin  is  due  to  their  interspooes 
not  being;  filled  up  with  epithelium,  as  the  interspacea  of 
the  papillce  of  the  akin  are.  The  papillte  of  the  tongne 
present  several  diveiaities  of  form ;  but  three  principal 
varieties,  differing  both  in  seat  and  general  ohaiacten, 
may  usuaUy  be  distinguished,  namely,  the  eireunvaUatv  or 
calyciform,  liie fungiform,  and  the  filiform  papillta.  EaseD- 
tially  these  have  all  of  them  the  same  struoture,  that  u  to 
say,  they  are  all  formed  by  a  projection  of  the  muooot 
membrane,  and  contain  special  branches  of  blood-Tessela 
and  nerves.  In  details  of  structure,  hoverer,  they  differ 
considerably  one  from  another. 

All  the  three  varieties  of  papillie  just  described  have 
been  commonly  regarded  as  simple  processes,  like  the 
papillio  of  the  skin  j  but  Todd  and  Bowman  have  shown 
that  the  surface  of  each  kind  is  studded  by  minute  conical 
processes  of  mucous  membrane,  which  thus  form  secondary 
papillte.  These  secondary  papillie  also  occur  over  most 
other  parts  of  the  tongue,  not  occupied  by  the  compound 
papillfD,  and  extend  for  some  distance  behind  the  papillae 
circumvallatic.  The  mucous  membrane  immediately  in  &ont 
of  the  epiglottis  is,  however,  &ee  &om  them.  They  are 
Fiy.  203.* 


*  Fig.  203.  Vertical  section  of  the  el  rcu  in  vallate  pajiillie  (from 
Kolliker).  ',". — A,  tlie  papiUie  ;  B,  tbo  Burrounding  wall ;  a,  the  api- 
thelial  covering ;  b,  the  serves  of  the  papilla  aad  wall  Bpreaiiuig  to- 
iranls  the  aaiiace ;  c,  the  aecooidar;  fupille. 


Fig.  204." 
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commonly  buried  beneath  the  epithelium ;  henoe  they  had 
been  previouBly  overlooked. 

Circumvallate  or  Calyei/orm  Papilla.^ — These  papillee  (fig. 
203),  eight  or  ten  in  number,  are  situate  in  two  V-sbaped 
lines  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  (1,  i,  Hg.  202).  They  are 
circnlar  elevationa  from  -^th 
to  Y^th  of  an  inch  wide,  each 
with  a  central  depression,  and 
surrounded  by  a  circular  fis- 
sure, at  the  outside  of  which 
again  is  a  slightly  elevated 
ring,  both  the  central  elevation 
and  the  ring  being  formed 
of  close  set  simple  papillee 
(fig.  203). 

Fungiform  Pap^a. — The 
fungiform  papillaa  (fig.  204) 
are  scattered  cliiedy  over  the 
sides  and  tip,  and  sparingly 
over  the  middle  of  the  dor- 
sum, of  the  tongue;  their 
name  is  derived  from  their 
being  usually  narrower  at 
their  base  than  at  their  sum- 
mit. They  also  consist  of  groups  of  simple  papiUse,  each 
of  which  contains  in  its  interior  a  loop  of  capillary  blood- 
vessels, and  a  nerve-fibre. 

Conical  or  FUi/orm  PapiUee. — These,  which  are  the  most 
abundant  papUhe,  are  scattered  over  the  whole  sur&oe  of 
the  tongue,  but  especially  over  the  middle  of  the  dorsum. 

*  F[g,  204.  Surface  and  leclion  ot  the  fungifonn  papilbs  (from 
Eoltikcr,  after  Todd  and  Bownian).^A,  the  snrface  of  a  ftingifonn 
papilla,  yiartially  denuded  of  ita  epithelinm,  if;  p,  secoadarypapillte  j 
«,  epitheliuBi.  B,  section  of  a  fungifonn  papilln  with  the  blood-veasels 
injected ;  a,  artery ;  i',  rem  ;  e,  CBpillaiy  loopg  of  simple  papills  in 
the  neighbouring  structure  of  the  tougne ;  d,  capillaly  loops  of  the 
•econdary  papillie  ;  «,  epitheliiun. 
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They  vary  in  shape  somewliat,  but  for  the  most  put 
are  conical  or  filiform,   and  covered  by  a  thick  layer  of 
epidermis,  ^'bicb.  ia  arranged  over  diem,  either  in  an  im- 
p.  .  bricated  maiuier,  ot 

is  prolonged  from 
their  surface  in  the 
^  form  of  fine  stiff  pro- 
jections, hair-like  in 
appearanoo,  and  in 
some  instances  in 
structuie  also  (fig. 
205).  From  their 
peculiar  Btructure,  it 
seems  likely  that 
these  papiUoo  h&fve 
a  me(.haBical  fdno- 
tion,  or  one  allied 
to  that  of  touch, 
rather  than  of  taste ; 
the  latter  sense  being 
probably  seated  espe- 
cially in  the  other  two 
Tarieties  of  papilltc, 
the  circKmraUate  and 
the/««.7'/<"™- 

The  epiilidittm  of 
the  tongue  is  of  the 
squamous  or  tessolated  kind  (p.  30).  It  covets  every 
part  of    the  surface;    but  over    the  funglfonn  papillae 


*  fiy.  205.  Two  filiform  pupillip,  one  with  spitlieliara,  ifie  other 
without  (from  KoUiker,  afler  Todd  and  Bowmanl.  "(■■—?•  *''*  *"''■ 
stance  of  the  ]>a|ii11ce  dividing  at  tlieir  upper  eitri-inities  into  secondary 
papillff ;  n,  artery,  and  v,  vein,  dividing  into  cniiiUary  loops  ;  f,  epi- 
thelial covering,  laminated  between  the  papillie,  but  citeniled  into  hair- 
like processes/,  from  the  citreraitiei  of  the  leeondary  papillu. 
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forms  a  thinner  layer  than  elsewhere,  so  that  these 
papillce  stand  out  more  prominently  than  the  rest.  The 
epithelium  covering  the  filiform  papillee  has  been  shown 
by  Todd  and  Bowman,  to  have  a  singular  arrangement ; 
being  extremely  dense  and  thick,  and,  as  before  men- 
tioned, projecting  from  their  sides  and  summits  in  the 
form  of  long,  stiff,  hair-like  processes.  Many  of  these 
processes  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  hairs,  and  some 
actually  contain  minute  hair-tubes.  Blood-vessels  and 
nerves  are  supplied  freely  to  the  papilhe.  The  nerves  in 
the  fungiform  and  circumvallate  papillaB  form  a  kind  of 
plexus,  spreading  out  brush- wise  (fig.  203),  but  the  exact 
mode  of  termination  of  the  nerve  filaments  is  not  certainly 
known. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  structure  of  the  sensitive  surface 
of  the  tongue.  But  the  tongue  is  not  the  only  seat  of  the 
sense  of  taste ;  for  the  results  of  experiments  as  well  as 
ordinary  experience  show  that  the  soil  palate  and  its 
arches,  the  uvula,  tonsils,  and  probably  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx,  are  endowed  with  tfiste.  These  parts,  toge- 
ther with  the  base  and  posterior  parts  of  the  tongue,  are 
supplied  with  branches  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve,  and 
evidence  has  been  already  adduced  (p.  556  et  seq.)  that  the 
sense  of  taste  is  conferred  upon  them  by  this  nerve. 

In  most,  though  not  in  all  persons,  the  anterior  part  of 
the  tongue,  especially  the  edges  and  tip,  are  endowed  with 
the  sense  of  t£iste.  The  middle  of  the  dorsum  is  only 
feebly  endowed  with  this  sense,  probably  because  of  the 
density  and  thickness  of  the  epithelium  covering  the  fili- 
form papilla)  of  this  part  of  the  tongue,  which  will  prevent 
the  sapid  substances  from  penetrating  to  their  sensitive 
parts.  The  gustatory  properly  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
tongue  is  due,  as  already  said  (p.  547),  to  the  lingual 
branches  of  the  fifth  nerve. 

Besides  the  sense  of  taste,  the  tongue,  by  means  also  of 
its  papillse,  is  endued,  especially  at  its  sides  and  tip,  with 
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a  very  delicate  and  accurate  sense  of  touchy  which  renden 
it  sensible  of  the  impressions  of  heat  and  cold,  pain  and 
mechanical  pressure,    and  consequently  of   the   form   d 
surfaces.     The  tongue  may  lose  its  common  senaibility, 
and  stIU  retain  the  sense  of  taste,  and  vice  vend.     This  fiict 
renders  it  probable  that,  although  the  senses  of  taste  and 
of  touch  may  be  exercised  by  the  same  papillsd  supplied 
by  the  same  nerves,  yet  the  nervous  conductors  fot  these 
two  different  sensations  are  distinct,  just  as  the  nerves  fbr 
smell  and  common  sensibility  in  the  nostrils  are  distinct ; 
and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  the  same  nervous  trunk 
may  contain  fibres  differing  essentially  in  their   specific 
properties.     Facts  already  detailed  (p.  547)  seem  to  prove 
that  the  lingual  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  the  seat  of 
sensations  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue :  and 
it  is  also  certain,  from  the  marked  manifestations  of  pain 
to  which  its  division  in  animals  gives  rise,  that  it  is  like- 
wise a  nerve  of  common  seusibility.    The  glosso-pharyngeal 
also  seems  to  contain  fibres  both  of  common  sensation  and 
of  the  special  sense  of  taste. 

The  concurrence  of  common  and  special  sensibility  in 
the  same  part  makes  it  sometimes  difficult  to  determine 
whether  the  impression  produced  by  a  substance  is  per- 
ceived through  the  ordinary  sensitive  fibres,  or  through 
those  of  the  sense  of  taste.  In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  both  sets  of  nerve-fibres  are  concerned,  as 
when  irritating  acrid  substances  are  introduced  into  the 
mouth. 

The  impressions  on  the  mind  leading  to  the  perception 
of  taste  seem  to  result,  as  already  said,  from  certain 
changes  in  the  internal  condition  of  the  nerves  produced 
by  the  contact  of  sapid  substances  with  the  papillae  in 
which  the  fibres  of  these  nerves  are  distributed.  This 
explanation,  obscure  though  it  be,  may  account  generally 
for  the  sense ;  but  the  variations  of  taste  produced  by 
different  substances  are  as  yet  inexplicable.     In  the  case 
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of  hearings  we  know  that  sounds  differ  from  one  another 
according  to  the  differences  in  the  number  of  undulations 
producing  them ;  and  in  the  case  of  vision,  it  is  reasonably 
inferred  that  different  colours  result  fix)m  differences  in 
the  number  of  undulations,  or  in  the  rate  of  transit,  of  the 
principle  of  light  But,  in  the  cases  of  taste  and  smell,  no 
such  probable  explanation  has  yet  been  offered.  It  would 
appear,  indeed,  from  the  experiments  of  Horn,  that  while 
some  substances  taste  alike  in  all  regions  of  the  tongue's 
surface,  others  excite  different  tastes,  according  as  they  are 
applied  to  different  papiUsa  of  the  tongue.  This  observa- 
tion, if  confirmed,  would  seem  to  show  that,  in  some  cases 
at  least,  different  fibres  are  capable  of  receiving  different 
impressions  from  the  same  sapid  substance. 

Much  of  the  perfection  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  often  due 
to  the  sapid  substances  being  also  odorous,  and  exciting 
the  simultaneous  action  of  the  sense  of  smelL  This  is 
shown  by  the  imperfection  of  the  taste  of  such  substances 
when  their  action  on  the  olfactoiy  nerves  is  prevented  by 
closing  the  nostrils.  Many  fine  wines  lose  much  of  their 
apparent  excellence  if  the  nostrils  are  held  dose  while  they 
are  drunk. 

Veiy  distinct  sensations  of  taste  are  frequently  left  after 
the  substances  which  excited  them  have  ceased  to  act  on 
the  nerve ;  and  such  sensations  often  endure  for  a  long 
time,  and  modify  the  taste  of  other  substances  applied  to 
the  tongue  afterwards.  Thus,  the  taste  of  sweet  substances 
spoils  the  flavour  of  wine,  the  taste  of  cheese  improves  it. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  exist  the  same  relation  between 
tastes  as  between  colours,  of  which  those  that  are  opposed 
or  complementary  render  each  other  more  vivid,  though 
no  general  principles  governing  this  relation  have  been 
discovered  in  the  case  of  tastes.  In  the  art  of  cooking, 
however,  attention  has  at  all  times  been  paid  to  the  con- 
sonance or  harmony  of  flavours  in  their  combination  or 
order  of  succession,  just  as  in  painting  and  music  tha 
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fundamental  principles  of  harmony  have  been  employed 
empirically  while  the  theoretical  laws  were  unknown. 

Frequent  and  continued  repetitions  of  the  same  taste 
render  the  perception  of  it  less  and  less  distinct^  in  the 
same  way  that  a  colour  becomes  more  and  more  dull  and 
indistinct  the  longer  the  eye  is  fixed  upon  it.  Thus,  after 
frequently  tasting  first  one  and  then  the  other  of  two  kinds 
of  wine,  it  becomes  impossible  to  discriminate  between 
them. 

The  simple  contact  of  a  sapid  substance  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  gustatory  organ  seldom  gives  rise  to  a  distinct 
sensation  of  taste ;  it  needs  to  be  diffused  oyer  the  surface, 
and  brought  into  intimate  contact  with  the  sensitive  parts 
by  compression,  friction,  and  motion  between  the  tongue 
and  palate. 

The  sense  of  taste  seems  capable  of  being  excited  also 
by  internal  causes,  such  as  changes  in  the  conditions  of 
the  nerves  or  nerve-centres,  produced  by  congestion  or 
other  causes,  which  excite  subjective  sensations  in  the 
other  organs  of  sense.  •  But  little  is  known  of  tlie  sub- 
jective sensations  of  taste ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  phenomena  from  the  effects  of  external  causes, 
such  as  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  secretions  of  the 
mouth. 

SENSE    OF    TOUCH. 

The  sense  of  touch  is  not  confined  to  particular  parts  of 
the  body  of  small  extent,  like  the  other  senses;  on  the 
contrary,  all  parts  capable  of  perceiving  the  presence  of 
a  stimulus  by  ordinary  sensation  are,  in  certain  degrees, 
the  seat  of  this  sense ;  for  touch  is  simply  a  modification 
or  exaltation  of  common  sensation  or  sensibility.  The 
nerves  on  which  the  sense  of  touch  depends  are,  therefore, 
the  same  as  those  which  confer  ordinary  sensation  on  the 
different  parts  of  the  body,  viz.,  those  derived  from  the 
posterior  roots  of  the  nerves  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
sensitive  cerebral  nerves. 
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But,  although  all  parts  of  the  body  supplied  with  sensi- 
tive nerves  are  thus,  in  some  deg^ree,  organs  of  touch,  yet 
the  sense  is  exercised  in  perfection  only  in  those  parts  the 
sensibility  of  which  is  extremely  delicate,  e.g.^  the  skin, 
the  tongue,  and  the  lips,  which  are  provided  with  abun- 
dant papillas.  (See  chapter  on  Skin,  and  section  on 
Taste.) 

The  sensations  of  the  common  sensitive  nerves  have  as 
peculiar  a  character  as  those  of  any  other  organ  of  sense. 
The  sense  of  touch  renders  us  conscious  of  the  presence  of 
a  stimulus,  from  the  slightest  to  the  most  intense  degree 
of  its  action,  neither  by  sound,  nor  by  light,  nor  by  colour, 
but  by  that  indescribable  something  which  we  call  feeling, 
or  common  sensation.  The  modifications  of  this  sense 
often  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  parts  affected.  The 
sensation  of  pricking,  for  ■  example,  informs  us  that  the 
sensitive  particles  are  intensely  affected  in  a  small  extent ; 
the  sensation  of  pressure  indicates  a  slighter  affection  of 
the  parts  in  a  greater  extent,  and  to  a  greater  depth.  It 
is  by  the  depth  to  which  the  parts  are  affected  that  the 
feeling  of  pressure  is  distinguished  from  that  of  mere 
contact.  Schiff  and  Brown-Sequard  are  of  opinion  that 
common  sensibility  and  tactile  sensibility  manifest  them- 
selves to  the  individual  by  the  aid  of  different  sets  of  fibres. 
Dr.  Sieveking  has  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  from 
pathological  observation. 

By  the  sense  of  touch  the  mind  is  made  acquainted  with 
the  size,  form,  and  other  external  characters  of  bodies. 
And  in  order  that  these  characters  may  be  easily  ascer- 
tained, the  sense  of  touch  is  especially  developed  in  those 
parts  which  con  be  readily  moved  over  the  surface  of 
bodies.  Touch,  in  its  more  limited  sense,  or  the  act 
of  examining  a  body  by  the  touch,  consists  merely  in  a 
voluntary  employment  of  this  sense  combined  with  move- 
ment, and  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the  sense  of 
touch,  or  common  sensibility,  generally,  as  the  ac^  ^  ^nd^- 
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ingf  following,  or  examining  odours,  does  to  the  senBO  of 
smell.  Every  sensitive  part  of  tha  body  which  can,  by 
means  of  movement,  be  brought  into  difiEiarent  relations  of 
contact  with  external  bodies,  is  an  organ  of  "  toudi."  No 
one  part,  consequently,  has  exclusively  this  function.  The 
hand,  however,  is  best  adapted  for  it,  by  reason  of  its 
peculiarities  of  structure, — namely,  its  capability  of  pro- 
nation and  supination,  which  enables  it,  by  the  movement 
of  rotation,  to  examine  the  whole  circumference  of  a  body ; 
the  power  it  possesses  of  opposing  the  thumb  to  the  rest 
of  the  hand;  and  the  relative  mobility  of  the  fingers. 
Besides — the  hand,  and  especially  the  fingers,  are  abun- 
dantly endowed  with  papilla  and  touch-eorpiucles  (pp.  424, 
425)  which  are  specially  necessary  for  the  perfect  employ- 
ment of  this  sense. 

In  forming  a  conception  of  the  figure  and  extent  of  a 
surface,  tlie  mind  multiplies  the  size  of  the  hand  or  fingers 
used  in  the  inquiry  by  the  number  of  times  which  it  is 
contained  in  the  surface  traversed  ;  and  by  repeating  this 
process  with  regard  to  the  different  dimensions  of  a  solid 
body,  acc^uires  a  notion  of  its  cubical  extent 

The  x>^rfection  of  the  sense  of  touch  on  different  parts 
of  the  surface  is  proportioned  to  the  power  which  such 
parts  x>08sess  of  distinguishing  and  isolating  the  sensa- 
tions produced  by  two  points  placed  close  together.  This 
I>ower  depends,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  number  of  primitive 
nerve-fibres  distributed  to  the  part;  for  the  fewer  the 
primitive  fibres  which  an  organ  receives,  the  more  likely 
is  it  that  several  impressions  on  different  contiguous  points 
will  act  on  only  one  nervous  fibre,  and  hence  be  con- 
founded, and  perhaps  produce  but  one  sensation.  Expe- 
riments to  determine  the  tactile  properties  of  different 
parts  of  the  skin,  as  measured  by  this  power  of  distin- 
guishing distances,  were  made  by  E.  H.  Weber.  One 
experiment  consisted  in  touching  the  skin,  while  the  eyes 
were  dosed,  with  the  points  of  a  pair  of  compasses  sheathed 
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vith  cork,  and  in  ascertaining  bow  close  the  |>ointo  of  Om 
compasses  might  be  brought  to  each  other,  and  still  be 
felt  as  two  bodies.  He  examined  in  this  manner  nearly 
erery  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  has  given  tables 
showing  the  relative  degrees  of  sensibility  of  different 
part».  Experiments  of  a  similar  kind  have  been  per- 
formed also  by  Valentin :  and,  among  the  numerous 
results  obtained  by  both  these  investigatore,  it  appears 
that  the  extremity  of  the  third  finger,  and  the  point  of  the 
tongue  are  the  parts  most  seueitiTe  :  a  distance  of  as  little 
as  half  a  line  being  here  distinguished.  Next  in  sensitive- 
ness to  these  is\he  mucous  surface  of  the  lips,  which  can 
perceive  the  two  points  of  the  compass  when  separated  to 
the  distance  of  about  a  tine  and  a  half;  on  the  donmm  of 
the  tongue  they  require  to  be  separated  two  lines.  The 
parts  in  which  the  sense  of  touch  is  least  acute  are  the 
neck,  the  middle  of  the  back,  the  middle  of  'the  arm,  and 
the  middle  of  the  thigh,  on  which  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass have  to  be  separated  to  the  distance  of  thir^  lines  to 
be  perceived  as  distinct  points  (Weber).  Other  parts  of 
the  body  possess  various  degrees  of  sensibility  intermediate 
between  the  above  extremes. 

A  sensation  in  a  part  endowed  with  touch  appears  to 
the  mind  to  be,  eaterii  paribui,  more  intense  when  it  is 
excited  in  a  large  extent  of  sur&ce  than  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  space.  The  temperature  of  water  into 
which  he  dipped  his  whole  hand,  appeared  to  Weber  to  be 
higher  than  that  of  water  of  really  higher  temperature, 
in  which  he  immersed  only  one  finger  of  the  other  hand. 
Similar  observations  may  be  made  by  persons  bathing  iD 
warm  or  cold  water. 

Part  of  the  ideas  which  we  obtain  of  the  conditions  of 
external  bodies  is  derived  through  the  peculiar  sensibili^ 
with  which  musdes  are  endowed — the  sensibility  by  which 
We  are  made  acquainted  witli  their  position,  and  the  d^ree 
of  their  contraction.     By  this  aenaation,  we  are  ena-Ue^^n 
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estimate  the  degree  of  force  exerted  in  resisting*  presmre 
or  in  raising  weights.  The  estimate  of  weight  by  mns- 
cular  effort  is  more  accurate  than  that  by  pressure  on  the 
skin,  according  to  Weber,  who  states  that  by  the  former 
a  difference  between  two  weights  inay  be  detected  when 
one  is  only  one-twentieth  or  one-fifteenth  less  than  the 
other.  It  is  not  the  absolute,  but  the  relative,  amount  of 
the  difference  of  weight  which  we  haye  thus  the  faculty 
of  perceiving. 

It  is  not,  however,  certain,  that  our  idea  of  the  amount 
of  muscular  force  used  is  derived  solely  from  sensation  in 
the  muscles.  We  have  the  power  of  estimating  very 
accurately  beforehand,  and  of  regulating,  the  amount  of 
nervous  influence  necessary  for  the  production  of  a  certain 
degree  of  'movement.  When  we  raise  a  vessel,  with  the 
contents  of  which  wo  are  not  acquainted,  the  force  we 
employ  is  determined  by  the  idea  we  have  conceived  of  its 
weight.  If  it  should  happen  to  contain  some  very  heavy 
substance,  as  quicksilver,  we  shall  probably  let  it  fall; 
the  amount  of  muscular  action,  or  of  nervous  energy, 
which  we  had  exerted,  being  insufficient.  The  same  thing 
occurs  sometimes  to  a  person  descending  stairs  in  the 
dark ;  he  makes  the  movement  for  the  descent  of  a  step 
which  does  not  exist.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  same  way 
the  idea  of  weight  and  pressure  in  raising  bodies,  or  in 
resisting  forces,  may  in  part  arise  from  a  consciousness  of 
the  amount  of  nervous  energy  transmitted  from  the  brain 
rather  than  from  a  sensation  in  the  muscles  themselves. 
The  mental  conviction  of  the  inability  longer  to  support  a 
weight  must  also  be  distinguished  from  the  actual  sensa- 
tion of  fatigue  in  the  muscles.  , 

So,  with  regard  to  the  ideas  derived  from  sensation  of 
touch  combined  with  movements,  it  is  doubtful  how  far 
the  consciousness  of  the  extent  of  muscular  movement  is 
obtained  from  sensations  in  the  muscles  themselves.  The 
sensation  of  movement  attending  the  motions  of  the  hand 
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is  yeiy  slight;  and  persons  who  do  not  know  that  the 
action  of  particular  muscles  is  necessary  for  the  production 
of  given  movements,  do  not  suspect  that  the  movement  of 
the  fingers,  for  example,  depends  on  an  action  in  the  fore- 
arm. The  mind  has,  nevertheless,  a  very  definite  know- 
ledge of  the  changes  of  position  produced  by  movements  ; 
and  it  is  on  this  that  the  ideas  which  it  conceives  of 
the  extension  and  form  of  a  body  are  in  great  measure 
founded. 

In  order  that  an  impression  made  on  a  sensitive  surface 
may  be  perceived,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  exist 
a  reciprocal  influence  between  the  mind  and  the  sense  of 
touch;  for,  if  the  mind  does  not  thus  co-operate,  the 
organic  conditions  for  the  sensation  may  be  fulfilled,  but 
it  remains  imperceived.  Moreover,  the  distinctness  and 
intensity  of  a  sensation  in  the  nerves  of  touch  depend, 
in  great  measure,  on  the  degree  in  which  the  mind  co- 
operates for  its  perception.  A  pain^  sensation  becomes 
more  intolerable  the  more  the  attention  is  directed  to  it : 
thus,  a  sensation  in  itself  inconsiderable,  as  an  itching  in 
a  very  small  spot  of  the  skin,  may  be  rendered  vezy 
troublesome  and  enduring. 

As  every  sensation  is  attended  with  an  idea,  and  leaves 
behind  it  an  idea  in  the  mind  which  can  be  reproduced  at 
will,  we  are  enabled  to  compare  the  idea  of  a  past  sensation 
with  another  sensation  really  present.  Thus  we  can  com- 
pare the  weight  of  one  body  with  another  which  we  had 
previously  felt,  of  which  the  idea  is  retained  in  our  mind. 
Weber  was  indeed  able  to  distinguish  in  this  manner 
between  temperatures,  experienced  one  after  the  other, 
better  than  between  temperatures  to  which  the  two  hands 
were  simultaneously  subjected.  This  power  of  comparing 
present  with  past  sensations  diminishes,  however,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  time  which  has  elapsed  between  them. 

The  after-sensationa  left  by  impressions  on  nerves  of  com- 
mon sensibility  or  touch  are  very  vivid  and  duz&bL^«     Ks^ 
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long  as  the  condition  into  which  the  stimulus  has  ^thiown 
the  organ  endures,  the  sensation  also  remains,  though  the 
exciting  cause  should  have  long  ceased  to  act.  Both  pain- 
ful and  pleasurable  sensations  afford  many  examples  of 
this  fact. 

The  law  of  contrast,  which  we  hare  shown  modifies  the 
sensations  of  vision,  prevails  here  also.  After  the  body 
has  been  exposed  to  a  warm  atmosphere,  a  degree  of 
temperature  a  very  little  lower,  which  would  under  other 
circumstances  appear  warm,  produces  the  sensation  of  cold; 
and  a  sudden  change  to  the  extent  of  a  few  degrees  from 
a  cold  temperature  to  one  less  severe,  will  produce  the 
sensation  of  warmth.  Ileat  and  cold  are,  therefore,  rela- 
tive terms;  for  a  particular  state  of  the  sentient  organs 
causes  what  woiild  otherwise  be  warmth  to  appear  cold. 
So,  also  a  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  a  long-continued 
pain  gives  pleasure,  even  though  the  degree  of  pain  that 
remains  would  in  the  healthy  state  have  seemed  intoler- 
able. 

Subjective  sensations^  or  sensations  dependent  on  internal 
causes,  are  in  no  sense  more  frequent  than  in  the  sense  of 
touch.  All  the  sensations  of  pleasure  and  pain,  of  heat 
and  cold,  of  lightness  and  weight,  of  fatigue,  etc.,  may  be 
produced  by  internal  causes.  Neuralgic  pains,  the  sensa- 
tion of  rigor,  formication  or  the  creeping  of  ants,  and  the 
states  of  the  sexual  organs  occurring  during  sleep,  afford 
striking  examples  of  subjective  sensations. 

The  mind,  also,  has  a  remarkable  power  of  exciting 
sensations  in  the  nerves  of  common  sensibility ;  just  as  the 
thought  of  the  nauseous  excites  sometimes  the  sensation  of 
nausea,  so  the  idea  of  pain  gives  rise  to  the  actual  sensa- 
tion of  pain  in  a  part  predisposed  to  it.  The  thought  of 
anything  horrid  excites  the  sensation  of  shuddering ;  the 
feelings  of  eager  expectation,  of  pathetic  emotion,  of 
enthusiasm,  excite  in  some  persons  a  sensation  of  '' con- 
centration "  at  the  top  of  the  head,   and  of  cold  trickling 
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through  the  body ;  fright  causes  sensations  to  be  felt  in 
many  parts  of  the  body ;  and  even  the  thought  of  tickling 
excites  that  sensation  in  individuals  veiy  susceptible  of  it^ 
when  they  are  threatened  with  it  by  the  movements  of 
another  person.  These  sensations  from  internal  causes  are 
most  frequent  in  persons  of  excitable  nervous  systems,  such 
as  the  hypochondriacal  and  the  hysterical,  of  whom  it  is 
usual  to  say  that  their  pains  are  imaginary.  If  by  this  is 
meant  that  their  pains  exist  in  tlieir  imagination  merely, 
it  is  certainly  quite  incorrect.  Pain  is  never  imaginary 
in  this  sense ;  but  is  as  truly  pain  when  arising  frt)m 
internal  as  from  external  causes ;  the  idea  of  pain  only 
can  be  unattended  with  sensation,  but  of  the  mere  idea 
no  one  will  complain.  Still,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
imagination  can  render  pain  that  already  exists  more  in- 
tense and  can  excite,  it  when  there  is  a  disposition  to  it. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

OENEBATION    AND    DEVELOPMENT. 

The  several  organs  and  functions  of  the  human  body 
which  have  been  considered  in  the  previous  chapters,  have 
relation  to  the  individual  being.  We  have  now  to  con- 
sider those  organs  and  functions  which  are  destined  for 
the  propagation  of  the  species.  These  comprise  the  several 
provisions  made  for  the  formation,  impregnation,  and 
development  of  the  ovum,  from  which  the  embryo  or  foetus 
is  produced  and  gradually  perfected  into  a  fully-formed 
human  being. 

The  organs  concerned  in  effecting  these  objects  are 
named  the  generative  organs,  or  sexual  apparatus,  since 
part  belong  to  the  male  and  part  to  the  female  sex. 
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Generative  Organt  of  l3u  Femtde. 
The  female  organs  of  generatioii  conaist  of  two  Ovarut, 
whose  limction  ia  the  fonnatioa  of  ova;  of  a  Fallopian 
lubt,  or  oviduct,  connected  with  each  oraiy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  ovum  from  the  ovary  to  the  ta»nu 
or  cavi^  in  which,  if  impregnated,  it  is  retained  until  the 
embryo  ia  fully  developed,  and  fitted  to  maintain  its 
exiBtence,  independently  of  internal  connection  with  the 
parent;  and,  lastly,  of  a  canal,  or  vagina,  with  its  append- 
agee,  for  the  reception  of  the  male  generative  organ  in  the 


"  Fig.  206.  Disgnimmatic  view  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages, 
AS  sect)  from  Iwldud  (from  Qiuiin).  J. — Tlie  uterus  and  <ipj>er  put 
i>r  the  vagiiin  have  been  Inid  opvn  hj  remnring  the  posterior  wall  ;  tb« 
Fallopian  tube,  round  ligatiicnt,  and  ovarian  ligament  have  been  cat 
short,  and  the  broad  ligament  rsmoTed  on  the  left  side  ;  u,  the  upper 
part  of  the  atems  ;  e,  the  cervix  opposite  the  os  internum  ;  the  trisnguUr 
bhapo  of  the  uterine  cavity  is  shown,  and  the  dilatation  of  the  cervical 
i-avity  with  the  nigie  termed  arbor  \itie  ;  11,  upper  jwirt  of  the  vagiiu  ; 
lid.  Fallopian  tube  or  oviduct  ;  the  narrow  conirounication  of  its  cavity 
with  that  of  the  corna  of  the  uterus  on  each  side  ia  seen  ;  /,  round 
ligament ;  In,  ligament  of  the  ovary ;  0,  ovary ;  1',  wide  outer  part  of 
the  riglit  Fallopian  tube ;  jS,  its  fimbriated  eitrcmity  ;^io,  paroviriam ; 
A.  one  of  the  h;<btids  freiiuently  found  counectcd  with  the  broad 
ligament. 
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act  of  copulation,  and  for  the  subsequent  discharge  of  the 
fcBtus. 

The  ovaries  are  two  oval  compressed  bodies,  situated  in 
the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,  one  on  each  side,  enclosed  in  the 
folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  Each  ovary  is  attached  to 
the  uterus  by  a  narrow  fibrous  cord  (the  ligament  of  the 
ovary),  and,  more  slightly,  to  the  Fallopian  tube  by  one 
of  the  fimbria),  into  which  the  walls  of  the  extremity  of 
the  tube  expand. 

The  ovary  is  enveloped  by  a  capsule  of  dense  fibro- 
cellular  tissue,  which  again  is  surrounded  by  peritoneum. 
The  internal  structure  of  the  organ  consists  of  a  peculiar 
soft  fibrous  tissue,  or  stroma,  abundantly  supplied  with 
blood-vessels,  and  having  embedded  in  it,  in  various  stages 
of  development,  numerous  minute  follicles  or  vesicles,  the 
Graafian  vesicles,  or  sacculi,  containing  the  ova  (fig.  207). 
A  further  accoimt  of  the  Graafian  vesicles  and  of  their 
contained  ova  will  be  presently  given. 

The  Fallopian  tubes  are  about  four  inches  in  length,  and 
extend  between  the  ovaries  and  the  upper  angles  of  the 
uterus.  At  the  point  of  attachment  to  the  uterus,  the 
Fallopian  tube  is  very  narrow ;  but  in  its  course  to  the 
ovary  it  increases  to  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  thickness ; 
at  its  distal  extremity,  which  is  free  and  floating,  it  bears 
a  number  oifimhrim,  one  of  which,  longer  than  the  rest,  is 
attached  to  the  ovary.  The  canal  by  which  each  Fallopian 
tube  is  traversed  is  narrow,  especially  at  its  point  of 
entrance  into  the  uterus,  at  which  it  will  scarcely  admit  a 
bristle ;  its  other  extremity  is  wider,  and  opens  into  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen,  surroimded  by  the  zone  of  fimbriaB. 
Externally,  the  Fallopian  tube  is  invested  with  perito- 
neum; internally,  its  canal  is  lined  with  mucous  mem- 
brane, covered  with  ciliary  epithelium  (p.  33)  :  between 
the  peritoneal  and  mucous  coats,  the  walls  are  composed, 
like  those  of  the  uterus,  of  fibrous  tissue  and  organic  mus- 
cular fibres  (pp.  581-3). 
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The  uttrut  (w,  c,  &g.  206)  is  a  BOmewhat  pyriform,  fibrofu 
organ,  with  a  central  cavity  lined  witli  mucous  membniw. 
In  the  unimpregnated  state  it  ia  about  three  inchfls  in 
length,  two  in  breadth  at  its  upper  part,  osfundtu,  but  at  it) 


lower  pointed  part  or  »eek,  only  about  half  an  incb.  The 
IMirt  between  the  fundus  and  neck  is  termed  the  body  of 
the  uterus  :  it  is  about  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  walls 
of  the  org-an  are  composed  of  dense  fibro-celluliir  tiaaue, 
with  whicli  are  intermingled  filires  of  organic  muscle :  in 
the  impregnated  state  the  latter  are  much  developed  and 
increased  in  number.    The  cavity  of  the  uterus  corresponds 

*  Fig.  107,  Vipwof  a  section  of  tha  ]irei>iired  OTiiry  of  the  cat  (from 
SchHtii)  (. — I.  outer  covering  and  fn^e  burder  of  ihe  ovarj  ;  i',  attached 
liordcr ;  2,  tlie  ovarinii  stroma,  preuntiiig  a  libroua  aud  vaHcnlar structure; 
3,  grauulur  suliKtaiicc  lylug  eitRrnnl  to  tUe  librous  stroma  ;  4,  Uood- 
vesicU ;  5,  ovigerm*  in  tlicir  earliest  stngus  occupjiug  a  part  of  the 
graimlflr  layer  near  tlio  surface  ;  6,  ovigenns  which  have  began  to 
enlarge  and  to  pass  more  deeply  into  the  ovary;  7,  ovigerms  round 
wbiuh  the  Graafian  follicle  and  tunica  )^anulosa  are  nov  formed,  tad 
which  hiiTe  pnsaed  somewhat  decjier  into  the  ovary  and  aro  surrounded 
by  tlie  librous  stroma  ;  8,  more  advanced  Graafiau  follicle  with  the 
ovum  imbedded  in  the  layer  of  cells  constituting  the  ]iroligeroas  disc  ; 
9,  the  most  advanced  follicle  coatatning  the  orum,  ete.;  9",  a  follidu 
from  nhicU  Uie  ovum  1ib&  u^^vleutall;  escaped  ;  ic^  corpus  lateDin. 
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in  form  to  that  of  the  organ  itself:  it  is  veiy  small  in  the 
unimpregnated  state;  the  sides  of  its  mucous  surface 
being  almost  in  contact,  and  probably  only  separated  from 
each  other  by  mucus.  Into  its  upper  part,  at  each  side, 
opens  the  canal  of  the  corresponding  Fallopian  tube: 
below,  it  commtmicates  with  the  vagina  by  a  fissure-like 
opening  in  its  neck,  the  os  uteri,  the  margins  of  which  are 
distinguished  into  two  lips,  an  anterior  and  posterior.  In 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix  are  foimd  several 
mucous  follicles,  termed  ovula  or  glandulae  Nabothi  :  they 
probably  form  the  jelly-like  substance  by  which  the  os 
uteri  is  usually  found  closed. 

The  vagina  is  a  membranous  canal,  six  or  eight  inches 
long,  extending  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards  from 
the  neck  of  the  uterus,  which  it  embraces,  to  the  external 
organs  of  generation.  It  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane, 
which  in  the  ordinary  contracted  state  of  the  canal,  is 
thrown  into  transverse  folds.  External  to  the  mucous 
membrane,  the  walls  of  the  vagina  are  constructed  of 
fibro-cellular  tissue,  within  which,  especially  around  the 
lower  part  of  the  tube,  is  a  layer  of  erectile  tissue.  The 
lower  extremity  of  the  vagina  is  embraced  by  an  orbicular 
muscle,  the  constrictor  vaginsB ;  its  external  orifice,  in  the 
virgin,  is  partially  closed  by  a  fold  or  ring  of  mucous 
membrane,  termed  the  hymeii.  The  external  organs  of 
generation  consist  of  the  clitoris,  a  small  elongated  body, 
situated  above  and  in  the  middle  line,  and  constructed, 
like  the  male  penis,  of  two  erectile  corpora  cavernosa,  but 
imlike  it,  without  a  corpus  spongiosum,  and  not  perforated 
by  the  urethra ;  of  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  termed 
labia  interna,  or  nympha ;  and,  in  front  of  these,  of  two 
other  folds,  the  labia  externa,  or  pudenda,  formed  of  the 
external  integument,  and  lined  internally  by  mucous  mem- 
brane. Between  the  nymphte  and  beneath  the  clitoris  is  an 
angular  space,  termed  the  vestibule,  at  the  centre  of  whose 
base  is  the  orifice  of  the  meatus  urinarius.     Numerous 
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mucous  follicles  are  scattered  beneatk  the  mucous  mem- 
brane composing  these  parts  of  the  external  organs  of 
generation  ;  and  at  the  side  of  the  fore  part  of  the  Tagins, 
are  two  larger  lobulated  glands,  named  vulvo -vaginal,  or 
Duvemey's  glands,  which  are  analogous  to  Cowper's  glands 
in  the  mule. 

Having  given  this  general  outline  of  the  several  parts 
which,  in  the  female,  contribute  to  the  reproduction  of  the 
species,  it  will  now  be  necessary  to  examine  successiyely 
the  formation,  discharge,  impregnation,  and  development 
of  the  ovum,  to  which  these  several  parts  are  subservient 

•  Vnimpregnated  Ovum, 

If  the  structure  and  formation  of  the  human  ovaiy  be 
examined  at  any  period  between  early  infancy  and  advanced 
age,  but  especially  during  that  period  of  life  in  which  the 
power  of  conception  exists,  it  will  be  found  to  contain,  on 
an  average,  from  fifteen  to  twenty  small  vesicles  or  mem- 
branous sacs  of  various  sizes;  these  have  been  already 
alluded  to  as  the  foUicUs  or  vesicles  of  De  Graaf,  the 
anatomist  who  first  accurately  described  them ;  they  are 
also  sometimes  called  ovisacs.  At  their  first  formation,  the 
Graafian  vesicles,  according  to  Schriin,  are  near  the  surface 
of  the  stroma  of  the  ovary,  but  subsequently  become  more 
deeply  placod ;  and  again,  as  they  increase  in  size,  make 
their  way  towards  the  surface.  When  matmre,  they  form 
little  prominences  on  the  exterior  of  the  ovary,  covered 
only  by  the  peritoneimi.  Each  follicle  has  an  external 
membranous  enveloi^e,  composed  of  fine  fibro-c^llular 
tissue,  and  connected  with  the  surrounding  stroma  of  the 
ovary  by  networks  of  blood-vessels  (fig.  2o8).  This  enve- 
lope or  tunic  is  lined  with  a  layer  of  nucleated  cells,  forming 
a  kind  of  epithelium  or  internal  tunic,  and  named  membrana 
granulosa.  The  cavity  of  the  follicle  is  filled  with  an  albu- 
minous fluid  in  which  microscopic  granules  float ;  and  it 
contains  also  the  ovum  or  ovule. 
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The  ovum  U  a  minute  epherical  body  situated,  in  im- 
mature folliclee,    near   the   centre;  but   in   those   nearer 

maturity,  in  contact  with  the  „.        „  . 

■"  Pig.  208." 

membrana  granulosa  at  that 
part  of  the  follicle  which 
forma  a  prominence  on  the 
eur&ce  of  the  ovary.  The 
cells  of  the  membraoa  granu- 
losa are  at  that  point  more 
numerotie  than  elsewhere, 
and  are   heaped  around    the 

ovum,  forming  a  kind  of  granular  zone,  the  ditcut  pro- 
Uterus  (fig.  208), 

In  order  to  examine  an  ovum,  one  of  the  Graafian 
vesicles,  it  matters  not  whether  it  be  of  small  size  or 
arrived  at  maturity,  should  be  pricked,  and  the  contained 
fluid  received  upon  a  piece  of  glass.  The  ovum  then, 
being  found  in  the  midst  of  (he  fluid  by  means  of  a  simple 
lens,  may  be  further  examined  with  higher  microscopic 
powers.  Owing  to  its  globular  form,  however,  its  structure 
cannot  be  seen  until  it  is  subjected  to  gentle  pressure. 

The  human  ovum  is  extremely  small,  measuring,  accord- 
ing to  Bischoff,  irom  jj^  to  ^$7  of  an  inch.  Its  external 
investment  is  a  transparent  membrane,  about  73^  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  which  under  the  microscope,  appears  as 
a  bright  ring  (fig.  209),  bounded  externally  and  internally 
by  a  dark  outline:  it  is  called  the  xona peUudda,  or  vitelline 
membrane.  It  adheres  externally  to  the  heap  of  cells  con- 
stituting the  discus  proligerus. 

^^'ithiu  this  transpareut  investment  or  zona  pellucida, 


•  108.  Section  of  the  Graafinn  roaicle  of  a  Mumnal,  after  Ton 
Baer.  i.  Stroma  of  the  ovaiy  with  Uood- vessels.  2.  Puritoueuni. 
3  and  4.  Lnyers  of  tbs  exttmal  coat  of  the  OraaGan  Tesicle.  5.  Mem- 
brana f^nuloBa.  6.  Fluid  of  the  Graafian  vcBicle.  7.  Grannlar  lone, 
or  discna  praligcnu,  containing  Ihs  OTum  (8). 
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and  usually  ia  dose  contact  with  it,  lies  Hie  jolk  or  viteQiis 

\rliicli  is  composed  of  granules  and  globulea  of  Tarioni 

itizes,  imbedded  in  a  more  or  less  fluid  substance.      Tbe 

smaller  grauules,  wbicb  are  the  more  numerous,  reaemble 

in   their   appearance,    as    veU   as 

Pig.  209/  their    constaat    motion,    pigment- 

^^?>|^^^  granules.     The  larger  grauiUes  or 

^v''".V'-iwOS\  globules  which  have  the  aspect  of 

-'         ^  fat-globules,  are  in  greatest  nnm- 

t  ber  at  the  periphery  of  the  yelk. 

"  ,  > '  The  number   of  the   granules  it, 

i     >  •  a  according  to  Bischoff,  greatest  in 

the  ova  of  camiToraus  animals.  In 

the  human  ovum  their  quantity  is  comparatively  smalL 

In  the  substance  of  the  yelk  ia  imbedded  the  fferminal 
reticle,  or  vesicula  germinativa  (figs.  209,  2  lo).  This  veeicle 
is  of  greatest  relative  size  in  the  smallest  ova,  and  ia  in 
them  surrounded  closely  by  tlie  yelk,  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  which  it  lies.  During  the  development  of  the  ovum, 
the  germinal  vesicle  increases  in  size  much  leas  rapidly 
than  the  yelk,  and  comes  to  be  placed  near  to  its  aurfaoe. 
Its  size  in  the  human  ovum  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  isokting  it ;  but  it  is  probably 
about  -^^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  It  consists  of  a  fine, 
transparent,  structurelesa  membrane,  containing  a  clear 
watery  fluid,  in  which  are  sometimes  a.  few  granules;  and 
at  that  part  of  the  periphery  of  the  germinal  vesical  which 
is  nearest  to  tlie  periphery  of  the  yelk  ia  situated  the 
ffemiiiial  spot  {m/iciiln  germiiiatifa),  a  finely  granulated  sub- 
stance, of  a  yellowish  colour,  strongly  refracting  the  rays 
of  light,  and  measuring,  in  tlie  Mammalia  generally,  fiom 
■jnW  •*  TiW  of  an  inch  (Wagner). 

'Fig.  209.  Ommof  Uis  sow,  nfter  Barry.  1.  Germiiuil spot,  ». 
Genninal  vtsiolo.  3.  Yelk.  4.  Zuiia  iwlluuija,  5.  Discus  proligi^rus. 
6.  Adhcicut  gniuuUs  or  cells. 
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Sucli  0X9  the  parte  of  vhich  the  Graafian  folliole  aod 
its  contents,  _  including  the  ovum,  are  composed.  Hie 
diagram  {&g.  210)  represents  them  in  their  relatiTe  posi- 
tions vheu  mature.  With  regard  to  the  mode  and  order 
of  derelopmeut  of  these  parts  there  is  considerable  un- 
c^-tainty;  but  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  OTum  is 
formed  before  the  Graafian  Teeicle  or  ovisac. 


With  regard  to  the  parts  of  the  ovum  first  formed,  it 
appears  cortain  that  the  formation  of  the  germinal  vesicle 
precedes  that  of  the  yelk  and  zona  pelludda,  or  vitelline 
membrane.  Whethw  the  germinal  spot  is  formed  first, 
and  the  germinal  veaicle  afterwards  developed  around  it, 
cannot  be  decided  in  the  case  of  vertebrate  animals;  but 
the  observations  of  Kolliker  and  Bagge  on  the  devdop- 
ment  of  the  ova  of  intestinal  worms  show  that  in  these 
animals,  the  first  step  in  the  process  la  the  production  of 
round  bodies  resembling  the  germinal  spots  of  ova,  the 

*  Fig.  Zio.  Diagram  of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  containing  an  ovum.  1. 
Stroma  ot  tissue  of  the  ovary.  2  aad  3.  External  and  internal  tunica 
of  Uie  Groafian  vtflicle.  4.  Cavity  of  tlie  vcaicle.  5.  Tliick  tuaicof  ths 
arum  or  y«Ik  sac  6.  The  yelk.  7.  The  germiual  vesicle.  8.  The 
gemuDal  spot. 
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genninHl  veaicles  being    anbaequesdj'    deraloped    aronnd 
these  in  the  form  of  transparent  membranoua  cells. 

The  more  important  chiuiges  that  take  place  in  the 
OTum  next  to  the  formation  of  theae  its  eneiLtial  (xnn- 
ponent  parts,  consist  in  alt«rationa  of  the  size  and  posidra 
of  these  parts  vrith  relation  to  each  other,  and  of  the  oram 
itself  vitb  relation  to  the  Graafian  vencle,  and  in  tha  mote 
complete  elaboration  of  the  yelk.  The  earlier  the  stage  of 
development  tho  larger  is  the  germinal  veude  in  rela- 
tion to  tho  whole  ovum,  and  of  the  ovum  in  relation  to 
the  Graaiian  vesicle.  For,  as  the  ovum  becomes  matnie, 
although  all  theeo  parts  increase  in  size,  the  Graafian 
vesicle  enlarges  most,  and  the  germinal  veucle  least. 
Changes  take  jilace  also  in  the  position  of  the  parts. 
The  ovum  at  first  occupies  the  centre  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle,  hut  sribseqiiently  is  removed  to  its  periphery. 
Tho  germinnl  veside,  too,  which  in  young  ova  is  in  the 
centre  of  tlio  j'clk,  is  in  mature  ova  found  at  the  peri- 
phery. 

The  change  of  position  of  the  ovum,  from  the  centre  to 
the  periphery  of  tho  Graafian  vesicle,  is  possibly  connected 
with  tlie  formation  of  the  membrana  granulosa  which  lines 
the  vesitln.  Por,  according  to  Valentin,  at  a  veiy  early 
period,  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  between  its  wall  and  the 
ovum  are  almost  wholly  formed  of  granules;  but  in  the 
process  of  growth  a  clear  fluid  collects  in  the  centre  of  the 
vesicle,  and  the  granules,  which  from  the  first  have  a 
regular  arrangement,  are  pushed  outwards,  and  form  the 
membrana  granulosa.  Now,  as  the  mature  ovum  lies  em- 
bedded in  a  thickened  portion  of  the  membrana  granulosa, 
it  is  possihlo  that  when  the  elementary  parts  of  this  mem- 
brane are  pushed  outwards,  in  the  wny  just  described,  tho 
ovum  is  carried  with  them  from  tlie  centre  to  the  peripheiy 
of  tlie  follicle.  While  the  changes  here  described  take  place, 
the  zona  pellucida  increases  in  thickness. 
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According  to  BischofF,  the  number  of  the  granolea  of 
the  yelk  ia  greater  the  more  mature  the  ovum,  conae* 
quently  the  yelk  is  more  opaque  in  the  mature,  and  m<ve 
transparent  in  the  immature  ova.  The  matter  in  which  the 
granules  are  contained  is  fluid  in  the  immature  ova  of  all 
animals;  in  some  it  remains  so;  but  ia  others,  as  the 
human  ovum,  it  subsequently  becomes  a  oonustont  gela- 
tinous substance. 

From  the  earliest  in£ui<7,  and  through  the  whole  fruit- 
ful period  of  life,  there  appears  to  be  a  conatant  formation, 
development,  and  maturation  of  Graafian  vesicles,  with 
their  contained  ova.  Until  the  period  of  puberty,  however, 
the  process  is  comparatively  inactive  ,-  for,  pierious  to  this 
period,  the  ovaries  are  small  and  pale,  the  Graafian  vesicles 
in  them  are  very  minute,  few  in  number,  and  probably 
never  attain  fall  development,  but  soon  shrivel  and  dia- 
appear,  instead  of  bursting,  as  matured  follicles  do ;  the 
contained  ova  are  also  incapable  of  beiug  impregnated. 
But,  coincident  with  the  other  changes  which  occur  in  the 
body  at  the  time  of  puberty,  the  ovaries  enlarge,  and  be- 
come very  vascular,  the  formation  of  Graafian  vesicles  is 
more  abundant,  the  size  and  degree  of  development  attained 
by  them  are  greater,  and  the  ova  are  capable  of  being 
fecundated. 


DUehargt  of  the  Ovum. 

In  the  process  of  development  of  individual  vesicles,  it 
has  been  already  observed,  that  as  each  increases  in  size,  it 
gradually  approaches  the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  when 
fully  ripe  or  mature,  forms  a  little  projection  on  the  exterior. 
Coincident  with  the  increase  of  size,  caused  by  the  augmen- 
tation of  its  liquid  contents,  the  external  envelope  of  the 
distended  vesicle  becomes  very  tliin  and  eventually  burets. 
By  this  means,  the  ovum  and  fluid  contents  of  the  Graafian 
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vesicle  are  liberated,  and  escape  on  the  exterior  of  the 
ovary,  whence  they  pass  into  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  fim* 
briated  processes  of  the  extremity  of  which  are  supposed 
ooincidentally  to  grasp  the  ovary,  while  the  aperture  of  the 
tube  is  applied  to  the  part  corresponding  to  the  matured 
and  bursting  vesicle. 

In  animals  whose  capability  of  being  impregnated  occurs 
at  regular  periods,  as  in  the  human  subject,  and  most 
Mammalia,  the  Ghraafian  vesicles  and  their  contained  ova 
appear  to  arrive  at  maturity,  and  the  latter  to  be  discharged 
at  such  periods  only.  But  in  other  animals,  e,g^,  the 
common  fowl,  the  formation,  maturation,  and  discharge  of 
ova  appear  to  take  place  almost  constantly. 

It  has  long  been  known,  that  in  the  so-called  oviparous 
animals,  the  separation  of  ova  from  the  ovaiy  may  take 
place  independently  of  impregnation  by  the  male,  or  even 
of  sexual  union.  And  it  is  now  established  that  a  like 
maturation  and  discharge  of  ova,  independently  of  coition, 
occurs  in  Mammalia,  the  periods  at  which  the  matured  ova 
are  separated  £rom  the  ovaries  and  received  into  the 
Fallopian  tubes  being  indicated  in  the  lower  Mammalia, 
by  the  phenomena  of  heat  or  rut:  in  the  human  female  by 
the  phenomena  of  menstruation.  Sexual  desire  manifests 
itself  in  the  human  female  to  a  greater  degree  at  these 
periods,  and  in  the  female  of  mammiferous  animals  at  no 
other  time.  K  the  imion  of  the  sexes  take  place,  the 
ovum  may  be  fecimdated,  and  if  no  union  occur  it 
perishes. 

That  this  maturation  and  discharge  occur  periodically, 
and  only  during  the  phenomena  of  heat  in  the  lower  Mam- 
malia, is  made  probable  by  the  facts  that,  in  all  instances 
in  which  Ghraafian  vesicles  have  been  foimd  presenting 
the  appearance  of  recent  rupture,  the  animals  were  at  the 
time,  or  had  recently  been,  in  heat;  that  on  the  other 
hand,  there    is    no    authentic    and    detailed    account  of 
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Graafian  vesicles  being  found  ruptured  in  the  intervals  of 
the  periods  of  heat ;  and  that  female  animals  do  not  admit 
the  males,  and  never  become  impregnated,  except  at  those 
periods. 

Many  circumstances  make  it  probable  that  the  human 
female  is  subject,  in  these  respects,  to  the  same  law  as  the 
females  of  other  mammiferous  animals ;  namely,  that  in 
her  as  in  them,  ova  are  matured  and  discharged  from  the 
ovary  independent  of  sexual  union,  and  that  this  matura- 
tion and  discharge  occur  periodically  at  the  epochs  of 
menstruation.  Thus  Graafian  vesicles  recently  ruptured 
have  been  frequently  seen  in  ovaries  of  virgins  or  women 
who  could  not  have  been  recently  impregnated,  and 
although  it  is  true  that  the  ova  discharged  imder  these 
circumstances  have  rarely  been  discovered  in  the  Fallopian 
tube,*  partly  on  account  of  their  minute  size,  and  partly 
because  the  search  has  seldom  been  prosecuted  with  much 
care,  yet  analogy  forbids  us  to  doubt  that  in  the  human 
female,  as  in  the  domestic  quadrupeds,  the  result  and 
purpose  of  the  rupture  of  the  follicles  is  the  discharge  of  the 
ova. 

The  evidence  of  the  periodical  discharge  of  ova  at  the 
epochs  of  menstruation  is  first,  that  nearly  all  authors  who 
have  touched  on  the  point,  agree  that  no  traces  of  follicles 
having  burst  are  ever  seen  in  the  ovaries  before  puberty 
or  the  first  menstruation;  secondly,  that  in  all  cases  in 
which  ovarian  follicles  have  been  found  burst,  indepen- 
dently of  sexual  intercourse,  the  women  were  at  the  time 
menstruating,  or  had  very  recently  passed  through  the 
menstrual  state ;  thirdly,  that  although  conception  is  not 
confined  to  the  periods  of  menstruation,  yet  it  is  more 
likely  to  occur  within  a  few  days  after  the  cessation  of  the 

*  See,  however,  the  record  of  two  such  cases  by  Dr.  Letheby,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions,  1851. 
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meutniAl  flux  than  at  other  times;  and,  lastly,  th^ 
tiie  ovaiieB  of  the  human  female  become  turgid  and  raa- 
cular  at  the  meuatrual  periods,  as  those  of  ajiimulB  jo  at 
the  time  of  heat. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  may,  therefore,  be  ooncloded 
Qtat  the  two  states,  heat  and  meuatruatian,  are  analogous, 
and  that  the  essential  accompaniment  of  both,  is  the  mota- 
ration  and  extrusion  of  ova.  In  both  there  is  a  state  of 
active  congestion  of  the  sexual  organs,  sympathising;  with 
the  ovaries  at  the  time  of  the  highest  degree  of -develop- 
ment of  the  Graafian  vesicles;  and  in  both,  the  crisis 
of  this  state  of  congestion  is  attended  by  a  disohai^  of 
blood  or  mucus,  or  both,  iioni  the  external  organs  of  gene- 
ration. 

The  occurrence  of  a  menstrual  discharge  is  one  of  the 
most  prominent  indications  of  the  commencement  of 
puberty  in  the  female  sex ;  though  its  absence  even  for 
several  years  is  not  necessarily  attended  with  arzoat  of  the 
other  characters  of  this  period  of  life,  or  with  inaptness 
for  sexual  union,  or  incapability  of  impregnatioD.  The 
average  time  of  its  first  appearance  in  females  of  this 
country  and  others  of  about  the  same  latitude,  is  from 
fourteen  to  fifteen  ;  but  it  is  much  influeacod  by  the  kind 
of  life  to  which  girls  are  subjected,  being  accelerated  by 
habits  of  luxury  and  indolence,  and  retarded  by  contrary 
conditions.  On  the  whole,  its  appearance  is  earlier  in 
persons  dwelling  in  warm  climes  than  in  those  inhabiting 
colder  latitudes;  though  the  extensive  investigationa  of 
Mr.  Roberton  show  that  the  influence  of  temperature  on 
the  development  of  puberty  has  been  exa^eratod.  Much 
of  the  influence  attributed  to  climate  appears  due  to  the 
custom  prevalent  in  many  hot  countries,  as  in  Hindostan, 
of  giving  girls  in  marriago  at  a  very  early  age,  and  in- 
ducing sexual  excitement  previous  to  the  proper  meostrual 
time.      The  menstrual   functions   continue  through    the 
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vliole  fruitful  period  of  a  voman's  life,  and  luraally  cease 
between  the  foiiy-fiftli  and  fiftietli  years. 

The  Beveral  menstrual  periods  usually  occur  at  interrals 
of  a  lunar  month,  the  duration  of  each  being  from  three 
to  six  days.  In  some  women  the  interrals  are  aa  short  as 
three  weeks  or  even  less ;  while  in  others  they  are  longer 
than  a  month.  The  periodical  return  is  usually  attended 
by  pain  in  the  loins,  a  seuse  of  fatigue  in  the  lower  Hmba, 
and  other  symptoms,  which  are  different  in  different  indi- 
viduals. Menstruation  does  not  usually  oocur  in  pregnant 
women,  or  in  those  who  are  suckling ;  but  instances  of 
its  occurrence  in  both  these  conditions  are  by  no  means 
rare. 

The  menstrual  discharge  consists  of  blood  effused  from 
the  inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  mixed  with  mucus 
from  the  uterus,  vagina,  and  external  parts  of  the  gene- 
rative apparatus.  Being  diluted  by  this  admixture,  the 
menstrual  blood  ooagulatee  less  perfectly  than  ordinary 
blood ;  and  the  frequent  acidity  of  the  vaginal  mucoa  ' 
tends  still  further  to  diminish  its  coagulabUi^.  This  has 
led  to  the  erroneous  supposition  that  the  menstrual  blood 
contains  an  unusually  small  quantity  of  fibrin,  or  none  at 
alL  The  blood-corpuscles  exist  in  it  in  their  natural  state: 
mixed  with  them  may  also  be  found  numerous  scales  of 
epithelium  derived  trom  the  mucous  passages  along  which 
the  discharge  Sows. 

Corjnu  Luteum. 

Immediately  before,  as  well  as  subsequent  to,  the  rup- 
ture of  a  Graafian  vesicle,  and  the  escape  of  its  ovum, 
certain  changes  ensue  in  the  interior  of  the  vesicle,  which 
result  in  the  production  of  a  yellowish  mass,  termed  a 
coTpua  hitewa. 

When  fully  formed  the  corpus  luteum  of  mammiferoos 
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animalB  is  a  rouodish  solid  body,  of  a  yellovish  or  orang* 
colour,  and  composed  of  a  number  of  lobulea,  which  mir- 
round,  Bometimes  a  small  cavity,  but  more  frequently  a 
small  stelliform  mass  of  white  euhstance,  &om  which  deli- 
cate processes  pass  as  septa  between  the  Bsreral  lobules. 
Vei7  often,  in  the  cow  and  sheep,  there  is  no  while  sab- 
stance  in  the  centre  of  the  corpus  luteum ;  and  the  lobules 
projecting  from  the  opposite  walls  of  the  Graafian  veside 
appear  in  a  section  to  be  separated  by  the  thinnest  poaaible 
lamina  of  semi-transparent  tissue. 

When  a  Graafian  vesicle  is  about  to  barst  and  expel  the 
OTum,  it  becomes  highly  vascular  and  opaque;  and,  im- 
mediately before  the  rupture  takes  place,  its  walls  appear 
thickened  on  the  interior  by  a  reddish  glutinous  or 
fleshy-looking  substance.  Immediately  after  the  rupture, 
the  inner  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  appears  pulpy  and 
docculeut.  It  ia  thrown  into  wrinkles  by  the  contraction 
of  the  outer  layer,  and,  soon,  red  fleshy  mammiUaiy  pro- 
cesses grow  from  it,  and  granually  enlai^  till  they  nearly 
fill  tlie  vesicle,  and  even  protrude  from  the  orifice  in  the 
external  covering  of  the  ovary.  Subsequently  this  orifice 
closes,  hut  the  fleshy  growth  within  still  increases  during 
the  earlier  period  of  pregnancy,  the  colour  of  the  substance 
gradually  changing  from  red  to  yellow,  and  its  consistence 
becoming  firmer. 

The  corpus  luteum  of  the  human  female  (fig.  2 1 1 )  difiers 
from  that  of  the  domestic  quadruped  in  being  of  a  firmer 
texture,  and  having  more  frequently  a  persistent  cavity 
at  its  centre,  and  in  the  Btellifonu  cicatrix,  which  remains 
in  the  cases  where  the  cavity  is  obliterated,  being  propor- 
tionately of  much  larger  bulk.  The  quantity  of  yellow 
substance  formed  is  also  much  less :  and,  although  the 
deposit  increases  after  the  vesicle  has  burst,  yet  it  does  not 
usually  form  mammillary  growths  projecting  into  the  cavity 
of  the  vesicle,  and  never  protrudes  frt)m  the  orifice,  aa  ia 
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the  case  in  other  Mammalia.  It  maintainB  the  character 
of  a  uniform,  or  nearly  uniform,  layer,  which  is  thrown  into 
wrinkles,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  external 
tnnic  of  the  Tesicle.  After  the  orifice  of  the  Teside  haa 
cloaed,  the  growth  of  the  yeUow  substance  continuea 
during  the  first  half  of  pregnancy,  till  the  cavity  U  reduced 
to  a  comparatively  small  size,  or  is  obliterated;  in  the  latter 
case,  nearly  a  white  stellifomi  cicatrix  remains  in  the  centre 
of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Fig.  2ii.» 


An  efTusioQ  of  blood  generally  takes  place  into  the  cavity 
of  the  Graafian  vesicle  at  the  time  of  its  rupture,  especially 
in  the  human  subject ;  but  it  has  no  share  in  forming  tlie 
yellow  body;  it  gradually  loses  its  colouring  matter,  and 
acquires  the  character  of  a  mass  of  fibrin.  The  serum  of 
the  blood  sometimes  remains  included  within  a  cavity  in 
the  centre  of  the  coogulum,  and  then  the  decolorized  fibrin 
forms  a  membraniform  sac,  lining  the  corpus  lut«um.     At 


^g.  Zii.  Corpora  Intea  of  different  periods,  b.  Corpus  Inteaoi  of 
about  the  tizth  week  after  impregnation,  allowing  its  plicated  form  at 
that  period,  t.  Substance  of  the  ovary,  x.  Substance  ot  the  corpna 
Inteum.  3,  A  greyiih  coagulum  in  it»  cavity.  After  Dr.  Fatergon. 
A.  Corpus  latenm,  two  dayB  after  delivery,  n.  In  the  twelfth  week 
after  delivery.    After  Dr.  Montgoineiy. 
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other  times  the  eerum  is  removed,  and  the  fibrin  oonBti- 
tutes  a  Bolid  stelliform  maw. 

The  yellow  Bubstaace  of  which  the  corpus  luteum  ctm- 
Bists,  both  in  the  human  subject  and  in  the  domestic 
animals,'  is  a  growth  &om  the  inner  surface  of  the  Qraafian 
redcle,  the. result  of  an  increased  derelopmeot  of  the  cells 
forming  the  membrana  granulosa,  which  naturalljr  linee 
the  internal  tunic  of  the  Tesicle. 

The  first  changes  of  the  internal  coat  of  the  Graafian 
vesicle  ill  tlie  process  of  formation  of  a  corpus  lutenm,  seem 
to  occur  in  every  case  in  which  an  ovum  escapes ;  as  well 
in  the  human  subject  as  in  the  domestic  quadrupeds.  If 
the  ovum  is  impregnated,  the  'growth  of  the  yellow  sub- 
stance grows  on  during  nearly  the  whole  period  of  gestation, 
and  forms  the  large  corpus  luteum  tommouly  described  as 
a  characteristic  mark  of  impregnation.  If  the  ovum  is 
not  impregnated,  the  growth  of  yellow  substance  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  vesicle  proceeds,  in  the  human  ovaiy, 
no  further  than  the  formation  of  a  thin  layer,  which  shortly 
disai^pears ;  but  in  the  domestic  animala  it  continues  for 
some  time  after  the  ovum  has  perished,  and  forms  a  corpus 
luteum  of  considerable  size.  The  fact,  that  a  structure,  in 
its  essential  characters  similar  to,  though  smaller  than,  a 
corpus  luteum  observed  during  pregnancy,  is  formed  in  the 
human  subject,  independent  of  impregnation  or  of  sexual 
union,  coupled  with  the  varieties  in  size  of  corpora  lutea 
formed  during  pregnancy,  necessarily  renders  unsafe  all 
evidence  of  previous  impregnation  founded  on  the  existence 
of  a  corpus  luteum  in  the  ovary. 

The  following  table  by  Dalton,  expresses  well  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  corpus  luteum  of  the  pregnant  and 
unimpregnated  condition  respectively. 
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CoHPua  LvTBUM  OP  UzH-     CoitrnB  LumiM  or  Pbxg- 


At  04  end  of 
three  Keeks 
One  month 


Thres-qnarterB  of  an  inch  id  diameter ;  central  clot 
reddieh  ;  convoluted  nail  pale. 


Smaller ;        conrolnted 

wall    bright  yellow  ; 

clot  BttU  reddish. 
Eednced  to  the  condition 

of     an    inaigmficaut 

cicatrix. 


Larger  ;  coDTolnted  wall 
bright  ydlow;  clot  atill 
reddish. 

Seven-eighths  of  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  convoluted  wall 
bright  jcllow  ;  clot  per- 
fectly decolorised. 

Still  as  large  as  at  end  <rf 
second  month ;  clot  fibri- 
nous ;  conrotuted  wall 
paler. 

One-half  as  inch  in  diame- 
ter ;  central  clot  converted 
into  a  radisting  cicatrix  ; 
the  external  wall  tolerably 
thick  and  convoluted,  but 
with  oat  any  bright  yellow 
colour. 
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MaU  Sexual  Functions. 

The  fluid  of  the  male,  hy  whicli  the  ovum  is  impregnated, 
consists  esseutially  of  the  semen  secreted  by  the  testicles ; 
and  to  this  are  added,  as  necessary,  perhaps,  to  its  perfec- 
tion, a  material  secreted  by  the  vesiculee  seminales,  in 
which,  as  in  reserroirs,  the  semen  lies  before  its  dischargee, 
as  well  as  the  secretion  of  the  prostate  gland,  and  of 
Cowper's  glands.  Foiiions  of  these  sereial  fluids  are, 
probably,  all  diBcharged,  together  with  the  proper  secre- 
tion of  the  testicles. 

The  secreting  structore  of  the  testicle  is  disposed  in  two 
contiguous  parts,  (i)  thebodyof  the  testicle  enclosed  within 
a  tough  fibrous  membrane,  the  tunica  alhuginta,  on  the 
outer  surface  of  which  is  the  serous  covering  formed  by 
the  tunitia  vaginalit,  and  (2)  the  «putirfymtf.  The  vat  deferent, 
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the  main  tnmb  of  the  Becreting  tube,  when  foUoved  bftdc  to 
its  origin,  is  found  to  pass  to  the  lower  p&rt  of  the  ^- 
didymis,  and  assumes  there  a  much  leas  diameter  with  a 
very  tortuous  course :  with  its  various  couvolutiona  it 
forms  first  the  mass  named  globiu  minor,  then  the  bod^,  and 
then  the  globus  major  of  the  epididymis.  At  the  last-named 
port,  the  duct  divides  into  ten  or  twelve  small  branchea, 
the  couvolutiona  of  which  form  coniform  mafisea,  named  cant 
voKulosi ;  and  the  vessels  continued  &om  these,  the  maa 
ffferentia,  after  anastomosing,  one  with  another,  in  what  is 
called  the  rele  tettU,  lead  finally  through  the  tubuli  recti  or 
vtua  recta  to  the  tubules  which  form  the  proper  substance  of 
the  testicle,  wherein  they  are  arranged  in  lobules,  closely 
packed,  and  all  attached  to  the  tough 
fibrous  tissue  at  the  back  of  the  testicle. 
The  teminal  lubes,  or  tiAuii  lemiiiiferi, 
which  compose  the  proper  substance 
of  the  testicle,  are  fine  thread-like 
tubules,  formed  of  simple  homogene- 
ous membrane,  measuring  on  on 
average  j-^th  to  T^-^th  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  and  lined  with  epithe- 
lium or  glaud-cells.  Rarely  branching, 
they  extend  as  simple  tubes  through 
a  great  length,  with  the  same  uniform 
structure,  and  probably  terminate 
either  in  free  closed  extremities  or  in 
loops.  Their  walla  are  covered  with  fine  capillary  blood- 
vessels,  through  which,  reckoning  their  great  extent  in 


*  Fig.  III.  Plan  of  >  vertical  sEttiao  of  the  testicle,  showiug  the 
armngement  of  the  daets.  The  true  length  and  diameter  of  the  ducts 
have  been  itisreganteiL  a,  a,  tubuli  geminifcii  ceiled  up  in  the  sciurate 
lobes;  b,  tubuli  rxcti  or  vssa  lect-a;  c,  rete  testis j  d,  vusa  eOerentift 
endiugin  tliecouivasculosi;  I,  e,  g,  convojuted  cnnal  of  the  cpididjinis ; 
A,  vas  deferena ;  /,  section  of  the  back  part  of  the  tunica  albuginea ;  i,  i, 
fibrous  proMsses  numlug  between  the  lobes ;  i,  mediastinum. 
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0  •  Fir.  213.     A,   Bpsimatic  fila- 

I    ft  ^        ments  from  the  human  vu  Jeferena 

^  ^        I  M        (from  Kulliker).     I,  magnilied  350 

^H  ^L    J/L      (Bl        dismetera ;  2,   magnlGnd  Soo  diii- 
^^  ^H^V     ^r        meterB ;  a,  from  the  aide  ;  b,  from 
^V  abore.       B,    ajiennatic    cells   and 

apcrmatozoa  of  the  bull  undergoing 
development  (from  Kolliker)  *f*. 
I,  spennatic  cells,  with  one  or  two 
nnclei,  one  o(  them  clear  ;  a,  3,  free 
nuclei,  with  apennstic  tilameuta 
farming ;  4,  the  fitsmeota  elonf^ated 
and  the  body  widened ;  5,  filaments 
nearly  liilly  developed,  C,  escape 
of  the  apennatozoft  Irom  their  cella 
in  the  same  animal.  I,  spermatic 
cell  contaiuiug  the  spermatozoon 
coiled  Qp  within  it ;  z.  the  ccUa  elon- 
gated by  the  partial  uncoiling  of  the 
spermatic  filament ;  3,  a  cell  fhim 
which  the  Slament  has  in  part  be- 
come free ;  4,  the  same  with  the 
body  also  partially  free ;  5,  sperma- 
tozoon from  the  epididymis  with  vestiges  of  the  cell  adherent ;  6,  sper- 
matozoon from  the  vas  defeieua,  showing  the  small  enlargement,  h,  on 
the  hlament. 
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comparison  with  the  eize  of  the   spennatie  azteiy,    the 
blood  must  move  very  slowly. 

The  seminal  fluid  aecrefed  by  the  testicle  is  one  of  thou 
Becretions  in  which  a  process  of  derelopment  is  contiiiiied 
after  ita  formation  by  the  secreting  cells,  and  its  dischai^ 
from  them  into  the  tubes.  The  principal  part  of  this  de- 
velopment consists  in  the  formation  of  the  peculiar  bodies 
named  seminal filamentt,  ipermatozon  ottpermatozoidt  (fig.  2 1 3) 
the  complete  development  of  which,  in  their  full  propor- 
tion of  number,  is  not  achieved  till  the  semen  has  reached, 
or  has  for  8om.o  time  laia  in,  the  vesiculie  seminalee. 
Earlier,  after  its  first  secretion,  the  semen  contains  none  of 
these  bodies,  but  granules  and  round  corpuaclee  (seminal 
corpuscles),  like  large  nuclei,  enclosed  within  parent-cells 
(fig.  213).  Within  reach  of  these  corpuscles,  or  nuclei,  a 
seminal  filament  is  developed,  by  a  similar  process  in 
nearly  all  animols.  Each  coqjuscle,  or  nucleus,  ia  filled 
with  granular  matter ;  this  is  gradually  converted  into  a 
spermatozoid,  which  is  at  first  coiled  up,  and  in  contact 
with  the  innersurfacoof  the  wallof  the  corpuscle  (fig.  213 
C,   I). 

Thus  developed,  the  human  seminal  filaments  consist  of 
a  long,  slender,  tapering  portion,  called  the  body  or  tail, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  head,  an  oval  or  pj-riform  por- 
tion of  larger  diameter,  flattened,  and  sometimes  pointed. 
They  are  from  .j-~rtU  to  g-l^ih  of  an  inch  in  length,  the 
length  of  the  head  alone  being  from  -j-^'^^th  to  -^j'-j^th  of 
an  inch,  and  its  width  about  half  as  much.  They  present 
no  trace  of  structure,  or  dissimilar  organs ;  a  dark  spot 
often  observed  in  the  head,  is  probably  due  to  its  being 
concave,  like  a  blood  corpusi'Ie.  They  move  about  in  the 
fluid  like  so  many  minute  corpuscles,  with  each  a  ciliary 
process,  lashing  their  tails,  and  propelling  their  heads 
forwards  in  various  lines.  Tlieir  movement,  which  is  pro- 
bably essentially,  as  well  as  apparently,  similar  to  that  of 
ciliary  processes,  appears  nearly  independent  of  eitemal 
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conditiooB,  provided  the  natural  density  of  tlie  fluid  is  pre- 
served ;    disturbing  this  condition,  by  either  evaporating 

the  Bemen  or  diluting  it,  will  stop  the  movement.  It 
may  continue  within  the  body  of  the  female  for  seven  or 
eight  days,  and  out  of  the  body  for  at  least  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours.  The  direction  of  the  movemeut  is  quit«  un- 
certain :  but  in  general,  the  current  that  each  escites 
keeps  it  from  the  contact  of  others.  The  rate  of  motion, 
according  to  Valeutin,  is  about  one  inch  in  thirteen 
minutes. 

RespectLug:  the  purpose  served  by  these  seminal  fila- 
ments,  or  concerning  their  exact  nature,  little  that  is 
certain  can  be  eaid.  Their  occurrence  in  the  impregnating 
fluid  of  nearly  all  classes  of  animals,  proves  that  they  are 
essential  to  the  process  of  impregnation ;  but  beyond  this, 
and  that  their  contact  with  the  ovum  is  necessary  for  its 
development,  notliing  is  Icnown. 

The  seminal  fluid  is,  probably,  after  the  period  of  puberty, 
secreted  constantly,  though,  except  under  excitement,  very 
slowly,  in  the  tubules  of  the  testicles.  From  these  it  passea 
along  the  vasa  deferentia  into  the  vesiculce  seniinales, 
whence,  if  not  expelled  in  emission,  it  may  be  diacha^ed, 
OS  slowly  as  it  enters  them,  either  with  the  urine,  which 
may  remove  minute  quantities,  mingled  with  the  mucus  of 
the  bladder  and  the  secretion  of  the  prostate,  or  from  the 
urethra  in  the  act  of  defecation. 

The  vesieula  lemmaUt  have  the  appearance  of  out-growtha 
&om  the  vasa  deferentia.  Each  vas  deferens,  just  before 
it  enters  the  prostate  gland,  through  part  of  which  it 
passes  to  terminate  in  the  urethra,  gives  oflf  a  side-branch, 
which  bends  back  from  it  at  on  acute  angle ;  and  this 
branch  dilating,  variously  branching,  and  pursuing  in  both 
itself  and  its  branches  a  tortuous  course,  constructs  the 
vesicula  seminalis.  Each  of  the  vesicuhn,  therefore,  might 
be  unravelled  into  a  single  branching  tube,  sacculated, 
convoluted,  and  folded  up. 
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The  mucous  membrane  lining  the  venculse  Beminalea, 
like  that  of  the  gall-bladder,  ia  minutely  wrinkled  and  set 
with  folds  and  ridges  arranged  so  as  to  give  it  a  finely 
reticulated  appearance.  The  rest  of  their  walls  is  formed, 
chiefly  of  a  layer  of  organic  muscular  £bres,  firom  which 


they  derive  contractile  power  for  the  expulsion  of  their 
contents. 

To  the  Tesiculro  seminales  a  double  function  may  be 
asBigned  ;  for  they  both  secrete  some  fluid  to  be  added  to 

■  Fig.  214-  DiiiHection  of  the  basa  ot  the  bladder  and  prostate  gUnd, 
ahawing  tlie  vesiciilie  eemiiiiJes  and  vasa  deferentia  {rrom  Haller). — a, 
lower  Burfncfl  of  the  bladiler  at  the  place  of  reflexion  of  the  peritonenni; 
b,  the  part  above  covered  by  the  peritoneum  ;  i,  left  vaa  deferens,  ending 
iD«,  the  cjaculatary  duct;  the  vaa  deferena  has  been  divided  nearly  and 
all  except  the  vesicle  portion  baa  been  taken  away  ;  i,  left  veaicul* 
seminatis  joining  the  same  duct ;  «,  t,  the  right  vaa  Ueferena  and  right 
ve«icula  seminalia,  which  has  been  unravelled;  p,  uniler  aide  of  the 
pnntate  gland ;  ni,  part  of  the  urethra;  n,  u,  the  nrctera  (cat  short 
near  A),  th«  ligbt  one  turned  aside. 
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that  of  the  teaticlee,  and  Beire  aa  reservoirs  for  the  eeminal 
fluid.  The  former  is  tlieir  most  conataat  and  probably 
most  important  o£Sce ;  fot  in  the  horse,  bear,  ^oinea-pi^, 
and  sereral  other  animals,  in  whom  the  Teaicuhe  seminales 
are  large  and  of  apparentljr  active  function,  they  do  not 
communicate  vith  the  vaaa  deferentia,  but  pour  their 
secretiouH,  separately,  though  it  may  be  simultaneously, 
into  the  urethra.  In  man,  also,  when  one  testicle  is  lost, 
the  corresponding  Tesioola  seminalis  suffers  no  atrophy, 
though  its  function  as  a  reeervoir  is  abrogated.  But  how 
the  vesiculee  seminales  act  as  secreting  oi^ans  is  unknown ; 
the  peculiar  brownish  fluid  which  tbey  contain  afler  death 
does  not  properly  represent  their  secretion,  for  it  is  different 
in  appearance  from  anything  discharged  during  life,  and 
is  mixed  with  semen.  It  is  nearly  certain,  however,  that 
their  secretion  contributes  to  the  proper  compoution  of  the 
impregnating  fluid ;  for  in  all  the  animals  in  whom  they 
exist,  and  in  whom  the  generative  functions  are  ezeioiBed 
at  only  one  season  of  the  year,  the  veaicuhe  seminales, 
whether  they  communicate  with  the  vaaa  deferentia  or  not, 
enlarge  commensurately  with  the  testicles  at  the  approach 
of  that  season. 

That  the  vesiculte  are  also  reseiToirs  in  which  the  semi- 
nal fluid  may  lie  for  a  time  previous  to  its  discharge,  is 
shown  by  their  commonly  containing  the  seminal  filaments 
in  larger  abundance  than  any  portion  of  the  seminal  ducts 
themselvea  do.  The  fluid-like  mucus,  also,  which  is  oftea 
discharged  &om  the  vesiculte  in  straining  during  defalca- 
tion, commonly  contains  seminal  filaments.  But  no  reason 
can  be  given  why  this  office  of  the  vesiculee  should  not  be 
equally  neoessaiy  to  all  the  animals  whose  testicles  are 
organized  like  those  of  man,  or  why  in  many  ""'"inlif  Qt^ 
veaiculee  are  wholly  absent. 

There  is  an  equally  complete  want  of  infi»matitm  re* 
^teotiog  the  secretions  of  the  prostate  and  Cowper's 
glands,  their  nature  and  purposes.    That  they  contributA  Vk 
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the  riglit  composition  of  the  impregnating  fluid,  is  shown 
both  by  the  position  of  the  glands  and  by  their  enlaiging 
with  the  testicles  at  the  approach  of  an  animal's  breeding 
time.  But  that  they  contribute  only  a  subordinate  part  is 
shown  by  the  fact,  that,  when  the  testides  are  lost,  though 
these  other  organs  be  perfect,  all  procreative  power  ceases. 

The  mingled  secretions  of  all  the  organs  just  described, 
form  the  semen  or  seminal  fluid.  Its  corpusdee  have  been 
already  described  (p.  734) :  its  fluid  part  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  analysed :  but  Henle  says  it  contains  flbrin, 
because  shortly  after  being  discharged,  flocculi  form  in  it 
by  spontaneous  coagulation,  and  leave  the  rest  of  it 
thinner  and  more  liquid,  so  that  the  filaments  move  in  it 
more  actively. 

Nothing  has  shown  what  it  is  that  makes  this  fluid  with 
its  corpuscles  capable  of  imprognatiog  the  ovum,  or  (what 
is  yet  more  remarkable)  of  giving  to  the  developing*  ofl"- 
spring  all  the  characters,  in  features,  size,  mental  disposi- 
tion, and  liability  to  disease,  which  belong  to  the  father. 
This  is  a  fact  wholly  inexplicable :  and  is,  perhaps,  only 
exceeded  in  strangeness  by  those  facts  which  show  that 
the  seminal  fluid  may  exert  such  an  influence,  not  only  on 
the  ovum  which  it  impregnates,  but,  through  the  medium 
of  the  mother,  on  many  which  are  subsequently  impreg- 
nated by  the  seminal  fluid  of  another  male.  It  has  been 
often  observed,  for  example,  that  a  well-bred  bitch,  if  she 
have  been  once  impregnated  by  a  mongrel  dog,  will  not 
bear  thorough-bred  puppies  in  the  next  two  or  three 
litters  after  that  succeeding  the  copulation  with  the 
mongrel.  But  the  best  instance  of  the  kind  was  in  the 
case  of  a  mare  belonging  to  Lord  Morton,  who,  while  he 
was  in  India,  wished  to  obtain  a  cross-breed  between  the 
horse  and  quagga,  and  caused  this  mare  to  be  covered  by 
a  male  quagga.  The  foal  that  she  next  bore  had  distinct 
marks  of  the  quagga,  in  the  shape  of  its  head,  black  bars 
on  the  legs  and  shoulders,  and  other  characters.     After 
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this  time  she  was  thrice  covered  by  horeefl,  and  every  time 
the  foal  she  bore  had  still  distinct,  though  decreasing, 
marks  of  the  quagga;  the  peculiar  characters  of  the 
^uagga  being  thus  impressed  not  only  on  the  ovum  then 
impregnated,  but  on  the  three  following  ova  impregnated 
by  horses.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  impregnated  female  may  become  so  altered  and 
tainted  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  impregnating  male, 
through  the  medium  of  the  foetus,  that  she  neoettarily 
imparts  such  peculiarities  to  any  ofibpring  she  may  sub- 
sequently bear  by  other  males.  Of  the  direct  means  by 
which  a  peculiarity  of  structure  on  the  part  of  a  mala  is 
thus  transmitted,  nothing  whatever  is  known. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

Changes  in  the  Ovum  previous  to  the  FormaUan  of  the  Embryo, 

Of  the  changes  which  the  ovum  undergoes  previous  to 
the  formation  of  the  embryo,  some  occur  while  it  is  staU  in 
the  ovary,  and  are  apparently  independent  of  impieg- 
nation :  others  take  place  after  it  has  reached  tbe  Fallo- 
pian  tube.  The  knowledge  we  possess  of  these  dbanges 
is  derived  almost  exclusively  from  observations  on  the 
ova  of  mammiferous  animals,  especially  the  biteh  and 
rabbit:  but  it  may  be  inferred  that  analogous  changes 
ensue  in  the  human  ovum. 

Bischoff  describes  the  yelk  of  an  ovarian  ovum  after 
coitus  as  being  unchanged  in  its  characters,  with  the  single 
exception  of  being  fuller  and  more  dense;  it  is  still 
granular,  as  before,  and  does  not  possess  any  of  the  cells 
subsequently  found  in  it.  The  germinal  vesicle  always 
disappears,  sometimes  before  the  ovum  leaves  the  ovary, 
at  other  times  not  until  it  has  entered  the  Fallopian  tube ; 
but  always  before  the  commencement  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  yelk. 

As  the  ovum  approaches  the  middle  of  the  Fallopian 
tube,  it  begins  to  receive  a  new  investment,  Gon&\&^Ti^  ^1 
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a  layer  of  transpaient  albonunons  or  glntinoiu  Koibt 
ivhioh  forms  upoa  the  exterior  of  the  zona  pellucida.  It 
is  at  first  exceedingljr  fine,  and,  owing  to  this,  and 
to  its  transparency,  is  not  eaaly 
leo^^nized :  but  at  the  lower  put 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  it  acqoirea 
considerable  tliickness. 

About  this  time,  that  it  is  to  say. 
during  its  passage  through  the  Fal* 
iopian  tube,  a  very  ramarkable 
change  takes  place  in  the  intarior 
of  the  ovum.  The  whole  yelt  be- 
comes constricted  in  the  middle, 
and  surrounded  by  a  furrow,  which, 
gradually  deepening,  at  length  cuts 
the  yelk  in  half,  while  the  same 
process  begins  almost  immediately 
in  each  half  of  the  yelk,  and  cuts 
it  also  in  two.  The  same  process 
is  repeated  in  each  of  the  quartern, 
and  so  on,  until  at  last  by  continual 
cleavings  the  whole  yelk  is  changed 
into  a  mulberry-like  mass  of  small 
and  more  or  less  rounded  bodies, 
I  sometimeBCalIed"Titellinespheres," 
'  the  whole  etill  enclosed  by  the  xona 
pellucida  or  vileUiiie  membrane  (fig. 
215).  F.ach  of  these  little  spherules  contains  a  transparent 
vesicle,  like  an  oil-globule,  which  ia  seen  with  difficult, 
on  account  of  its  being  enveloped  by  the  yelk-gronulee 
which  adhere  closely  to  its  surface. 

The  cause  of  this  singular  subdivision  of  the  yelk  is 


*  Fin.  11;.     Diagnima  of  the  varioiw  stages  of  cleavBgcof  the  jelk 
(after  Dalloiv>. 
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quite  obacure :  though  the  immediate  agent  in  its  prodac- 
tion  eeems  to  be  the  central  veeicle  contained  in  each 
division  of  tlio  yelk.  Originally  there  waa  probably  but 
one  Teeicle,  aitoated  in  the  centre  of  the  entire  granular 
mass  of  the  yelk,  and  probably  derived  &om  the  germinal 
reside.  This,  by  some  process  of  multiplication,  diTidea 
and  BubdivideB :  then  each  division  and  eubdivision  attracts 
around  itself,  as  a  centre,  a  certain  portion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  yelk. 

About  the  time  at  which  the  mammiferous  ovum  reaches 
the  uterus,  the  process  of  division  and  subdivision  of  the 
yelk  appears  to  have  ceased,  its  substance  having  been 
resolved  into  its  ultimate  and  smallest  divisions,  vhUe  its 
surface  presents  a  uniform  finely-granular  aspect,  instead 
of  its  lat«  mulbeny-like  appearance.  The  ovum,  indeed, 
appears  at  first  sight  to  have  lost  all  trace  of  the  cleaving 
process,  and,  with  the  exception  of  being  paler  and  more 
translucent,  almost  exactly  resembles  the  ovarian  ovum, 
its  yelk  consisting  apparently  of  a  confhsed  mass  of  finely 
granular  substance.  But  on  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion, it  is  fbund  that  these  granules  are  aggregated  into 
numerous  minuta  spherical  masses,  each  of  which  contains 
a  clear  vesicle  in  its  centre,  but  is  not,  at  this  period, 
provided  with  an  enveloping  membrane,  and  possesses 
none  of  the  other  characters  of  a  cell.  The  zona  pellucida, 
and  the  layer  of  albuminous  matter  surrounding  it,  have 
at  this  time  the  same  character  as  when  at  the  lower  part 
of  tbe  Fallopian  tube. 

The  time  occupied  in  the  passage  of  the  ovum,  &om  the 
ovary  to  the  uterus,  occupies  probably  eight  or  ten  days 
in  the  human  female. 

Shortly  after  this,  important  changes  ensue.  Each  of 
the  several  globular  segments  of  the  yelk  becomes  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane,  and  is  thus  converted  into  a  cell, 
the  nucleus  of  which  is  formed  by  the  central  vesicle,  tha 
contents  by  the  granular  matter  oti^maliVj  «ni>v»sm%  Slan 
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globule:  these  granules  xumally  arrange  ihemselveB  ocm- 
oentrically  around  the  nudeus.  When  the  peripheral  odla, 
which  are  formed  first,  are  fuUy  developed,  they  arrange 
themselyes  at  the  surface  of  the  yelk  into  a  kind  of  mem- 
brane, and  at  the  same  time  assume  a  pentagonal  or 
hexagonal  shape  from  mutual  pressure,  so  as  to  resemble 
pavement -epithelium.  As  the  globular  masses  of  the 
interior  are  gradually  converted  into  cells,  they  also  pass 
to  the  surface  and  accumulate  there,  thus  increasing  the 
thickness  of  the  membrane  already  formed  by  the  more 
superficial  layer  of  cells,  while  the  central  part  of  the  ydlk 
remains  filled  only  with  a  dear  fluid.  By  this  means  tlie 
yelk  is  shortly  converted  into  a  kind  of  secondary  vesicle, 
the  walls  of  whidi  are  composed  externally  of  the  original 
vitelline  membrane,  and  within  by  the  newly  formed 
cellular  layer,  the  blastodermic  or  germinal  membrane,  as  it 
is  called.  Very  soon,  however,  the  latter,  by  the  develop- 
ment of  new  cells,  increases  in  thickness,  and  splits  into 
two  layers,  so  that  now  the  ovum  has  three  coats.  The 
vitelline  membrane  on  the  outside,  and,  within  this,  the 
otUer  and  the  inner  layers  of  the  blastodermic  membrane. 

Of  tlie  last-named  layers,  the  superior  or  outer^  which 
lies  next  to  the  zona  pellucida  or  vitelline  membrane,  is 
called  the  serous  layer ;  from  it  are  developed  the  organs 
of  the  animal  system  of  the  body,  e.g.,  the  bones,  muscles, 
and  integuments.  The  inferior  or  inner  layer,  in  contact 
with  the  yelk  itself,  is  named  the  mucous  layer,  and 
serves  for  the  formation  of  the  internal  or  visceral  system 
of  organs. 

Changes  of  the  Ovum  within  the  Uterus, 

Very  soon  after  its  formation,  and  division  into  two 
layers,  the  blastodermic  vesicle  or  membrane  presents  at 
one  point  on  its  surface  an  opaque  roundish  spot,  which  is 
produced  by  an  accumulation  of  cells  and  nudei  of  cells, 
of  less  transparency  than  elsewhere.      This  q)ace,   the 
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"  area  germinatiTa"  or  germinBl  area,  is  the  part  at  wliioh 
the  embryo  first  appears. 

At  first  the  area  germinatiTa  has  a  rounded  form,  but 
it  eoon  loses  tMe  and  beoomea  pig,  216,' 

oral,  then  pear-shaped,  and 
wliile  this  chan^  in  form  is 
taking  place,  there  gradually 
appears  in  its  centre  a  clear 
space  or  area  pelluctda  (fig. 
216),  bounded  externally  by 
a  more  opaque  circle,  the 
obacority  being  due  to  the 
greater  accumulation  of  nu- 
cleated cells  and  nuclei  at 
that  part  than  in  the  area  pellucida. 

The  first  trace  of  the  embryo  in  the  centre  of  the  area 
pelluctda  consists  of  a  shallow  groove  or  channel,  the 
primitm  groove  (fig,  2l6),  formed  of  the  external  or  - 
serous  fold  of  the  germinal  membrane,  the  groove  being 
wider  at  its  anterior  or  cephalic  extremity,  and  tapering 
towards  the  opposite  extremity. 

Coinddently  with  the  formation  of  the  primitiTe  groove, 
two  oval  masses  of  cells,  the  lamina  donaUt,  appear,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  groove.  At  first  scarcely  elevated  above 
the  plane  of  the  germinal  membrane,  they  soon  rise  into 
two  prominent  masses,  the  upper  borders  of  which  gradually 
tend  towards  each  other,  turning  inwards  over  the  primi- 
tive groove.  The  parts  from  opposite  sides  then  unite, 
and  convert  the  primitive  groove  into  a  tube,  large  and 
rounded  in  front,  narrow  and  lanoet-shaped  behind,  which 
is  the  central  canal  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  contains 
the  rudimental  spinal  cord  and  brain,  which  are  developed 
in  its  interior  (fig.  217). 

*  Fig.  zt6.  (iJter  Dalton.)  Impregnate  egg,  vith  commenceiiieiit 
o[  fonnatioii  of  embryo  ;  showing  the  area  gorminatira  or  embryonic 
spot,  the  ares  pellnciils,  and  tha  primitire  groore  or  tnc«. 
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Immediatal;  beneath,  and  in  r  line  pai«llel  iridi  die 
primitive  groove,  may  be  Been,  about  the  same  tjiat,  • 
narrow  linear  mass  of  cells,  the  chorda  domdit,  vbich 
forms  the  basis  around  vhioh  tiie  bodies  of  the  Tertebne 
ore  dev^ped.  The  development  of  this  column  is  earlj 
Fig.  Z17." 


1-^4^' 


indicated  by  the  appearance  of  a  few  square,  at  first  in- 
distinct, plates,  the  rudiments  of  vertebno  (fig.  217,  n), 
wliicb  begin  to  appear  at  about  tbe  middle  of  each  dorsal 
lamina. 


•  Fig.  217.  Portion  of  the  germinal  mombrano,  with  rodimMita  of 
tlio  enibr)-ii ;  from  the  oynm  ot  a  bitrh.  The  primitire  groove.  A,  ia  not 
yet  closol,  and  at  its  upper  or  cephalic  end  presents  three  dilatations 
B,  which  correspond  to  tlio  three  divisions  or  yesiclos  of  tho  bruin.  At 
its  lower  cxtrcmit;  the  groove  presents  a  lancet-shaped  dilatation  (sinna 
rhnmboidalia)  c.  The  margins  of  the  groove  consist  of  clear  pcUncid 
nerve -eubstancR  Along  the  bottom  of  the  groove  is  observed  a  feint 
streak,  vhirh  is  probably  the  chorda  dorwlia.  n.  Vertebral  plalea. 
Alter  BiKchoff. 
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While  the  dorsal  laminss  are  doeing  over  the  primitiTe 
groore,    thickened   prolonga-  j,.    ^^g , 

tions  of  the  same  seroia  layer 
are  given  off  from  the  lover 
margin  of  each  of  them,  and 
are  named  lamintB  viteeraUt 
wu  ventraUi.  Theee  visceral 
laminee  by  degrees  bend 
downwards  and  inwards,  and 
at  length,  enclonng  a  part  of 
the  yelk,  unite  and  form  the 
anterior  walls  of  the  trunk — 

enclosing  the  abdominal  cavity  below,  as  the  dorsal  plates 
enclose  the  cerebro-^inal  canal  above. 

VmbUictd  VeticU. 
The  ventral  laminro,  as  they  extend  downwards  and  in- 
wards, at  first  proceed  on  the  same  plane  with  the  iim«r 
layer  of  the  germinal  membrane,  which  immediately  lines 
them.  Soon,  however,  they  show  a  tendency  to  turn  in- 
wards, so  as  to  constrict  the  yelk,  and  enclose  only  a  part 
of  it ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  yelk  and  the  inner  layer  of 
the  germinal  membrajie  that  contains  it,  are  separated  into 
two  portions,  one  of  which  is  retained  within  the  body  of 
the  embiyo,  while  the  other  remains  outside,  and  receives 
the  name  of  the  umbilical  vetieU  (y,  fig.  2 19).  The  cavity  of 
the  latter  communicates  for  some  time  with  that  of  the 
abdomen,  through  what  is  called  the  umbilicus,  by  means 
of  a  gradually  narrowing  canal,  called  the  vitelline  duct;  the 
interior  of  the  abdomen  and  that  of  the  umbilical  vesicle 
being  lined  by  a  continuous  layer  of  the  inner  stratum,  or 
mucous  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane;  while  around 
both  of  them  is  a  continuation  of  the  out«r,  or  terout  layer 

*  Fig.  218.    Diagram  sbowiiig  vntcular  area  in  the  cliiclc.     a,  Ana 
IwUucida.     b.  Area  vaaculoaa.     e.  Area  ritellina. 
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(fig.  2 19).  From  that  portion  of  &s  mocons  ^aJvr  yriaeiL 
ia  now  enclosed  within  tlie  body  of  tlie  embiyo,  the  inte*- 
tinal  canal  is  developed. 

Fin.  219". 


ThuB,  by  the  conBtriction  which  the  fold  of  germinal 
membrane,  in  which  the  abdominal  walls  are  formed,  pro- 
duces at  the  umbilicus,  the  body  of  the  embryo  becomes 

*  Fig.  3ig.  DiHgrammaticgectioii  abovring  the  relation  in  a  mammal 
and  in  man  between  the  primitive  alimentary  canal  and  the  membranes 
of  the  ovum.  The  stags  repreaented  in  tbia  diagram  coireaponds  to 
that  of  the  fifteenth  or  seventeenth  day  in  the  human  embryo,  previona 
to  the  expansion  of  the  ollantoia  :  e,  the  villous  chorion ;  a,  the  amnion; 
a',  the  place  of  convcrt^ence  of  the  amnion  and  reflection  of  the  false 
amnion  a'  a",  or  outer  or  comeoua  layer  ;  t,  the  head  and  trunk  of  the 
onibiyo,  comprising  the  primitive  vertebne  and  cerebro-spinal  axis ;  i,  i, 
thesiniple  alimentary  canal  in  its  upper  and  lower  portions;  r,  the  yolk- 
sao  or  nmbilieal  vesicle  ;  1?  1,  the  vitollo- intestinal  opening  ;  u,  the 
allantois  connected  by  a  pcdjcls  with  the  anal  portion  of  tha  alioientarj 
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in  great  measure  detached  |from  the  yelk  sao  or  umbilical 
vesicle,  though  the  cavity  of  the  rudimentary  intestine 
etill  communicates  with  it  through  the  vitelline  or  omphalo- 
mesenteric duct,  and  contains  part  of  the  yelk  iubstance 
with  which  the  vesicle  was  filled.  The  yelk-sao  contains, 
however,  the  greater  part  of  the  substance  of  the  yelk, 
and  furnishes  a  source  whence  nutriment  is  derived  for 
the  embryo.  In  birds,  the  contents  of  the  yelk-sac  afford 
nourishment  until  the  end  of  incubation  :  but  in  Mam- 
malia, the  office  of  the  correeponding  umbilical  vesicle 
ceases  at  a  very  early  period,  the  quantity  of  yelk  ia  small, 
and  the  embryo  soon  becomes  independent  of  it  by  the 
ooanectioDS  it  forms  with  the  parent.  Moreover,  in  birds, 
as  the  sac  is  emptied,  it  is  gradually  drawn  into  the  abdo- 
men through  the  umbilical  opening,  which  then  closes  over 
it ;  but  in  Mammalia  it  always  remains  on  the  outside ; 
and  as  it  is  emptied  it  contracts  (Gg.  220),  Fig.  a 
shrivels  up,  and  together  with  the  part  of 
its  duct  external  to  the  abdomen,  i 
tached  and  disappears  either  before,  or 
at  the  termination  of  intra-uterine  life, 
the  period  of  its  disappearance  varying  in 
different  orders  of  Mammalia. 

When  blood-vessels  begin  to  be  de- 
veloped, they  ramify  largely  over  the 
walls  of  the  umbilical  vesicle,  and  are  actively  concerned 
in  absorbing  its  contontti  and  conveying  them  away  for  the 
nutrition  of  the  embryo. 

The  Amnion  and  AUantoia. 

At  an  early  stage  of  development  of  the  foetus,  and  some 
time  before  the  completion  of  the  changes  which  have  been 
just  described,  two  important  structures,  called  respectively 

*  Fig,  zza  Human  embryo  with  nmbilical  veucla  ;  abont  th«  fifth 
week  (after  Dal  too). 


remams  on  me  outsiae ; 

.  220),  Fig.  2J0.' 

of  ^^^^^^^H 

b^,  or  K^o^^^^M 

aa  life,  ^HjH^^^H 

fingin  ^^H^H^ 

do-  ^^K^H 

)r    the  ^H^^^H 
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the  amnion  and  tbe  aVantoU,  begin  to  be  formed — ^the  am- 
nion being  developed  by  tlie  extermd,  and  the  allantoia  b;^ 
the  internal  layer  of  the  blastodermio  membrane. 

Pig.  331.*  "^^  amnion  is  produoed  in  the  fel- 

j  lowing  mannOT  : — The  eztenud  lajv 

/<^^^^^^i\  <*^  *^^  bUatodermic  membrane  is  raiwd 

// mHR)    \\        up  in  the  form  of  a  fold  around  the 

I  [  ^^^£»  -)  I '      body  of  the  embryo,  so  litat  the  latter 

\\    ^^^^    J I         appears  as  if  sunk   in  a  kind  of  de- 

^:5^^PvX  proBsion,  with  the  outer  layer  of  the 

^■J— ^"^  membrane  raised  np  wall-Iihe  azomid 

it.      On  section,   the   appearance  is  that  repreeented  in 

fig.  221. 

Soon  the  edges  of  the  fold  rising  higher  and  higher 
above  and  around  the  embryo,  coalesce  over  it ;  and  the 
double  layer  of  membrane  at  their  place  of  junction  being 
absorbed,  the  two  layers  of  which  the  fold  was  originally 
made  up  are  separated  from  each  other  (figs.  223, 224)  The 
inner  of  the  two  forma  the  amnion,  and  remains  continuous 
with  the  integument  of  the  foetus  at  the  umbilicus ;  while 
the  outer  layer,  receding  farther  and  farther,  is  fused  and 
forms  one  with  the  inner  surface  of  the  original  vitelline 
membrane,  which  in  the  meantime  has  undergone  various 
alterations  to  be  immediately  described  (p.  751.) 

As  the  term  of  pregnancy  advances,  the  amnion  becomes 
more  and  more  separated  from  the  body  of  the  fcotus  by  a 
considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  the  so-called  ligaor  amnii. 

During  the  process  of  development  of  the  amnion,  tbe 
aUantois  (c,  fig.  222)  begins  to  be  formed.  Growing  out 
from,  or  near  the  hinder  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with 
which  it  communicates,  it  is  at  first  a  pear-shaped  mass  of 
cells;  but  becoming  vesicular  and  very  soon  simply  membra- 
nous and  vascular,  it  insinuates  itself  between  the  amniotic 
folds,   just   described,  and  comes   into   close  contact  and 

*  Fig.  221.  DinKTum  of  fci:un'late>l  pgg  (nftcr  Dallon).  a,  um- 
bilical vesicle  ',  b,  a.iim\Q\ic  t^a.vA.'j  ',  c,  ti\lu\tiiU. 
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union  with  tbe  outer  of  the  two  folds,  which  has  itself,  as 
before  said,  become  one  with  the  external  iuTeeting  mem- 
brane of  the  e^.  As  it  grows,  the 
allantoia  becomes  exceedingly  vascu- 
lar,  and  in  birds  (fig.  222),  envelopes 
the  whole  embryo — taking  up  vessels, 
so  to  epeak,  to  the  outer  investing 
membrane  of  the  egg,  and  lining  the 
inner  surface  of  the  shell  with  a  vae-  \ 
cular  membrane ;  by  these  means  afford- 
ing an  extensive  surface  in  which  the 
blood  may  be  aerated.  In  the  human  subject  and  in 
other  mammalia,  the  vessels  carried  out  by  the  allantois 
are  distributed  only  to  a  special  part  of  the  outer  membrane, 
at  which  a  stmcture  called  the  placenta  is  developed. 

In  hfammalia,  as  the  visceral  lamiufe  close  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity,  the  allantois  is  thereby  divided  at  the  umbi- 
licus into  two  portions ;  the  outer  part,  extending  from  the 
umbilicus  to  the  cAorton  (p.  751),  soon  shrivelling;  while 
the  inner  part,  remaining  in  the  abdomen,  is  in  part  con- 
verted into  the  urinary  bladder ;  the  portioa  of  the  inner 
part  not  so  converted,  extending  from  the  bladder  to  the 
umbilicus,  under  the  name  of  the  urachia.  After  birth  the 
umbilical  cord,  and  with  it  the  external  and  shrivelled  por- 
tion of  the  allantois,  are  cast  ofT  at  the  umbilicus,  while  the 
urachut  remains  as  an  impervious  cord  stretched  &om  the 
top  of  the  urinary  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  in  the  middle 
line  of  the  body,  immediately  beneath  the  parietal  layer  of 
the  peritoneum.  It  is  sometimes  enumerated  among  the 
ligaments  of  the  bladder. 

*  Fig.  223.  Feconilated  egg  with  allantiiiB  nearly  complete,  a, 
ianer  kyer  of  amniotie  fold  ;  b,  outer  layer  of  ditto ;  c,  point  where 
thB  ainiuotic  foldx  come  in  contact  The  allantoiB  is  seen  peuetradD); 
between  the  outer  and  inner  layera  of  the  amniotic  folds.  This  fignra, 
which  represents  only  the  amniotic  folds  and  the  parts  within  them, 
diould  be  compared  with  figs.  223,  224,  in  which  will  be  foand  the 
stmcturcB  external  to  these  folits. 
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It  must  not  be  supposed  tliat  the  phaiomeiiA  which  hare 
been  iocoeBsively  described,  occur  in  any  regular  order  one 
alter  another.     On  the  contrary,   the  development  of  one 
part  is  going  on  side  by  side  with  that  of  another. 
Fiif.  223.  Fl^.  214- 


Development  of  Blood-reueU. 
At  an  early  period  of  development,  and  during  the  changet 
just  described,  an  accumulatiou  of  cells  ensues  between  the 
mucous  and  serous  laminco  at  a  part  of  the  germinal  mem- 
brane named  the  area  vaseulosa  (6,  fig.  2 1 8).  Within  this 
masa,  which  constitutes  a  third  or  middle  layer  of  the  blasto- 
dermic membrane,  is  laid  the  foundation  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  vascular  system.  At  the  circumference  of  the 
vascular  area,  insulated  red  spots  and  lines  make  their 
appearance,  and  these  soon  unite,  so  as  to  form  a  network 
of  vessels  filled  with  blood.  The  margin  of  the  vascular 
layer  is  at  first  limited  and  quite  circular,  being  bounded 
by  vessels  united  in  a  circtUitg  veiioiui,  or  liniu  Urininalit, 

*  Figs.  223  and  224  (uftt^r  Todd  ntid  Bowmim).  a,  cborion  with 
Tilli.  The  villi  are  shown  to  bo  beat  developed  in  the  part  of  the 
chorion  to  which  the  alhuitois  \a  extending ;  this  poKion  ultimately 
becomes  the  )ilacenta.  b,  space  between  the  two  layers  of  the  anmioa. 
c,  omniotic  cnrity.  d,  sitnution  ol  the  iiiteatine,  Bhowiu);  its  connexion 
with  the  umbilical  vesicle,  e,  umbilical  vesicle.  /,  aitoatioQ  of  heart 
tmdveaacU.    g.  illaaUii&. 
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but  it  soon  extends  over  the  whole  surfaoe  of  the  germinal 
membrane. 

At  about  the  same  time,  the  rudimentary  heart  is  formed 
in  the  same  layer  of  the  germinal  membrane.  As  shown 
by  Schwann,  the  blood-vessels  are  developed  originally 
&om  nucleated  ceUs.  These  cells  send  out  processes ;  the 
processes  from  different  cells  unite ;  and  in  this  way  rami- 
fications and  a  network  are  produced — ^vessels  extending 
from  this  network  in  the  area  vasculosa  into  the  area 
pellucida,  and  joining  the  rudimentary  heart  (see  p.  765). 

The  Chorion, 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  allaniois  is  a 
structure  which  extends  from  the  body  of  the  foetus  to  the 
outer  investing  membrane  of  the  ovum,  that  it  insinuates 
itself  between  the  two  layers  of  the  amniotic  fold,  and 
becomes  fused  with  the  outer  layer,  which  has  itself 
become  previously  frised  with  the  vitelline  membrane. 
By  these  means  the  external  investing  membrane  of  the 
ovum,  or   the   chorion,  as  it  is  jp- 

now  called,  represents  three 
layers,  namely,  the  original  vi- 
telline membrane,  the  outer 
layer  of  the  amniotic  fold,  and 
the  allantois. 

Very  soon  after  the  entrance  of 
the  ovum  into  the  uterus,  in  the 
human  subject,  the  outer  surface 
of  the  chorion  is  found  beset  with 
fine  processes,  the  so-called  villi  of 
the  chorion  {a,&g8,22^  ,224)  f  which 
give  it  a  rough  and  shaggy  ap- 
pearance.    At  first  only  cellular  in  structure,  these  little 
outgrowths  subsequently  become  vascular  by  the  develop- 
ment in  them  of  loops  of  capillaries  (fig.  225);  and  the  latter 
at  length  form  the  minute  extremities  of  the  bloodr-^^iBSf^ 
which  are,  so  to  speak,  conducted  from,  ^^a  iceJwA  Vi  ^^ 
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chorion  by  the  allantois.  The  fiinction  of  the  villi  of 
the  chorion  is  evidently  the  absorption  of  nutrient  matter 
for  the  foetus;  and  this  is  probably  supplied  to  them 
at  first  firom  the  fluid  matter  secreted  by  the  follicular 
glands  of  the  uterus,  in  which  they  are  soaked.  Soon, 
however,  the  fcetal  vessels  of  the  villi  come  into  more 
intimate  relation  with  the  vessels  of  the  uterus.  The  part 
at  which  this  relation  between  the  vessels  of  the  foetus  and 
those  of  the  parent  ensues,  is  not,  however,  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  chorion :  for,  although  all  the  villi  become 
vascular,  yet  they  become  indistinct  or  disappear  except  at 
one  part  where  they  are  greatly  developed,  and  by  their 
branching  give  rise,  with  the  vessels  of  the  uterus,  to  the 
formation  of  the  placenta. 

To  imderstand  the  manner  in  which  the  fatal  and 
maternal  blood-vessels  come  into  relation  with  each  other 
in  the  placenta,  it  is  necessary  briefly  to  notice  the  changes 
which  the  uterus  imdergoes  after  impregnation.  These 
changes  consist  especially  of  alterations  in  structure  of  the 
superficial  part  of  the  mucous  membrane  which  lines  the 
interior  of  the  uterus,  and  which  forms,  after  a  kind  of 
development  to  be  immediately  described,  the  membrana 
deddua,  so  called  on  accoimt  of  its  being  discharged  from 
the  uterus  at  the  period  of  parturition. 

CJianges  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the  Uterus,  and  Formation 

of  the  Placenta, 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  human  uterus  is  abim> 
dantly  beset  with  tubular  follicles,  arranged  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  surface.  These  follicles  are  very  small  in 
the  imimpregnated  uterus;  but  when  examined  shortly 
after  impregnation,  they  are  foimd  elongated,  enlai^ged, 
and  much  waved  and  contorted  towards  their  deep  and 
closed  extremity,  which  is  implanted  at  some  depth  in  the 
tissue  of  the  uterus,  and  commonly  dilates  into  two  or 
three  closed  «acc\x\i  (fi^.  226). 
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According  to  Dr.  Sh&rpey,  the  glands  of  the  mnooiu 

membraDe  of  the   bitch's  uterus    (and  according  to   H. 

MuUer,  that  of  the  human  female  also)  ate  of  two  kiadi« ' 

Fig.  226.  ■ 


simple  and  compound.  The  fbnner,  which  are  the  more 
numerous,  are  merely  very  short  unbranched  tubes  closed 
at  one  end  (fig.  227,','),  the  latter  ('*)  have  a  long  duct 
dividing  into  convoluted  branches ;  both  open  on  the  inner 
surface  of  the  membrane  by  small  round  orifices,  lined 
with  epithelium  and  set  cloeely  together. 

On  the  internal  surface  ^fl-  ^"^tA 

of  the  mucous  membrane 
may  be  seen  the  circular 
orifices  of  the  glands, 
many  of  which  are,  in  the 
early  period  of  pregnancy, 
surrounded  by  a  whitish 
ring,  formed  of  the  epi- 
thelium which  lines  the 
follicles  (fig.  228). 

Coincidently  with  the  increafiing  size  of  the  follicles,  the 
quantity  of  their  secretion  is  augmented,  the  Vessels  of 

*  Fig.  226.  Sectionof  the  liDiug  membransof  ahnnitD  ntvruaattba 
period  of  commencing  pregnancjr,  sliairing  the  arraDgomsQt  and  othsr 
psculiuitiea  of  the  glands,  d,  d,  d,  with  their  orifices,  a,  a,  a,  on  the 
internal  eorface  of  the  orgui.     Twice  the  natocal  size. 

t  Fig.  237.  A  rertical  section  o(  the  mucona  membru)%  ibowlng 
Btsrine  glands  of  the  bitch,  magnified  twelve  diameter* ;  i,  i,  timglA 
gland* ;  2,  2,  compoaad  ditto  (from  Sharpey). 
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the  mtioous  membrane  become  larger  ind  more  nnmeroiu, 
-while  a  substance  composed  chiefly  of  nucleated  cells  fills 
up  the  intorfoUicular  spacee  in  which  the  blood-v«B»eI«  are 
Fig.  12S.*  contained.      The  effect  of 

these  changes  is  an  in- 
creased thickness,  softness, 
and  vascularity  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane,  the  anper- 
ficial  part  of  which  itself 
forms    the  membnma   dt- 

The   object  of  this  in- 
creased development  seems 
I0   be   the    production  of 
nutritive  materials  for  Uw 
OTum ;  for  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  shortly  becomes  filled 
with  secreted  fluid,  consisting  almost  entirely  of  nucleated 
cells,  in  which  the  villi  of  the  chorion  are  embedded. 

"Wlien  the  ovum  first  enters  the  uterus  it  becomes  im- 
bedded in  the  structure  of  the  decidua,  which  is  yet  quite 
soil,  and  in  which  soon  afterwards  three  portions  are  dis- 
tinguish aljle.  These  have  been  named  the  decidua  vera,  ths 
decidua  refiexa,  and  the  decidua  terotina.  The  first  of  these, 
the  decidua  vera,  lines  the  cavity  of  the  uterus ;  the  second, 
or  decidua  rrfitxa,  is  a  part  of  the  decidua  vera,  which 
grows  up  around  the  ovum,  and,  wrapping  it  closely,  fitrmi 
its  immediate  investment.  The  third,  or  decidua  terati^, 
is  the  part  of  the  decidua  vera  which  becomes  especiallf 
developed  in  connection  with  those  villi  of  the  chorion 
which,  instead  of  disappearing,  remain  to  form  the  foetal 
jiart  of  the  jiacenta.. 


*  Fig.  22S.  Two  thin  Regments  of  human  decidua  sfler  recent  im- 
pregnation. \iewd  on  a  dark  ground  ;  tbey  show  the  opcntugs  on  tbt 
eurface  oF  the  membrane,  a  is  niagnilied  six  diamvters,  and  B  ttveln 
diametcTS.  At  1,  the  lining  of  eiiitbeliam  is  seen  within  tbe  otificet^  it 
2  it  has  osua\>o4  ISiamSiax^wi'i. 
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Ab  tlie  OTum  iucreaaes  in  edze,  the  decidna  vera  and  the 
decidua  reflexa  gradually  come  into  contact,  and  in  the 
third  month  of  pregnancy  the  cavity  between  them  has  qnite 
disappeared.  HenceforUi  it  is  very  difficult,  or  even  impos- 
sible, to  disting^uish  the  two  layers. 

During  these  changes  the  deep»  part  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  uterus,  at  and  near  the  region  where  the 
placenta  is  placed,  beoomes  hollowed  out  by  sinuses,  or 
cavernous  spaces,  which  communicate  on  the  one  hand 
with  arteries  and  on  the  other  with  veins  of  the  uterus. 
Into  these  sinuses  the  villi  of  the  chorion  protrude,  pushing 
the  thin  wall  of  the  sinus  before  them,  and  so  come  into 
intimate  relation  with  the  blood  contained  in  them. 
There  is  so  direct  communication  between  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  mother  and  those  of  the  foetus ;  but  the  layer  or 
layers  of  membrane  intervening  between  the  blood  of  the 
one  and  of  the  other  ofTer  no  obstacle  to  a  free  inter- 
change of  matters  between  them.  Thus  the  villi  of  the 
chorion,  containing  foetal  blood,  are  bathed  or  soaked  in 
maternal  blood  contained  in  the  uterine  sinuses.  The 
arrangement  may  be  roughly  compared  to  filling  a  glove 
with  fcetal  blood,  and  dipping  its  fingers  into  a  vessel  oon- 
taining  maternal  blood.  But  in  the  fcetal  villi  there  is  a 
constant  stream  of  blood  into  and  out  of  the  loop  of  capil- 
lary blood-vessel  contained  in  it,  as  there  is  also  into  and 
out  of  the  maternal  sinuses. 

It  would  seem  from,  the  observations  of  Professor 
Goodair,  that,  at  the  villi  of  the  placental  tufta,  where  the 
foetal  and  mat«mal  portions  of  the  placenta  are  brought 
into  close  relation  with  each  other,  the  blood  in  the  vessels 
of  the  mother  is  separated  &om  that  in  the  vessels  of  the 
fcetuB  by  the  intervention  of  two  distinct  sets  of  nucleated 
cells  (fig.  229).  One  of  these  (6)  belongs  to  the  maternal 
portion  of  the  placenta,  is  placed  between  the  membrane  of 
the  villus  and  that  of  the  vascidar  system  of  tiie  mother, 
and  is  probably  designed  to  separate  bxm  iiaa^^isxA.  r&  <ia^ 
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parent  the  materials  destiiied  for  the  blood  of  the  fcoCas ; 
the  other  (/)  belongs  to  the  foetal  portion  of  the  placenta, 
is  situated  between  the  membrane  of  the  yillns  and 
the  loop  of  Tessels  oootained  within,  and  probably  serres 
for  the  absorption  of  the  material  seoretod  bj  the  other 
sets  of  cells,  and  for  its  conveyance  into  the  blood-Tsesels 
of  the  foetus.  Between  the  two  sets  of  cells  with 
their     investing    membrane   there   exists    a    space    {i), 

into  which  it  is  probable  that  the 
materials  secreted  bj  the  one  set  of 
cells  of  the  villus  are  poured  in 
order  that  they  maj  be  absorbed 
by  the  other  set,  and  thus  canveyed 
into  the  foetal  vessels. 

Not  only,  however,  is  there  a  pas* 
sage  of  materials  from  the  blood  of 
the  mother  into  that  of  the  fodtus,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  existence  of  a  mutual  interchange  of  materials  between 
the  blood  both  of  foetus  and  of  parent,  the  latter  supplying 
the  former  with  nutriment,  and  in  turn  abstracting  finom  it 
materials  which  require  to  be  removed.  Dr.  Alft-rAT^ijnr 
Harvey's  experiments  were  very  decisive  on  this  point 
The  view  has  also  received  abundant  support  of  late  £rom 
Mr.  Hutchiu son's  important  observations  on  the  communi- 
cation of  63rphilis  from  the  father  to  the  mother,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  foetus;  and  still  more  from 
Mr.  Savory's  experimental  researches,  which  prove  qnite 
clearly  that  the  female  parent  may  be  directly  inoculated 
through  the  foetus.  Having  opened  the  abdomen  and 
uterus  of  a  pregnant  bitch,  Mr.  Savory  injected  a  solution 


*  Fig.  229.  Extremity  of  a  placental  villus,  a,  lining  membnne 
of  the  vasoolar  system  of  the  mother ;  b,  cells  immediately  hning  a ; 
d,  space  between  the  maternal  and  foetal  portions  of  the  villus ;  «, 
internal  membrane  of  the  villus,  or  external  membrane  of  the  chorion; 
/,  internal  cells  of  the  yillus,  or  ceUs  of  the  chorion ;  g,  loop  of  ombilical 
"vessels  ^afteT  Oqq^li^V 
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of  strychnia  into  the  abdominal  cavity  of  one  ftetaB,  and 
into  the  thoracic  cavity  of  another,  and  then  replaced  all 
the  parts,  every  precaution  being  taken  to  prevent  escape 
of  the  poison.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  the  bitch  died 
from  tetanic  spasms ;  the  fistuses  operated  on  were  also 
found  dead,  while  the  others  were  alive  and  active.  The 
experiments,  repeated  on  other  animals  with  like  results, 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  rapid  and  direct  transmission  of 
matter  from  the  foetus  to  the  mother,  through  the  blood 
of  the  placenta. 

The  placenta,  therefore,  of  the  human  subject  is  com- 
posed of  a  fcetal  part  and  a  maternal  part, — the-  term, 
placenta,  properly  including  all  that  entanglement  of  foetal 
villi  and  maternal  sinuses,  by  means  of  which  the  blood 
of  the  foetus  is  enriched  and  purified  after  the  fashion 
necessary  for  the  proper  growth  and  development  of  those 
parts  which  it  is  destined  to  nourish. 

The  whole  of  this  structure  is  not,  as  might  be  imagined, 
thrown  off  immediately  after  birth.  The  greater  part^ 
indeed,  comes  away  at  that  time,  as  the  after-birth^  and  the 
separation  of  this  portion  takes  place  by  a  rending  or  crush- 
ing through  of  that  part  at  which  its  cohesion  is  least  strongs 
namely,  where  it  is  most  burrowed  and  undermined  by  the 
cavernous  spaces  before  referred  to.  In  this  way  it  is  cast 
off  with  the  foetal  membranes  and  the  decidua  vera  and 
reflexa,  together  with  a  part  of  the  decidua  ssrotina.  The 
remaining  portion  withers,  and  disappears  by  being  gra- 
dually either  absorbed,  or  thrown  off  in  the  uterine  dis- 
charges or  the  lochia,  which  occur  at  this  period. 

A  new  mucous  membrane  is  of  course  gradually  de- 
veloped, as  the  old  one,  by  its  peculiar  transformation  into 
what  is  called  the  decidua,  ceases  to  perform  its  original 
functions. 

The  umbilical  cord,  which  in  the  latter  part  of  foetal  life 
is  almost  solely  composed  of  the  two  arteries  and  the  single 
vein  which  respectively  convey  foetal  blood  to  oiA  %cqtdl  ^^ 
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placenta,  contains  the  remnants  of  other  strdctures  which 
in  the  early  stages  of  the  development  of  the  embiyo  wetre, 
as  already  related,  of  great  comparatire  importance.  Thus, 
in  early  foetal  life,  it  is  composed  of  the  following^  parts : 
— (l).  Externally,  a  layer  of  the  amnion,  reflected  over  it 
fix)m  the  umbilicus.  (2).  The  umbilical  vesicle  with  its 
duct  and  appertaining  omphalo-mesenteric  blood-veesels. 
(3).  The  remains  of  the  allantois,  and  continuous  with  it 
the  urachus.  (4).  The  umbilical  vessels,  which,  as  just 
remarked,  ultimately  form  the  greater  part  of  the  cord. 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    0KGAN8. 

It  remains  now  to  consider  in  succession  the  development 
of  the  several  organs  and  systems  of  organs  in  the  further 
progress  of  the  embryo. 

Development  of  the  Vertebral  Column  and  Cranium. 

The  primitive  part  of  the  vertebral  column  in  all  the 
Vertebrata  is  the  gelatinous  chorda  dorsalis,  which  con- 
sists entirely  of  ceUs.  This  cord  tapers  to  a  point  at 
the  cranial  and  caudal  extremities  of  the  animal.  In  the 
progress  of  its  development,  it  is  found  to  become  enclosed 
in  a  membranous  sheath,  which  at  length  acquires  a  fibrous 
structure,  composed  of  transverse  annular  fibres.  The 
chorda  dorsalis  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  azygos  axis  of 
the  spinal  column,  and,  in  particular,  of  the  ^ture  bodies 
of  the  vertebrsB,  although  it  never  itself  passes  into  the 
cartilaginous  or  osseous  state,  but  remains  enclosed  as  in  a 
case  within  the  persistent  parts  of  the  vertebral  column 
which  are  developed  around  it.  It  is  permanent,  however, 
only  in  a  few  animals :  in  the  majority  it  disappears  at  an 
early  period. 

The  cartilaginous  or  osseous  vertebra  are  always  first 
developed  m  ^«ax%  oi  \».\atq1  elements  at  the  sides  of  the 
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ctiorda  dorsslia.  From  theee  lateral  elements  are  formed 
tlie  bodies  and  the  arches  of  the  vertebrae.  In  Bome 
animak,  as  the  stui^eoa,  however,  the  lateral  elements  of 
the  vertebrs)  undergo  no  fiirther  development,  and  it  is 
here  that  the  chorda  dorsalis  is  persistent  through  life. 
In  the  myzinoid  fishes  the  spinal  column  presents  no  ver- 
tebral segments,  and  there  exists  merely  the  chorda 
dorsalis  with  the  fibrous  layer  surrounding  its  sheath, 
which  is  the  layer  in  which  the  skeleton  originates.  This 
fibrous  layer  also  forma  superiorly  the  membranous  cover* 
ing  of  the  vertebral  canaL 

In  reptilee,  birds,  and  mammals,  the  mode  in  which  the 
vertebra)  are  formed  aroimd  the  chorda  dorsalis  seems  to 
be  difi'ereut.  When  the  formation  of  these  parts  from 
the  blastema  oommences,  there  appears  at  each  aide  of 
the  chorda  dorsalis  a  series  of  quadrangular  figures, 
the  rudiments  of  the  future  vertebrae.  These  gra> 
dually  increase  in  number  and  size,  so  as  to  surround 
the  chorda  boUi  above  and  below,  sending  out,  at  the 
same  time,  superiorly,  processes  to  form  the  arches  des* 
tined  to  enclose  the  spinal  cord.  In  this  primitive  con- 
dition the  body  and  arches  of  each  vertebra  are  formed 
by  one  piece  on  each  side.  At  a  certain  period  these  two 
primary  elements,  which  have  become  cartilaginous,  unite 
inferiorly  by  a  suture.  The  chorda  is  now  enclosed  in  a 
case,  formed  by  the  bodies  of  the  vertebne,  but  it  gra- 
dually wastes  and  disappears.  Before  the  disappearance 
of  the  chorda,  the  ossification  of  the  bodies  and  arches  of 
the  vertebne  begins  at  distinct  points. 

The  ossification  of  the  body  of  a  vertebra  is  first  ob- 
served at  the  point  where  the  two  primitive  elements  of 
the  vertebrae  have  united  inferiorly.  Those  vertebne 
which  do  not  bear  ribs,  such  as  the  cervical  vertebne, 
have  generally  an  additional  centre  of  ossification  in  the 
transverse  process,  which  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  abortive 
rudiment  of  a  rib.      In  the  fcetal  bird,  these  additiansL 
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ossified  portions  exist  in  all  the  cervical  yertebrso,  and 
gradually  become  so  much  developed  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  cervical  region  as  to  form  the  upper  fSedse  ribs  of  this 
class  of  animals.  The  same  parts  exist  in  mammalia  and 
man;  those  of  the  last  cervical  vertebraa  are  the  most 
developed,  and  in  children  may,  for  a  considerable  period, 
be  distinguished  as  a  separate  part  on  each  side,  like  the 
root  or  head  of  a  rib. 

The  true  cranium  is  a  prolongation  of  the  vertebral 
column,  and  is  developed  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  the 
facial  bones.  Originallj,  it  is  formed  of  but  one  mass,  a 
cerebral  capsule,  the  chorda  dorsalis  being  continued  into 
its  base,  and  ending  there  with  a  tapering  point.  This 
relation  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  to  the  basis  of  the  cranium 
is  persistent  through  life  in  some  fish,  e.g.^  the  stiirgeon. 
The  first  appearance  of  a  solid  support  at  the  base  of 
the  cranium  observed  by  Miiller  in  fish,  consists  of  two 
elongated  bands  of  cartilage,  one  on  the  right  and  the 
other  on  the  left  side,  which  are  connected  with  the  car- 
tilaginous capsule  of  the  auditory  apparatus,  and  united 
with  each  other  in  an  arched  manner  anteriorly  beneath 
tlie  anterior  end  of  the  cerebral  capsule.  Hence,  in  the 
cranium,  as  in  the  spinal  column,  there  are  at  first  de- 
veloped at  the  sides  of  the  chorda  dorsalis  two  symmetrical 
elements,  which  subsequently  coalesce,  and  may  wholly 
enclose  the  chorda.* 

Development  of  the  Face  and  Visceral  Arches, 

It  has  been  said  before  that  at  an  early  period  of 
development  of  the  embryo,  there  grow  up  on  the  sides  of 
the  primitive  groove  the  so-called   dorsal  lamina,  which  at 

*  For  mnch  new  and  original  matter  relating  to  the  development  of 
the  cranium,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  important  lectures  on  Com- 
parative Anatomy,  delivered  at  the  College  of  Salmons  by  Professor 
Hoxlcy. 
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length  coalesce,  and  complete  by  theirtunioa  the  Bpinal 
caned.  The  same  process  essential];  takes  place  in  tha 
head,  so  as  to  enclose  the  cranial  cavily. 

The  so-called  vuceral  lamina  have  been  also  described 
as  passing  fomards,  and  gradual!;  coalescing  in  &ont,  as 
the  dorsal  laminae  do  behind,  and  thus  enclosing  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavity.  An 
analogous  process  occurs  in  the  facial 
and  cervical  regions,  but  the  enclosing 
laminee,  instead  of  being  simple,  as  in  the 
former  instances,  are  cleft. 

In  this  way  the  so-called  visceral  arches 
and  cle/tt  are  formed,  four  on  each  side 
(fig.  250  a),  and  from  or  in  connection 
with  these  arches  the  following  parts  are 
developed : — 

From  the  ^rst  arch,  and  Its  maxillary 
process,  the  tuperior  maxUlarj/,  the  palate 
bone,  and  the  internal  pterygoid  plate  of 
the  iphenoid  bone,  the  inciu  and  malleua 
and  the  loaerjaw.  The  upper  part  of  the 
face  in  the  middle  line  is  developed  from 
the  so-called  fronto-nasal  process  (a,  3, 
fig.  230).  From  the  iteond  arch  are  de- 
veloped the  stapes,  the  stapedius  muscle, 
the  styloid  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 

•  Fig.  230*.  SlBbTiified  view  from  b«rore  of  the  heail  aud  neck  of  a 
human  embryo  of  about  three  weeka  {from  Ecker) — 1,  anterior  cerebral 
vnsicle  or  cerebrum  ;  z,  middle  ditto ;  3,  middle  or  fronto-na/<al  process; 
4,  Buiwriar  maxillary  procciis ;  5,  eye  ;  6,  iuferior  maxilEary  process,  or 
lirst  visceral  arch,  and  below  it  tlie  Gnt  clcfC  ;  7,  8,  9,  second,  third, 
and  fourth  arches  and  clefts,  a,  anterior  Tiew  of  the  head  of  a 
human  f<etus  of  about  the  fifth  week  (From  Ecker,  u  before,  fifc.  IV.), 
I,  z,  3,  5,  the  sanie  parts  as  in  A  ;  4,  the  external  nauil  or  lateral  frontal 
process  ;  6,  the  superior  muiillary  process;  7,  tho  lower  jaw;  x, 
the  tongae  ;  8,  tinC  branchial  cleft  becoming  the  meatus  aadituriaa 
ext«miit. 
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the  itylo-hyoid  ligKment,  and  the  imalUr  comu  of  the  hytnd 
bone.  From  the  third  viacoral  arch,  the  greater  comu  and 
body  of  the  hyoid  bone.  In  man  and  other  TnmimiiiHa  the 
fourth  riaceral  arch  is  indistinct. 

Development  of  the  Extremttiei. 
The  extremities  are  developed  in  an  uniform  manner  in 
all  vertebrate  animals.  They  appear  in  the  form  of  leaf- 
lUce  elevations  ttom  the  parietes  of  the  trunk  (see  &g. 
231),  at  points  vhere  more  or  less  of  an  arch  will  be  t«o> 
duced  fqr  them  within.  The  primitive  form  of  the  ex- 
Fig.  231.* 


tremity  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  Vertebrata,  whether  it  be 
destined  for  swimming,  crawling,  walking,  or  flying.  In 
the  human  foetus  the  fingers  are  at  first  united,  as  if 
webbed  for  swimming ;  but  this  is  to  be  regarded  not  so 

*  Fig.  iji.  Aliiiman  embryo  of  the  fourtli  week,  3)  linen  {a  length. 
I,  the  chorion  ;  3,  part  of  tlie  anmioii ;  4,  umbiticol  vvsiele  frith  its  long 
pcUicIc  paasing  into  the  abdomen  ;  7,  the  heart ;  8,  the  liver  ;  9,  tb» 
visceral  nrch  destined  to  form  the  loirer  juv,  beDcuth  which  are  two 
other  visceral  arches  sopamted  by  the  branchial  clefts  ;  10,  rudiment  of 
the  upper  extremity ;  1 1,  that  of  tho  lower  eitreinity  1  iz,  the  umbiticil 
cord;  15,  the  eye  ;  iG,  the  ear  ;  17,  thocerebral  bemispbercs  ;  18,  tha 
optic  \«be4  01  cai^ii  t^aadrigenuna. 
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much  as  an  approzimatioa  to  the  form  of  aqnatio  animEiIs, 
as  the  primitiTe  form  of  the  liand,  the  indiTidual  parts  of 
Tbioh  subsequently  become  more  completely  isolated. 

Development  of  th«  Vatadar  Syttem. 

The  first  development  of  the  vascular  system  and  heart  in 
the  germinal  membrane  has  been  already  alluded  to  (p.  750) 
The  earliest  form  of  the  heart  presents  itself  as  a  solid 
compact  mass  of  embiyonic  cells,  similar  to  those  of  vMch 
the  other  oi^ans  of  the  body  are  constituted.  It  is  at  first 
unprovided  with  a  cavity ;  but  this  shortly  makes  its  ap- 
pearance,  resulting  apparently  from  the  separation  from 
each  other  of  the  cells  of  the  central  portion.  A  liquid 
is  now  formed  in  the  still  closed  cavity,  and  the  central 
cells  may  bo  seen  floating  within  it.  These  contents  of  the 
cavity  are  soon  observed  to  be  propelled  to  and  fro  with  a 
tolerable  degree  of  r^^ularity,  owing  to  the  commencing 
pulsations  of  the  heart.  These  pulsations  take  place  even 
before  tho  appearance  of  a  cavity,  and  immediately  after 
the  first  '  laying  down  *  of  the  cells  from  which  the  heart 
is  formed.  At  first  they  seldom  exceed  from  fifteen  to 
eighteen  in  the  minute.  The  fluid  within  the  cavity  of 
the  heart  shortly  assumes  the  characters  of  blood.  At  the 
same  time  the  cavity  itself  forms  a  communication  with 
the  great  vessels  in  contact  with  it,  and  the  cells  of  which 
its  wall  are  composed  are  transformed  into  fibrous  and 
muscular  tissues,  and  into  epithelium. 

Blood-vessels  appear  to  be  developed  in  two  ways, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  vessels.  lu  the  formation  of 
large  blood-vessels,  masses  of  embryonic  cells  similar  to 
those  from  which  the  heart  and  other  structures  of  the 
embryo  are  developed,  -arrange  themselves  in  the  position, 
form,  and  thickness  of  the  developing  vessel.  Shortly  aSter- 
wards  the  cells  in  the  interior  of  a  column  of  this  kind 
seem  to  be   developed  into  blood-corpuscles,  whiliQ  A^ 
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external  layer  of  cells  is  converted  into  the  walls  of  the 
vessel. 

In  the  development  of  capillaries  another  plan  is  pur- 

Fig,  232. 


*  Fig.  232.  Capillary  blood-vessels  of  the  tail  of  a  young  larral 
frog.  Maguified  350  times  (after  Kolliker). — a,  capillaries  permeable 
to  blood  ;  hf  fat-granules  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  vessels,  and  con- 
cealing the  nuclei ;  c^  hollow  prolongation  of  a  capillary,  ending  in  a 
point ;  rf,  a  branching  cell  with  nucleus  and  fat-granules  ;  it  commuui- 
cates  by  three  branches  with  prolongation  of  capillaries  already  formed ; 
e,  e,  blood- corpTiadea  &\^  cA\i\«uQ^^  \5ra3i\ilea  of  fat 
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sued.  This  has  been  well  iUustrated  "by  EdllLker,  as  ob- 
served in  the  tails  of  tadpoles.  The  first  lateral  vessels  of 
the  tail  have  the  fonn  of  umplo  arches,  pawng  between 
the  mala  arteiy  and  vein,  and  are  produced  by  the  junc- 
tion of  prolongations,  sent  ttoa  both  the  artery  and  vein, 
with  certain  elongated  or  star-shaped  cells,  in  the  sub- 
stance of  the  tail.  When  these  arches  are  formed  and  are 
jtermeable  to  blood,  new  prolongations  pass  from  them, 
join  other  radiated  cells,  and  thus  form  secondary  arches. 
In  this  manner,  the  capillary  net-work  extends  in  propor- 
tion as  the  tail  increases  in  length  and  breadth,  and  it,  at 
the  same  time,  becomes  more  dense  by  the  formation,  ac- 
cording to  the  same  plan,  of  fresh  vessels  within  itameehee. 
lite  prolongations  by  which  the  veseels  communicate  with 
the  star-shaped  cells,  consist  at  first  of  narrow-pointed 
projectiona  from  the  side  of  the  vessels,  which  gradually 
elongate  until  they  come  in  contact  with  the  radiated  pro- 
cesses of  the  cells.  The  thickness  of  such  a  prolongation 
oftea  does  not  exceed  that  of  a  fibril  of  fibrous  tissue,  and 
at  first  it  is  perfectly  solid;  but,  by  degrees,  especially 
after  its  junction  with  a  cell,  or  with  another  prolongation, 
or  with  a  vessel  already  permeable  to  blood,  it  enlarges, 
and  a  cavity  then  forms  in  its  interior  (see  fig.  232),  With 
KoUiker's  account,  our  own  observations,  made  on  the  fine 
gelatinous  tissue  conveying  the  umbilical  vessels  of  a  sheep's 
embryo  to  the  uterine  cotyledons,  completely  accord.  This 
tissue  is  well  calculated  to  illustrate  the  various  steps  in  the 
development  of  blood-vessels  from  elongating  and  branch- 
ing cell  8. 

About  the  time  that  the  heart  at  its  lowest  extremity, 
receives  the  venous  trunks,  and  at  its  upper  extremity 
gives  off  the  large  arterial  trunk,  it  becomes  curved  from  a 
straight  into  a  horse-shoe  form,  and  shortly  divides  into 
three  cavities  (fig.  233).  Of  these  three  cavities,  which  are 
developed  in  all  Vertebrata,  the  most  posterior  is  the  sim- 
ple auricle ;  the  middle  one  the  simjile  'i«Utnd&  -,  «&^  "^^ 
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most  anterior  the  bulbus  arteriosus.  These  three  parts  of 
the  heart  contract  in  succession.  The  auricle  and  the 
bulbus  arteriosus  at  this  period  lie  at  the  extremities  of  the 
horse-shoe.  The  bulging  out  of  the  middle  portion  in- 
feriorly  gives  the  first  indication  of  the  future  form  of  the 
ventricle  (see  fig.  233).     The  great  curvature  of  the  horse- 

Fig-  233-* 


%  '"A  mi 


shoe  by  the  same  means  becomes  much  more  developed 
than  the  smaller  curvature  between  the  auricle  and  bulbus ; 
and  the  two  extremities,  the  auricle  and  bulb,  approach 
each  other  superiorly,  so  as  to  produce  a  greater  resem- 
blance to  the  latter  form  of  the  heart,  whilst  the  ventricle 
becomes  more  and  more  developed  inferiorly.  The  heart 
of  fishes  retains  these  three  cavities,  no  further  division  by 
internal  septa  into  right  and  left  chambers  taking  place. 
In  Amphibia,  also,  the  heart  throughout  life  consists  of  the 
three  muscular  divisions  which  are  so  early  formed  in  the 
embryo  ;  but  the  auricle  is  divided  internally  by  a  septum 
into  a  pulmonary  and  systemic  auricle.  In  reptiles,  not 
mei^ly  the  auricle  is  thus  divided  into  two  cavities,  but  a 
similar  septum  is  more  or  less  developed  in  the  ventricle. 
In  birds,  mammals,  and  the  human  subject,  both  auricle 
and  ventricle  undergo  complete  division  by  septa ;  whilst 
in  these  animals  as  well  as  in  reptiles,  the  bulbus  aortffi  is 
not  permanent,  but  becomes  lost  in  the  ventricles.  The 
septum  dividing  the  ventricle  commences  at  the  apex  and 
extends  upwards.  When  it  is  complete,  a  septum  is 
developed  in  the  bulbus  aortre,  separating  the  roots  of  the 

•  Fig.  233.  Heart  of  the  chick  at  the  45th,  65th,  and  85th  hours  of 
incubation,  i,  the  venous  trunks ;  2,  the  auricle;  3,  the  ventricle; 
4,  the  bulbus  arleuo«vx^  V^\.^x  \)x.  AIUu  Thomson). 
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iiTo^r  aorta  and  tho  pulmooary  artery.  The  septum  of 
the  auricles  is  developed  &om  a  eemilunar  fold,  whicli 
extends  from  aboro  downwards.  In  man,  the  septum 
between  the  Teutricles,  according  to  Meckel,  begins  to  be 
formed  about  the  foiurth  week,  and  at  the  end  of  eight 
weeks  is  complete.  The  septum  of  the  auricles,  in  man 
and  all  animals  which  possess  it,  remains  imperfect 
throughout  foetal  life.  When  the  partition  of  the  auricles 
is  first  commencing,  the  two  feme  cavao  have  different  re- 
lations to  the  two  cavities.  The  superior  cava  enters,  as 
in  the  adult,  into  the  right  auricle  ;  but  the  inferior  cava 
is  so  placed  that  it  appears  to  enter  the  left  auricle,  and 
the  posterior  part  of  the  septum  of  the  auricles  is  formed 
by  the  Eustachian  valve,  which  extends  from  the  point  of 
entrance  of  the  inferior  cava.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
septum,  growing  from  above  downwards,  becomes  directed 
more  and  more  to  the  left  of  the  vena  cava  inferior. 
During  the  entire  period  of  fcetal  life,  there  remains  an 
opening  in  the  septum,  which  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale,  developed  in  the  third  month  imperfectly  closes. 

Circulation  of  Blood  in  the  Fatia. 

The  circulatioa  of  blood  in  the  fcetus  is  -  peculiar,  and 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  adult.  It  will  be 
well,  perhaps,  to  begin  Its  description  by  tracing  the 
course  of  the  blood,  which,  after  being  carried  out  to 
the  placenta  by  the  two  umbilical  arUriet,  has  returned, 
cleansed  and  replenished,  to  the  fcetus  by  the  umbilical 
vein. 

It  is  at  first  conveyed  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver, 
and  there  the  stream  is  divided, — a  part  of  the  blood 
passing  straight  on  to  the  inferior  vena  cava,  through  a 
venous  canal  called  the  ductus  venoiiu,  while  the  remainder 
passes  into  the  portal  vein,  and  reaches  the  inferior  vena 
cava  only  after  circulating  through  the  liver.  Whether, 
however,  by  the  direct  route  through  the  ductus  v«a!a«;iK 
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or  b;  the  roundabout  way  tbrougb  the  lirer, — all  tho 
blood  vhich  is  returned  from  the  placenta  b;  the  nmbili- 
cal  vein  reachee  the  inferior  vena  cava  at  lest,    and  it 


carried  by  it  to  tJie  riglit  auriule  of  the  heart,  into  which 
cavity  is  also  pouring  the  blood  that  has  circulated  in  the 
head  and  neck  and  arms,  and  has  been  brought  to  the 
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auricle  by  the  tuperior  vena  cava.  It  might  be  naturally 
expected  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  would  be  mingled 
in  the  right  auricle,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  or  only  to  a 
alight  extent.  The  blood  from,  the  superior  vena  cava, — 
the  less  pure  fluid  of  the  two— passes  almost  exclusively 
into  the  right  ventricle,  through  the  auriculo-ventricular 
opening,  just  as  it  does  in  the  adult ;  while  the  blood  of 
the  inferior  vena  cava  is  directed  by  a  fold  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  heart,  called  the  Eustachian  valve,  through 
the  foramen  ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  whence  it  passes 
into  the  left  ventricle,  and  out  of  this  into  the  aorta,  and 
thence  to  all  the  body.  .The  blood  of  the  superior  vena 
cava,  which,  as  before  said,  passes  into  the  right  ventricle, 
is  sent  out  thence  in  small  amount  through  the  pulmonary 
artery  to  the  lungs,  and  thence  to  the  left  auricle,  as  in 
the  adult.  The  greater  part,  however,  by  far,  does  not 
go  to  the  lungs,  but  instead,  passes  through  a  canal,  the 
ductus  arteriosusy  leading  from  the  pulmonary  artery  into 
the  aorta  just  below  the  origin  of  the  three  great  vessels 
which  supply  the  upper  parts  of  the  body;  and  there 
meeting  that  part  of  the  blood  of  the  inferior  vena  cava 
which  has  not  gone  into  these  large  vessels,  it  is  dis- 
tributed with  it  to  the  trunk  and  lower  parts, — a  portion 
passing  out  by  way  of  the  two  umbilical  arteries  to  the 
placenta.  From  the  placenta  it  is  returned  by  the  um- 
bilical vein  to  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  from  which 
the  description  started. 

After  birth  the  foramen  ovale  closes,  and  so  do  the 
ductus  arteriosus  and  ductus  venosus,  as  well  as  the  um- 
bilical vessels;  so  that  the  two  streams  of  blood  which 
arrive  at  the  right  auricle  by  the  superior  and  inferior 
vena  cava  respectively,  thenceforth  mingle  in  this  cavity  of 
the  heart,  and  passing  into  the  right  ventricle,  go  by  way 
of  the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lung^,  and  through  these, 
after  purification,  to  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle,  to  be 
distributed  over  the  body.     (See  chapter  on  Cix^\)XBM\»n>^ 
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Development  of  the  Nervous  System. 

The  mode  in  which  the  rudimentaiy  structures  of  the 
oerebro-spinal  nervous  system  are  formed,  has  been  already 
stated  (p.  743)*  The  dorsal  laminse,  the  inner  bonders  of 
which  close  in  and  form  the  canal  of  the  spinal  cord,  seem 
to  leave  a  fissure  in  the  situation  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
Between  this  and  the  most  anterior  extremity  of  the  canal, 
three  vesicular  enlargements,  the  vesicles  of  the  brain,  are 
developed  (see  fig.  217),  and  from  these  again  are  developed 
the  following  parts : — 

From  the  anterior  primary  vesicle — ^the  optic  thalami, 
corpora  striata,  the  third  ventricle,  and  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  together  with  some  other  parts  in  connec- 
tion with  those  above  named,  as  the  corpus  callosum, 
fornix,  etc. 

From  the  middle  primary  vesicle — ^the  corpora  quadrige- 
mina  and  crura  cerebri,  with  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius. 

From  the  posterior  primary  vesicle — the  cerebellum,  pons 
Varolii,  medulla  oblongata,  etc. 

Development  of  the  Organs  of  Sense. 

The  eye  is  in  part  developed  as  a  protruded  portion  of 
the  first  primary  cerebral  vesicle;  while  passing  bcu^kwards, 
and  pressing  on  the  front  of  this  process  or  primary  opHe 

Fig.  235.» 


♦  Fig.  235.  Longitudinal  section  of  the  primary  optic  vesicle  in  the 
chick  magnified  (from  Remak). — A,  from  an  embryo  of  sixty-five  hours; 
B,  a  few  "houT^laXw  \  C,  of  the  fourth  day  ;  c,  the  corneous  layer  or 
epidenxiis,  pTcacTi\^xi^  va.  X^^Oias  o^«ii  ^^-^-t^a&V^Ti.CQr  the  lens,  which  is 
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veiUie,  is  a  pouch  of  the  common  integument,  wMcli  sub- 
sequently becomes  a  shut  sac,  and  in  vhich  is  developed 
the  lens  and  its  capsule  (fig.  236).     Subsequently  there  is  . 

■Fi?-  »36.'  Fig.  237.t 


protruded  from  below  upwards,  between  the  lens  in  &0Dt 
and  the  primary  optic  vesicle  behind,  another  process  or 

closed  in  B  and  C  ;  /,  the  lens  follicle  and  lena  ;  pr,  the  primary  optic 
vesicle;  !□  A  and  B,  the  pedicle  is  sbown ;  in  C,  the  section  being  to  the 
side  of  the  pedicle,  the  latter  is  not  shown  ;  v,  the  secondary  ocular 
vesicle  and  vitreous  humour, 

*  Fig.  Z36.  Diagrammatic  sketch  of  a,  vertical  longitudinnl  section 
through  the  ejebsllof  s  human  fietng  of  four  weeks  (after  Kiilliker}  1^. 
The  section  ts  a  little  to  the  side,  so  as  to  avoid  passing  through  the 
ocular  cleft :  c,  the  cuticle  where  it  becomes  later  the  cornea  ;  t,  tba 
lens;  o,  p,  optic  nerve  formed  by  the  pedicle  of  the  primsry  optic  vesicle; 
vp,  primary  mednlUry  cavity  or  optic  vesicle ;  p,  the  pigment  layer  of 
the  choroid  coat  of  the  outer  wall ;  r,  the  inner  wall  forming  the  retina; 
n  (,  secondary  optic  vesicle  containing  the  rudiment  of  the  vitreous 
hmuonr. 

t  Fig.  237.  TransTene  vertical  section  of  the  eyeball  of  a  hnman 
embryo  of  fonr  weeks  (from  Eolliker)  'J".  The  anterior  half  of  the 
section  ia  represented  :  p,  r,  the  remains  of  the  cavity  of  the  primary 
optic  vesicle  ;  p,  the  Inner  part  of  the  outer  layer  forming  the  choroidal 
pigment ;  t,  the  thickened  inner  part  giving  rise  to  the  columnar  and 
other  structures  of  the  retina  j  r,  the  commencing  vitreous  humonr 
witbia  tlie  secondary  optic  vesicle ;  tf,  the  ocular  cleft  through  which 
the  loop  of  the  central  blood-vessel,  a,  projects  Irom  below  ;  I,  the  lens 
with  a  central  cavity. 
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poach,  remaining  for  some  time  imperfect  belor,  and 
called  the  secondary  optic  verieU.  The  deficiency  bdow 
oontraol*.iiito  vhat  ia  called  the  ocuiar  ehft,  irhich  Bubao- 
qaently  heoomes' entirely  obliterated.  In  connectioQ  with 
the  primary  optic  vencU  ore  developed  the  letina  from  the 
invaginated  portion,  and  the  pigmeataiy  portion  of  the 
choroid  in  connection  with  the  outer  part  (fig.  236).  In 
the  stcondary  optic  Teeide  the  Titreotu  hnmonr  is  formed. 
The  outer  walls  of  the  eyeball,  the  sclerotic  and  oomea, 
are  developed  from  the  tissues  immediately  around  those 
irhioh  hare  been  jnat  deecribed. 

The  iris  is  farmed  rather  late,  as  a  circular  aeptom  pro- 
jectlDg  inwards,  &om  the  fore  ptirt  of  the  choroid,  between 
the  lens  and  the  cornea.  In  the  eye  of  the  foetus  of  Mam- 
malia, the  pupil  is  closed  by  a  delicate  membrane,  the 
mtmbrana  pupillarit,  whiiih  ibrms  the  front  portion  of  a 
highly  vascular  membrane  that,  in  the  ftBtue,  Burroundi 
Fig.  ajS.* 


the  lens,  and  is  named  the  mtmbratia  eaptulo  pujalUtri*.     It 


*  Fig.  23S.  Blood-reaiels  of  the  capsnlo-jinpillaiT  membTane  of  1 
Bcw-boni  kitten,  mngni^ed  (f^m  Eiilliker),  The  drawing  is  taken  from 
a  piepantion  injected  hj  Tieracb,  and  uhows  in  the  ccntTml  part  the 
convergence  ot  ttis  aeV--wOTV  «A  t«».\»  m  the  pupillarj-  membraiu. 
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is  supplied  with  blood  by  a  branch  of  the  arinria  centralis 
retina,  which,  passing  forwards  to  the  back  of  the  lens, 
there  subdivides.  The  membrana  capsulo-pupillaii^withers 
and  disappears  in  the  human  subject  a  short  time  before 
birth. 

« 

The  ey^ds  of  the  human  subject  and  mammiferous 
animals,  like  those  of  birds,  are  first  developed  in  the  form 
of  a  ring.  They  then  extend  over  the  globe  of  the  eye 
until  they  meet  and  become  firmly  agglutinated  to  each 
other.  But  before  birth,  or  in  the  Camivora  after  birth, 
they  again  separate. 

The  ear  likewise,  according  to  Huschke,  consists  of  a 
part  developed  from  within,  and  of  one  formed  externally. 
The  labyrinth  is  developed  upon  the  hollow  protruded  part 
of  the  brain  which  forms  the  auditory  nerve.  It  appears 
first  in  the  form  of  an  elongated  vesicle  at  the  hinder  part 
of  the  head  of  very  young  embryoes  above  the  second 
so-named  branchial  cleft.  From  it  is  developed  a  second 
vesicle,  the  rudiment  of  the  cochlea,  the  convolutions  of 
which  are  then  formed.  The  semicircular  canals  are  pro- 
duced, as  diverticula  of  the  vestibule,  which  terminate  by 
again  commimicating  with  the  same  cavity. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum,  and 
the  external  auditory  passage,  are  remains  of  the  first 
branchial  cleft.  The  membrana  tympani  divides  the  cavity 
of  this  cleft  into  an  internal  space,  the  tympanum,  and 
the  external  meatus.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  form  of  a  diverticulum 
through  the  Eustachian  tube  into  the  tympanum,  and  the 
external  cutaneous  system,  come  into  relation  with  each 
other  at  this  point ;  the  two  membranes  being  separated 
only  by  the  proper  membrane  of  the  tympanum. 

Development  of  the  Alimentary  Canal, 

The  alimentary  canal,  the  early  stage  of  whose  develop- 
ment has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  746^,  i&  %.\.ia^  ^scl 
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uniform  straight  tube,  which  gradually  becomes  divided 
into  its  special  parts,  stomach,  small  intestine,  and  large 
intestine  (fig.  239).  The  stomach  originally  has  the  same 
direction  as  the  rest  of  the  canal ;  its  cardiac  extremity 
being  superior,  its  pylorus  inferior.  The  changes  of 
position  which  the  alimentary  canal  imdergoes  may  be 
readily  gathered  from  the  accompanying  figures. 

A  B  Fig,  239*    C  D 


The  principal  glands  in  connection  with  the  intestinal 
canal  are  the  salivary,  pancreas,  and  the  liver.  In  Mam- 
malia, each  salivary  gland  first  appears  as  a  simple  canal 
with  bud-like  processes  (fig.  240),  lying  in  a  gelatinous 
nidus  or  blastema,  and  commimicating  with  the  cavity  of 

*  Fig.  239.  Outlines  of  the  form  and  position  of  the  alimentary  canal 
in  snccessiye  stages  of  its  development  (from  Qnain).  A,  alimentary 
canal,  &c.,  in  an  embryo  of  four  weeks  ;  B,  at  six  weeks  ;  C,  at  eight 
weeks;  D,  at  ten  weeks;  /,theprimitiye  lungs  connected  with  the  pharynx; 
Sf  the  stomach ;  d,  duodenum ;  i,  the  small  intestine;  %\  the  large  ;  c,  the 
ccecum  and  vermiform  appendage  ;  r,  the  rectum  ;  c/,  in  A,  the  cloaca; 
a,  in  B,  the  anus  distinct  from  a  i,  the  sinus  uro-genitalis  ;  v,  the  yolk 
sac;  V  i,  the  vilello-intestinal  duct;  u,  the  urinary  bladder  and  urachns 
leading  to  the  ai\axi\A\i&  \  9^  ^«Di\a\.  ^<c;\]^ 
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the  mouth.     As  the  dfiTelopment  of  the  gland  advanoea, 
the  canal  becomes  more  and  more  ramified,  increaauig  at 

Fig.  240.*  Fig.  441,+ 


the  expense  of  the  blastema  in  which  it  is  atill  enclosed 
The  branches  or  salivary  ducts  conatitnte  an  independent 
system  of  closed  tubes  (fig.  241).  The  pancreas  is  developed 
exactly  as  the  salivary  glands. 

The  liver  in  the  embryo  of  the  bird  is  developed  by  the 
protrusion,  as  it  vere,  of  a  part  of  the  TallB  of  the  in- 
testinal canal,  in  the  form  of  two  conical  hollow  branches 
which  embrace  the  common  venous  stem  (fig.  242).  The 
outer  part  of  these  cones  involves  the  ompbalo-mesenteric 
vein,  which  breaks  up  in  Its  interior  into  a  plexus  of 
capillaries,  ending  in  venous  trunks  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  blood  to  the  heart.  The  inner  portion  of  the  cones 
forms  the  cellular  structure  of  the  organ  into  which  the 

*  Fig.  240.     First  appearance  of  the  parotid  gland  in  the  etnbiyo  of 

t  Fit;.  141-  Lobnles  of  the  parotid,  with  the  Balivary  ducti,  in  the 
embryo  of  the  aheep,  at  a  more  advanced  itBge. 
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blood-Teaaels  extend,  and  in  which  ther  an,  with  the  dacts, 
gradually  donilciped.  The  gall-bladder  ia  developed  aa  a 
diverticulum  from  the  hepatic  duct. 


Fig.  a42' 


DevelopmejU  of  At  Bttptratory  Jpparatui 

The  lungB,  at  their  first  derelopment,  appear  oa  small 

tubento,  or  diverticula  from  the  abdominal  surface  (tf  the 

Pig.  243.t 


•I   I 


*  Fife.  34Z.  Bodimeuts  of  tlie  liTeron  the  intwtiiie  of  a  chick  at  tbe 
RFtfa  dafofincDbatioD.  i,  heart',  z,  intoBtiuei  3,  dii-erticaluin  of  tb* 
intBBtine  on  which  tho  livw  (4)  b  developed ;  ;,  part  of  the  marons 
layer  of  the  grnniQal  tnemhraiie. 

t  F'm.  Z43,  iUnstntes  the  development  of  the  reainratorjargaiia.  a, 
ia  tbe  cBBoj'bBgus  of  a  chick  on  the  fourth  da;  of  incnbatioD,  with  the 
nidiments  of  the  trachea  on  tbe  lung  of  the  left  Mde,  viewed  lateraHj: 
I,  the  inferior  wall  of  tbe  ixBophagaa ;  2,  the  upper  wall  of  tbe  tuna 
tube  ;  3,  the  rudimentary  Inng ;  4,  tbe  stomach.  B,  ia  the  aame  object 
wen  from  below,  so  that  both  lungs  are  visible,  c,  shows  the  tongue  and 
respiratory  organs  uf  the  embryo  of  a  hone:  i,  the  tonj^e;  2,theUryii]; 
3,  the  trache&  -,  4,  tbe  ^ungL  viewed  from  tbe  upper  aide.  After  Batbke. 
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oesophagos.  They  are  united  at  the  anterior  part  of  their 
circumference ;  and  here  a  pedicle  is  formed  which  becomes 
elongated  into  the  trachea  (see  fig.  243,  a,  b).  Soon  after- 
wards, the  lung  is  seen  to  consist  of  a  mass  of -csecal  tubes 
issuing  'j&om  the  branches  of  the  trachea.  (Fig.  243,  c.) 
The  diaphragm  is  early  developed. 

Tke  Wolffian  Bodies,  Urinary  Apparatus,  and 

Sexual  Organs, 

The  Wolffian  bodies  are  organs  peculiar  to  the  em- 
bryonic state,  and  may  be  regarded  as  temporary,  rather 
than  rudimental,  kidneys ;  for  although  they  seem  to  dis- 
charge the  functions  of  these  latter  organs,  they  are  not 
developed  into  them.  They  probably  bear  the  same  relation 
to  the  persistent  kidneys  that  the  branchise  of  Amphibia 
do  to  the  lungs  which  succeed  them. 

In  Mammalia,  the  Wolffian  bodies  (fig.  244,  W.)  are  bean- 
shaped,  and  are  composed  of  transverse  ceecal  canals,  imited 
by  an  excretory  duct  (ir)  which  leads  from  the  lower  ex- 
tremity of  the  organ  to  the  sinus  urogenitalis  of  the  foetus 
(fig.  244,  ug.)  The  kidneys  (r)  and  supra-renal  capsules  {sr) 
are  developed  behind  them.  Their  size  is  at  first  so  great 
that  they  entirely  conceal  the  kidneys ;  but  in  proportion 
as  the  latter  bodies  increase  in  size,  they  grow  relatively 
smaller,  and  come  to  be  placed  more  inferiorly.  At  length, 
towards  the  end  of  foetal  life,  only  an  atrophied  remnant 
of  them  is  left.  Their  ducts,  in  the  male,  are  ultimately 
developed  to  form  the  vas  deferens  and  ejaculatory  duct  of 
each  side ;  the  vesiculse  seminales  forming  diverticula  from 
their  lower  part.  In  the  female,  the  ducts  of  the  Wolffian 
bodies  disappear. 

The  testicles  or  ovaries  are  formed  independently 
at  the  internal  excavated  border  of  these  organs  ;  and  at 
first  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  of  them — the  testicle 
or  ovary — the  new  formation  is  to  become.  €h:adually, 
however,   the    special   characters,    belonging  to    o\L<b    ^1 
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them  are  developed ;  and  in  either  case  the  organ  soon 
begins  to  assume  a  relatively  lower  position  in  the  body ; 
the  ovaries  being  ultimately  placed  in  the  pelvis ;  while 
towards  the  end  of  foetal  existence  the  testicles  descend 
into  the  scrotum,  the  testicle  entering  the  internal 
inguinal  ring  in  the  seventh  month  of  fcetal  life,  and  com- 
pleting its  descent  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  external 
ring  into  the  scrotum  by  the  end  of  the  eighth  month.  A 
pouch  of  peritoneum,  the  processus  vaginaliSf  precedes 
it  in  its  descent,  and  ultimately  forms  the  tunica  vaginalis 
or  serous  covering  of  the  organ;  the  communication 
between  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  the  cavity  of  the  perito* 
neum  being  closed  only  a  short  time  before  birth.  In  its 
descent,  the  testicle  or  ovary  of  course  retains  the  blood- 
vessels, nerves,  and  lymphatics,  which  were  supplied  to  it 
while  in  the  lumbar  region,  and  which  are  compelled  to 
follow  it,  so  to  speak,  as  it  assumes  a  lower  position  in  the 
body.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the  otherwise  strange  £iEu;t 
of  the  origin  of  these  parts  at  so  considerable  a  distance 
from  the  org^  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

The  means  by  which  the  descent  of  the  testicles  into  the 
scrotum  is  effected  are  not  fuUy  and  exactiy  known.  It 
was  formerly  believed  that  a  membranous  and  partiy 
muscular  cord,  called  the  gvhernacuLum  testis^  which  extends 
while  the  testicle  is  yet  high  in  the  abdomen,  from  its 
lower  part,  through  the  abdominal  wall  (in  the  situation 
of  the  inguinal  canal)  to  the  front  of  the  pubes  and 
lower  part  of  the  scrotum,  was  the  agent  by  the  contraction 
of  which  the  descent  was  effected.  It  is  now  generally 
believed,  however,  that  such  is  not  the  case ;  and  that  the 
descent  of  the  testicle  and  ovary  is  rather  the  result  of  a 
general  process  of  development  in  these  and  neighbouring 
parts,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  produce  this  change 
in  the  relative  position  of  these  organs.  In  other  words, 
the  descent  is  not  the  result  of  a  mere  mechanical 
action,  by  wbioli  th.^  organ  is  dragged  down  to  a  lower 
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position,  but  rather  one  cbange  out  of  many  which  attend 
the  gradual  derelopment  and  re-arrangement  of  theee 
organs.  It  may  be  repeated,  however,  that  the  details  of 
the  proceea  bj  which  the  descent  of  the  testicle  into  the 
scrotum  is  effected  are  not  accurately  known. 

The  homologue,  in  the  female,  of  the  gubemaculum 
testis,  is  a  structure  called  the  round  ligament  of  Ike  vtena, 
which  extends  through  the  inguinal  canal,  from  the  outer 
and  upper  part  of  the  uterus  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
in  firont  of  the  eymphysis  pubis. 

At  a  very  early  stage  of  foetal  life,  the  efferent  ducts  of 
the  Wolffian  bodies  of  the  kidneys  and  of  the  ovaries  or 
testes,  open  into  a  receptacle  formed  by  the  lower  end  of 
the  allantois,  or  rudimentary  bladder;  and  as  this  com- 
municates with  the  lower  extremity  of  the  intestine,  there 
is  for  the  time,  a  common  receptacle  or  doaea  for  all  these 
parts,  which  opens  to  the  exterior  of  the  body  through  a 
part  corresponding  with  the  future  anus.  In  a  short  time, 
however,  the  intestinal  portion  of  the  cloaca  is  cut  off  tiora 
that  which  belongs  to  the  urinary  and  generative  oi^ans ; 
a  separate  passage  or  canal  to  the  exterior  of  the  body, 
belonging  ta  these  parts,  being  called  the  linut  urogenilali*. 
Subsequently,  this  canal  is  divided,  by  a  process  of  division 
extending  from  before  backwards  or  irom  above  down- 
wards, into  a  '  pars  urinaria '  and  a  '  pars  genitalis.'  The 
former,  continuous  with  the  urachm  (p.  749),  is  converted 
into  the  urinary  bladder. 

The  Fallopian  tubes,  the  uterus,  and  the  vagina  are 
developed  &om  two  threads  of  blastema,  called  the 
Miillerian  ducts  (fig.  244,  m),  which  appear  in  Iront  of  the 
Wolffian  bodies  at  about  the  time  that  these  begin  to 
change  their  relative  position  to  neighbouring  parts,  and 
to  decrease  in  size.  The  two  MiiUerian  ducts  are  united 
below  into  a  single  cord,  called  the  gmital  cord,  and,  from 
this  ar6  developed  the  vagina,  as  well  as  the  cervix  and 
the  lower  portion  of  the  body  of  the  ut&cu&\  Vtiia  "OskH. 
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mtnmted  portion  of  the  dnct  on  eaoh  side  fbrms  iha  upper 

psit  of  the  uteruB,  end  the  FaUopiau  talM.      In  certain 

caeee  of  aireBted  or  abnormal  doTelopment,  these  portions 

-  Fig.  2^ 


of  the  Miillerian  ducts  may  not  become  fiued  together  at 
their  lower  extremities,  and  there  is  left  a  cleft  or  horned 
condition  of  the  upper  port  of  the  uterus,  resembling  a  con- 
dition which  ia  permanent  in  certain  of  the  lower  animals. 
In  the  male,  the  Miillerian  ducts  bare  no  special 
function,  and  are  but  slightly  developed :  the  small  prosta- 
tic pouch,  or  tiniti  poeidaris,  forms  the  atrophied  remnant 

*  Hg.  344.  Diagram  of  the  Wolffian  bodies,  UilUerion  ducts  and 
adjacent  parts  prenoas  to  seiual  distinction,  aa  aesu  from  before  (from 
Qnain).  $t,  the  supra-reoal  bodies  ;  r,  the  kidneys  ;  oi,  common  blas- 
tema of  ovnriea  or  testicles ;  W,  Wolffian  bodies ;  10,  Wolffian  ducta  ; 
m,  m,  HQUerian  ducts  ;  ge,  genital  cord }  ug,  nans  arogeuitBli« ;  t, 
intestine  -,  cl,  dwuL 
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of  the  genital  cord,  and  is,  of  couree,  therefore,  the  homo- 
logue,  in  the  male,  of  the  vagina  and  uterus  in  the  female. 


The  external  parts  of  generation  are  at  first  the  same  in 
both  sexes.     The  opening  of  the  geoito-nrinary  apparatus 

'Fig.  245.  UrinarjraudgeneratiTeorgHnaaf  ahumsnTenialeemliTja, 
msaBoring  3^  inches  in  length.  A,  geaetol  view  of  these  parti;  I,  sapra- 
Tend  capsules;  z,  kidneys;  3,  ovarf;  4,  FaUopian  tnbe  ;  5,  atemsi 
6,  intestine  ;  ^,  the  bladder.  B,  Bladder  and  generstive  organs  of  the 
same  embryo  viewed  from  the  side  ;  a,  thaoriDary  bladder  (at  the  upper 
part  is  a  portion  of  the  nrachos) ;  3,  urethra;  3,  oteruB  (with  two 
comna) ;  4,  vagina ;  5,  part  as  yet  oommon  to  the  vagina  knd  nrethra ; 
6,  common  orifice  of  the  Diinary  and  generative  organs ;  7,  the  clitoris. 
o.  Internal  generative  organs  of  the  same  embryo ;  t,  the  uterus ;  2, 
the  roond  ligBtneuts  ;  3,  the  Fallopian  tubes  (formed  by  the  MiUleiian 
ducts) ;  4,  the  ovaries  ;  5,  the  remains  of  the  Wolffian  bodies.  i>,  ei- 
temal  generative  organs  of  the  Mme  embryo  ;  i,  the  labia  mq'ora ; 
3,  the  Ufmphs ;  3,  the  olitont.    After  Uiiller. 
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is,  in  both  aexes,  bounded  by  two  folds  of  akin,  whilst  in 
front  of  it  there  is  fimned  a  penia-like  body  sormounted 
by  a  glans,  and  cleft  or  furrowed  along  its  under  surface. 
The  borders  of  the  farrow  diverge  posteriorly,  running  at 
the  Bides  of  the  genito-urinary  orifice  internally  to  the 
cutaneous  folds  just  mentioned  (see  fig.  245.  b,  n).  In  the 
female,  this  body  becoming  retracted,  forms  the  clitoris, 
and  the  margins  of  the  furrow  on  its  under  surface  are 
converted  into  the  nymphio,  or  labia  minora,  the  labia 
majora  pudendes  being  constituted  by  the  great  cutaneous 
folds.  In  the  male  &etus,  the  margins  of  the  furrow  at 
the  under  surface  of  the  penis  unite  at  about  the  four- 
teenth week,  and  form  that  part  of  the  urethra  which  is 
included  in  the  penis.  The  large  cutaneous  Iblda  form 
the  scrotum,  and  at  a  later  period,  namely,  in  the  eighth 
month  of  development,  receive  the  testicles,  which  descend 
into  them  from  the  abdominal  cavity.  Sometimes  the 
urethra  is  not  closed,  and  the  deformi^  called  hypospadias 
then  results.  The  appearance  of  hermaphroditism  may, 
in  these  cases,  be  increased  by  the  retention  of  the  testes 
within  the  abdomen. 

The  Mammary  Glands. 
The  mammary  glands,  which  may  be  considered  as 
organs  superadded  to  the  reproductive  system  in  man  and 
other  members  of  the  class  (Mammalia)  which  derivee  its 
name  from  them,  are,  in  the  essential  details  of  their  Btruo< 
ture,  very  similar  to  other  compound  glands,  as  the 
pancreas  and  salivary  glands  ^  that  is  to  say,  they  are 
composed  of  larger  divisions  or  lobes,  and  these  are 
again  divisible  into  lobules, — the  lobules  being  composed 
of  the  follicular  extremities  of  ducts,  lined  by  glandular 
epithelium.  The  lobes  and  lobules  are  bound  together 
by  areolar  tissue;  while,  penetrating  between  the  lobes, 
and  covering  the  general  surface  of  the  gland,  with 
the   exception  ol  \^  ^\\>^,  Sa  «,  <Maaiderable  quanti^ 
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of  yellow  tit,  itself  lobulated  by  sheaths  and  ] 
tough  areolar  tissue  (fig.  246)  connected  both  with  the  skiii 
in  froDt  and  the  gland  behind;  the  same  bond  of  conneo- 
tion  extending  also  from  the  undet  aur&ce  of  the  gland  to 
Pig.  246,' 


the  sheathing  connective  tissue  of  the  great  pectoral  muscle 
on  which  it  lies.     The  main  ducts  of  the  gland,  fiiteen  to 


*  Fig.  146.  Diwection  of  the  lower  ludf  ot  the  femals  manma 
dnring  the  period  of  lactation  (from  Lnschka).  {.—lathe  lefc-biuid  ude 
of  tbe  diasecled  part  the  ghtndular  lobes  are  eipoaed  and  partially  un- 
ravelled i  and  OQ  the  right-band  side,  the  glandalar  substance  bu  been 
removed  toabow  tbe  reticular  loculi  of  the  connective  tissue  in  which 
theglandular  lobules  are  placed:  i,  npperpsrtof  themamillaornipplei2, 
areola;  3,  Bubculaneoos  massesof  fal;  4,  reticalarlocuLiof  tbe  connective 
tiasae  which  support  the  glandular  substance  and  contain  the  fattj 
muses;  5,  one  of  three  lactiferous  dacts  shown  passing  towarda  the 
mamilla  where  thpy  open ;  6,  one  of  the  einus  lactei  or  reservoirs  ; 
7,  some  of  the  glandnlor  lobolas  which  have  been  untavelled',  1%  Q^^inn 
masted  togetber. 


mi 

■ad  an  lined  inten 
surface  of  which  i 
epitholiuiD. 


The  nipple,  whic 
lactiferoua  dneta,  is 
contains  unstriped  m' 
freely  supplied  to  it, 
structure.  On  its  si 
around  it  in  n  mnall 
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greatly  under  certain  conditdons,  e^ecially  those  of  preg- 
nancy and  lactation. 

The  secretion  of  milt,  vhicfa  under  ordinary  healthy 
circumBtanceB  only  occurs  aft«r  parturitioii,  if  we  except 
the  Blight  secretion  which  takes  place  in  the  latter  months 
of  pregnancy,  is  effected  by  the  epithelial  cells  lining  the 
ultimate  follicles  of  the  mammary  gland.  The  process  does 
not  differ  &om  secretion  in  glands  generally  (see  p.  404), 
and  need  not  here  be  particularly  described. 

Under  the  microscope,  milk  is  found  to  contain  a  num- 
ber of  globules  of  various  size  (fig.  247),  the  majority  about 
mjita  of  an  inch  in  diamet«r.  They  are  composed  of  oily 
matter,  probably  coated  by  a  fine  layer  of  albnminous 
material,  and  are  called  miik-globiiUs ;  while,  accompanying 
these,  are  numerous  minute  particles,  both  oily  and  albu- 
minous, which  exhibit  ordinary  molecular  movements.  The 
milk,  which  is  secreted  in  the  first  few  days  after  parturi' 
tion,  and  which  is  called  the  eoloitmm,  differs  &om  ordinary 
milk  in  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  eolid  matter ;  and 
under  the  microscope  are  to  be  seen  certain  granular  masses 
called  eolostrum-eorjiiuclet.  These,  which  appear  to  be  small 
masses  of  albuminous  and  oUy  matter,  are  probably 
secreting  cells  of  the  gland,  either  in  a  state  of  fatt^  de- 
generation, or,  as  Dr.  Qedge  remarks,  old  cells  which  In 
their  attempts  at  secretion  under  the  new  circumstances 
of  active  need  of  milk,  are  filled  with  oily  matter ;  which, 
however,  being  unable  to  discharge,  they  are  themselves 
shed  bodily  to  make  room  for  their  successors. 

The  specific  gravi^  of  human  milk  is  about  1030-  Its 
chemical  composition  has  been  already  mentioned  (p.  24<3). 
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Ani  sphincter.     8a  Sphiuctot. 
Animal  fata,  to. 

food,  digestion  0^  2S3. 

iu  relation  to  urea,  454. 

in  relation  to  uric  acid,  456. 


448. 


nofni 


heat,  231.     &e  He»t  and  Tempe- 

life,  muscles  of.  5S3. 
nervous  ayitom  of;  464. 

starch,- 334.  ■ 
Animala,    their    distinction   raun 

plnnta,  4- 
Anterior  pyramids,  510. 

roota  of  apinsl  uerves,  494. 
Antihelii,  671. 
Anti  tragus,  671. 
Anna,  309. 
Aorta,  103. 

development  of.  765. 


.  'Si- 


pressure  of  bloo 
valves  of,  loS. 
-lion  of,  us. 

force  of  inspiratory  efforts  in,  206. 
See  Asphyxia. 
Apoplery,  effects  of.  533. 

with  croes  paralj-sis,  513. 
Appendices  epiploicie.  309. 
Appendix  venmfonuis,  309. 
Aqumductua, 

cochleie,  677. 

vestibuli.  676. 
Aqueous  humour,  643. 
Arches,  viscem],  761. 
Area  cenninativa,  743. 

pellucida,  743. 

vaaculosa,  750. 
Areola  of  nipple,  784. 
Areolar  tissue,  35. 

functions  of,  37. 

situations  where  found,  35. 
Arteries,  100,  133. 

calibre  of,  how  regolated,  I37> 
141. 

coats  of,  133. 

mnacular  contraction  ou  13%. 

effect  of  cold  on,  138,  139. 
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Artsriea,  amiiiuud, 

effact  of  diiision,  tjS. 

of  electro-mignatum,  H/X 
elAiticitf  of,  135. 

pnrposeB  of|  ib. 
elonratiDa  and  ~'''~ 


fbroe  of  blood  in,  154. 

mawnluity  of^  133. 

erideuce  of,  138. 


gOTemed  by 


purpose  of,  141. 
nerrei  of,  14^ 
office  of,  134, 
pulse  in,  143.     &«  Pnlie. 
BtruotoTB  of,  133, 

dutinctioae  ia  lai;gB  •nd  a 
arteries,  133. 
aystemic,  103. 
Telocity  of  blood  ill,  155. 


619.      iSk  Yowela  and  Couao- 

Artificial  dilative  fluid,  378. 
Arytenoid  cartila;^  608. 

effect  of  approximotioD,  613 
movemeuu  of,  608. 
ninscle,  60S,  609. 
Aaphyiia,  zzj. 
cause  of  deatb  in,  32& 
eiperimenta  on,  227. 
esBeotial  cause  of,  231. 
Assimilation  or  Dwiutenance, 
of  blood,  93. 
374- 


194. 
Atrophy, 

from  lieficieat  blood,  3S4. 

from  diseased  nerrei,  387. 
Attention,  inlluence  of, 

on  sensations,  6z8. 

on  special  senses,  658. 
Auditory  canal,  671. 

function  of,  6S0. 
Aoditonr  nerve,  679, 

distribution  of,  679,  690. 

effects  of  inltatiou  ol^  697. 

fibres  of,  475. 

sensibility  of,  69a. 
Anride  of  ear,  671, 


Auricles  of  bear^  103. 

action  of,  109. 

capacity  o^  138. 

deTelopment  o^  765. 

dilatation  of,  its. 

force  of  contraction  of;  137. 
Axit-cjdinder  of  nerve-fibre,  4S7. 
Azote.    See  Nitrogen. 
Awticed  prindpleii  ti. 


Btiytone  voice,  615. 
Basemen  t-m  embraue, 
.  of  mocons  membranes,  400 

of  secratiDi;  metnbroues,  395. 
Bass  voice,  614. 
Benzoic  acid,  relation  to  hippuric 

acid,  458- 
BicDspid  valve,  105. 
Bile,  313. 

antiseptic  power  ot,  331. 

colouring  matter  of,  313. 

colouring  aerous  secretions,  397. 

composition  of;  312. 
elementary,  331;. 

digestiTe  properties  of,  Jjfi. 

eicrementitioaB,  327. 

fat  made  capable  of  absorption  by. 


mnoM  m,  334. 

a  natural  purgative,  331. 

process  of  secretion  of,  336. 

purposes  of,  337. 
in  relation  to  animal  hea^  3:9. 

quantity  secreted,  317. 

re-absorption  of,  3M,  331. 

saline  constituents  of,  314. 

secretion  and  ttow  of,  336. 

secretion  of  in  fcatus,  337. 

tests  for,  335. 
Biltc,  323. 

re-aMorption  of,  328. 
Biliverdin  and  BilifalviQ,  324. 
Bipolar  nerve-coipuscles,  474. 
Birds,  their  high  temperature,  335. 
Birth,  I, 
Bladder,    oiinary.      rSM    UriDaiy 

Bladder. 
llaitems,  30. 


sdaptatinn  of  t«  lianiM,  383. 
adMuats  lupply  iweewary  for  un  • 

■Ibimen  «,  aOb 

hm  of,  95- 
alUntion  of  by  itaeam,  94. 

■mmonia  in,  S3. 

■miiial  pouoos,  how  affected  by, 

^    . 

arterial   aad  Yenims,  diETarenccB 

between,  S5,  E9,  tig. 
(BdmilatiDii  of,  94. 
caasin  in,  81 

chanffW  in  by  respiration,  119. 
cbatnical  composition  o^  68. 
circcdation  of,  99.  See  CironlntioD. 
coa^lation  of,  60—65. 

circmnatances  influencing,  66. 
colour  of,  56. 

changed  by  reapinition,  219. 

difTerences  in,  85. 
colouring  mstten  in,  S3, 
colouring  matter,  relation  to  that 
of  bile,  323. 

compared  with  1  jm  ph  and  chyle, 
357- 
campoaition  of,  chemical,  68. 

physical,  56, 

variatioas  in,  83 — 89. 
conditiona  necessary  to  nutritioD, 

383. 
corpuscles  or  cells  of,  69—78.  See 
Blood-corpuscles. 

red,  71. 

white,  76, 
rreatin  and  creatinin  in,  81. 
iryatals  of^  74. 
<levelopment  of,  90. 

from  lymph  or  chyle,  93. 
cxposars  to  air  in  lunss,  193, 
'ixtractive  matters  of,  ax, 
latty  matters  in,' 8l. 

use  of,  97- 
fibrin  of,  81. 

separation  of,  14,  65, 

use  oC  96. 
force  of  in  arteries,  155. 
formation  of  in  liver,  91. 

in  Bjiteeii,  41 1, 
gases  in,  89. 

chan^  by  respiration,  awi 
of  gastric  and  mesenteric  Tein«, 

87. 


Blood,  o 

globulin  of,  74- 

glucoae  or  grape-sugar  in,  83. 

crowth  and  maintenance  ol,  9j 

hepstic,  cbatacters  of,  88. 
htppnric  acid  in,  S3, 
inorganic  conatitnenta  of^  81. 
lactic  acid  in,  83. 
menstrual,  57,  727. 
molecules  or  granule!  in,  78. 
movement  of.  In  capillariea,  i( 

in  Innga,  aog. 
odoriferons  matlara  in,  83. 
odour  or  halitne  of,  $7. 
portal,  characters  of  88. 

purification  of  by  lirer,  329. 
quantity  of^  58. 
re-absorption  of  bile  into,  33S. 
reaction  of,  57. 
relation  of  to  lymph,  361. 

to  secretions,  401,  404,  407. 
of  renal  vein,  89. 
saline  constituents  of,  8l> 

uses  ot,  97. 
serum  of,  7S. 

compared  with  secretion  of 
reus  membrane,  397. 
specific  gravity  of,  57. 
splenic,  characters  of,  88. 
structural  composition  of,  $6. 
supply  of,  adapted  to  each  pt 
143- 

to  br.iin,  iSl. 

necessary  for  nntrition,  3S4 

necessary  to  secretion,  407. 
temperature  of,  57. 

nric  acid  in,  tt. 
Dses  of,  95- 

variations  of  in  different  uici 
stances,  S3, 
in  diSeront  parti  of  body,  8 
water  in,  79. 
Blooil-coipuscles,  red,  charactera 

^■ 
chemical  compoaition  01,  74. 
development  of,  90—91,  381. 

in  liver,  92. 

in  spleen,  412. 
disintegration  and   mmonl 

414. 
divenities  of,  73. 
movement  of  in  eapillariai^  t< 


'Blood-eorpnBclea,  T«d,  contintud. 
tanking  o(|  6l. 
tendencf  to  odhera,  6a,  71. 

UMBOf,  98. 

Blood-corpnsclea,  wliitt^  76. 
amtelxad  moremenU  of,  78. 
fonntitJon  of  in  spleen,  412, 
Blood-cijBtaJs,  7^. 
Blood-vesselB, 
absorption  by,  367-373. 
drcimiBl&nces  iiinaencing,  372. 
difference  from  lympbktic  ab- 
sorption, 367, 
oematic  charscter  ot,  36S,  370. 
mpiditjof;  371. 
areaoi;  163. 
commnnicetion  with  lymphatica, 


,  ,S75- 

ofpUceat«,  752. 
rcution  to  secretion,  407. 
share  in  nutritioii,  383. 
Bone,  45. 

canalicnli  of,  47. 
cancelloas  etructnTe  of,  45. 

development  of,  49. 

Hsrersian  canola  o^  48. 

lecnaa:  of,  47. 

lamellse  o^  48. 

perioateum  of,  ^6, 

structure  0^  45. 
Bone-eartli,  composition  of^  i3. 
liones  or  ossicles  of  ear,  674. 
Bones,  growth  of,  375. 

nutrition  of,  3S2. 
Boys,  voice  of,  615, 
Brain.     See  Cerebellum,  Cerebrum, 


dovolopment  of,  743,  773. 

diBSase  of,  with  atrophj,  3S4. 

inSuence  on  heart's  action,  izS. 

quantity  of  blood  in,  182. 
Breathing-air,  zoi. 
lireatliiDg.     See  BegpintiOD. 
Bronchi,  arrangement  and  structure 
of,  189. 

muacularity  of,  207. 
Bronchial  arteries  and  veins,  309. 
Bmnn's  glands,  305. 


Buccinator  mnscle,  nervon*  supply 

Bufiy  coat,  formation  of,  62,  73. 
Bulbiu  arterjoeua,  766. 
Bnrse  mncoece,  396. 


Calcnli,  biliary,  containing  cfaole- 


>n  of  BSDsatiou  from , 


containing  copper,  324. 

Calcnlus,  radiation  of  sensatii 

486,  499, 
Calarifadent  food,  248. 
Calyces  of  the  kidney,  441. 
Calyciform  papillfe  of  tongue,  701. 
Canal,  alimantoiy.     See  Stomach, 
Intestine^  etc. 

external  aaditory,  671. 
function  0^  680. 

oral,  610, 

of  epinol  cord,  493. 

spiral,  of  cochlea,  676. 
Csnalicnli  of  bone,  47. 
Canals,  Havardan,  48. 

portal,  316. 

semicircular,  G76. 
functdon  ol,  689. 
Cancellous  teitnre  of  bone.  45. 
Capaci^  of  dieat,  vital,  203. 

bov-increaaed  or  diminished,  195 

of  heart,  125. 
Capillariea,  loc^  K5. 
(urculation  in,  lOO. 

rate  0^  t62. 
contraction  of,  164. 
development  of,  764. 
diameter  of,  .156. 
inflnence  of  on  drcnlalioti,  166. 
lymphatic,  349. 
network  of,  157. 
number  of|  159. 
paesoxe    of    corpnadei   through 

walle  of;  164. 
renstance  to  flow  of  blood  in,  i£t. 
still  layer  in,  163, 
Btruetnreof,  156. 
systemic,  103. 
I      of  Inngs,  193,  209. 


,  a?'- 

CapBuIe  of  Olinon,  316. 
CapralM,  Halpisluwi,  443. 

Cuboii,  onioa  oif  with  oxygen,  pra- 

dncing  baat,  336. 
Cwbonic  acid  in  stmolphsre,  31CX 
in  blood.  87,  89,  2lp. 
effect  of  in  pradnuDK  Mpbjnia, 

331. 
eiholud  from  ikiu,  434. 
increiM  of  inbreatbMl^,  3ir. 
in  longs,  Z08. 

in  relation  to  he*t  of  body,  336. 
Cardi&c  orifice,  action  0^  387. 
apblncter  of,  333. 
relaxation  in  Tomitiiig,  39a 
Cudiac  branches  of  pnoamogaBtric 

nerre,  SS8- 
Cardiograiib,  133. 
Cmtivorons  animals,  food  of,  346. 

Benae  of  smell  in,  634. 
CartilBge,  41. 
articular,  43. 
cellular,  43. 

choDdrin  obtained  from,  11. 
elastic,  41. 

fibrous,  43.    Set  Fibro-eartilage. 
hyaline,  41. 
matrix  of,  ib. 
ossiRcation  in,  49. 
penchondrima  of,  41. 
permanent,  41. 
structure  of,  ib. 
temporary,  41,  43. 
naes  of,  44. 
vorieticfl  of,  41. 
Cartilage  of  external  ear,   use   in 

hearing,  682. 
Cartilnges  of  larynx,  607. 

ofriba,  elasticity  of,  198. 
Casein  in  blood,  83. 
Catalytic  process,  379. 
Cauda  equina,  49a. 
Caudate  ganglion-oorpuBcIe«,  473, 
Cells,  primary  or  eiemeutary, 
definition  of,  25. 
contents  ot  36. 
shape  of,  ii>, 
structDre  of,  35. 
Wood,  69.    See  Blood-coiriuscles. 
cartilage,  41. 
embryonic,  9a 


of  glands,  31,  404. 

nofii 


,407. 

lacunar  of  bone,  47, 
mastoid,  673. 
nerres  coding  in,  471. 
oUsctory,  633. 
pigment,  401 
of  Btomacn,  367. 
Cellular  cardlage,  43. 
Cellular  tissue,   35.     Stt   Areolar 

Tissue. 
Cement  of  teeth,  51,  53. 
Centres,    nervous.      8m   Nerrtns 
Centres, 
of  ossification,  49. 
Centrifugal  nerre-fibres,  475, 
Centripetat  nerve-fibres,  ib. 
Cerebellum,  534. 
co-ordinate  function  of,  536. 
cross  action  of,  530. 
effects  of  injury  of  cnua,  ib, 

of  removal  of,  517. 
functions  of,  526. 
in  relation  io  sensation,  ib. 
to  motion,  it. 
to  muscular  sense,  518. 
to  sexual  passion,  ti. 
structure  of,  524. 
Cerebral  circulation,  iSOi 
esDgtia,  fuQctlou  of,  531. 
hemispheres.     Stt  Cerabmm. 
Cerebral  nerves,  S3^ 
arrangement  at,  ib. 
third.  539. 
effects  of  irritation  and  iitjnry 

relation  of  to  iris,  540^ 
fourth.  541. 
fifth,  543. 
a  conductor  of  reflex  implts- 

sions,  546. 
distribution  of,  543,  544. 
effect  of  division  of,  387,  547. 
influence  of  on  iris,  546. 
on  muscles  of  iBaatication, 

544-     , 
on  moscalar  movement^  540> 
on  organs  of  special  stnir, 

547.  iyt. 

relation  of  to  nutrition,  54S. 
Tosemblauctto  spinal  u«rres  54> 


Cerabrat  nerrM,  eontinutd. 

sensitive   fanction  of   greater 
division  of,  545. 
Eriith.  541. 
communication  of,  with  Bym- 
pathetic,  ib. 
seventh.   Stt  Anditoi^  Iferrs  and 
Facial  Narve. 


ceMoiy  Nerrea. 

ninth,  5^5. 
Cerebro-Bpmal  nerroiu  erstem,  463, 

influence  on  organic  life,  577. 
Ste  Bnun,  Spinal  Cora,  etc. 
Carebro-apinal  fluid,  relatioD  to  cir- 
culation, iSz. 
Cercbnim,  its  atrnctnre,  531, 

convolutions  of,  531, 

crura  of,  518. 

development  of,  770. 

effects  of  iiyuiT  of,  533. 

fonctioDS  of,  to. 

in  relation  to  speech,  536. 

relation  to  mental  facultiea,  534. 
Cerumen,  or  imc-'khx,  427,  673. 
Cbalk-atones,  456. 
Chambers  of  eyo,  643. 
Charcoal,  absorption  of,  373. 
Chemical  actions,   bow  perceired, 
6zg. 

composition  of  the  human  body,  7. 

distinctions  between  animals  and 
vegetables,  4. 

sourcea  of  heat  in  the  body,  136. 

stimuli,  action  of  nerves  excit^ 

„,        ^^'  *"■ 

Chest,  Its  capacit)',  101. 
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...  "95- 
n  of  in  expiration,  19S. 

enlargementofin  inspiration,  195. 
Cbest-uotes,  617. 
Children,  respiration  in,  198. 
Clilarine,  action  on  negro's  skin,  439. 

inhuman  body,  17. 

iu  urine,  461. 
Chloroform,  effects  of,  517. 
CholestBrin,  propertiee  of,  11. 

inbilo,  313. 

in  blood,  81. 
Chondrin,  propertiea  of,  1 1. 
Chorda  doraalia,  744. 
Chorda  tympany  $yi. 


Chords  tendinMO,  to6. 

action  ol^  1 14. 
Choroln,  751. 

villi  of,  tb. 
Choroid  coat  of  e;e,  636,  637. 

use  of  pigment  of,  637. 
Chromatic  aberration,  649. 
Chyle,  349,  357. 

absorption  of,  363. 

analysis  of,  361. 

bile  essential  to,  330. 

coagulation  of,  359, 

compared  with  lymph,  361. 

corpuscles  of,   360.     See  Chyle- 
corpuscles. 

coarse  of,  348. 

fibrin  of,  359. 

foroes  propelling,  353, 

moleciilar  base  of,  358. 

properties  of,  tt. 

quantity  found,  362. 

relation  of  to  blood,  ib. 
Chyle-corpiuclfls,  36a. 

developmeot   into   blood-corpus- 
cles, 93,  360. 
Chyme,  280,  337. 

abHorptton  of  digeated  parts  of, 
33^ 

changes  of  in  intestines,  A. 
Cicatrix,  effect  of  nutrition  on,  389. 
Cilia,  33.  578. 
Ciliary  epithelium,  33. 

of  air  passagea,  t^. 

function  of,  34. 
Ciliai^  motion,  33,  578. 

action  of  in  bronchial  tubes,  309. 

independent  of  nervous  system, 
S79- 

nature  of,  ib. 
Ciliary  muscle,  645. 

action  of  in  adaplAtion  to  dis- 
tances, 650. 
Ciliarv  processes,  638. 
Circnfation  of  blooj,  99. 

action  of  heart  on,  109-119. 

agents  concerned  iq,  1 73. 

in  arteries,  134. 
force  of,  152. 
velocity  of,  155. 

in  brain,  iSo. 

in  capiltsries,  160. 
-  ■    oi,  i6a. 


leof,  1 


I,  I03- 


iu  erectile  strnctuieB,  1831 


I  T  .1 


Clrenln.  ..„„.«,,  750. 

Circiimfereiilinl  11  Uro- curtilages,  44. 

CircumyttllaM  papillje,   701. 

OUaTing  of  yelk,  process  of,  740. 

deft,  ocular,  772. 

Clefts,  TiacenJ,  761. 

Climate,  relation  of  to  heat  of  bodf , 

334. 
ditons,  717. 

development  of,  7S1. 

an  erectile  BtroctQre,   1S3. 
Clot  or  coagulnm  of  blood,  60. 

contraction  ot,6t.    Set  Coagola- 
tion. 

of  chyle,  359. 
Coagulation, 

ofalbumen,  13. 

of  blood,  60. 

COD  ditions  affecting,  66. 
influence  of  respiiatioii  on,  319. 
theories  ot,  63. 

of  chyle,  359. 

of  lymph,  361. 
Cochlea  of  the  ear,  676. 

office  of,  690. 
Cold-blooded  onitnaU,  335. 

extent  of  reflex  movemeu  ta  In,  503. 


nliiUii  obloi 
ia  or  through  ne 

in  Epinal  cord,  4 

in  sympathetic  i 

CondactoTs,  nerre- 

Con^omenite  glani 

Com  vasculoai,  73: 

Conical  papillie,  7 

CoqjunctiTt,  636. 

Connective  tiwae,' 

Tisene. 

corpuscles,  37. 

Consonants,  619. 

varieties  of|  61  l 
Contractility, 
of  arteries,  138, 
of  bronchial  tnbi 


influence  of  ni 
Contraction, 
of  coagulated  flb 
of  muaoulai  tiasi 
Contralto  voice,  6] 
Convoluted  glands 
ConvolntioDtv  c«ra 
Co-oidination  of  n 


Cornea,  636,  637. 

ftctton  of  on  nva  of  light,  643. 


protcctiTe  fimctioD  of,  645. 
ulceration  of|  in  imp^ect  nutri- 
tion, 387. 
after  iqjarj  of  fifth  nerve,  ib., 
S47- 
Corpora  Arantu,  108,  119. 
genicnlata,  520. 
qnadiigemina,  A. 

their  fnnction,  511. 
Etriata,  520. 

their  function,  ja  I. 
Corpun  callosum,  office  of,  536. 
cavemosum  penit,  183. 
dentatum,  525. 
luteiUD,  717. 
of  hninaa  feinalB,  7z3. 
of  mammalian  aninuli,  ib, 
of  menatmation  aiid  pregnane; 
compared,  731. 
BpongioBum  urethne,  183. 
Corpnsclea  of  blood.     Set  Blood- 
corpueclea. 
of  chyle,  359, 
of  connective  tiasne,  37, 


Pacinian,  471. 

Cortical  substance  of  kidney,  440. 

of  lymphatic  glands,  355. 
Corn's  rods,  67H. 

office  of,  692. 
Costal  types  of  respiration,  198. 
Conghing,  influence  on  circulation 
in  veins,  174. 

mechanism  of,  232. 

sensation  in  larynx  before,  486. 
Cowper'e  glands,  731. 

ofilce  uneertain,  737- 
Cracked  voice,  616, 
Cramp,  484,  495. 
Crajiinm,  development  of,  760, 
Crassamentiim,  M>. 
Cieatin  and  Creatinin,  16. 

in  blood,  8z. 

Crico-ajyteuoid  mttsdea,  £09, 6ia 
Cricoid  cartilages,  607, 
Cross  paralysis,  513. 
Crura  cerobelli,  524. 
effect  of  dividing,  53^ 
of  irritating  536. 


Crnra,  eanlinued. 
cerebri,  518. 

effects  of  dividing,  S2a 

their  office,  52a 
Cmsta  petroea,  51,  53. 
Cryptogajnic  plants,  movements  of 

spores  of,  G. 
Cryiitalline  lens,  643. 

in  relation  to  vision  at  diffennt 
distances,  650. 

Crystalloids,  369. 
Crvstals,  growth  o^  2. 

in  hlaoS,  74. 
Cupped  appearance  of  blood-clot,  62. 
Curves  of  arteries,  144. 
Cuticle.      Su   Epidermis,   Eplthe- 

of  hair,  439. 
thickening  of,  39l> 
Cutis  ai  -'^- 


vera.  419,  421. 
Cyanate  of  ammonia,  453. 
Cjlindrical  epithelium,  33. 
Cystic  duct,  314,  326. 
Cystic  in  nrine,  462. 
Cytoblaats,  23. 

in  developing  and  growing  parts, 
382. 


Day,  time  of^  inflaence  on  exhala- 
tion of  csrbonic  acid,  2 1 4. 
Decapitated  animals,  reQez  acts  in, 

SOI. 

Decav  of  blood-corpnscles,  93. 

Decidua,  7S4. 

refleia,  10. 

•erotina,  ib. 

Decomposition,  tendency  of  animal 

compounds  to,   icx 
Decussation  of  fibres  in  medulla  ob- 
longata,  S",  S"- 
in  Bpmal  cord,  499. 
of  optic  cervee,  668. 
Deftecation,  mechanism  of,  223. 

inflaence  of  spinal  cord  on,  508. 
DegeDaratioD  of  tooth-fangs,  380. 
Deglutition,  263. 
connection  with  nedolla  oUon- 

gata,  S16. 
a  reOez  act,  500. 
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nlatiou  of 
to.  5S9- 
Dental  gi«are,  pnnuUv*,  54. 
Dentine,  ji. 
DepniMr  nerre,  56^ 
Darma,  419. 

DeBcendeue  Dom  Derr^  565. 
DoTolopment,  3,  739. 

nlatiDu  to  growth,  390. 

of  o^Bos,  758. 

of  alimentaiy  canal,  773. 

•f  blood,  9a 

of  bone,  49. 

<rf  embryo,  739.  (.  >. 

of  sxtnunities,  76a. 

office  and  Tiaceial  erches,  760. 

of  heart  and  Tesseb,  763. 

of  nerronas^rstem,  770. 

of  orRsna  of  sense,  ib. 

of  respiratory  sppofBtui,  776. 

of  teeth,  54. 

of  vascular  sjstem,  763. 

of  Tertebral  column  and  craniuin, 
758- 

of  WolCBan  bodies,  urinary  appn- 

ratns  and  aexnat  organii,  777. 

Dextrin,  formatjon  of  iu  digeatiuu, 

zS6. 
DUbetea,  336,  452, 
DUphragm,  99. 

action  of  on  abdomioal  viscera, 


215- 

IQ  vomiting,  389,  290. 
Dicrotous  pulse,  151. 
Diet,  influence  of  on  blood.  84. 
Diffusion  of  gases  in  re^qiinLtion,  20E. 

of  impreasiuns,  4S6. 
Digestion,  genernl  nature  of,  245, 
of  food  in  the  intestines,  297, 
of  food  in  the  atomach,  265,  376. 
iufluenee  of  nervous  syslemou, 
291. 
of  stomacli  after  death,  394. 
Sec  Gaalric  Fluid,  Food,  Stomach. 
Digestive  fioid.    See  Gastric  Fluid, 
artificiai,  278. 

tract  of  mucous  membrane,  398. 
Direction  of  sounds,  petception  of, 
693- 
01  vision,  656.. 


and  nutrition,  384. 
in  raUtioii  to  heat  of  body,  334. 
Diseased  parta,  asaimilation  in,  389^ 
Diseases,   alteration  of  blood  pro- 
duced bj,  3S4. 
maintenance  of  aIt«r«tioiis  hj, 

389. 
reflex  acta  m,  507. 
Distance,  adaptation  of  e;«  t<v  649 
-652. 
of  sounds,  how  judged  of^  694. 
Diatinctnesa  of  vision,  how  MCDied, 

647. 
Dorsal  lamina,  743,  760. 
Donum  of  tongue,  700. 
Double  hearing,  695. 

viaion,  664. 
Dreams,  phenomena  of,  535. 
Dr«^>sy,  serous  fluid  0!,  contains  al- 
bumen, 13. 
Drowning,  cause  of  death  in,  339. 
Duct,  cystic,  314,  326. 
hepatic,  314,  320, 
thoracic,  349,  358. 
vitelline,  745. 
Ductless  glands,  410. 
Ducts  of  glands,  anangemeDt  of, 

contraction  of,  407, 
InctiferoUB,  784. 
Ductus  arteriosus,  7G9. 
venosua,  767. 

closure  ot  769. 
Duodenum,  397. 
Duration  of  imprestiouB  on  retina, 

659. 
DuTeraey's  glands,  718, 
Djiiphagia,  absorption  from  nutri 

tive  batLa  in,  438. 


Ear,  671. 
boues  or  ossicles  of,  674. 

function  of,  685. 
development  of,  773. 
external,  671. 

function  of,  68a. 
internal,  675. 

function  0^  6S9. 
middle,  673. 

function  ot,  ^3. 


Ectopia  vencEB,  obaemtiona  on,  447. 

Efferent  nerre-filjTra,  475, 

lymplwtic*,  356. 

Teasels  ofkidn^,  444. 
V^  as  articles  of  food,  a47- 
Eighth  eerebral  nerre^  SS3. 
EUstic  cartiU^  41. 


in  bronchi,  i3S. 
timues,  heal  developed  in,  333. 
Elasticity, 


ofai 


"3S-  , 


.  lojed  in  expiration,  198. 
Electricity,  effect  on  nerves,  477. 
Etec  tro-magnetiem, 
effect  OD  arteries,  140. 
on  rignr  mortis,  593. 
on  Tolunfaiy  mosclea,  591. 
Elementary  substances  in  Uxo  homan 
body,  7- 
accideotsl,  19. 
Embm.      &e   Derelopment    Mid 
Fcetna. 
formation  of  blood  in,  90. 
EmisaioD  of  Bdiiien  a  reflex  ac^  505. 
Emotions,  connection  of  with  cere- 
bral hemispheres,  S33- 
Enamel  of  teeth,  51,  53. 
End-bulbs,  425,  471. 
Bnd-rlates,  moto  '  ' 
Endolymph,  676, 

function  oi,  6S9. 
Endosmometer,  368, 
Epidermis,  30,  419, 
development,  etc.  of,  380. 
fonctiona  of,  426. 
hinders  absorption,  373, 

piRment  of,  420. 

relation  to  sensibility,  426. 

structure  of,  zi,  30,  419. 

thickening  ot^  42a 
Epididymis,  731. 
Epiglottis, 

action  in  awallowing,  364. 

influence  of  on  voice,  6i3. 
Epilepsy,  reflex  acta  il^  48S. 
Epithehom,  xg. 

ciliated,  34. 
parts   occnpied   bj,   ib.      Bm 
Ciliary  Motion. 
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Epitheliimi,  emUiaied. 
Gvlindrical  or.cidunmar,  31. 
f(landular,  ib. 

relation  to  gland  cells,  31,  401. 
spheroidal,  30. 
squamous  or  tasaelated,  3a 
uses  of,  34. 
ofair-ceSs,  192. 
of  arteries,  133. 
of  bronchi,  IH9. 
of  bronchial  tnbes,  igo, 
of  Fallopian  tobes,  715, 
of  Graafian  follicles,  718. 
of  hepatic  duct,  320. 
of  intestinal  villi,  306. 


f  salivary  glanda,  i_ 
of  secreting  glands,  401. 
of  serous  membranes,  395. 
of  the  tonffue,  702: 
of  tubular  glagds  of  stomach,  168. 
of  tympanum,  673. 
of  urine-tubes,  441. 

in  mueons,  M. 
in  saliva,  358. 


f.  6S3- 
Erectile  stmctnrea,  circtdation  in, 

183. 
Erection,  ib. 
cause  of,  1S4. 
influence   of  mnjcnlar  ti«nie  in, 

ift. 
of  penis,  connection  of  with  cere- 
bellum, 528. 
a  reflei  act,  505. 
Eunuchs,  voice  of,  616. 
Eustachian  tube, 
development  of,  773. 
function  of,  688. 
Excito-motorand  senaori-motoracti, 

504,  note. 
Excreta  in  relation  to  mnscolar  ac- 
tion, 601. 
Excretin,  343. 
Excretoleie  acid,  342. 
Excretion, 
direct  and  indirect,  of  bile,  329, 
general  n»tiira  ot,  394- 
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EzcTBtory  OTgtuu,  iiiflaflUM  of  o 


eStctt  of  on  miuclss,  375. 
on  nerroDt  turas,  376. 
on  prodnction  of  carbooio  acid, 

on  temperaton  of  body,  243. 

on  Tenons  circuUtion,  172. 

nndne,   increased  growth   from, 

387. 

ExpMUion  and  contraction  of  cheBt, 

19S-199. 
Expiration,  195. 
inflnencB  of  on  circulation,  174. 
mechaninn  of,  198, 
miuclei  concerned  in,  it. 
relative  dnration  of,  20a 


Extremities,  development  of,  761. 
Eje,  636,  e.  a. 

adaplAtion  to  vinon  at  dlfTerent 
distances,  649-652. 

capill«[7  resaels  of,  159, 

development  of,  770. 

effect  on,  of  injurj  of  facial  nerve, 

of  fifth  nerve,  387,  548. 
ata  of,  542. 

supplying  nituiclea    of, 
5Jy-543- 
optical  apparataa  of,  645. 
refracting  media  of,  642. 
strnctnre  of.  636. 
Eyelids,  development  of,  773. 
Eyes,  simullaneoua 


^664. 


of  in 


Fnecs,  eompoaition  of,  343. 

quantity  of^  ib. 

result  of  examination  o^  Z83. 
Fallopian  tnbes,  714. 

ciliat«d  e^ithclinm  in,  33. 

opening  into  abdomen,  396, 

reflex  action  of,  50G. 
FalMtto  notes,  617. 
FMdte,  37, 

FsBcicDli  of  mnsde^  $^3- 
Fascicular 

olivary,  512. 

teres,  O. 
Fasting, 

influence  on  secretion  of  bile,  336. 

uUvtt  dnring,  259. 
Fat. 

action  of  bQe  on,  330,  338. 
of  pancreatic  secietion  on,  313, 
.338-,. 


of,  i 

Fatty  acid,  volatile,  in  blood,  81. 
Fatty  substances, 

composition  and  description  of,  1 1. 

absorbed  by  lacteala,  338. 

in  relation  to  beat  of  body,  242. 

of  bile,  323. 

in  blood,  81, 
use  of,  97. 

of  chyle,  358, 
Female  generative  organs,  714. 

Fenestra  ovalis,  676. 


rotimda,  677. 
office  of,  6S9. 
FerBentatioQ,  digestion 

with,  279. 
Ferments,  16. 
Fibre-cells  of  involuntary  muscle, 

581. 
Fibres  of  MUller,  640^  641. 
of  moacle,  involuntary,  ^St. 
Toluntaiy,  583.    Sa  Muscolar 
Tissne. 
of  nerves.    See  Nerve-fibreo. 
varions  forms  of,  28. 
Fibrils  or  fllamenU,  2S. 
muscular  58;. 


nbrin,  a 

nse  of,  96. 
in  chyle,  359. 

compared  with  olbamen,  14, 
tbrmatiai]  0^  64. 

artificial,  14. 
in  lymph,  358.  361. 
Bourcea  and  propertiec,  01,  14. 
Tesetable,  249. 

weight  in  blood  inclodea  white 
corpoaclea,  81. 
Fibrinoplastic    and    fibrinogenona 

matter,  65. 
TibrinoplaBtin,  65,  74. 
Fil>ro.cBrtilago,  41, 
white,  44. 

fellow,  43. 
rint^n.  65. 
Field  ofvision,  actual  and  ideal  rize 

of,  654. 
Fifth  nerre,    543.     8m  Cerebntl 

Filaments,  iS. 

BDtninal,  734. 
EHifarm  tiapUto  of  tongue,  700,701. 
Fillet.  511. 

Filuni  tenninale,  490,  53S. 
FimbriBE  ot  Fallopian  tube,  715. 
Fingers,  deTelopraeDt  of,  762, 
Fish, 

cerebella  of,  529. 

teni|i«ratiire  of,  J3S. 
Fissure  of  spinal  eord,  490, 
Fistula,    gastric,    eipenmenti    in 

cases  of,  272,  274,  277. 
Flesh  comparsd  with  blood,  69. 
Fluids,  passage  of  throu^  mem- 
branes, 36S. 
Flnorin  in  animal  body,  17. 
Focal  distance,  649. 
FiBtns, 

blood  of,  go. 

circnlation  in,  767. 

communication  with  mother,  755 

fsecea  of,  3J7. 
office  of  bile  in,  33& 
pulse  Id,  125. 
Follicles, 
Graafian,  718.  Su  OrMfiui  Teei- 

of  hair.  429. 
of  LiebcTkiihu,  399. 
Food,  245-154. 
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Food,  ttmlintied. 

action  of  bite  on,  330. 

of  gastric  fluid,  J   '     ""     "" 

of  pancreatic  seCi 

of  pepain,  mode  of,  279. 

of  aaUva,  261-263. 

of  stomach,  287. 
albnminoua  changes  of,  284,  313, 

33* 
amylaceous,  changes  of^  262, 286, 

3".  IS* 
animal,  digestion  of,  2B1. 
of  animals  246. 

calorifacient  or  respinttory,  148. 
of  camivoroDs  animals,  249. 
changes  of  by  digestion,  ohemic«], 

stmctUTal,  ib. 
in  large  intestines,  340. 
in  mouth,  256. 
in  small  intestines,  337-340. 
in  stomach,  280-336. 
classification  of,  245. 
digestibility  of  articles  of^  283. 

value  dependent  on,  255. 
digestion  of,  in  intestines,  297. 

in  stomach,  265. 
eggs,  an  exBiople  of  mixed,  £47. 
fatty    element    0^   changes  of, 

3'3.  33a 
general  purposes  o^  245. 
of  herbivoroua  animals,  249. 
liouid,  absorption  0^  281,  339. 
of  man,  249. 
milk,  a  natnral,  246. 
mixed,  the  best  For  man,  353-J6. 
mixture  of^  necessary,  245-49. 
nitrogenous  and  non-nitri^enoai>, 

245. 
oleafpnons  principles  ol^  changes 

in  stomach,  2S6. 
passage  of   through   alimentary 
canal,  356. 
into  stomach,  363. 
relation  of  to  oarwinio  acid  pro- 
duced, 214. 
to  excretion,  353-56. 
to  heat  of  body,  342. 
to  muscular  action,  603. 
of  gastric  Sold,  Z71. 
of  saliva,  26a 
relation  of  to  nre^  454. 


B.449-. 


1,461. 


8oo  Wl 

Food,  BonHnMed. 

■ulphiu-  in,  4Ga 
ucchuTDe  principles  of,  ehuigei 

in  stomach,  3S6. 
•olid,  action  of  f[utric  fluid  on,  sS  ■  ■ 
■wbUowIiik  of,  373. 
time  mcupied  in  paawf^  of.  341. 
TCgetible,   cantAini   nitrogeBoiu 
principle!,  249. 
chuigea  of  in  digBStioi),  aSo. 
Forunen  oyale,  767,  769. 
Form  of  bodies,  hav  eatim&t<d,657, 
Foriiix,  office  of,  536. 
Fomtli  ventricle,  511,  531, 

cenbnl  nerve,  541. 
FoTW  oentralis,  639,  G41. 
Freeang,  effect  of  on  blood,  67. 
Freqneocjr  of  heart'e  action,  124. 
Fnnctiona  of  parts, 
diacharoe  oT,  attended  with  im- 
pairment of  tissue,  375. 
growth  fronmndueeietciaeo^39l. 
Fnudue  of  uterus,  716. 
Fungiform  papillie  of  tongue,  700, 


G. 

QaUctophorouB  ducts,  784. 
Gall-bladder,  pasaaga  of  bilo  into 

and  Oom,  326. 
Oinglia,  mode  of  action.    Stt  Ner- 
vous Centres, 
cerebral  or  senaorj,  functions  of, 

521. 
of  BTiinal  nerves,  493,  567, 
of  the  sympathetic,  56S. 
structure  of,  570. 
action  of,  573- 

as  co-ordinators  of  iuTolmitarj 
movements,  573. 
in  heart,  131. 

in  substance  of  organs,  575 . 
Ganglion,  Gasserian,  543,  568. 
corptiscleB,  473,  570.    Set  Nerve- 
corpDBclea. 
Ganglionic  libres,  494. 
Ganglionic   nervous  system.     Stt 

Sympathetic  Nerves. 
Gases,  absorption  of  by  blood,  371, 
absorbed  bv  the  alun.  iio. 
in  Wood.  89.  '* 

in  stomach  and  intestiiies,  343. 
in  urine,  463. 


Otttrie  fluid,  371.. 
■cid  in,  175. 

action  of  on  albnminoiu  join- 
ciplea,  284. 
on  food.  280-86. 
&voared  by  diviidim,  iSa 
nature  of,  179. 

on  saccharine  and  amylaoeool 
principles,  386. 
artilicitl,  37S. 
charactera  of,  274. 
composition  of,  0>. 
digestive  power  of,  376. 
experiments  with,  376-7S,  281- 

pepsin  in,  375. 
qaantity  of,  272. 
secretion  of,  ti. 
how  eicited,  373-74. 
influence  of  nervous  system  on, 
292. 
Gsstnc  veins,  blood  of,  87. 
Gelatinous  substancea,  ti. 
Gelatin,  digestion  of,  384. 
insufficient  as  food,  249, 
properties  of,  11. 
Generation  and  development,  713. 
Generative  organs  of  the   famale, 

714- 
Geni to-urinary    tract    of    mneoiu 

membrane,  399. 
Germinal  area,  743. 
matter,  30. 
membrane,  743. 
spot,  720. 

development  of,  721. 
vesicle,  720. 
development  of,  721. 
disappearance  of,  739, 
Gizzard,  action  of.  287. 
Gland,  pineal,  537. 
pituitary,  538. 
prostate,  731,  737. 
Gland-cella,  agents  of  secretion,  40I. 

relation  to  epithelium,  31,  401. 
Gland-ducts,  arrangement  of,  404. 

contractions  of,  407. 
Glands,  aggregated,  403. 
Brunn'a,  305. 
ceraminous,  427. 
conglomerate,  403. 
Cowper's,  731,  737. 
ductless,  4l.(X 
DuTerney's,7i8. 


Glands,  coTtfinuraL 
of  large  intestuie,  310. 
lenticular  of  inUstiiiB,  ift, 

ot  stomach,  370. 
of  lieherkiibn,  199. 
lymphatic.  Ste  Lymphalio  Qlands. 
ol  Peyer,  300. 
maTumarf,  783. 
mlivary,  256. 
ubaceuiu,  42S. 

Kcreting.     See  Secretiog  OUnda. 
of  amall  inteBtms,  398, 
ofatomacb,  268. 
■uiioriparoiu,  426. 
tubular,  401. 
of  large  intestine,  3101 
ofatomacb,  16S. 
Ta«cuUr,   410.      See  VosciiUr 

GUnds. 
TlilTO-Taginal,  718. 
Olandola  NaboUii,  717. 
OUadular  epitheljam,  3t. 
Gliason'a  capsole,  315. 
Qlobulin,  74. 

Globus  major  and  minor,  732. 
OloMO-pLaryngeal  nerva,  553. 
comraumcatToi.a  of,  554- 
motor  &lam«nta  in.  554. 
a  nerre  of  common  seusation  and 
of  taste,  556,  704. 
Glottis,  action  of  laryngMl  iduscIm 
on,  6og,  610. 
closed  in  vomiting,  ZI3,  289. 
affect  of  diviaioa  ofpnoumognstrio 

nerreaon,  561. 
forma  assumed  by,  610. 
uanowing    of,    proportioned   to 

height  of  note,  611, 
mpiiatory  movements  of|  200. 
Olncose  in  Wood,  83. 
Gluten  in  vegaUbles,  249. 
Glycooholic  acid,  323. 
Glyoi^n  or  glycc^onic  substance 

334- 
Glncose,  ti. 
Giaafian  vesicles,  718. 
formatioD  and  derelotimeDt   of, 
718,  723,  728. 
constant,  723. 
relation  of  ovum  to,  718,  722. 
rapture  of,  changes  bUoiring,  737. 


Orey  matter  of  cerebellum,  535. 

of  cerebral  ganglia,  531. 

of  cerebrum,  533. 

of  crura  cerebri,  518. 

of  medulla  oblongata,  509. 

of  pou«  Yarolii,  518. 

of  spinal  cord,  490. 
functions  of,  496-498. 
Groove,  primitive,  743. 

primitivB  dental,  54. 
OroiTth,  39a 

coincident  with  development,  2, 
390- 

compared  ivith  common  nntriuon, 
393- 

conditions  of,  ifr. 

courinuance  of,  391. 

as  hypertrophy,  393. 

increased  by  increase  of  Amction, 


Habitual  movements,  506. 
Hssmatin,  77. 
Hmnadynamometer,  153. 
eipenments  on  lespiiatoiT  power 

Esemodrometer,   155. 
Hffimoglobin,  74,  85,  219. 
Hair,  428. 

casting  of,  378. 

chemical  oomposition  of,  15. 

development  and  grovtb  of,  377. 

growth  near  old  olcers,  393. 

structure  of;  4*8. 
Hair  follicles,  429. 

their  secretion,  433. 
Halitns  or  odour  of  blood,  57. 
HuDulos,  677. 
Hand,   principal  scat  of  aenia  of 

touch,  708. 
Bavereian  canals,  48. 
Hearing,  anatomy  of  o^;ins  of,  671. 

double,  695. 

impaired  by  lesion  of  bclal  nerve, 

influence  of  external  ear  on,  688> 
of  labyrinth,  689-92. 
Of  middle  ear,  683-689, 


Hearinc,  contitaied. 
phyaioloOT  of,  679. 
Su  Sonnd,  Vibnidan%  etc. 
Hewt,  102-133. 
action  of,   109. 

effecU  of,   131. 

forc«  of,  116. 

frequGDcy  0^  1 34. 

after  remOTt^  139. 

riijibmic,  12S. 

weakened  in  axphjzia,  338. 
amides  of,  t03. 

tbeir  action,  109. 
Sw  Amides, 
diordie  teiidines  of,  106. 
oolamnK  camee  of,  107. 
Gomve  of  blood  in,  103. 
development  of,  763. 

of  cavities  and  septa,  765. 
fleshy  calumoa  of,  107. 
■  action  of,   mi. 
gangli*  of,  129. 
hypertrophy  of,  391. 
impuhie  uf,  123. 
inflneDcii  of  pneumogastric  nerve, 

"3".  SS7.  559- 
of  sympathetic  nerve,   129,  574, 

mtucular  fibres  of,  5S7. 
nervous  connections  with  other 

organs,  131. 
sonndBof,  119. 

first,  120. 

in  relation  U>  puUe,  160. 

second,  121. 

tendinous  cords  of,  106. 
valves  of.  their  action.  112. 
arterial  or  Mmilunai',  loS. 

.aionor,  l.S 
anriculo- ventricular,  105. 
action  o^  114. 
ventciclcBoC  their  action,  no. 
capacity,  128. 
Hearts,    lymphatic      Su  Lymph- 
Heat,  Mlion  of  on  nerves.  476. 
animal,  231.     See  Temperature, 
adaptation  to  climate,  234. 
connection  of  with  raspiratioD, 

236-238- 
influence  of  age  on,  333. 
of  exercise,  233. 
of  ei.Cenul  cavcriogi^  243. 


of  food,  241. 
of  nerrone  syitem,  243. 
lo9S«a  by  radiation,  etc,  338. 
in  relation  to  liil^  328. 
Bourcss  and  modes  of  prodDC- 
tion,  336. 
developed  in  contractimi  of  nuu- 

cles,  233,  5S9. 
perception  of,  71Z. 
Heat  or  rat,  734. 

analogous  to  menitraatioti,  fafi. 
Height,  relatjan  to  KapiTU«*7  capa- 
city, 3oa. 
HelicotreEua,  677. 
Helix  of  ear,  671. 
Hemispheres,  CerebiaL      SttCat' 

Hepatic  cells,  316. 

ducts,  314,  320, 

veins,  319. 
characters  of  blood  in,  88. 

vessels,  arrangement  0^  316. 
Hepatin,  334. 
Huhivorous  animals, 

perception  of  odours  by,  634. 
Hernial^  roditism,  apparent,  781^ 
Hiccougb,  mecbBsism  o^  323. 
Hilus  of  kidney,  44a 

spleen,  413. 
Hip-joiut,  pain  in  its  disease^  4SJ, 

499- 
Hippuric  acid  in  blood,  S3. 

Homy  matter,  dieniicaleorapodtion 

of.  IS. 
Horse's  blood,  peculiar  coagnlsttm 

of,  73- 
cerebellnm,  529. 
Hunger,  sensstion  of,  291. 
Hyahue  cartilage,  41. 
Hybernation,  retarded  Tespintian, 

etc.,  during,  231. 
state  ot  thymus  in,  416. 
temperature  iu,  238. 
Hydrochloric  acid  in  gaatrie  Onid, 

275. 
Hydrophobia,  spasms  of,  488. 
Hygrometric  conditlonii  ij>n-— — :-" 

r«spirat>Dn,  214. 
Hymen,  717. 
Hypertrophy,  393. 
HypogloMal  nerve,  S^S- 
Hypospadia^  781. 


Idea*,  connection  of  with  eerabmm, 

Ilemn,  397. 

lUo-cscal  vftlre,  197,  309. 

atracture  and  action,  311,  345. 
ImigB,  fonnadon  of  OD  ntina,  646. 

dStiiutnesH  of,  647. 

inverwon  0^  652. 
ImpreBuona, 

ntained  and  reprodiic«d  in  eete- 
brum,  533. 
Impnlae  of  huut,  131. 
laem,  674. 

function  of,  6S6. 
Indammator^  bLood,  ooegulatiDn  of, 

corpnscleB  in,  73. 
Infondibulum,  191. 
Inhibitory   tnHnenca    of    pogmno- 

walric  Esn'e,  131. 
Innibitorj  nerrea,  475. 
Inorganic  elementa  in  hnman  hodjr, 

TnMcU,  temperetnre  of,  237. 
Inspiration,  195, 
Blaatic  reaistance  overcoms  by,  206. 
force  employed  in,  104. 

daring  apnoia,  206. 
influence  of  on  circulation,  174. 
mechanitim  of,  195. 
Instabilitf  of  organic  compoondi,  9. 
Intellectnal  facultiee,  relation  to  ce- 

robmni,  53a. 
Intemrticular  nbro-cartilage,  44. 
Intercellnlar  eabstauce,  37. 
Intercostal  muscles,  action  in  in- 
apiration,  195, 
in  expimtioB,  199. 
Interlobular  vrina,  317. 
Inteatina]  canal,    development  of, 

746,  77J- 
Intestines,  digestion  in,  297. 
fatty  discharges  from,  313. 
pases  in,  343. 
larae,  digestion  in,  340. 
glands  of,  310. 
•tniGture  of,  309. 
tnoTemenU  of,  J44. 
■mall,  changes  of  food  in,  337. 
glands  of,  299. 
atmctuie.of,  297. 
vidvula*conniTentea  o^  398. 
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Intestinee,  m 

villi  of,  306. 
Intonation,  6zi. 
Intralobular  veins,  317. 
Invenion  of  images  on  retina,  653. 

correction  of,  653, 
InTolunlaiT  movements  originated 
l^  will,  523. 
miucles,  action  of,  603. 
structure  0^581. 
Iris,  644. 
action  of,  540,  64S. 

in  adaptation  to  diatancee,  651. 
capillaries  of,  159. 
development  of,  772. 
inflBencB  of  iifth  nerve  on,  546. 
of  sizlh  nerve,  541,  n<il<. 
of  third  nerve,  540. 
relation  of  to  optic  nerve,  540. 
structure  and  function  of,  644. 
Iron  in  ports  of  body  in  which  found, 

18. 
Irritability  of  muscular  tisane,  587. 
Iter  a  tertio  ad  quartum  ventticu- 

lum,  531. 
Ivory  of  teeth,  51. 


Jacob's  membrane,  640. 
Jacobeon's  nerve,  553. 
Jejunum,  297. 

Jetting  flow  of  blood  in  arteries,  137. 
Jnnping,  601. 

K. 


capillaries  of,  159,  444. 
development  of,  777. 
function  of.  446,     See  Urine. 
Malpighian  bodies  of,  443. 
tubules  of,  441. 

Inee,  pain  of,  iu  diseased  hip,  485, 
499- 
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in  gutnc  fluuif  275. 
LactifiTDiis  (lucta,  7&4. 
Lu'UTiif  nnn.no,  47,  4S. 
Liiiiel!  <■  ■>!  iuiiie,  48. 
Lamina  >piralL*j,  677. 

use  of,  ('k)i. 
Lamina*  ili>r>alcs,  743,  760. 

TiscLTales  or  ventnLles,  745, 
language,  how  produceil,  619 
Large  iiit<  &tiuc.     &*<.*  Intestim 
I^ryngi>al  nerves,  557. 
Larj'nx,  construction  of,  606. 

iiiilueni-L-  of  pneumogastric  1 
on,  558-561. 

irritation  referred  to,  4S5. 

muscli's  nf,  609. 

variations  iu  according  to  ses 
agi\  615. 

yentriolcs  of,  619. 

vocal  cords  of,  606,  609. 
Laws  of  functions  of  nerves,  48 
Lazator  tynipani  muscle,  674. 
Lead  an  u<.*culcntal  element,  19. 
Leaping,  6oi. 

Legaroen  identical  with  casein, 
Lena,  crystalline,  643. 
Lenticular  ganglion,  relation  oft 

nen-e  to,  539. 
Lenticular  glands  of  stomach,  2; 

of  large  intestine,  310. 
Leucocytes,  76. 
Lcacocytlueiiiia,   state  of  vase 

glands  in.  417. 
Levator  ]>aIiH'bne  superioris,  ni 
supplying,  539. 


I«ngs,  1 

capillariea  or,  159. 
cells  of;  191-193. 
chsDRei  of  ftir  in,  208, 
circuLatioQ  in,  loi,  109. 
coDgeatioa  of,  in  osphyxik,  119. 
after  diTisioQ  of  j *-■ 


nerve,  562, 
eontnction  of,  199, 
coveringa  of,  188. 
dsvelopment  of,  777. 
eUuticit;  of,  199. 
intercellular  pauages  in,  191. 
lobes  o^  190. 
lobules  of,  190. 

ts  of  in  reapiratioii,  194- 


Bupplied  by  pneumogMtric  nerve. 


compared  with  cbyle,  ib. 

with  bluod,  363. 
general  chsractera  of,  357. 
quuntity  fonned,  362. 
relation  to  blood,  361,  365. 
Lytn I )li- corpuscles,  structure  of,  358. 

development  into  blood  corpus- 


Lympb-llearti^ 

of,  365- 
relation  of  to  spinal  cord,  366, 

508. 
Lvmpnatie    glands, 

354- 
fuDCtion  of,  358. 
Lymph  atic  vessels, 
absorption  by.  364. 
communieatLon  wit 

ties,  352. 
commnnicatiou  witbblttod-Teaseli, 

358. 
contraction  of,  354. 
course  of  Huid  in,  348. 
distribution  of,  349. 
oriRin  of,  349. 

propulaion  uf  Ijmpliby,  353. 
structure  of,  347,  353. 
valves  of,  353. 

Stt   Betif orm 
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HacoU  genuinstiva,  72a. 
Mazneaium  in  human  body,  lS. 
UajntensDce  or  assimilatioQ,  natnra 
of  the  process.     See  Growth. 
Dntritive,  374. 
of  blood,  93. 
Uale  sexual  functions,  731. 

voice,  614. 
Hallens,  674, 

fuDctioQ  of,  686. 
Malpighian  bodies,  441,  443. 

capmilea,  442,  443,  444. 
Mammary  glands,  7S2. 
UangsDsse,  an  accidental  element, 

iS. 
Marginal  fibro- cartilages,  44. 
Marrow  of  bona,  45. 
Mastication,  157. 
fifth  nerve  supplies  musclea  of, 
544- 
Mistoid  cells,  673. 
Matrix  of  cartilage,  41. 

Meatus  of  ear,  671. 
urinariua,   opening  of  in  female, 
717. 
Hechsnical  irritation,  violent,  effect 
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nerves,  476. 
Meconium,  biliary  principles  in,  327. 
Medulla  of  bone,  45. 

of  hair,  429. 
Medulla  oblongata,  509,  51S. 

analogy  to  spinal  cord,  513. 

columns  of,  510. 

distribution  of  fibres  of,  511. 

conduction  of  impresaiona  in,  513. 

cuDgcsted  in  asphyiia,  228. 

decussation  of  Iibrce  in,  511,  512. 

development  of,  770. 

effects  of  injury  and  diKueof,5i4. 

fibres  o^  how  distributed,  511. 

functions  of,  513. 

important  to  maintenance  of  life, 

influence  on  deglutition,  516. 

on  reapiration,  226,  514,  517. 

on  speech,  5 1 7. 
maintenance  of  power  in,  517. 
as  a  nerve  centra,  J13. 
pyramids  0^  sntenor,  511. 

posterior,  512. 
reflecting  power  0^  515. 
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tHim,73a 
Iimltu,  640. 
propriii.  &r  Riscmenl 
pti|>ilkris,  772. 
capsulu-puiiillarifl,  li. 
tymMni,  673. 
office  of,  684,  687. 
Uembmne,  lilaatodermic, 
Jacob '^  640, 
oMification  in,  49. 
rmniryor  basement 

vitullina,  719.  740.' 
aiembranon,   mucous.    Sc 

luenibranea. 
Monibranps,    Mrooi.      S, 

mflubrsiica. 
Uemlinuteg,      nastago     c 
through,  368L 
BeeretiuR  395. 
Uembranous  lubjrinth,  6; 
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anHloffiiis  with  limt,  jal 
coiueiJent  with  diiichanr 

corpus  lut«uin  of  yto. 
phenomena  of,  717 
time  of  appeawnco  and  a 
726. 
Manstruttl  dischaiKa,    com 

'>^>  7*7- 
Uontal  doniiijfeniCDt,  535, 
eiertioii,  effect  00  heat  c 


HotioQ,  < 

578. 

ciliary,  57S.    See  Cilu. 
molacolar,  23. 
mtucnlu',  5S0. 

action  od  bones  aa  lererB,  595. 
nerres  oC,  4J6. 
of  objects,  how  jndged,  657. 
power  of,  DOt  esBentiaily  diitinc- 

MnutioD  of,  627. 
Uotor  impolaes,  tnnnaiatioa  of  in 
cord,  499. 
nerve- fibres,  475. 
norrea,  cranial,  539. 

laws  0!  action  of,  4S1. 
roots  of  spinal  nervta,  493,  565. 
Motor  lingufc  nerve,  565. 

oculi,  or  third  nerve,  539. 
Hotorid  end-plates,  4.71, 
Houth,  changes  of  food  in,  256. 

moiatened  with  Mliv»,  zto. 
Hovemeats  of  intestines,  344. 
of  muscles,  595. 
habitual,  506,  523. 
retlei.     See  Keltei  Actiaoa. 

syniDietrical,  542. 
produced  bj  iiritatii 

nerve,  697. 
of  reapi ration,  zoa 
of  stomach,  187. 
Hucoua  lajer  of  blaitodco^c  mem- 

bnme,  741. 
Uncons  membtuies,  39S. 
basement  membriine  of,  399,  400. 
capUlariesot  159. 
campoueut  structures  of,  399. 
epithelium  -  cells  of,    4001      See 

Epithelium. 
g1aa<i-celU  o{,  400. 
tracts  of,  398. 
of  intestines,  29S,  310, 
c^  stomach,  266. 
of  tongue,  698. 

of  uterus,   changes  of  in  preg- 
nancy, 752. 
Mucus,  nature  o^  15. 
acid,  of  vagina,  57, 

of  mouth,  mixed  with  saliva,  25S. 

in  urine,  459. 
Hultipolat  nerve-cells,  474. 
MniH^les  of  animal  life,  583. 


of  anditory 


conbaction 
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Moscles,  continued. 
assisting  erection,  iSj. 
assisting  vomitiu);,  339. 
changes  in,  by  exercise,  375. 
contraction  of,  5S8. 
effect  of  pressure  of;  0nTetDB,l7O. 
heat  developed  in  «   '     "       ' 

589. 
involuntary,  5S1. 
moving  eyeball,  539 

larynx,  609. 
nerves  of,  587. 
nutrition  of,  385. 
of  organic  life,  583. 
sensibility  of;  588. 
sound  developed  in 

of,  J91. 
source  of  action  of,  602. 
striated,  583,  588. 
voluntary,  583. 
action  of.  595. 

blood-vessels    and   nerves   of, 
5S6,  587. 
work  of,  how  estimateil,  603. 
Muscular  coat  of  arteries,  133,  13S. 
of  large  intestine,  309. 
of  small  intestine,  297,  398. 
of  stomach,  265. 
fibres,  involuntary,  581. 
voluntary,  584. 
of  stomach,  action  of,  387, 
of  villi  in  inteatinea,  307. 
force,  idea  of,  how  derived,  7ta 
motion,  580, 

movements.     See  Movemsnts. 
sense,  587,  709. 

cerebellum  the  organ  of,  518. 
itrength    tested   by    respiratory 

efforts,  304. 
issue,  of  animal  life,  5S3. 
in  arteries,  133. 
contractility  of,  S87. 
contraction  of,  588. 
heal  developed  in,  589. 
■oDud  in,  59a. 
effect  of  stimuli  on,  476,  590. 
of  heart,  586. 
involuntary,  581. 
irrilHbilitj  of,  587. 

duration  0^  afterdeatb,  593. 
of  organic  life,  5S3. 
properties  of,  587. 
rigxlity  of,  after  death,  591. 
sensibility  ot,  588. 


HsBcnlu',  eoniimtid. 
rtriped,  S83. 

rtnictote  at.  583-S«- 
UDitrqied,  580-583. 
sitiutioiu  whsn  faimd,  5S3. 
stractora  of,  (A, 
in  Toina,  167. 
tone,  508. 
Hiuculiris  Mdcosk,  367,  298,  306, 

307- 
HnBcnlarity, 
ofuteries,  ) 
eridence  of,  140. 


purpoMaof,  141. 
of  lymphBtios,  353. 


)f  lymph- heurta,  366. 
Unaicol  Bouods,  614. 
Myopia  or  sboTt-aight«dDesB,  651. 
Myotiii,  15. 

N. 
Nibothi  glaadulce,  717. 
Nails, 

chemical  composEtion  of,  15. 

Mructure  of,  431. 

growth  of,  16, 
Narcotic  poisooa  in   stomach,  ei- 

periments  on,  193. 
Nasal  cavities  in  relation  to  smell, 

633- 
Nat«s  (br«ia),  520^ 
Nataral  organic  compounds,  9. 

classificaiion  of,  10. 
Nerve,  depressor,  563. 
Berre-eeutrva,   465.     Set  Cerebcl- 
-  lum,  cerebnim,  etc 

conduction  in  or  through,  4S4. 

congestion  of  in  asphyxia,  330. 

diffusion  or  radiation  in,  4S6. 

fuiictionis  of,  4S3. 

perception  in,  4S4. 

tvflexion  in,  4S6. 
conditions  of,  487. 

transference  of  imprc&sions  in,  4S5  ■ 

vaao-motor,  576. 
Nerve- corpuscles,  473. 

canclate  or  stellate,  474. 

ofretiDB,  641. 

simple,  474. 
Nerve-fibres,  465-483. 

ftiis- cylinder  of,  466. 

cerebro- spinal,  465. 

— -■-—■-  if  impressions  by,4;7. 


Nerre-Bhrea,  tmitnued 
»toot478. 
continuity  at,  470. 
conraa  of,  470 

difference  in  function  not  attended 

by  difference  of  etiuutnre,  475. 

effecta  of  ii^niy  and  divinou,  479, 

480.481. 
fasdcnli  of,  470. 
force  not  generated  by,  475. 
functioDB  o^  474. 
effect  of  chemic«l  rtimolatioit, 
477- 
of  mochanical  imtation,  476^ 

479- 
of  temperatore,  476, 
impreaaians  on,  refeind  to  peri- 
phery, 481. 
kinds  of,  465. 
laws  of  action,  477, 


466. 
plexuses  of,  470. 
of  mlina,  641. 
size  of,  467. 

sympathetic,  468. 
teniiinatioUB  of,  47a 

in  cell^  471. 

in  free  ends,  ib. 

in  motorial  end. plates,  xb. 

in  networks  or  (doiiiaes,  ib. 

in  special  terminal  organs,  it. 

action  of  stimuli  on,  475-477. 

afferent,  475. 

centrifugal,  475- 

ccntriiietal,  16. 

cerebral,  physiology  of,  538.   See 

Cerebral  Nen-es. 
effete  ut,  475. 
excitovoao-motor,  577. 
inhibitoiy,  131.  47S- 


ofse 


'.47S. 


laws  of  action  in,  478. 
of  special  sense,  538. 
secretory,  409,  475, 
spinal,  493.    See  Spinal  Nerves. 
stimuli  of,  476. 
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Iferres,  continuid. 
Btntctiire  oT,  465. 
■fmmthetic      3^   Sympathetic 

trophic  388,  475. 

ulnar,  effect  uf  compression  of,  479. 

of  division  of,  4S3. 
»a»o-inhibitory,  577. 
vaso-motor,  142,  576. 
Nervi-nerrorum,  481. 
Nervoufl  force,  velocity  of,  488. 

layer  of  retina,  G41. 
Nervoos  aulHtance,  chttnBea  in  from 
mental  eiertion,  376. 
fibrous,  465. 

phosphoiua  in  nrino  tram,  461. 
vesicular,  464,  473. 
NervouaBjBttm,463. 
cerebro-Bpinil,  463,  488. 
deT«lopmeDt  of,  743,  77a 
elomentaiy  structure  of,  464.  See 
Nervccorpuocles  and  Nerve- 
influence  of  on  animal  heat,  343. 
on  arteries,  142. 
on  contractility.  587. 
on  cQDtraction  of  Uood-vesicb, 

142.  577- 
on  erection,  184. 
on  gastric  digestion,  tgx. 
on  tbe  lieart's  nctian,  tig. 
on  movements  of  intestinei, 346. 

of  Btomoch,  394. 
on  nutrition,  3S5. 
on  respiration,  »6. 
on  secrelion,  41^ 
on  sphincter  ani,  346. 
of  organic  life,  464,  568. 
gytnpathetic,  464. 
NervoUK  abdiicens  sen  ocnlaria  «i- 
temiis,  541. 
patheticuB  sen  trochleoris,  S4r. 
vagUH,  557.     See  Pneuinogastric 
Networks,  capillary,  157.  Sm  Capil- 

Nenratgio,  divixionofnervesfor,  480. 
New-born  animals,  beat  of,  232. 
Ninth  cerebral  nerve,  565. 
Nipple,  an  erectile  oiigaii,  183. 

structure  of,  7S4. 
Jfitrogen  iu  blood,  89,  90. 

influence  of  in  decomposition,  lo. 

in  relation  to  food,  353.J 

ID  reBpiralioD,  3 16. 


Nitrogenoai  food,  24;,  24S. 
in   relation   to   muacolar   wotIc, 

.    603. 

m  relation  to  urea,  454. 

to  nric  acid,  456. 
pnnciplea,  11. 
Noise,  how  produced,  692. 
Noises  in  ears,  696. 
Hose.     See  Smell. 

referred  to,  486. 
n   of,   seasitire  pheno- 
inona  in,  481. 
Non-azotized    or   Nan-nitrogenous 
food,  245. 
organic  princlplea,  10. 
Non-vB9Cular  ports,    nutrition   of, 

385. 
Nnclei, 
ilescription  of,  23. 
in  developing  and  groving  parts, 
383- 
Mucleoli  or  nQcleus-corpuacles,  13. 
Nutrition  compared  with  secretion, 
405- 
conditions  necessary  to,  3S3. 
examples  of,  376. 
general  nature  of,  374. 
influence  of  conditiuna  of  blood 
on,  383. 
of  nervous  system  on,  385,  S48. 
of  state  of  part  on,  389. 
of  supply  of  blood  on,  384. 
of  sympathetic  nerves  on,  575. 
in  paralysed  parts,  386. 
in    vascular    and    non-vaacnlar 
parts,  385. 
Nutritive, 
repetition,  382. 
reproduction,  ib. 
Nymphie,  717. 


0. 

Oblique  mnaclea  of  the  eye,  action 

ot  S43- 
Ocnlar  cleft,  773. 

spectrum,  659. 
Odours, 

causes  of,  63a 

different  kinds  of,  634. 

perception  of,  630. 

varies  in  difierent  classes,  634. 

rslktion  to  taste,  705. 


nbjeetin  Benutirai*  ra 
Olivary  b«ly,  511, 

faU'U'uluti,  513, 
Ophthalmic   Beiiglion,   lula 

thiri!  nerre  to,  539. 
Optic  lobes,  coqiora  rjiiadri] 
homolof^M  of^  521. 
ftmctiona  of^  521. 
Qcrro,  dccaisation  of,  66f 
fibres  of,  475. 
point  of  eutrance  iuiet 
sight,  663. 
thalntuUB,  fanclion  of,  52 
vesicle,  rriDiary,  77a 
wconJarj,  772. 
(Optical  aagla,  655. 
Ora  scrnita  of  retinn,  638, 
Oial  canal  and  oral  opening 
Organic  coiii[ioi]niIa,  iuitabil 
pfciiliaritiva  of  Home,  S. 
proceaai'S,  ii  1  Hueuce  of  tym] 
nerve  ujTOn,  573. 
Organisation,  dplinitiun  of, 
Orgoua,  plarality  of  curebn 
Organs  ofaeiiEeidcTelopmon 
<  )b  oTbiculara,  674. 
0»  uteri,  717. 
Oemosin,  360. 
Ogseaiu  labyrinth,  676. 
Onaides  of  the  ear,  674. 
office  0^  685. 


nso  ot  703- 
Panglobulia,  74, 
Far   TBiKiuii.      Set    Pnenmogaatric 

Putlfsed  ports, 
P"n  in,  479. 
nutrition  of,  386. 

limbs,  temperature  of,  243. 

preeeiration  of  aenaibiiitfin,  4S1. 
Paralyajs,  cross,  ^13. 

seat  of,  according  to  part  of  cere- 
Wo  spinal  axis  i^JQied,  496. 
Paraplegia, 

deliTerj  in,  506. 

influenu  of  spinal  cord  shewn  in, 
496- 

reflex  moTementa  id,  501. 

state  of  intestin«  in,  346, 
Parotid  gUnd,  saliva  from,  259. 
Particles, 

chansea  of  in  Dutrition,  375. 

duration  of  lifo  in  oacK  381. 

nataral  decny  sail  death,  376. 

process  of  forming  new,  3S3. 

removal  when  impaired  or  eSete, 
376. 
pBrturitiod,  mechanism  of,  324. 
FatbeticQS,  or  fourth  nerve,  541. 
Pause  in  heart's  action,  119,  120. 


of  the  catebollQin,  525. 

of  the  cerehmm,  531. 

Pelvis  of  the  kidney,  441. 

corpus  cavemosnm  of,  1S3. 

development  of,  781. 

erection  of,  explained,  183. 

reflex  action  in,  1S4,  505. 
Pepsin,  16,  275. 
Peptone,  3S5. 
Perception  of  sensations  bj  cerebral 

hemisiiherOH,  4S4,  532. 
Perichondrium,  42. 
Perilymph,  or  fluid  of  labfiinth  of 
ear,  678. 


of  Btomacb,  zS8. 


Pemuinent  eartUage,  41. 

teeth,  JO. 
Perspiration,  cutaneans,  432. 

ioseneible  and  sensible,  434. 

ordinary  constituents  of,  ib. 
Peyer's  glands,  301. 

fmictloMof,  303. 

patches,  301. 

resemblance  to  vascular  glands, 
30s.  410- 

Btraoture  of,  302. 

action  of  in  swallowing  264,  500, 

SCO- 
influence    of    glowo-pharyngeal 
nerve  on,  544. 
of  pneumogastricnerveon,  55S, 
™      ,     559- 
Phosphates  in  tissues,  17. 
present  in  albumen,  13. 
in  blood,  So,  82. 
in  urine,  462. 
Fhosjihoms  in  human  body,  17. 
union  of  with  oxygen  producing 

heat,  236,  ncU. 
in  urine,  soarce  of,  462. 
Phrenology,  535. 
Physiology,  deDnition  of,  I. 
Pia  mater,  circulation  in,  181. 
Pigmeat,  ^9- 
of  choroid  coat  of  eye,  637. 
composition  of,  41. 
of  hair,  378,  429. 
□f  skin,  42a. 
uses  of,  41. 
Pigment-colts,  form  of.  aG,  40. 
Pineal  gland,  537. 
Pinna  of  ear,  671. 
"  Fins  uid  needles,"  sensation  of, 

479- 
Pitch  of  voice,  61S. 
Pitb  of  hair,  429. 
Pituitary  gland,  537. 
Placenta,  749,  752. 
formation  of,  755. 
ftctal  and  matemal,  757. 
relation  of  to  the  liver,  32S. 
stnictores  composing,  757, 
Plants, 

distinctiooi  from  animals,  4. 
PlexDsee  of  nerves,  470. 
terminal,  471. 
of  spinal  nerves,  relatioD  to  cord. 


r~i'  ^^^^B^H 

^^^F^^ 

812                                               INDEX. 

Princi 

dLslribmion  of,  557- 
miied  tunclioa  of,  558- 

Proce 

influence  on  lutian  of  hestt,  131. 

Proca 

OD  deglutilion,  165. 

on  diseation,  393. 

PtobU 

^^ll' ' 

on  fuDctiuus  oC  laiym,    558, 

fun 

559- 

^^11  ' 

oflunp,  16. 

Prot^ 
ProtB 

^^^^H'* 

ofphnrjTii,  558,  559. 

Prote 

on    moTcDiunU    of    stomach, 

Prolo 

»94- 

Plyal 

on  roepiration,  514,  561. 

Pubai 

^^^^^^H 

on  necTBtion  of  giulric  flmd. 

cbB 

293.  294- 

Ind 

on  BeUBfltLoQ  ot  hunger,  291. 

Pudei 

of  Uiitst,  292, 

Palm 

ori^liu  of  fnim  mcdulk  oHongata, 

cnr 

Poisoned  vounils,  abaorptioQ  from. 
Poisons,    narcotic,    introduced   in 

cm 

Et«m»cli,  293, 

rolarity  of  munclos,  595,  nole. 

i'olj-gamous  birds,  tlieir  cerelwlla. 

Pulp 

529. 

Pons  Varolii,  its  atmoturB,  518. 
Porta]  blood,  cliaractara  of,  S7. 

Piilae 

canalfl,  316. 

Tl 

circ  Illation,  102. 

dit 

fanction  of  tpUta  with  regard 
_   to,  418. 

Portio  duni,  of  esventh  nerve,  550. 

ei; 

mollis,  of  seventh  nerre,  G79. 

Post  niDrt«ui  rigidity.     Set  Kigor 

Mortis. 

Posture,   efl'oct   of  on   tho   heart's 

rolassium,  a.ilta  of,  in  fluids  and 

in 

dutioe.  727- 

Pupi 

rorpus  lutoum  of.  731. 

rel 

iuHuanoe  on  blood,  83. 

Purg 

PusT 

651. 

Putr 

Praasure  on  eye,  offetts  of,  665. 

Primary  manibranf,  395,  400. 

Pyio 

FrimidiB,  dental  crooTa,  54, 
faaeiculi  and  filrila  of   muedo. 

Pyra 

583-5S5. 

P^ 

groove  in  cm^^rfM^i. 

Qnadrapeds,  retuue  of,  667. 


RadutiDii  of  impressions,  48G,  499. 

Rectuin,  309. 

.    evacoatioD  cf,  a  roflex  act,  505. 

mechanism  of,  Z91. 
KeBeiion  of  impresEioiis,  486. 

bj'  medulla  obloDgaU,  515. 

by  Hpiaal  card,  499. 
Beuei  actions,  486,  499. 

in  accidents,  506. 

conditioBS  necessaty  to,  487. 

Id  disease,  507. 

eziunples  of,  501,  50;. 

ezcito-motor  and  Becsori-motor, 
504,  note. 

Keoeral  rules  at,  487, 

indepeade  ntofinind,487, 501-505. 

inflaenco  of  cord  oD,  500,  507. 

irregular  in  disease,  487. 
after  separation   of  cord  from 


relation  of  fifth  narva  to,  546. 
relatioi]  to  volition,  505. 

to  ^Talking,  nmiiiii^etc.,506. 
niBtained,  ^SS. 
in  tetanus,  &c ,  507. 
ReSei  functions  of  medulla  oblon- 

.•^■■^  f'-j 

of  spinal  cord,  500. 
Refraction,  laws  of,  642. 
Refracting  media  of  sye,  641. 
Kenal  arteries,  arrangement  of,  444. 

veins,  blood  of,  89. 
Repair.    Ste  Nutrition. 

retarded  in  paralysed  parts,  386. 
Repetition,  nDtritive,  3&. 
Beprodnction,  nutridre,  ib. 
Reserve  air,  zoi. 
Reddnal  air,  t& 
Respiration,  186. 

abdominal  tytie  of,  198. 

ammonia  nnd  other  products  ex- 
haled br,  ziS. 

carbonic  acid  increased  by,  an. 

changes  of  air  in,  310, 
of  blood  in,  319. 

costal  ^pes  0^  19& 
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Bespiration,  eontinVied. 
force  of,  103-107. 
frequency  of,  203. 
influence  of  brain  on,  504. 

of  medulla  oblongata,  215-137, 
5'3-5i6- 

of  pneumogastnc  nerve,  5 14, 560k 
mechanism  of,  194. 
movements  of,  195.    See  Respir»> 
tory  Move  men  ta. 

of  air  in,  108. 

of  blood  in,  ib. 
nitrogen  in  relation  to,  316. 
oxygen  diminished  by,  115. 
quantity  of  air  changed  in,  301. 
relation  of  to  the  pulse,  126. 
structure  of  organs  of,  1SS-194. 
suspension  and  arrest  of,  337. 
temperature  of  air  increased  by, 

types  of,  198. 

natery  vapour  exhaled  in,  117. 
Respiratory  capacity  of  chest,  303. 
function  of  skin,  436. 
movements,  195-199. 
of  air  tubes,  307. 
centre  o^  the  medulla  oblongatai 

514. 
e^ct  of  on  circnlation,  173. 
excited  through  nerves,  515. 

by  various  stimuli,  516. 
of  expiration,  198. 
of  glottis,  zoo. 
influence  on  amonnt  of  carbwio 

acid.  312. 
of  inspiration,  195. 
relation  to  will,  504. 
various,  mechanism  of,  lOO. 
muscles,  195,  199. 
pover  of,  Z04. 
secondary,  337. 
nerves,  237. 
rhythm,  zool 

tract  of  mueoos  membrme,  399. 
Best,  favomable  to  coagulation,  66. 
Restiform  bodies,  510^  51Z. 
Retching,  explanation  of,  390a 
Rete  mccosum,  420. 

tertii,  733. 
Retifonn  tissoe,  367,  39S,  355, 
Retina,  63S. 
duration  of  impresdons  on,  65^ 

of  after  sensation^  6^ 
effect  of  presmue  911, 665. 


f 
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food  diiUace  d^  G49. 
function  of,  641. 
iiiugB  on,  liow  fanned  diatinctly, 
647. 
iQVerHionoi;hawearTected,653. 
inBensiblB  >t  cDtnuce   of   opuo 


ininfficiepi 


1.64a. 


for    dUtiiict 


in  ^Dsdrupedt,  667. 
rMiproc^l  action  of  parts  of,  A61. 
in  reUtion  to  direction  of  viiioit, 
6^6. 
to  motion  of  bodies,  657. 
to  nn((le  viiion,  664. 
to  Bize  of  £rtd  of  Tiiion,  654. 
Btrnctiire  of,  638. 
Rhjtlmi  of   heart,  canu   of,  txS. 
See  Heart. 
reqiiratoiy,  20a 
SigOT  mortis,  592. 
affects  all  classes  of  musclea,  594. 
phenomena  and  caoses  of,  593. 
Kima  glottidis,  mOTements  of  in  re- 

npiiation,  200. 
Rods  of  Corti,  67S. 

use  of,  601. 
Boot  of  nail,  431. 
Koot-sheath  otlioir,  431. 
Roots  of  B[>iual  nerves,  490,  493. 
anterior  and  posterior,  special  pro- 
properticfi  of,  494. 
Rotation, 
foUowinginjutyofcniraccroliein, 

53°- 
produced  hj  dividing  the  crura 
cerebri,  521. 
Rouleaux,  funnation  of  in  blood,  6z, 

73- 
Rubbing,  influence  on  cutaneous  nb- 

Borjition,  437. 
RngK  or  folds  ot  stomacli,  266. 
Rumination,  290. 
Konniuil,  muchanism  of,  603. 
Uut  or  heat,  724. 


Saccharine  principles  of  food,  diges- 


Satwulna,  678. 

Safe^- valve    action    of    tricnipid 

Saline  cooititueiits  of  bile,  324. 
Saline  constituents  of  blood,  82. 
UBS  of,  97. 
of  urine,  46a 

mattera,  absorption  of,  369. 

Saliva,  action  of  on  food,  362. 

on  stiircli,  263. 

compoeilian  of^  260. 

digestive  proptrties  of,  162, 

mechanical  purposes  of,  361. 

organs  for  production  <^,  158. 

physical  properties  of,  359. 

purposes  of,  361. 

qnantity  secreted,  360. 

rate  of  secretion,  i4. 

relation  to  fpistric  Quid,  163. 
SalivBiy  glands,  356. 

developmeut  of.  774. 
Salts,  alkaline  aim  earthy,  influence 

on  coagulation,  6j. 
Sarcodc,  20. 
Sarcolcmnia,  5S4. 
Sareous  eleraenls,  585. 
Seals  media,  677. 

tj'mpani,  677. 

vestibuli,  ib. 
Sclerotic,  637,  645. 
Sffurvy  from  want  of  vegnlalilea,  255. 
Season,  inHueucc  on  carbonic  acul 

expired,  213. 
Sebaceous  glands,  438. 

their  secrotion,  43a. 
Secreting  glands,  401. 

aggregated,  403. 

convoluted  tubular,  403. 

tubular  or  simple.  401. 
Secreting  membraceB.     Stt  Uneoo* 
lembraaea. 


SecTBti 


-  394- 


ou  of  celU  and  nuclei  in,  404. 
apparatus  necewnry  for,  395. 
circuinatanccs  intluenciag,  407, 
discharge  of.  406. 
pneral  nature  of,  394. 
influPDCB  of  nervoua  aystem  on, 
40S. 

of  ejTiipathetic  nerve,  573. 

ofcjuaiitity  of  blood,  407. 
process  ot  394. 
relation  or  antagonism  ot,  409. 


Seerelion,  amlmved. 

resembUtice  to  nutrition,  405. 
by  membrauea,  395. 

mucous,  398- 

■erous,  395. 

Sjrnovial,  398. 
in  TB«cular  (clauiia,  408. 
Selectioa  of  materials  fatabaorpHon, 

363- 
Semtcircular  canals  of  ear,  676, 
deTBlopment  0^  773. 
nae  of,  689. 
Semiluaai  vairea,  loS. 

action  of.  ns. 
Seminal  Quid,  734. 

uompoidtion  of,  738. 

coRiuaclea  andgraaaleiof,  734. 

sniiSBioQ  of,  a  reSex  act,  505. 

iuflueuce  on  OTumandeuibiya, 
738- 
filamenta,  734. 

purpose  of.  735. 
tufes.  731. 
Toaiclea,  735. 
Sensation  attended  b;  ideas,  7[i. 
cerebral  nerves  of,  538. 
coran.c.n,  623. 

conditions  necessary  to.  711. 
conduction  of  in  spinal  cord,  496. 
contrasts  in.  71Z. 
definition  of,  623. 
eidted  bj  mind,  712. 

by  internal  causes,  616. 
of  hanger.  291. 

influence  of  attention  1^,619,658. 
influence  of  mind  necessary  lo,  7 1 1. 
of  motion,  how  perceiTed.  627. 

muscular,  sBS,  709-711. 
of  necessity  of  bieatliing,  192. 
neirea  of,  475. 

convey  impressions  to  csntres 
only,  478. 

impressions  on  referred  to  peri- 
phery, 479-481. 

kvs  of  action  of,  488. 
perceived  in  cerebrum,  532. 
preservation     of    in    piaralygei) 

nerves.  482. 
lefeired  to  exterior,  4S1. 
special,  623. 
stimuli  of.  475-477. 

of  special,  624-636. 
in  atumps,  481. 
subjective,  713. 
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Sensation,  onMnaid. 
of  thirst,  Z91. 
symnathetic,  487. 
touch  a  modiiicatioQ  of,  706^ 
transference    and    radiation   o^ 

487.  499- 
two  kinds  of,  623. 
of  volatile  bodies,  628. 
of  weight,  710. 

of  hearing,   671.     Set  Hearinf^ 

of  sight,  636,    Sm  Vision, 
of  smell,  i£.     See  Smell, 
of  taste,  697.     Sm  Taste, 
of  touch.     5«  Touch, 
ntuscular,  528.  709-711. 
special,  nerves  of,  5  38. 
organs  of,  development  of,  770. 
Senses,  special,  general  properties 

of,  623. 
action  of  ezternal  and  Internal 

stimuli  oil,  625. 
impairment  of  from  division  of 

the  facial  nerve,  551. 
from  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 


S47- 
inllDenee  of  attention  01 
ofintemalimprei 
of,  626. 
qualities  of  eitemal  matter  per- 
ceived by,  623,  627. 
special  nerves  of,  623. 
stimulus  excites  in  each  nerve  its 
own  sensation.  624. 
Sensitive  impressions,  conduction  of, 
479- 
by  spinal  cord,  496,  498. 
reference  o^  4S0-4S2. 
nerves,  476. 
Sensory  canglia,  523. 
Septum  between  auricles,  formation 
of.  767. 
between  ventricles,  formation  of, 

SeroBity  of  blood,  79. 
Serous  layer  of  falastoJermic  mem- 
brane, 742,  745. 
Serons  menibrsiits,  395. 
arrangement  of.  396. 
comma  nication     of    lymphatics 
with,  352. 

Spithelium  of,  395. 
iiid  secreted  by,  397. 


.-■..^..-  of.  645. 
.  1..  li'iw  fdrmul  i' 


.  ..jjj,ityoroh"»t,203. 
^:.'l  fuiicliuiis  ill  the 

r'4-rji- 


u  uf,  2 


wliirh  f.ion.l,  17. 

iSa^a  Tisian,  conditions  ot  664. 
Sinus  lerrDiDBlua,  750. 
nrogtnitalis,  779. 


.  of  Jar 


iSl. 


-  Maenee  of  nn  prulsd.n  ^f 
carbonic  acii],  215. 
■sitH,  MUM  of.  650. 
conditMDB  of,  630 
different  kinds  of  '>>1*-iun,  6}t. 
,      ilU{iaiM<lbyleiiL:iD  vt  t^i^LiUrrr'!. 

I      impaired  iv  Ic^ii  lU  ol'  f.flli  nvrre , 
.       547- 

inttmul  cxcitanif  ('f,  (>.;5. 

]      Hmitni  to  olfaL-ti'iy  I'p-ia.  6;,?. 

relatiun  to  couiuud  KUiiliiiity, 

6J3. 

I      KtruHutv  of  or<Mii  ••!.  6},i. 

I      HubjcctiTv  ».i'ii^iioud  I't'.  i;i. 

rntics  in  dilftn-nt  .luim ik  6^ 
I  Sneezing,  earned bv'FU£i'>Ii;;Ut.4Sa. 
:      mevbanifin  oC,  223. 
i  SniffinK.  necli&uisni,  of;  ZH- 
<      nnell  aided  br,  6ii. 
,  Soda,  lalti  of  ii^  M.^l,  So. 
I      iu  uJids  Bu J  flai'l».  1 7. 
'  Sodinu  in  human  iK^iy,  17. 
I      chloride  of,  in  albnmen.  13. 
I  Solid  food,  action  of  gastric  HuiJ  un, 
276. 
Solitary  glands,  301. 
SonoroDs  vibntiuDs,  howcomnmni' 
catfd  in  ear,  6Sj.  t.  s. 
in  air  and  mter.  6S3.  Sii  Sound 
Soprano  Toice,  614. 


BpansB,  reflex  »et»,  507. 
Speaking,  614. 

Special  sense.    Sa  Senaes. 
Spectnim-uialysis,  86. 

of  blood,  86. 
Spectram,  ocoiar,  659-61. 
Speech,  619. 

fonctioD  of  tongne  in,  623. 

influence  of   medulla  oblongata 

Spennatozoids,  deTelopment  of,  734. 
form  and  structnre  of,  ifi. 
function  of.  735. 
motion  of,  734, 
Spherical  aberration,  how  oomcted 

in  the  eye,  648. 
Spheroidal  epithelium,  3a 
Sphincter  ani, 
external,  345. 
internal,  310,  ^$, 
influence  of  spinal  eotdon,  501, 
S08. 
SphyEtnoftraph,  146. 
Spinu  accesaorj  nerve,  564.  -   See 

Acceiaory  nerre. 
Spnal  coid,  468. 
canal  of,  49a 
a  collection  of  nerroua  centres, 

S08- 
columna  of,  494. 
oammiaaan  of,  ib. 
conduction    of   impresrioDS    by, 

495-4W- 
course  of  fibres  in,  491. 
decoBsation  of  sensitive  imprea- 

nona  in,  499. 
eOect  of  injuries  0^  on  ccndaotion 
of  impresaioat,  496. 
on  nutrition,  386-88. 
enlargement  of  parts  of,  493. 
fiBsures  and  fumnre  of,  49a 
functions  of,  496-509. 
of  columiu,  496. 
influence  of  on  heart's  actiaa,  II8. 
on  lymph'hearta,  366,  JoS. 
on  sphincter  ani,  joo,  50S. 
on  tone,  509. 
morbid  irritability  of,  507. 
nerves  of,  493-95. 
reflex  fnnction  of,  500.     Sa  Ke- 
flex action. 
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Spinal  nerves, 

origin  of,  493. 

physiology  of,  564, 
Spiral  canal  of  coehJea,  676. 

lamina  of  cochlea,  677. 
fanction  0^  691. 
Spleeq, 

as  a  blood-forming  organ,  417. 

in  relation  to  digM^ion,  418. 
to  portal  circuation,  t&. 

hiluB  of,  4i>. 

Malpigbion  coipnscles  of,  413. 

pulp,  413. 

structure  of,  411. 

trabecule  of,  411. 

stroma  of,  411. 
Splenic  vein,  blood  of,  87, 
Spontaneous  deoompositian,  g. 
Spot,  germinal,  jso. 
Squamous  epitbelinm,  30. 
Stapedius  muscle,  674. 

function  of,  688, 
Stapes,  674,  676, 
SUrch, 

action  of  cooking  on,  zS6. 
of  pancreatic  secretion,  313. 
of  saliva,  162. 
of  various  sabstauees,  it. 

animal,  334. 

digestion  of  in  amall  intestine^ 
.    339. 

m  stomach,  3S6. 
Starvation,  250. 

loss  of  weight  in,  150. 

effect  on  temperature,  251. 

eymptoma,  251. 

period  of  death  in.  152. 

appearances  after  death,  2;i. 
Statical  pressure  of  blood,  i$3. 
Stature,  relation  to  capaciqrofilhMt, 

Stearin,  10. 

Stellate  nerve-corpnaclss,  474. 

Stercorin,  342. 

allied  to  cholesterin,  323. 
Stereoscope,  671. 
Still  layer  in.  capillartea,  163. 
Stimuli,  ns  excitants  of  eontnetilit7, 
590-92. 

of  aenaation,  476,  478. 

ot  special  seusea,  (iii,'ifi. 


St.   Martin,   Alexia,   casf 

*77.  281. 
StoTiiiiuLi, 

blood-Tcasels  of,  171. 
ilvTclupniviit  i>r.  774. 
(Li^aHoD  in,  aSo-86. 
influence  of  norvoos  1 
391. 


digrsti 

2S1. 
glanib  or,  z68. 
lonticaUr,  37a 
tabnlsr,  368. 
mnvrmeDU  of.  387. 
InflnBnueaf  nervous  sjEtem  an, 
.   ^^.  . 
mucous  wemBmue  of.  j66. 
inuHcukr  coat  of,  265. 
liouage  of  substances   from   to 

urine,  446. 
preseui's  of  not  absolDlel;  Jistinc- 

tire  of  aniiuiils,  7. 
in  relation  to  hunger,  29 1 . 
secretion  of,    271.      Set  Oastrie 

lUiid. 
atnicture  of,  265. 

■Bof,  273. 


ta.4mF 


glupmmt  of.  777. 
diMwe  of,  relation  to  discotiin 
tioD  of  akin,  416,  iiMe. 
Swallowiti^  263. 
8ve«t,  4J». 

EfjrtDpathetic  aerre,  567. 
elimTRcter  iif  moramcoti  einni)' 


with  gloaso-pharyogPAl  nM"- 

568. 
mthjMMltlaogaslTic  ascre,  55^ 

with  siith  netret  54'- 
with  spinal  nerval,  ;6S. 
conduction   of   improfiaions  b\ 

rii™ 

diOemieeB    of   frain    centra 

«piiul  libiH,  468,  S6S. 
mixtura     with     cerebro^na 

fibres,  S7'- 
ralation  to  corebro-spiaal  t^i 
tain,  j 


Tanno-seUtia,  i\ 
TudW,  697. 

conditioiiB  for  perception  of,  697. 

coDnectioa  nith  Bmell,  705. 

impaired  bjiujury  of  facial  nerve, 

of  fifth  nerve,  S47- 
nerres  on  wbicE  the  sense  de- 

pefi<l«i  SSS-  7°3.  75H. 
permanence  of  itnpresaians,  705. 
seat  of,  6^. 

snhjective  aensstions,  706, 
TSiiations  of,  704. 
Tauiin,    sulphur   combined   with, 

325,  note. 
TaoTochoUc  acid,  323. 
Teeth,  50. 
derelopnient  and  casting  of,  54, 


Tempe 


V 


Temperatare, 
average  of  body,  231. 
changes  of,  eU'ects  of,  134. 
circumstimces  modifying,  23a. 
of  cold- blooded  and  warm-blooded 

animals,  335. 
in  diseases,  234. 
increased  power    of  supporting, 

241. 
iuflueace  on  amount  of  carbonic 

acid  produced,  213. 
on  nerves,  476. 
loss  of,  33S. 
maintenance  of,  236. 
of  Mammalia,  bims,  etc.,  234. 
modified  by  age,  etc.,  233. 
of  paralysed  parts,  243. 
regulation  irf,  238. 
lelatioD  of  to  combustion  of  car- 
bon and  hydrogen,  136. 
of  respired  sir,  zii. 
sensation   of  variation*  of,  712. 
AeHeat 
Temporary  cartilage,  41,  4.3. 

teeth,  55- 
Tendinous  corda,  io6. 
Tendons,  structure  of,  37. 
Tenor  voice,  614. 
Tensor  tympani  mnscle,  ^4. 


office 


oU^! 
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Tenelated  epitheliom,  30. 
Teaticle,  731, 

development  of,  777. 

Btraetnre  of,  731. 
Tetann^  reflei  movements  11 

Third  cei 
Thint, 
allayed  by  cntaneoua  absorption, 

cause  of,  84. 


;  29'- 

Thoracic  duct,  349. 
it«  contents,  361. 
Thorax,  99. 
Thymua  gland,  411. 

Thyro-aiyteuoid  muscles,  610. 
Thyroid  gland,  411,  413. 

ranction  of,  415. 
Thyroid   cartiluge,    sttuctara    and' 

connections  of,  607,  60S. 
Timbre  of  voice,  615. 
Tissue,  adipose.  3S. 

areolar,  cellular,  or  connective,  35. 

fatty,  38. 

mnsculor,  $So. 
Tissues, 

absorption  of,  365. 

elementary,  structure  ot,  29. 

decay  snd  removal  of,  375. 

erectile,  183. 

mntually  excretory,  95. 

uitrogenoas,   urea  derived  from, 
455- 

nntrition  of.    See  Mutntion. 

relation  to  bloo J,  167. 

Tascnlarand  nun-vawiilar,  3S5. 
Tone  Of  blood-vessels,  142. 

of  mnaclea,  506. 

of  voice,  615. 
Tongne,  698. 

action  of  in  deglutition,  364. 
in  sucking.  21$. 

epithelium  of,  702. 

function  of  in  upeeoh,  622. 

'  "lence   of     fucial    nerve    on 
muscles  of,  552. 


papiiCe  of,  698,  700. 
parts  most  sensitive 


703. 


Tootb-aclie,  radiation  of 

in,  486. 
Tooth-fang,  50, 

tbsoq>tioii  of,  379- 
TootL-pulp,  51,  ji,  SS- 
Touch,  706. 

sfttr-Bonsttlion  of,  711. 
charactere  of  exlemal  bodies  as- 

eertained  by,  707. 
condiliuija  for  pert«'tiun  of,  708. 
connection  of  witb  mnftcoiiuseBBe, 

709. 
Go-operxtion  of  mind  witb,  711. 
fuDction  of  cuticle  with  regard  to, 
426. 
of  papilliG  of  skin  witb  regard 
10,424. 
the  band  an  or|isn  o^  708. 
moditicHtiuna  of,  708. 
a  Tooililitation  of  common  wdbu- 

tioii,  623,  706. 
special  orgnua  i>f.  707. 
BubjcctivcBeosationa  of,  713. 
the  toii{,iie  HO  organ  of,  704. 
Touch-coi  ]inecle8,  433,471. 
Trachea,  99. 

Btructum  of,  18S. 
Tracts  uf  nii^diilk  oblon^ta,  509. 
of  mucous  membraop,  398. 
of  B[>inal  cord,  49a 
Tnidescantiu  Virgiuica,  movements 

in  cells  of,  20. 
Tragua,  671. 
Trauxfeicuce   of  imjirenions,    485, 

499. 
Transplanted  ektn.  mrnaation  in,48i. 
Tricuspid  valve,  105. 

safety- vnlve  action  of,  1 15, 
Tripeminal  iir  fifth  nerve.  343. 
effeeU  of  injury  of,  388,  546. 
Trochlearia  nerve,  541. 
Trophic  nerves.  38S,  47S- 
Tube,  EustMcbian,  687. 
Tubea,    Falloj.ian.      Set   Falh.piuQ 

looped,  of  Henir,  443, 
Tubular  glands,  401. 

of  iutflstinci,  310, 

of  stoDiflfh,  168, 
Tnbulea,  geucml  stmctnro  of,  38, 
Tubuli  Bcmmteri,  ■;  32, 

urimTeri,  441, 


Tunica  albnginea  of  testicle,  731. 
Tympanum  or  middle  ear,  673. 

development  of,  773. 

functiona  of,  683. 

membrane  of,  673. 

atnicture  of,  ii. 

use  of  air  in,  68;. 
Types  of  res^diatioa,  198L 

U. 

Ulceration   of   puts  attending  in 
juries  of  nerves,  386,  547,  S4S 

Ulnar  nerve, 
effects  of  corapression  ot,  479. 
of  division  of,  4S2. 
Umbilical  arteriea,   contractiiHi  al 

m- 

vesicle,  74S. 
UnderstBtidiiig,  rtlntion  of  to  ccn 

britm,  533. 
Vnstriped  muscular  fibre,  581. 
Uraobus,  749. 
Urate  of  ammonia,  458. 

of  soda,  457,  458. 
Urea,  432. 

in  blood,  83, 455. 

chemical  conipoaition  of,  453. 

identical  with   ryanato   of   am 
monia,  453. 

properties  of,  453. 

quantity  of,  454. 

in  rvlation  to  muscular  ezertioll 
455-  603. 

Bourcea  of,  454. 
Urplcr,  441. 

arrangement  of,  447. 
Urethra,  developmeDC  of,  7S3. 
Uric  acid,  456. 

in  blood,  83. 

condition  in  which  it  exiiti  i 
urina,  457. 

forms  iu  which  it  is  depositeil 
457- 

proportiouato  quantity  of,  457. 

source  of,  457. 
Uriua    sangumia,   potAs,    et  an 


development  of,  779. 
evacuation  of,  a  reflex  act,  505. 
hypertrophy  of,  392. 
,     regurgitation  from  jiroTGn(sd,447 


Urine,  446-463. 
analjsesof,  451. 
aDinul  aitnctive  in,  459, 
chemical  eompositiou  ot,  450. 
chlorine  in,  463. 
colour  of,  448. 
colouring  matter  of,  459. 
cmitin  utd  crMtinin  in,  4$a 
cyetin  in,  46^' 

oecompoiition  of  bj  mucns,  439. 
eipnlsion  of,  44S. 
floir  of  into  bladder,  447. 
gtuea  in,  463. 

ecDoral  properties  of.  448. 
ipparic  Bcid  in,  45S. 

oxalic  acid  in,  461. 
phosphonia  in,  461. 
qnantit]'  secreted,  450. 
reaction  of,  448. 

made  alkaline  bj  diet,  449. 
•aline  metten  in,  46a 
secretion  of,  446. 

cffeota   of   poatnre,    etc.,    on, 
447- 

ralo  of,  ib. 
specific  ^vitj  ot,  449. 
sulphur  in,  460. 
urea  in,  45*. 
unc  acid  id,  456. 
variations  ol^  449. 


I,  451. 


7SS; 


contractions  of  its  arteries,  139. 
development    of    in   pregnancy, 

folUcular  glands  of,  753. 

reflex  action  of,  5oiS. 

simple  and  compound  glands  of, 
754- 

strocture  of,  716. 
Ctricolas  of  labyrinth,  67S. 
Cvnla  in  relation  to  voice,  6tS. 


Vagina,  stnietnre  of,  717, 
Vsginaj  veins  of  liver,  31S. 
Tsftns  nerve.     Sa  Pnenmogaitrie. 
Valve,  ileo-ctecal,  structure  ol^  311. 


3S3- 


Valvas  of  heart,  104. 

action  of,  113-19. 

bimapid  or  mitral,  105, 

semilnnar,  io3. 

tricnspid,  105. 

of  lymphatic  v 

of  veins,  16S. 
Valvnhe  cooniventes,  298. 
Vaa  deferens.  731. 
Vasa  elferentia,  44J,  733. 

recta,  445,  733. 

vasotnm,  134. 
Tascnlar  area,  750. 
Vascular  glaoda,  41a. 

amJogons   to    secreting   glaniis, 

in  relation  to  blood.  414. 
several  offices  of|  415-18. 
Vascular  parts,  nutrition  of,  3S5. 

system,  development  of,  763. 
Vaso-motor  uerrei^  143,  575. 
Vaso-motor  nerve-centre,  576. 

reflection  by,  S77. 
Vascularity,  defies  of,  159. 
Vegetable  matters,   abs(ir[ition  of, 

437. 
Vegetable  subsCancei,  digestion  of, 

384. 
Vegetables  and  aninutts,  distincKon* 

betveen,  4. 

Veins,  100,  167. 

absorption  by,  367. 

anastomoses  of,  171. 

cirenlation  in,  169. 

of,  167. 


ofot 


I,  i8t. 


eflecte  of  nmscotar  presmm  on, 

170- 
of  reepiratioQ  on,  174 
in  erectile  tiasnes.  183. 
force  of  heart's  action  remaining 

in,  170. 
influence  of  Rravitation  in,  169. 
mnscalsr  tisane  in,  172. 
rhythmical  action  in,  ii. 
stmcture  of,  167. 
systemic,  103. 
valves  of,  168. 
velocity  of  blood  in,  17J. 
Velocity  of  blood  in  art^ei,  175. 

in  capQlaries,  163;, 

in  veins,  17;- 
of  circulation,  176. 
of  nervous  fona,  ^t%. 
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Vcnft  portte,  it>  unngenieiit,  loi, 

Venous  blooil,  charactera  of,  85-9. 
VeutiUtion,  nei;eraitT  of,  114, 
Ventricle,  fourth,  of  brain,  511,531. 
Vontricles  of  h»rt,  102. 
capacity  of,  izS. 


.  170- 
fores  of,  1 26. 
devplopmenl  of,  766. 
dilatation  of,  112. 
of  larynx,  oSice  of,  619. 
Ventriloquism ,  69.1. 
ntPubanism  of,  ib. 
VMroicoUr  movement  of  intestines, 

345- 
Vmniform  procesa,  514, 
V«rt«bne,  ili'velopment  of,  744,759. 
Vesicla,  genninat  720. 
Graafian,  715,  71S. 

bureliug  of,  723-25. 
umbilical,  745. 
Vesitlei  of  vascular  jjlands,  41 1. 
VeaicnU  gemiinntivii,  720. 
Vasiculee  eoniinalea,  735, 
fuDctiona  of,  736. 
reflex  moTementa  of,  505. 
Vesicular  nervous  suliatance,  473. 
Vestibuleof  theenr,  6;6, 

ofvaf{[uB,  717, 
Vibrations,  convevancc  of  lo  auili- 
tory  nerve,  &83. 
porccpliou  of,  627. 
of  vocal  conia,  617. 
Vidian  nerve,  550. 
Villi  of  intestines,  306. 
action  in  disealion,  33S. 
nn  inteatinal  glands,  jot. 
Villi  of  chorion,  751. 
_  in  placenta,  756. 
■\  iiOeral    arches,   development   of, 
761. 
cavities,   serous   membranes   of, 

396- 
Iwnimt,  74S,  761, 
layer  of  plfuro,  1S8,  not. 
Vision,  636. 
angle  of,  65s. 
■t  ^ffeieut  distances,  adaptation 

ofesBta,  t)^^-5,\, 
contrasted  vr\lX  \u\it\i,  b^fe. 


Viaion,  eontanud. 
corpora  qnadrigemina  the  princi' 

correction    of   aberration,    64S, 
649. 

of  inversion,  653. 
direction  of,  656. 
direction  of  rays  in,  hoir  regn- 

lated,  642. 
distinctness  o^  how  secured,  646. 
double,  666. 

duration  of  seDsation  in,  659. 
estimation  of  tie  form  of  objects, 
656. 
of  their  motion,  657. 
of  their  aiie,  654. 
field  of,  size  of,  ib. 
foral  distnnes  of,  649. 
impaired  by  lesion  of  fifth  nerve, 

546,  547. 
inilnence  of  attention  on,  658. 
modified  by  difleront  parts  of  the 

retina,  661. 
oi^D  of,  636.     Sr<  Eye. 
phenomena  of,  644. 
in  qiiai.lruj>ed*,  667, 
single,  with  two  eyes,  664. 

its  cause,  667-71. 
Structures  essential  for,  645. 
Visual  direction,  656. 
Vital  capacity  of  cheat,  202. 

motions,  578. 
Vitality.     See  Life. 
Vitelline  dact,  745, 
membrane,  719,  74a 
spheres,  74a 
VitelliiH,  or  yelt,  7ao-    Sea  YelL 
Vitreous  humour,  644. 
Vocal  cords, 
action  of  in  respiration.  lOOi  211. 
approximation  of,  effect  00  hei)jbl 

attachment  of,  6o3. 
elastic  tissue  in,  37. 
longer  in  males  than  in  femairs 


Voice,  604. 
of  boys,  615. 
compass  of,  614. 

conditions  on  which  streni^b  it- 


,  .  J  Tib™ 

tioD  of  vocal  cords, ' 
impured  by  deatniction  o( 

8017  DervB,  564. 
in  SDnncha,  6t6. 
inflnencf  of  as«  on,  615. 
of  Mchaa  of  pitUte  and  nvnla, 

618. 
of  epiglottis,  613. 
of  «ei,  614. 
isfloenca  of  Tentnclea  of  larynx, 
619. 
of  Tocal  cotds,  604,  610. 
in  male  and  female,  614. 

cause  of  different  pitiih,  615. 
modulBtione  of,  617. 
natural  and  folaetto,  ib, 
peculiar  cbaracten  of,  616. 
Tarieties  of,  614. 
Volatile  botiieB,  iaftuence  of  on  sense 

ormi.11,633. 
Volnntary  muscles.     Ste  Husclea. 
Vomiting, 

of  stomach  in,  3S9. 


mechanism  of,  123, 

;e  of  spinal  .  ^ 

Tolnntorr  and  acguirsd,  390. 


influence  ol 


SOS- 


Walking,  muscular  ftctiou  in,  598, 

Wann -blooded  animals,  135. 
Water, 
absorbed  by  skin,  437. 

by  Btoraach,  281. 
in  blood,  Tariations  in,  79. 
conduction  of  sound  through,  683. 
deficient  in  thirst,  S4. 
exhaled  from  langs,  317,  435. 
from  akin,  433. 
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influence   of   on   coagulation   o 
blood,  66,  67. 
on  decompositioD,  lo. 
-• c,(,44'- 


Tapour  of  in  aUnospbere,  3ta 
Wave  of  blood  in  the  pulse,  149. 
Weight,  relation  to  capocityof  chest, 

section  of,  71a 

White  corpuscles.    Sm   Blood-cor- 
puscles,nhite;Hiid  Lymph-cor- 

fibro-cartilage,  41,43. 
White  Bubstance  of  nerve'fibre,  466. 
WUV 


transmission  of  through  en 
Willis,  circle  of,  tSi. 
Wolffian  bodies,  777. 


3-5. 


Yelk,  or  vitellus,  72a 

changes  of,  in  Fillopiaii  tnbe,  740. 
m  utems,  743. 

clMTing  0^  740. 

constrictian  of  by  rsntial  lamina, 
745- 
Yelk-sac,  747.        , 
Yellow  elsatic  Gbre,  37. 

fibro-oartilage,  ^i,  43. 

spot  of  Sbnpiermg,  639,  641. 


Zona  pellucida,  719,  740L 
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